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PKEFACE. 


In  this  Yolmne,  sennons  expounding  the  divine  nature  and  un- 
folding the  higher  fonns  of  ChriBtian  experience  predominate.  The 
nature  of  Christ,  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Sphit,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trimly,  have  special  prominence. 

Bnt  other  sermons,  selected  from  a  wide  range  of  topics,  accom- 
pany these ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  every  one  may  find  in  this  volume 
instracdon  or  consolation  suited  to  his  special  need. 

HENUT  "WARD  BEECHER 
Maboh  15, 1870. 
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Watchfulness. 
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WATCHFULNESS. 


-*•*• 


*  Watoh  J9  and  praj,  lest  je  enter  into  temptation."— Mask.  zIt.  38i 


-<••- 


Of  all  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  enjoin  watchfnL- 
nefls — and  they  are  very  nomerous — ^Ihave  selected  this,  partly  because 
it  IS  the  language  of  our  Master,  and  partly  because  it  gives  the  reason 
for  watch^ness — lest  ye  enter  into  temptation. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  a  military  figure ;  although  watching  may  be  a 
lomestic  figure  ordinarily  it  is  military. 

A  tower,  a  castle,  a  fort,  is  not  content  with  simply  the  strength  of 
its  walls,  and  its  various  defences.  Sentinels  are  placed  all  around 
about  it,  and  they  walk  both  night  and  day,  and  look  out  on  every 
side  to  descry  any  approaching  danger,  that  the  soldiers  within  may 
put  themselves  at  once  in  a  condition  to  receive  attack. 

Still  more  are  a  moving  army  watchful,  whether  upon  the  march,  or  in 
the  camp.  They  throw  out  advanced  guards.  The  picket  line  is  es- 
tablished by  night  and  by  day.  Men  are  set  apart  to  watch  on  purpose 
that  no  enemy  may  take  them  unawares;  that  they  may  constantly  be 
prepared  for  whatever  incursion  the  chances  of  war  may  bring  upon 
them. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  we  are  making  a  campaign  through  life. 
The  assumption,  all  the  way  through,  is,  that  we  are  upon  an  enemy's 
ground,  and  that  we  are  surrounded,  or  liable  to  be  surrounded,  with 
adversaries  who  will  rush  in  upon  us,  and  take  us  captives  at  unawares. 
We  are  commanded,  therefore,  to  do  as  soldiers  do,  whether  in  fort,  or 
in  camp-— to  be  always  vigilant,  always  prepared. 

This  exhortation  and  teaching  runs  through  the  scriptures  from  be^ 
ginning*  to  end.  Dormancy,  calelessness,  hf^dlessness,  false  security, 
— we  are  warned  against  them  continually.  Vigilance,  activity,  watch- 
fulness,— ^we  are  exhorted  to  these  continually.    Our  Master  interprets 

* 

SdiDAT  Brmnia,  Hay  lA,  180B.— Umov:  Paa.  LYTT.  HTima  (PlTmoath  GoUeetiaB),' 
Koa.  199,  666,  657. 


8  WATCHFULNESS. 

a  part  of  this  text  in  the  yeiy  few  petitions  that  belong  to  what  is  called 
"The  Lord^s  Pi-ayer." 

Here  he  says,  "Watch,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation" — as  though 
that  would  often  decide  the  moi-al  condition  of  a  man ;  as  though  his 
safety  required  that  he  should  not  go  into  temptation,  and  should  not 
lie  exposed  to  temptation.  One  petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer  is, 
"Lead  us  not  into  temptation" — as  though  we  should  be  safe  if 
we  were  not  led  into  it,  and  as  though  our  safety  would  be  doubtful 
if  we  were.  No  man  knows,  when  he  is  led  into  temptation,  whether 
he  will  come  out  ^e.  "A  pmdent  man,"  we  are  told,  "foreseeth 
the  evil,  and  hideth  himself;  but  the  simple  pass  on  and  are  pun- 
ished." And  that  passage  of  Paul  in  Ephesians,  "Put  on  the  whole 
armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and 
having  done  all,  stand,"  is  to  the  same  pui^poit.  Look  out  for  danger, 
and  pi-epai^e  for  it,  and  avoid  it — ^that  is  the  spuit  of  the  injunction  of  the 
whole  New  Testament,  as  it  waij  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  dangers 
arising  from  men's  appetites  and  passions  cannot  be  met,  on  the  whole, 
in  any  other  way  so.  well  as  by  a  befoi'ehand  prepai'ation. 

When  passions  are  i-eally  aroused,  there  ai*e  few  that  can  cope  with 
tliem.  •  They  must  spend  their  fuiy ;  and  then  we  must  gather  up  our- 
selves the  best  way  we  may  afterwards.  *  Here  is  the  iii'St  positioo 
which  I  take  in  respect  to  watching. 

They  that  ai%  called — and  who  is  not,  in  some  fount — to  can*y  his 
passions  and  appetites  safely  through  life,  can  do  it  only  on  the  theoiy 
of  foreseeing  the  cii'cumstances  in  which  they  are  liable  to  have  their 
appetites  and  passions  aroused,  and  prepaiing  befoi-ehand  to  meet  those 
cii'cumstances.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  man  can  hope  to  go 
safely  and  secm*ely.  The  theory  by  which  a  man  thi*ows  off  temptation, 
is,  that  he  rouses  up  in  his  mind  one  feeling  to  counteract  another.  If 
a  sti'ong  feeling  is  developed  in  a  child,  or  in  an  adult^  you  cannot  by  a 
mere  act  of  the  will  suppress  that  feeling.  The  will  must  rouse  up 
some  other  feeling  which  shall  dispossess  it.  And  so  the  mind  is  made 
up  of  antagonistic,  opposite  feelings  all  the  way  through. 

Where  passions  are  excited,  they  are  inheiSently  so  strong  that  there 
is  no  other  overmastering  power  in  the  mind.  Call  on  conscience — ^but 
conscience  is  feebler  than  passion.  Call  on  reason — ^but  reason  has  no 
opportunity  to  act  under  the  blinding  influence  of  the  appetites.  Call 
on  self-i'^spect,  on  resolution,  on  whatever  else  you  may — but  when 
the  passions  are  fairly  ai'oused  the^  oveimaster  all  resistance  in  the 
mind,  and  have  a  clean  sweep.  If,  therefore,  they  ai*e  to  be  resti-ained, 
at  must  be  by  prepai'ing  beforehand.  For  you  might  just  as  well  atr 
tempt  to  let  a  spark  flUl  upon  powder,  and  then  take  care  of  the 
[powder,  as  to  let  temptation  fall  upon  the  passions,  thinking  that 


WATCSFULKESS,  U 

then  you  can  bind  thera.  Beforehand  or  never!  No  repentance 
does  you  any  good  that  does  not  prepaid  you  by  watchfulness  to  resist 
temptation.  Very  little  is  done,  if  one  sins  through  the  passions, 
by  simply  praying,  and  asking  to  be  forgiven.  That  is  well  in 
its  way;  but  as  a  preventive,  unless  it  inspires  a  man  to  inquii-e  how 
he  felt,  and  what  was  the  way  in  which  the  enemy  approached, 
and  prepares  him  for  the  approach  again,  no  repentance  is  of  any 
practical  use.  Passions  ai*e  snai'es;  and  the  way  to  extract  a  man's 
self  from  snares,  is  not  to  be  caught  in  them.  Passions  are  lions  in 
ambush;  and  the  way  to  deliver  one's  self  from  the  lions  is  to  tako 
another  path,  and  go  where  they  are  not  Passions  ai-e  tigera  that  Im-k 
on  the  comers  and  in  the  dai-k  recesses  of  the  street.  Take  anothep 
street.  That  will  take  you  out  of  the  tigei**s  reach.  Passions  ai*e  dan- 
gerous, like  pitfalls,  like  precipices.  It  is  not  safe  to  get  near  them. 
You  aitj  safe  if  you  give  them  a  wide  berth.  You  do  not  know  that 
you  are  safe  if  you  do  not.  And  who  is  he  that  has  not  passions?  They 
are  the  overmasteiTng  part  in  many  natm'es.  They  swell,  as  the  tides 
swell  They  bum  as  the  fires  bui-n.  They  sweep  as  stonns  and  winds 
sweep.  And  no  man  can  perform  his  duty  to  himself— certainly  not  to 
his  God — who  does  not  undei'stand  that  the  battle  of  the  passions  is  one 

which  must  be  watched.  It  is  the  battle  in  which  watchfulness  .is 
wisdom. 

But  men  are  not  alike  as  regards  their  dangei*s.  Some  men's  tempta- 
tions are  not  from  the  side  of  the  passions,  because  they  have  thin 
necks  and  heads,  comparatively  speaking.  Their  temptations  lie  in  the 
direction  of  selfishness  and  pride.  They  are  not  subject  to  violent 
bursts  of  anger.  They  are  not  cruel.  They  are  not  likely  to  be  car- 
ried away  with  gluttony.  They  are  not  likely  to  be  ovei*flowed  with 
liiF  Their  temptations  steal  in  upon  them  in  the  form  of  atvarice, 
and  grasping,  greedy  desu'es.  They  ai-e  always  looking  after  their 
own  interests. 

These,  in  another  way,  just  as  much  as  those,  require  to  be  ovemuus- 
tered,  not  in  the  point  and  at  the  moment  of  temptation,  but  before- 
hand They  are  to  be  watched.  A  man  is  not  to  allow  himself  to 
come  under  the  influence  of  those  circumstances  in  which  these  peculiar 
dangers  of  his  temperament  and  his  disposition  will  be  developed ;  and 
every  man  must,  in  the  matter  of  watchfulness,  understand  his  own 
«elf.  Your  weakness  is  not  where  another  man's  is.  You  aj-e  weak  in 
one  way — ^that  is,  you  are  strong  in  one  way;  and  he  is  weak  in  another 
way — ^that  is,  he  is  Bti*ong  in  another  way.  For  what  w^e  popularly 
call  weakness,  ib  strength. 

If  a  man  has  temper  so  strong  that  it  is  all  the  time  mnning  away 
with  hiin,  we  say  that  man's  weakness  is  in  his  temnerl    If  a  man 
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has  mightiness  of  avarice,  men  say  of  him  "He  has  great  weakness  ib 
the  way  of  stinginess!" 

Your  excess  of  disposition,  your  strength  of  passion,  and  year 
temptableness  are  not  the  same  as  your  neighbor's.  Therefore,  it  la 
quite  foolish  for  you  to  watch  as  your  neighbor  watches.  Every  man 
must  set  his  watch  according  to  his  own  disposition,  and  know  his  own 
disposition  better  than  anybody  else  knows  it. 

If  a  fort  is  situated  so  that  the  weakest  side  is  on  the  east,  the  com- 
mander, if  he  is  wise,  will  set  his  watch  there.  He  says,  "I  believe 
that  if  I  defend  this  pointy  nothing  can  do  me  any  harm,*'  and  sets  his 
watch  thei-e.  But  suppose  the  commander  of  a  fort  whose  weak  place 
was  on  the  west  side,  should  put  his  force  all  on  the  east  side !  If  he 
would  defend  his  foit  successfully  he  should  put  his  soldiers  where  it  is 
weak. 

Hei*e  is  a  man  that  watches  against  pride ;  but  your  temptation  is 
on  the  side  of  vanity.  It  wiU  not  do  for  you  to  watch  against  pride, 
because  pride  Is  not  your  besetting  sin.  There  is  many  a  man  who  flat- 
ters himself  that  because  his  neighbor  has  connected  his  faults  by  gain- 
ing a  victoiy  over  pride,  all  he  himself  needs  to  do  is  to  gain  a  victoiy 
over  pride.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  that,  because  he  is  not  tempted  in 
his  pride.  It  is  very  easy  to  watch  against  an  enemy  that  does  not  ex- 
ist. It  is  very  easy  to  gain  a  victory  where  there  is  no  adversary. 
And  if  a  man  is  very  proud,  and  watches  against  vanity,  how  can  he 
hope  to  escape,  from  harm?  And  if  a  man  is  not  proud,  and  he  watches 
against  pride,  what  advantage  will  he  gain  by  it  ? 

The  point  where  you  ai*e  liable  to  be  assaulted  is  generally  the 
point  that  you  leave  most  exposed.  Men  ai*e  not  willing  to  admit  that 
they  are  assailable  and  vincible  in  the  point  where  they  are  weakest 
There  is  something  humiliating  in  it  Men  do  not  like  to  admit  that 
they  are  as  vain  as  a  peacock.  Men  do  not  like  to  say,  "  I  am  as  silly 
and  as  foolish  as  a  monkey."  They  will  say  it  of  then*  neighbor,  but 
they  do  not  like  to  say  it  in  regard  to  themselves.  They  do  not  like  to 
even  confess  it  to  themselves ;  and  they  ceitainly  do  not  like  to  confess 
it  to  any  friend.  And  yet,  every  man  must  guard  the  point  of  weak- 
ness in  himself.  And  watchfulness  must  not  be  general,  or  vague,  or 
theoretical.  Neither  must  it  be  the  same  as  this  man's  or  that  man's, 
whose  weakness  is  diiferent  from  youra.  Your  watch  must  be  set  over 
agjunst  that  which  is  weak  in  you.  Ai-^  you  slow  of  tongue,  and 
reticent  ?  Then  you  do  not  need  to  set  a  watch  at  the  door  of  your 
mouth.  And  yet  men  generally  pride  themselves  on  such  watchfulness 
as  that.  If  a  man  has  an  excellence,  he  generally  reads  the  scripture 
and  the  pious  books  that  praise  that  excellence.  If  a  man  ha^  a  special 
virtue,  he  usually  increases  that,  and  insists  upon  it,  and  ^eems  to  be 
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afraid  that  that  is  the  side  he  is  going  to  sin  on.  Tims,  a  man  "who 
is  abeady  careful  is  always  talking  about  pradenoe.  Oh  I  pioidence  is 
such  a  virtue  in  him !  A  man  who,  having  no  disposition  to  talk,  and 
DO  temptation  to  talk,  manages  his  tongue,  is  the  man  who  shakes  his 
head  at  careless  people,  and  is  proud  to  say  that  he  has  taken  good  care 
of  his  tongue,  and  does  not  often  sin  in  that  way.  God  made  your 
tongue  heavy,  and  that  is  the  reason  it  does  not  wag.  It  is  not  because 
you  have  a  special  virtue,  but  because  you  avail  yourself  of  a  natui*al 
peculiarity.     And  you  pride  yourself  upon  that!  ^^ 

It  is  the  interest  of  every  man  not  to  hide  from,  himself  his  ailment 
What  would  you  think  of  a  man  that  was  sick,  and  attempted  to  make 
himself  believe  that  it  was  his  foot  that  was  ailing,  when  it  was  his 
heart  T  Suppose  a  man  should  come  to  his  physician  and  have  him  ex- 
amine the  wiK)ng  eye,  and  pay  for  the  physician's  prescription, 
founded  on  the  belief  that  his  eye  was  slightly,  but  not  much  damaged, 
and  should  go  away  saying,  ^'I  am  a  great  deal  happier  than  I 
was,**  although  the  doctor  had  not  looked  at  the  diseased  eye  at  all  ?  If 
a  man  should  have  a  cancer,  or  a  deadly  sore,  on  one  arm,  and  should  re- 
fuse to  let  the  physician  see  that,  but  should  show  him  the  well  arm,  he 
would  imitate  what  men  do  who  use  all  deceits  and  delusions  to  hide 
their  moral  sores  and  weaknesses  and  faults,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
themselves,  fr^m  their  physician,  fr*om  all  persons,  and  then  congratu- 
late themselves  that  they  2xe  not  in  danger. 

Watchfrilness  requires  that  a  man  should  be  honest,  and  should 
know  where  he  is,  and  where  his  danger  is.  Let  others  set  then*  watch 
where  they  need  it,  and  you  set  youra  where  you  need  it.  Elach  man's 
watchfulness  should  be  accoixiing  to  his  temperament  and  constitution. 

And  that  is  not  all.  Eveiy  man  should  know  what  ai'e  the  circum- 
stances, the  times  and  the  seasons,  in  which  he  is  liable  to  sin.  To  make 
this  matter  entirely  practical,  thei*e  ai'e  a  great  many  who  neglect  to 
watch  until  the  proper  times  and  seasons  for  watching  have  passed  away. 
Suppose  your  fault  is  of  yom*  tongue?  Suppose  your  temper  takes  that 
as  a  means  of  giving  itself  ah*  and  explobion  %  With  one  man  it  is 
when  he  rises  in  the  moi'ning;and  befoi^  breakfast  he  is  peculiarly  ner- 
vous and  sasceptible.  It  is  then  that  he  is  irritable.  It  is  then  that 
things  do  not  look  right  And  it  is  then  that  the  boys  get  it,  and  the 
girls  get  it,  and  the  servants  get  it,  and  his  companion  gets  it,  and 
everybody  gets  it  It  is  then,  before  he  has  had  his  coffee,  that  his 
tongue,  as  it  wei*e,  snaps,  and  throws  off  sparks  of  fire. 

With  another  man,  it  is  at  evening,  when  he  is  jaded,  and  wearied 
with  the  care  and  labor  of  the  day.  'He  has  emptied  himself  of  nervous 
excitement,  and  left  only  excitability.  And  then  is  the  time  when  he  is 
liable  to  break  down  in  various  ways. 
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^  Men  must  set  their  watch  at  the  time  when  the  enemy  is  accnitomed 
to  come.  Indians  usuallj  make  their  attack  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  men  sleep  soundest ;  and  that  is  the  time  to  watch 
against  Indians.  There  is  no  .use  of  doing  it  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  They  do  not  come  then.  If  it  be  when  you  are  sick  diat 
you  are  most  subject  to  malign  passions,  tlien  that  is  the  time  when  you 
must  set  your  watch.  Or,  if  it  be  when  you  are  well  that  the  tide  of 
blood  swells  too  feverishly  in  you,  then  that  is  the  time  when  you  must 
set  your  watch.  If  at  one  time  of  the  day  more  than  another,  ezperi- 
ence  has  shown  that  you  are  liable  to  be  tempted,  then  in  that  part  of 
the  day  you  must  be  on  your  guard 

They  that  watch  with  the  sick  know  that  on  the  turning  of  the  night 
is  the  critical  and  perilous  period.  Somewhere  between  midnight  and 
morning  more  persons  die  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  twenty-four 
horn's.  There  is  something  in  the  temperature,  or  in  the  magnetic  con- 
ditions, at  that  time,  which  renders  death  more  liable ;  and  therefore 
watchers  bestow  special  attention  upon  patients  at  that  time. 

Everybody  has  his  hours,  his  times  and  seasons,  and  his  circum- 
stances ;  and  every  man  should  learn  them  for  himself;  and  every  man 
should  set  his  watch  then  and  there..  And  frequently,  by  watching  at 
the  right  time,  you  can  easily  caiTy  yourself  over  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Men  are  required,  also,  to  watch  by  reason  of  the  external  condi- 
tions into  which  they  ai-e  thrown.  And  men  are  very  unlike  in  this 
also.  Some  men  are  at  home  very  liable  to  temptation ;  but  when  they 
go  abroad  they  are  braced  up,  and  are  not  so  open  to  triaL  I  have 
known  peraons  who  were  intolerable  at  home,  who  abused  their  wife, 
and  abused  their  children,  and  seemed  to  think  that  home  was  made 
for  a  man  to  lay  down  watch  m,  and  be  as  ugly  as  he  felt  like  being; 
but  whose  love  of  approbation,  or  interest,  when  they  went  away  from 
home  seemed  to  i*estrain  them.  I  have 'seen  men  who  were  most 
agreeable  on  the  street,  and  wherever  you  met  them,  until  they  got 
home.     And  if  a  man  is  so  constituted,  he  must  set  his  watch  at  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  men  who  seem  to  be  cross  and 
crabbed  away  from  home.  Then'  shai-p,  keen,  twinkling  eye  watches 
for  advantage.  If  you  met  them  on  the  street,  or  in  the  strifes  of  busi- 
ness, you  would  say  that  they  were  sapless  and  hard ;  and  yet,  when 
they  come  home,  how  gentle  and  generous  they  are !  Thei-te  is  many  a 
man  that  has  no  reputation  in  the  street,  who  is  idolized  by  those  who 
see  him  within  the  walls  of  the  household.  I^  then,  a  man's  tempta- 
tions  are  away  from  home,  there  is  where  he  must  watch. 

The  influences  that  come  up  around  us  from  social  connections  also 
determine  this,  largely.  There  are  many  men  who  are  like  a  ship 
aground.     "When  the  tide  is  out  she  does  not  leak — of  cours*'  not;  but 
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1^  soor  as  the  tide  comes  up  and  surroiinds  her,  she  leaks  at  eyeiy  seam, 
and  is  filled  with  water.  And  so  there  are  men  who,  when  the  tide  is 
np,  are  perfectly  whelmed,  but  who,  when  the  tide  goes  out,  are  perfectly 
free. 

Now,  men  must  see  all  these  things  respecting  themselves.  The 
pulpit  cannot  tell  them  about  them.  It  Lb  eveiy  man's  business  to  know 
himself  accurately,  and  to  know  how  to  carry  himself  morally  from  bad 
to  good,  from  good  to  better,  and  fr'om  better  to  best  And  it  must  be 
by  foresight  and  vigilant  watching. 

We  see  that  watching  requires  the  knowledge  of  one's  own  nature, 
and  of  the  times  and  seasons  and  circumstances  in  which  his  moods  and 
dispositions  and  attributes  are  to  act 

In  view  of  this  brief  exposition,  I  remai'k,  first,  upon  the  condition 
of  a  man  who  has  no  plan  of  moral  life ;  who  has  no  knowledge  of  him- 
self; who  has  no  care ;  who  never  keeps  accotlnt.  We  know  very  well 
what  would  be  the  career  of  any  ma^  in  business  who  bought  without 
consideration,  and  sold  without  calculation ;  who  gave  notes  and  made 
no  record;  who  ran  up  debt  upon  debt,  and  forgot  to-day  what  were 
the  ti-ansactions  of  yesterday.  How  long  before  such  a  man  would 
come  to  bankmptcy?  In  business,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  there  must 
be  system,  not  only,  but  foresight;  and  not  only  foresight,  but  constant 
watching  on  the  part  of  the  man  of  business  respecting  his  affairs.  And 
where  any  business  man  is  lacking  in  foresight,  and  lacking  in  know- 
ledge of  its  conditions,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time.  He  is  sure,  sooner 
or  later,  to  come  to  disaster. 

And  if  that  be  so  in  the  merchandise  of  things,  however  precious 
the  commodities  may  be,  how  much  more  is  it  so  in  the  merchandise  of 
qualities !  How  can  a  man  take  so  complex  a  thing  as  his  own  soul, 
and  caiTy  it  safely  in  a  world  where  it  is  smTounded  and  acted  upon  by 
varied  influences ;  where  the  imagination  is  so  soliciting ;  where  the 
sentiments  are  played  upon ;  where  the  very  air  seems  to  breathe  upon 
us  influences  good  or  malign  t  How  can  a  man  take  all  his  instincts 
and  passions  and  appetites  and  carry  them  freely  through  the  world, 
utterly  thoughtless  of  what  shall  be  done  to  him,  of  what  he  is,  and  of 
what  he  is  to  become?  And  yet,  this  is  the  fate  of  thousands.  There 
are  thousands  of  persons  who  are  living  so  habitually.  They  think 
themselves  to  be  very  good,  because  they  are  not  very  bad.  Many  persons 
have  no  positive  life  or  character.  They  never  think;  they  never  plan; 
they  never  eagerly  fore-look;  they  never  vigUantly  guard.  They  are 
floating  through  life,  and  taking  whatever  fiite  may  befall  them.  This 
b  not  wise,  our  Master  being  witness,  who  said,  "Watch,  lost  ye  enter 
into  temptation."    You  cannot  afford  to  be  tempted.    You  certainly 
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cannot  afford  to  be  tempted  under  circumstances  where  you  will  break 
down. 

Wc  see,  too,  how,  outside  of  that,  this  overweening  confidence  de- 
stroys men.  A  man  that  does  not  believe  he  is  vincible,  will  not  watch. 
If  »  man  believes  that  he  is  invincible  under  assault,  why  should  he 
watch  t  /Men  have  an  extravagant  estimate  of  their  own  viitues  and 
excellencesTT  the  resuTt  is  that  they  are  frequently  not  half  so  strong 
'i  ,^  /uiXy  ^  ^^y  thinK  they  are.  I  know  that  experience  in  life  makes  one  more 
and  more  reverent  of  that  sentence  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  I  have 
quoted — "Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  When  we  see  what  calam- 
ities befall  men,  we  shudder,  and  thank  Crod  that  we  were  never  lefL  to 
such  circumstances.  If  that  man  fell  under  such  a  pi'essure,  you  say, 
"  I  thank  God  that  he  did  not  put  me  where  that  man's  foot  slid.  I  did 
not  think  there  was  much  danger  in  that  dii'ection ;  but  if  that  man 
was  not  able  to  bear  the  temptation,  how  do  I  know  that  I  should  not 
go  down  as  he  did  ?"  To  be  sui*e,  a  man  ought  not  to  be  a  cowai*d ; 
but  he  is  not  wise  to  have  such  an  overweening  estimate  of  hb  power 
in  the  day  of  temptation,  as  not  to  humble  himself,  and,  i*everently, 
every  day,  say,  "  God  deliver  me  from  being  tempted."  He  is  not  wise 
who  says,  ^\i,  am  too  sti*aight  ever  to  be  crooked ;  I  am  too  strong  ever 
to  be  bent ;  I  am  too  tough  ever  to  be  broken :  let  temptation  play 
about  me ;  I  have  a  lightning-rod  of  resolution."  By-and-by  will  come 
the  flash,  and  stiike  deai'  thi*ough  to  the  foundation  of  the  house. 

No  man  can  afford,  therefore,  living  in  such  a  world  as  this,  with 
the  air  full  of  invisible  influences,  and  with  dangers  thundering  on  every 
•^  side,  to  say,  "  I  am  in  no  danger ;  or,  if  there  are  dangers,  I  am  just 

the  champion  that  can  meet  them  and  overcome  them."  Such  men  are 
twisted  off  and  thrown  down,  as  a  tornado  twists  off  the  stalwart  oak 
and  throws  it  in  an  instant  to  the  ground. 
I  But  some  men  will  say,  "Is  thei'e,  then,  such  poor  stuff?  Is  there  no 
I  such  thing  as  a  virtue  that  is  able  to  stand  in  the  day  of  battle  ?  Is 
I  there  no  heroism  ?  Ai'e  men  to  creep  into  their  holes  ?  Are  men  to 
shelter  themselves  behind  bomb-proofs.?  Is  this  a  world  in  which  sin 
is  the  only  thing  that  can  go  openly,  and  in  which  truth  and  righteouh- 
ness  must  always  fight  behind  bulwai*ks?"  It  is  a  world  in  which  men, 
at  least,  when  they  are  veterans,  may  ventui'e  as  they  did  not  in  youth. 
It  ceitainly  is  a  world  in  which  virtue  is  not  to  be  cowardly.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  presumptuous ;  it  Lb  not  to  be  extra  hazardous.  Although  when  the 
path  of  duty  is  once  mai*ked  out,  no  man  should  shi'ink  fi*om  it  because 
it  is  dangerous.  For  providence  never  puts,  a  man  on  any  path  of  duty 
without  making  provision  for  his  safety,  ^nd  it  is  always  safe  to  fol- 
low the  line  of  duty  where  it  is  marked  out  But  it  is  not  safe  for  any 
man  to  provoke  temptation,  and  throw  himself  in  its  way.  |  Thei*efore^ 
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men  that  are  trae,  pure  and  upright,  sin  against  their  own  souls  when 
they  purposely  and  self-confidently  ventnre  under  the  influence  oi  temp- 
tation. There  are  a  great  many  persons  that  are  young  in  conscience, 
that  are  inexperienced,  and  that  are  to  a  certain  extent  innocent,  who 
permit  themselyes  to  do  what  the  riper  experience  even  of  bad  men 
would  never  permit  them  to  do.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  dcfUying 
with  temptation.  Many  a  maiden  will  insensibly,  and  step  by  step, 
allow  herself  to  be  led  to  things  that,  if  not  wrong,  are  yet  so  near  to 
it  that  ihej  lie  in  its  very  twilight ;  and  she  is  all  the  time  excusing  to 
herself  such  permissions  and  such  dalliance,  and  saying,  '^I  do  not  in- 
tend to  do  wrong.  I  shall  in  due  time  recover  mysel£"  There  is  many 
a  man  who  takes  the  serpent  into  his  hand,  because  it  is  lithe,  and 
graceful,  and  burnished,  and  beautiful,  and  plays  with  that  which  in 
some  unguarded  moment  will  strike  him  with  its  poison  fangs ;  and  it  is 
poor  excuse,  when  this  dalliance  has  led  him  to  the  very  edge  of  Z^  dl 
temptation,  and  has  struck  the  fatal  poison  into  him,  for  him  to  say,  '^  I  w^^\\y 
did  not  mean  to.**  The  mischief  is  done.  The  damnation  is  to  come.  1^^^^^^ 
And  it  is  poor  comfort  to  say,  ''I  did  not  mean  to."  Pass  by  it;  come 
not  near  it ;  keep  far  from  it,  and  then  you  will  be  safe.  But  it  is  not 
safe  for  innocent,  or  inexperienced,  or  unconscious,  or  inconsiderate 
virtue,  to  go,  by  dalliance,  near  to  things  that  carry  in  them  the  very 
venom  of  Satan.  And  yet,  how  many  there  are  that  laugh,  and  are  gay, 
and  graceful,  with  a  thousand  quips  and  cranks,  aqd  beautiful  as  a 
bubble  that  rises  on  the  sea,  and  like  a  bubble  burst  in  a  moment  I 
"  Watch,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation." 

There  are  a  great  many  persons  who  are  not  liable  to  the  tempta- 
tions and  destruction  which  come  from  the  inflammation  of  passion. 
There  are  a  great  many  persons  who  allow  themselves  to  follow  an  in- 
quisitive eye.  .They  like  to  explore.  They  like  to  know  what  is  going 
on.  There  are  a  great  many  young  men  that  come  down  to  New 
Ycnrk  who  like  to  see  what  gamblers  do,  and  have  a  great  interest  in 
going  into  their  saloons  and  their  dens,  and  allowing  themselves  to 
nibble,  and  see  what  will  be  done  to  thenu  There  are  a  great  many 
that  go  to  the  strange  woman's  house.  It  is  pure  carvmty  that  leads 
them  there  I  They  go  to  take  statisHca,  There  are  a  great  many  that 
want  to  iee  life  /  and  what  they  mean  by  seeing  life,  is  seeing  rotten- 
ness. Hey  go  to  see  what  depravity  can  do.  They  go  to  filthy  dens. 
'  They  go  to  brutal  rings.  They  go  where  sport  means  cruelty,  and 
where  pleasure  means  lust — ^lust  that,  like  the  mud  of  the  unquiet  sea, 
cannot  reat  They  go  to  see,  not  intending  hann.  And  yet,  in  the 
language  of  scripture,  the  "  dart  strikes  through  the  liver,"  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  who  deliberately  carry  themselves  within  the  sweep  of 
dieae  things. 
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What  should  you  think  of  a  man  who,  coming  do^m  to  New  York, 
should  sajy  ^I  lutTe  had  quite  an  experience  this  morning.  I  have 
been  up  to  one  of  the  shambles  where  they  were  butchering ;  and  I 
saw  them  knock  down  oxen,  and  saw  them  cut  their  throats^  and  saw 
the  blood  flow  in  streams  from  the  great  gashes.  I  spent  a  whole  half 
day  there,  looking  at  men  killing,  and  killing,  and  killing/'  What 
would  you  say  of  a  man  that  said,  ^'  I  haye  been  crawling  through  the 
sewers  under  the  street  $  for  I  want  to  know  what  is  at  the  bottom  of 
things  in  this  city  t"  What  kind  of  curiosity  would  that  be  T  What 
should  you  think  of  a  man  who  went  where  he  could  see  the  offal  of 
hospitals  and  dissecting  rooms,  and  went  wallowing  in  rottenness  and 
disease,  because  he  wanted  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  things  in 
general  T  And  yet,  here  are  men  who  take  things  more  feculent,  more 
fetid,  more  foul,  more  damnable  and  dangerous — the  diseases,  the 
ulcers,  the  sores  and  the  filth  of  the  appetites  and  thepasnons ;  and  they 
will  go  wading  and  looking  at  things  that  a  man  should  shut  his  eyes 
on  if  they  were  providentially  thrown  before  him.  Why,  there  are 
some  things  that  it  is  a  sin  to  look  at  twice;  And  yet  there  are  men 
who  hunt  them  up  I 

It  is  said  in  one  of  the  old  ^^  Lives  of  the  Saints,'*  that  the  devil 
found  a  young  man  at  a  theatre,  and  took  possession  of  him ;  and  the 
saint  rebuked  him,  and  said^  ^YWhy  do  you  take  one  of  the  Lord's 
children-t"  and  the  devil  saidJ^S^What  business  has  one  of  the  Lords 
children  on  my  ground  t"  >lc  is  thus  in  temptation.  M^  tempt  Jhe 
devjL  They  send  a  message  to  him,  inviting  him  to  come  and  take 
them. 

Bising  from  these  youthful  indiscretions  and  depravities  and  destruc- 
tions, there  are  those  who  are  more  considerate,  and  are  less  liable  to 
these  inflammatory  temptations,  and  are  marking  their  course  in  life  on 
this  principle :  '*  I  will  not  lie ;  but  I  will  take  every  advantage  I  can, 
just  inside  of  lying."  And  they  run  their  line  of  life  so  near  to  deceit 
that  it  is  equivocaL  It  is  very  diflicult  to  tell,  sometimes,  which  side 
of  the  line  they  are  on.  They  are  conscientious  in  this.  They  say,  ''I  do 
not  mean  to  lie.  I  mean  to  take  care."  But  they  go  so  near  that  the 
least  joggle  of  their  wheel,  if  they  run  over  an  unexpected  stone,  throws 
them  over  the  Una  They  get  back  just  as  soon  as  they  can  ;  but  the 
mischief  is  done,  and  cannot  be  repaired. 

There  are  men  who  live  so  near  to  cheating  that  though  they  do  not 
mean  to  cheat,  circumstances  cannot  bend  them  without  pushing  them 
over.  There  are  many  men  who  are  like  an  apple  tree  in  my  garden, 
whose  trunk  and  roots,  and  two-thirds  of  the  branches,  are  in  the  gar« 
den,  and  one-third  of  whose  branches  are  outside  of  the  garden  walL 
And  there  are  many  men  whose  trunk  and  roots  are  on  the  side  of 
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honesty  and  nprightneflB,  but  who  fire  living  bo  near  Hie  gai-den  wall 
that  they  throw  their  boog^  clear  over  into  the  highway  where  iniquL' 
ties  tramp,  and  are  free. 

It  is  never  safe  for  a  man  to  nm  so  near  to  the  line  of  right  and 
wrong,  tiiat  if  he  should  lose  a  wheel  he  would  go  over.    It  is  like 
trayeling  on  a  monntam  road  near  a  preoipioe.    Ton  should  keep  so 
far  from  the  precipice  that  if  your  wagon  breaks  down  there  is  room     /      ,^jM. 
enough  between  you  and  the  precipice.      Otherwise  you  cannot  be*^^   ^^ 
safe. 

There  are  a  great  many  men  who  are  pious  on  this  principle :  *<How 
economically  can  I  go  to  heaven  f  Virtne  is  to  them  like  gold  to 
a  traveler ;  and  they  say,  '*NowI  want  to  spend  just  as  little  as  I  can. 
I  want  to  make  this  voyage  just  as  cheaply  as  possible.''  Men  mean  to 
get  to  heaven ;  but  they  do  not  mean  that  it  shall  cost  them  any  more 
virtue  than  they  can  possibly  help.  Everything  that  the  world  will 
allow  them  to  have  they  take.  They  practice  as  little  self-denial  as 
they  can  get  along  with,  hoping  that  there  will  be  an  equalization  ot 
everything  in  the  world  to  come. 

Oh !  what  a  dangerous  and  degrading  condition  is  that  man  in 
whose  life  lies  right  along  the  twOightJisfi^  where  he  is  liablf^  at  any 
moment  to  be  cast  over  into  darknes& 

This  subject  comes  very  near  to  those  who  have  been  overtaken  by 
sins  and  fermenting  follies.  There  are  many  men  who  have  been 
caught  by  wix)ng,  and  are  honestly  striving  to  break  away  from  it 
There  are  persons  who  are  recedmg  from  depths  of  wickedness. 
They  should  never  again  even  look  back  to  the  ground  from  which 
they  have  fled  When  God  called  Lot's  family  from  Sodom,  and  told 
them  to  flee  for  their  lives,  he  said  to  them,  ^'  Look  not  back."  It  was 
dangerous  for  a  person  fleeing  from  Sodom  even  to  look  back.  It  is  a 
grand  lesson  of  history  hung  out  as  a  warning  to  us.  Such  lingering 
looks  cast  back  are  perilous.  They  tend  to  lead  people  again  to  that 
which  is  eviL  It  is  very  bad  for  a  man,  in  leaving  his  old  sins  and 
temptations,  not  to  break  with  them  so  that  they  are  his  enemies. 

A  man  that  has  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  may  restore  himself ; 
but  he  must  put  that  habit  under  his  foot,  and  keep  it  there.  The  path 
toward  reformation  is  a  steep  and  burning  one ;  but  he  must  walk  in  it. 
For  a  man  who  has  once  become  addicted  to  drinking,  to  allow  himself 
to  go  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  or  for  him  to  permit  himself 
to  meddle  with  the  cup  in  the  slightest  degree,  is  insanity.  It  is  the 
very  in&tuation  of  folly.  For  a  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
in  strong  drink,  there  is  only  one  safe  course.  H^  should  keep  so  far 
from  temption  that  temptation  cannot  touch  him.     *  Lend  ns  not  int^ 
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temptation,**  should  be  the  prayer  of  such  a  man  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  night  to  night 

Those  of  you  who  are  attempting  to  break  away  from  cards  and 
houses  of  infSuny ;  those  of  you  who  are  attempting  to  break  away  from 
those  lusts,  those  conrnpt  inclinations,  that  draw  men  into  perdition, 
should  neyer  go  near  your  old  companions,  or  your  old  haunt&  There 
is  but  one  single  way  that  you  can  escape  destruction ;  and  that  is  by 
shutting  your  eyes  to  the  past,  and  looking  forwai'd  to  the  city  of  re  | 
fuge.    Flee!    JPlee/  fi^tMf^ 

It  is  not  safe  for  you  to  dally.  To  be  a  good  man  is  an  earnest  ba- 
siness,  and  ought  to  occupy  one's  whole  time.  You  can  better  af- 
ford to  be  half  and  half  in  any  thing  else  than  in  virtue,  and  religion,  aiid 
manliness.  You  are  to  be  wholly  for  God,  or  you  are  liable  to  be 
wholly  for  Satan. 

My  Christian  friends,  we  have  a  thousand  reasons  for  watching  lest 
we  enter  into  tempUxtion,  We  have  experiences  every  day  of  those 
manifold  temptations  which  live,  and  are  like  dust  on  a  mirror,  or 
like  scratches  upon  its  back.  We  are  liable  to  fall  into  sins  and 
defilements,  as  well  as  other  men.  But  those  who  have  not  the  hope 
that  the  Christian  has,  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  are  met 
in  every  dh-ection  by  fiuitasies  and  follies,  by  delusions  and  deceits,  and 
by  vehement  temptations  of  every  sense  and  every  appetite ;  and  how 
much  more  do  they  need  to  watch  and  to  pi*ay  that  the  power  of  God  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  come  down  upon  their  soul  and 
quicken  it,  and  give  it  strength  1  How  do  they  need  to  watch  and 
pray  lest  they  enter  into  temptation  I 

Mblj  God  keep  you  from  temptation ;  but,  that  he  may  do  it,  keep 
yourselves  from  temptation — ^from  its  places ;  from  its  materials  and  in- 
struments ;  from  its  circumstances ;  fix>m  all  its  moods.  May  God 
inspire  you  with  that  vigilance  by  which  you  shall  foresee  your  own 
dangers,  and  either  avoid  them  or  meet  them  armed  for  victory. 
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PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Wb  render  thee  thanks,  onr  Hearenlj  Father,  for  the  great  meieiea  with  wMoIl 
then  hast  tarTonnded  ns  erer  sinee  we  were  bom.  Thoa  hast  not  been  rigorous,  bnt  len- 
ient. Thon  hast  not  giren  by  measure,  bnt  oTerflowing,  surpassing  expectation.  Thou  ^ 
haet  created  ns  rojally.  Not  anj  other  thing  Is  created  with  such  powers,  and  with  snch 
derelopments  of  them  slL  Kor  is  there  before  aoj  other  oreatnie  npon  the  earth  open 
nieh  a  fhtnre  as  there  is  open  before  ns ;  snch  growth  in  every  part  of  the  mind ;  such 
richness  snd  refinement;  and  snch  promise  of  communion  with  spirits  abore,  and  with 
thine  own  tell  We  are  not  of  the  clod,  though  we  are  bom  of  the  dust.  We  are  not  of 
the  animal  creation,  though  to  us  there  is  given  an  animal  body.  We  are  to  gain,  trii> 
omphanlly,  a  growth  out  of  it,  and  above  it,  and  beyond  it.  We  are  to  oome  into  oom- 
maDton  with  Thee.  The  foreshadowing  is  already  upon  ns.  The  earlier  experiences  are 
Dpon  ns.  What  is  the  wonder  of  the  meaning,  what  is  the  magnitude,  of  that  commn* 
nion,  we  cannot  comprehend.  It  is  onr  folly  to  believe  that  weoan  reason  of  these  higher 
things,  and  know  of  them  fhim  the  light  of  revelation,  and  the  dender  light  of  experienoe ; 
for  they  surpass  knowledge.  We  see  at  the  best  but  as  through  a  glass  darkly.  At  the 
veiy  highest  we  are  only  childxen  in  things  spiritual,  and  do  not  know  how  to  put  them 
together,  nor  how  to  draw  the  mighty  circle  of  everlasting  and  universal  trath.  Yet, 
though  we  cannot  give  the  bounds  and  the  ontlines,  we  believe  that  we  are  coming  unto 
a  glorious  likeness  to  thee;  unto  higher  powers;  unto  nobler  disclosures;  imto  a  more 
blessed  reaidenco.  We  look  forward  to  that.  We  believe,  with  humble  faith,  that  by 
parity,  by  hope,  by  love,  we  are  culturing  ourselves  for  that  great  unknown  blessedness. 

O  Lord,  our  God !  behold  the  strife  and  the  turmoil  that  often  is  in  ns.  Behold  the 
temptations  which  lie  in  wait  aronnd  about  us.  Thou  dost  behold  whenever  we  call. 
Thou  hast  marked  the  path  before  us,  and  we  hear  thy  voice  saying,  <*  This  is  the  way; 
walk  ye  in  it.''  If  we  stop  onr  ears  and  will  not  hear;  if  we  blind  our  eyes,  and  will  not 
aee,  and  rush  into  danger,  and  are  overwhelmed,  it  is  onr  fhnlt.  Thon,  O  Gk>d,  wouldst 
saooor;  thon  wouldst  warn;  tbon  haat  set  up  thy  law  as  a  guide  evexy where.  G-rant,  we 
Deseeoh  of  thee,  that  we  may  take  heed  to  onr  ways.  Grant  that  we  may  walk  in  the 
paths  which  experience  shows  to  be  safe  and  profitable.  May  we  not  be  content  Cer- 
t^nly  may  we  not  be  content  to  live  for  the  pleasures  of  life.  For  ns  is  immortality. 
Why  should  we  live  as  though  the  world  were  all.  For  us  is  the  certainty  of  universal 
bleMsdness,  and  high  and  holy  companionship.  Why  should  we  say,  **Let  us  make 
three  tabernacles  for  ns  here." 

Great,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  we  may  be  inspired  more  and  more  to  overcome  the 
present,  to  rise  superior  to  its  pleasures,  and  beoome  stronger  than  Its  temptations.  May 
we  take  hold  of  the  invisible  world.  May  we  draw  something  of  onr  life  firom  it,  and 
rejoice  more  and  more  that  the  day  draws  near  when  the  disclosure  shall  come,  the 
shadows  shall  fall,  the  morning  shall  break,  and  we  shall  rise  into  eternal  knowledge  and 
blessedness. 

We  beseech  of  thee  to  have  compassion  npon  any  that  are  infirm;  upon  aU  that  are 
m  trouble;  upon  all  that  wrestle  inwardly;  npon  all  those  that  are  discouraged;  npon  all 
those  thst  are  tempted;  npon  thoee  that  are  thralled  and  snared;  upon  those  that  are  sick, 
sad  heart-sick.  O  thon  Comforter!  be  thon  more  gracious  to  them  than  they  think. 
Raise  up  friends  for  the  friendless.  Baise  up  those  that  shall  teach  the  ignorant.  May 
there  be  that  trae  friendship  which  shall  draw  the  friendless  into  ways  of  virtue. 

Have  compassion  npon  those  that  are  tempted  more  than  they  are  able  to  bear.  May 
sn  those  that  are  out  of  the  way  be  succored.  Draw,  we  beseech  of  thee,  more  end  more 
the  ontcsst  back  again  to  virtue  and  to  integrity.  Let  thy  kingdom  come  everywhere  in 
this  nation,  and  throughout  the  earth.  Hasten  that  glorious  day  of  prediction  when 
Christ  shall  take  nnto  him  his  power,  and  reign  in  all  the  earth.  Grant  that  we,  by 
prayer  and  labor  and  fStith,  may  bring  on,  according  to  the  measure  of  our  strength, 
something  of  the  blessedness  of  that  day.  O  Lord!  how  long  shall  the  earth  wait  ft>r 
thee?  Come,  Lord  Jesns.  Even  so,  come  quickly.  And  to  thy  name  shaU  be  the  praise, 
forever  and  forever*    Amnu 
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PRATER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  Uen  the  word  of  exhortation  and  of  warning.  Deliver  thoae  that  ate 
snared.  Bring  out  of  captiyitj  those  that  are  bound.  Save  those  that  are  in  the  thraD 
of  temptation.  Surelj  is  the  net  spread  for  them,  and  they  run  into  it  more  foolishly 
than  the  bird  into  the  snare.  Grant  that  these  delusions  may  pass  awaj.  Give  virtue, 
give  power,  give  Tictoiy,  to  all  thj  people  that  are  called  to  this  warfare  of  the  souL 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  there  may  be  some  to-night  that  shall  turn  awaj 
fnm.  bad  courses,  from  indiscretions,  from  all  circumstances  of  danger.  And  bring  us 
all,  when  life  is  over,  to  that  blessed  land  where  there  shall  be  no  more  temptations ; 
where  there  shall  be  no*more  slokness  $  where  there  shall  be  onlj  joy  and  purity  foroTer 
and  forever.    Amtn. 


n. 


Paul  and  Demetrius. 
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I  propose  to  remark  upon  the  histoiy  contained  in  the  19th  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Acts,  beginning  with  the  2Sd  yerse,  and  continoing  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

This  scene  took  place  ^t  Ephesns,  in  Aaia.    Paul,  together  with 

seTeral  of  his  companions,  had  centered  there  for  no  inconsiderable  time. 

He  had  gone  from  place  to  place,  retnming,  from  time  to  time,  and  making 

that,  as  it  were,  the  center  of  his  field.     And  his  labor  in  yarioos  cities 

had  been  eminent,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of  his  enemies,  and 

the  fruit  of  it  had  been  very  great — so  mach  so  as  to  produce  a  yery 

important  impression  upon  that  part  of  the  public  who  were  discerning 

and  forelooking. 

"And  the  same  tine  there  arote  no  smaU  stir  about  that  way;  for  a  oertain  maa 
named  Demetrioa,  a  tilTerBmith,  which  made  silver  BhrinoB  for  Diana,  brought  no  small 
gain  unto  the  omftsmen.** 

Shrines  were  little  images  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  together  with 
the  statue  of  the  goddess  Artemis,  or  Diana,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
her.  These  were  made  and  distributed  among  the  worshippers.  Eyerj 
verj  pious  man  had  one  in  his  house.  Of  course,  at  Ephesus  eyerybody 
was  pious.  This  temple,  which  was*  between  four  and  fiyehundnA  feet 
long,  and  some  two  or  three  hundred  feet  broad,  surrounded  by  a  col- 
onnade of  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  or  a  hundred  and  forty  mag- 
nificent columns,  stored  with  treasures  of  art,  and  yery  rich  withal  in 
gold  and  silver,  was  much  resorted  to — so  much  so  that  the  city  itself 
reaped  a  great  harvest,  and  became  very  proud  of  their  temple,  and  very 
proud  of  their  goddess.     And  so  piety  flourished  there. 

He  "called  together"  these  craftsmen,  "with  the  workmen  of  like 
occupation  "—of  affiliated  trades — "  and  said,  Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this 
craft  we  have  our  wealth.* ' 

Haying  uttered  that  one  single  sentence,  and  hit  the  nerve,  he  ha<l 
nothing  more  to  say  on  that  subject    He  did  not  need  to  say  any  more. 

SoiCDAT  ETC2cncG,  J11I7  8S,  lS09d— Lessok  :  Pia.  LXn.  Htmxb  (Plymouth  CoU60ti«i)i 
Vot.  907,  **8U]iias  Shore,*' USX 
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For  now  they  were  prepared  to  be  both  patriotic  and  pious !  Onoe 
strike  men's  pocket  fiurly,  and  then  show  them  that  duty  to  their  pocket 
requires  that  they  should  be  pious,  and  there  will  be  no  end  to  their 
piety ;  or  that  they  should  be  patriotic,  and  they  will  be  furiously  patri- 
otic I  And  so  Demetrius,  who  was  a  discemer  of  human  nature,  was 
in  some  regards  very  much  to  be  respected.  He  was  a  afarewd  man ; 
and  he  called  together  all  these  craftsmen  and  fellow  laborers,  and  said 
to  them  one  salient  thing — "  Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have 

our  wealth."    And  then  he  went  on : 

**  MoreoT«r,  fe  Bee  and  hear  that  not  alone  at  Epheaoa,  but  almoat  thxoaghont  all  Alia, 
this  Panl  hath  p^zanaded  and  tuned  away  the  people,  aajing  that  the^r  be  no  Godi 
which  are  made  with  hands.  So  that  not  only  this  oar  cra/t  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at 
nanghi,  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  should  be  despised,  and  her 
magnifleenee  should  be  destroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  woishippeth." 

Incidentally,  he  felt  it  a  pity  that  the  craft  should  suffer ;  but  he 
could  not  endure  that  the  temple  should  suffer. 

There  is  nothing  that  attaches  people  so  much  to  their  religion  as  to 
have  every  body  admiring  it  A  church  that  every  body  talks  about 
seems,  to  those  that  belong  to  it,  to  be  a  most  admirable  church.  And 
here  was  this  temple,  and  this  Diana,  that  all  the  world  admired.  The 
people  that  dwelt  in  the  town  where  the  world  came,  where  they  bought 
shrines  and  images  of  her,  and  where,  tarrying,  they  spent  their  money— 
how  must  they  have  adored  their  most  profitable  goddess ! 

"And  when  they  heard  these  sayings,  they  were  tail  of  wrath"— for  piety  is  veiy  apt 
to  be  full  of  wrath;  it  very  easily  gets  angry—**  and  cried  oat,  saying,  Great  is  Diaua  of 
the  Ephesians!  And  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  oonAislon;  and  having  canght 
Gains,  and  Aristarchus,  men  of  Macedonia,  PanPs  companions  in  travel,  they  rushed 
with  one  aocord  into  the  theatre^— the  great  public  forum;  *'  and  when  Paul  would  hare 
entered  in  unto  the  people,  the  disciples  suffered  him  not,  and  certain  of  the  chief  of 
Asia,  which  were  his  Mends,  sent  unto  him  desiiing  him  that  he  would  not  adrentore 
himself  into  the  theatre.** 

Paul  would  have  gone  in.    He  was  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  as  faitlf 

fid  to  his  Mends  as  fidelity  itself 

**  Some,  .therefore,  cried  one  thing,  and  some  another;  for  the  assembly  was  conftesed; 
snd  the  more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come  together." 

It  is  an  exquisite  picture  of  a  mob — a  set,  probably,  of  several  thou- 
sand people,  all  confusedly  hustled  together  in  this  vast  forum,  bawling 
at  the  top  of  their  voice,  some  one  thing,  and  some  another ;  and  the 
greatest  paitof  them  not  knowing  what  they  were  there  for,  except  to 
help  make  the  noise.  And,  ailer  all,  this  is  the  way  in  which  ti-uth  has 
been  attacked  mostly  in  this  world.  People  have  got  mad  at  it;  have 
bawled  at  it ;  and  have  had  mobs,  and  riots,  and  all  manner  of  physi- 
cal, forceful  proceedings  against  it.     But  of  that  hereafter. 

'<  And  they  drew  Alexander  out  of  the  multitude,  the  Jews  putting 
him  forward."  Alexander  wished  to  explain  matters  to  them.  He 
**  beckoned  with  the  hand,  and  would  have  made  his  defence."    Well* 
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why  did  not  they  let  him — these  Greeks,  these  Epheeians;  these  men 

that  had  sach  a  splendid  temple,  and  snch  a  profitable  goddess,  and  that 

had  oome  together  to  have  a  consultation  as  to  what  they  should  do  t 

They  had  caught  one  of  the  men,  and  he  wanted  to  make  his  statement 

to  them,  and  beckoned  to  them  to  hold  their  peace,  and  be  quiet  while 

he  should  do  it    What  was  the  objection  to  hearing  him  T 

Now  comes  the  only  sensible  man  that  seems  to  have  belonged  to 

the  crowd: 

**  When  the  town-cleik  had  appeased  the  people,  he  laid.  Ye  men  «f  Epheras,  "what 
man  is  there  that  knoweth  not  that  the  eltf  of  the  Spheeiaaa  is  aworahipper  of  the  great 
goddees  Diana  and  of  the  image  which  fell  down  firom  Jupiter  f  Seeingi  then,  that 
these  things  eannot  be  spoken  against,  je  ought  to  be  quiet  and  to  do  nothing  rashlj. 
Per  fsbftTe  brought  hither  these  men,  whieh  are  neither  robbers  of  ohnrohes  nor  jet 
blas^mexB  of  your  goddess.  Wherefore,  if  Demetrius  and  the  craftsmen  which  are 
with  him  hare  a  matter  against  anj  mau,  the  law  is  opeo,  and  there  are  deputies;  let 
them  implead  one  another.** 

If  he  had  said  this  at  the  beginning  of  the  turmoil,  he  might  as  well 
hare  talked  to  the  wind.  Ton  never  can  do  anything  with  an  excited 
man,  or  an  excited  crowd,  taking  them  on  the  rising  tide ;  but  if  you 
can  only  get  them  to  bawl  for  two  hours,  until  they  are  tired,  then  there 
is  some  chance  for  you.  The  town-clerk  knew  it.  And  you  see  how 
after  this  crowd  had  expended  their  energies  in  howling,  they  were  dis- 
posed to  listen. 

'*  If  je  enqutre  anjthing  ooneemlng  other  mattefs,  it  shall  be  determined  in  a  lawfhl 
Msemblj." 

And  then,  having  secured  their  good  sense,  he  toucnes  their  fear  a 

little: 

**  For  wo  are  in  danger  to  be  called  in  question  for  this  daj's  uproar,  there  being  no 
eanse  whereby  we  mi^  gire  an  account  of  this  concourse/' 

They  were,  you  know,  Roman  subjects,  and  the  government  was 

very  jealous,  particularly  of  great  crowds  of  people,  fearing  they  might 

have  some  political  design  masked  under  their  apparent  zeal.    They  had 

felt  the  sword  and  rod,  and  this  appeal  was  very  significant  to  them. 
**  VRien  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  dismissed  the  aasembty." 

So  the  foam  passed  off.  And,  yet  the  history  stands  here ;  and  it  is 
a  history  not  without  many  points  of  profound  interest  to  us. 

Paul  had  been  preaching  Christ  as  against  idols,  it  seems  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Demetrius.  If  Paul  had  preached  moral  truth  as  against 
heathenism,  in  any  such  general  and  philosophical  manner  that  it  did 
not  touch  men's  practical  affairs,  he  might  have  gone  on  preaching  to 
this  day,  and  nobody  would  ever  have  thought  of  opposing  him. 

Men  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  toleration  of  Rome,  and  the 
Roman  government,  and  the  toleration  of  ancient  civilized  nations,  as 
oompared  with  the  intolerance  of  Christian  nations  and  Christian  times. 
Wherever,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  men  preach  truths  adverse  to 
the  current  truths  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  kept,  like  the  douds,  high 
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above  men*8  heads,  in  the  abstract  region,  they  can  preach  them  just  as 
long  as  they  please.  Paul  might  have  discussed  the  abstract  questions 
of  religion,  of  the  structure  of  the  moral  government  of  God,  and  the 
various  questions  of  idols  and  idolaters,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  no 
Demetrius  would  have  risen  up.  It  was  not  until  he  so  discussed  them 
that  the  abstract  became  concrete ;  it  was  not  until  the  truth  that  he 
preached  f6und  an  application  to  men — to  their  occupations,  to  their 
morals,  to  then*  interests,  and  so  to  their  prejudices — ^that  his  preaching 
became  offensive. 

This  reconciles  the  statement  that  men  love  truth,  and  are  willing  to 
hear  the  truth,  with  the  other  statement,  that  men  resist  light,  and  will 
not  have  it  It  is  true  that  men  do  love  truth,  abstractlj  considered. 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  seeing  that  a  thing  is  true  in  a  different  way,  or  in 
a  higher  wa^,  than  a  man  is  accustomed  to  see  it  And  on  one  side 
men  do  like  the  tratL  But  still,  that  feeling  is  not  so  strong  in  them 
as  their  interests  are.  ^Yhen  the  truth  fitted  itself  into  their  apprehen- 
sion, they  liked  it ;  but  when  it  is  carried  forward  with  such  applica- 
tions and  such  various  inflictions  that  their  lower  natm'e  rises  up  against 
their  highei*  nature,  and  preponderates,  then  men  become  haters  of  the 
truth. 

Again,  all  great  truths  do  reach  down,  finally,  to  men*s  private  and 
business  life.  There  is  no  great  moral  truth  which  does  not  ramify  and 
radicate  itself  so  that  if  it  be  faithfully  preached,  first  or  last  it  will 
find  its  way  down  to  men's  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  conduct,  and 
business,  and  politics,  and  every  thing  else.  I  will  defy  any  man  to 
preach  any  great  salient  moral  truth  thoroughly,  and  not  touch  the  artist's 
business.  No  man  can  pi^each  any  great  salient  moral  truth  thoroughly, 
and  not  find  himself  meddling  with  questions  which  concern  courts, 
merchants,  statesmen,  politicians.  For  all  truth,  carried  out,  runs  into 
the  practical 

When,  therefore,  it  is  said,  These  churches  and  ministers  have  no 
right  to  meddle  with  political  questions,  it  is  saying  substantially  this: 
that  ministers  may  preach  truths  as  long  as  they  preach  them  so  that 
they  do  not  hit  anywhere ;  as  long  as  they  preach  them  abstractly;  but 
that  when  they  have  carried  them  out  in  such  a  way  that  they  take  hold 
of  men's  interests,  and  so  begin  to  be  practical,  then  they  must  stop, 
because  they  have  no  right  to  preach  politics! 

In  no  other  land  as  much  as  in  this  does  preaching  so  soon  become 
political ;  for,  as  we  profess  to  be  Christians,  we  have  a  right  to  bring 
all  public  questions  to  the  arbitrament  of  revealed  truth.  And,  first  or 
last,  at  one  tir  le  or  another,  almost  every  question  that  belongs  to  reli- 
gion, becomes  a  political  question.  It  would  not  have  given  the  slight- 
est offence,  in  years  gone  by  for  a  man  to  have  preached  monogamy-— 
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tliat  a  man  oaght  to  have  but  one  wife;  that  men  ought  to  maintain 
the  New  Testament  doctrine  on  this  subject  A  man  might  have  thun- 
dered against  polygamy,  without  exciting  any  opposition.  But  the 
time  is  coming,  Teiy  likely,  in  which  there  will  be  two  parties  bidding 
for  votes.  Utah  will  be  between  them;  and  one  party  will  wink  at 
]>olygamy,  while  the  other  party  will  be  strong  for  monogamy.  And 
then  according  to  this  doctrine,  no  man  will  have  a  right  to  preach  on 
that  sabject^  because  he  has  no  right  to  preach  politics. 

There  is  no  question,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  society,  that 
may  not  become,  by  the  eddyings  and  shiftings  of  public  afiaii's,  a 
political  question.  And  it  is  held  that  men  must  not  preach  upon  it. 
And  if  they  do,  some  Demetrius,  ordained  or  unordained,  will  rise  up 
and  say,  *^  These  men  are  unsettling  the  community,  and  also  disturb- 
ing our  interest,  or  our  polity,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Paul  had  no  conception  of  what  he  was  doing.  He  was  preaching 
Christ  fearlessly,  fineely,  to  the  understanding,  to  the  conscience,  to 
ecvety  one  of  ^e  feelings  of  the  human  heart  He  had  no  idea  that 
there  was  such  a  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  as  Demetrius.  He  did 
not  dream  that  he  was  hm-ting  anybody.  And  yet,  you  see  what  were 
the  ramifications  of  moral  truth,  and  how,  as  the  result  of  Paul's  preach- 
ing, there  uprose  this  Demetrius,  and  his  craftsmen,  and  all  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  bore  testimony  against  them.  Though  Paul  did  not 
know  it,  every  one  of  them  had  been  hit  by  him.  So  subtle,  so  £eu*  be- 
yond what  he  realized,  was  the  outreach  and  power  of  the  Gospel,  that 
ivhen  Paul  was  preaching  Christ  with  one  thought  and  one  purpose, 
he  ft>und  that  he  was  doing  vastly  more  than  he  intended,  reaching 
down  to  men  that  he  never  knew  existed,  and  to  occupations  that  he 
never  had  in  his  mind.  And  so  long  as  the  world  stands,  faithful 
preaching  will  not  only  do  what  the  preacher  aims  to  do,  but  a  great 
deal  more.  It  will  do  unconscious  things.  It  will  reach  men  that  he 
never  thought  of,  and  interests  that  he  never  contemplated.  * 

Truth  may  be  handled  with  unnecessary  offence ;  it  may  be  rudely 
handled ;  it  may  be  preached  with  intemperateness  and  disproportion ; 
it  may  be  preached  without  a  wise  regard  to  times  and  seasons.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  skill  and  wisdom  in  keeping  the  passions  of  men 
down,  while  you  appeal  to  their  reason  and  their  higher  feelings.  There 
is  such  a  way  of  preaching  that  under  favorable  circumstances  we  can 
sometimes  persuade  men  to  hear  the  truth  against  their  interests.  But, 
on  the  :whole,  in  dealing  with  communities  of  men,  there  is  no  way  in 
which  you  can  so  preach  the  truth  that  it  will  destroy  men's  interests, 
and  have  them  remain  peaceable,  and  like  it 

In  the  development  of  Gospel  truth,  society  is  obliged  continually 
to  change  its  interests.     It  is  indispensable  to  growth,  that  the  lower 
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fomifl  of  life  should  change  to  higher  ones,  and  some  occupations, 
therefore,  should  be  modified.  Things  that  are  entirely  reputable  in 
one  age,  become  entirely  disreputable  in  another.  Things  that  our 
&thers  hardly  thought  of  would  now  cast  a  man  out  of  society.  This 
belongs  to  the  necessity  of  development  and  growth. 

When  you  are  preaching,  not  for  any  special  work  in  any  single 
man's  soul,  but  so  as  to  renovate  the  community,  make  sure  of  this, 
that  you  never  can  preach  so  as  to  be  felt  and  have  power  in  the  commu- 
nity, without  raising  against  you  all  those  whose  interests  must  sufier. 

That  was  what  our  Master  meant  when  he  said,  '^I  came  not  to 
send  peace,  but  a  sword."  He  knew  (for  he  needed  not  that  any  man 
should  testify  to  what  was  in  man)  that  the  strong  man  of  the  heart 
would  not  be  bound  or  cast  out  of  his  own  castle  unless  there  was 
strength  superior  to  his  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  He  knew  that  men 
who  lived  by  pampering  superstitions,  and  lusts,  and  e?il  passions, 
would  not  consent  to  be  purified  without  a  struggle.  Satan,  either  in 
man  or  in  society,  is  neither  to  be  bound  or  cast  out,  except  there  be 
a  mighty  power  over  against  him. 

You  will  therefore  be  prepared  to  say  that  this  Demetrius  was  a 
very  bad  man.  That  is  the  general  opinion.  I  do  not  think  myaelf 
that  he  was  a  saint:  but  was  he  exceptionally  bad!  I  do  not  know 
that  he  was  worse  than  any  ordinary  man  here.  I  doubt  if  there  are 
not  five  hundred  Demetriuses  in  this  congregation — ^that  is  to  say,  men 
who,  under  the  same  circumstances,  would  do  just  exactly  what  De- 
metrius did.  We  look  upon  him  with  all  the  light  and  refinement  of 
our  modem  consciences ;  but  that  is  not  a  fair  judgment  We  must 
go  back  and  look  at  the  way  in  which  he  was  educated,  and  consider 
the  plane  on  which  he  stood,  and  see  how  things  looked  to  him,  and 
then  form  our  judgment  of  him.  We  must  remember,  ki  the  fii'St  place, 
that  he  knew  no  religion  but  heathenism,  and  that  he  supposed  that  to 
be  the  best  religion  there  was  in  the  world.  We  must  remember,  too, 
that  he  occupied  the  same  relation  to  his  religion  that  the  Tract  Society 
does  to  the  Christian  religion.  The  Tract  Society  makes  shrines — ^little 
books,  littie  instructive  treatises,  representing  their  notions  of  religion. 
What  was  Demetrius  doing?  He  made  no  books;  but  he  was  making 
little  images  of  the  temple,  and  littie  statues  of  Diana.  And  they  were 
sent  into  everybody's  house,  in  order  that  men  might  have  then*  religion 
right  by  them.  It  is  a  convenient  thing  to  have  a  pocket  god ;  and 
he  was  helping  people  to  have  little  portable  deities  of  then*  own.  And 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  symbolism,  I  do  not  know  why  they  had 
not  a  right  to  employ  those  things.  Symbolic  teachings,  statues,  gar- 
ments, were  employed  by  the  most  intelligent  of  the  old  heathen,  to 
help  their  imagination.    They  did  not  worship  the  stone,  the  gold,  not 
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the  gilver.  They  said,  "These  are  mere  remembrancsers.  We  look  at 
them,  and  see  God."  And  oxa  prayers  serve  very  much  the  same  pur- 
pose. They  quicken  om:  imagination,  and  help  as  to  approach  the  real 
God.     . 

Demetrius,  a  shrewd  man,  without  doubt^  probably  said  to  himself 
^\%  is  better  for  the  people  to  stick  to  their  religion.  And  what  if 
making  their  shrines  is  profitable  to  me,  I  am  working  at  a  religions 
business;  I  am  working  for  the  good  of  men's  conciences,  and  for  thfi 
fhrtherance  of  the  fidth.  I  am  doing  just  the  thing  that  a  devout  man 
ought  to  do.  And  as  our  religion  is  associated  with  our  country,  I  am 
making  men  not  only  religious,  but  patriotic  And  this  wanderer,  this 
vagabond  Jew,  himself,  when  he  has  discovered  what  we  are  so  proud 
of,  will  believe  in  Ephesianism."  He  felt  that  he  was  doing 
right  in  fostering  the  spirit  that  prevailed  among  them.  -  He 
felt  that  here  was  a  man  preaching  against  the  settled  religion 
of  the  people,  and  against  the  settled  policy  of  the  state,  and 
offending  the  prejudices  of  the  best  portion  of  the  community.  He 
felt  that  here  was  a  man  destroying  all  the  educated  notions  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  preparing  them  to  break  loose  from  thehr  ideas  of 
reli^on,  and  embrace  blank  infidelity.  Here  was  a  man  that  was  a 
Jew,  that  was  not  bom  in  Asia  anyhow,  that  was  bom  away  off  in 
Palestine,  and  was  setting  forth  a  strange  God ;  and  Demetrius  felt 
everything  in  him  rise  up  with  indignation.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to 
say  that  though  that  was  not  the  wisest  and  best  course,  it  was  not  a 
very  flagitious  one,  judging  from  ordinary  specimens. 

And  consider  that  doubtless  he  had,  in  a  certain  sort,  a  sincere  be- 
lief in  Diana,  his  tutelary  divinity ;  and  that  he  could  say,  with  some 
truth,  ''My  conscience  pliedges  me  to  do  this."  We  know,  from  the 
narration,  and  the  way  it  is  given,  that  the  mainspring  of  his  conduct 
was  interest  He  said  so,  distinctly,  to  the  craftsmen.  ''Ye  know  that 
by  this  crafl  we  have  our  wealth."  Being  a  sagacious  merchant,  he 
probably  looked  over  his  accounts,  and  said,  "I  have  not  made  as  many 
shrines  as  usual  The  demand  for  them  is  becoming  less  and  less,  be- 
cause this  Paul  has  been  going  about  unsettling  the  faiths  of  men.  If 
this  goes  on,  I  cannot  tell  what  will  become  of  my  business."  He 
looked  at  the  matter  as  a  sagacious  manufacturer.  And  selfishness 
was  stirred  up  in  him,  unquestionably.  But  I  think  he  had  a  feeling 
of  devoutness,  according  to  his  knowledge  and  condition. 

And  that  brings  up  the  question  of  mixed  motives.  Was  it  wrong 
for  Demetrius  to  gain  all  this  advantage  through  a  selfish  consideration  ? 
No.  Was  it  wrong  for  him  to  mingle  with  his  piety,  such  as  it  was, 
and  with  his  patriotism,  such  as  it  was,  personal  regard?  No,  it  was  not 
^nrong.  If  yon  were  to  take  away  from  men  all  that  religion  wMch  comes 
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from  their  personal  interest  in  it;  if  70a  were  to  take  away  from  them 
that  love  of  oomitry,  that  desire  for  good  goTemment,  that  patriotisiny 
which  springs  from,  or  is  based  npon,  selfish  considerations^  I  am  afraid 
there  would  be  yery  little  operative  patriotism  in  the  commnnitj.  If 
you  were  to  take  away  from  men  their  attachment  to  their  country  as 
the  place  where  they  live,  and  where  their  children  live,  you  would  le- 
moTC  the  greater  part  of  that  patriotism  which  animates  the  masses  of 
the  community.     And  yet^  they  may  have  some  pure  patriotic  feeling. 

In  that  great  up-heaving  and  purifying  convulsion,  our  late  dvil 
war,  at  first  men's  more  generous  sentiments  flamed  up.  They  were 
I'c^y  to  give  ahnost  everything  for  their  country,  without  a  thought 
of  their  own  interest  They  acted  enthusiastically  and  heroically.  But 
after  a  few  months  had  passed  by,  how  many  wei'e  willing  to  come 
forward  and  give  their  money  to  the  government  t  And  what  was  the 
argument  for  taking  the  bonds,  but  this :  "  If  the  Government  is  not 
worth  anything,  what  is  any  bank  or  any  institution  going  to  be  worth 
in  this  country  t  Our  iDterest,  therefore,  requires  that  we  should  main- 
tain the  Government"  And  how  soon  the  idea  of  men*s  going  into 
the  army  without  money  and  without  price  died  out!  How  soon 
pecuniary  considei'ations  came  in  I 

But  do  you  suppose  that  because  a  man  took  a  large  bounty,  and 
recdved  regular  pay,  in  the  army,  he  had  no  patriotism  t  He  had 
some  patriotism.  But  he  acted  from  mixed  motives.  A  man  may  act 
from  strong  selfish  motives,  from  strong  avaricious  motives,  and  yet 
there  may  be  miiigled  with  these  higher  motives.  And  it  is  just  this 
that  deceives  men.  Because  they  see  that  their  self-interest  runs  in 
the  direction  of  religion  or  patriotism,  they  gild  it  over,  and  say,  "  AU 
the  force  whidi  is  inspired  by  the  lower  basilar  feelings  takes  on  the 
form  of  religious  feelings ;"  and  they  give  credit  for  all  that  force  to  the 
religious  feelings.  Men  think,  for  instance,  that  their  zeal  in  religion 
is  purely  a  matter  of  conscience,  not  stopping  to  consider  how  much 
diat  zeal  depends  on  their  standing  in  the  church,  on  their  social  posi- 
tion, on  the  influences  that  surround  them,  and  how  far  it  is  their 
interest  to  be  zealous  concerning  particular  truths  of  religion. 

This  question,  then,  comes  up,  where  there  are  mixed  motives: 
Does  the  presence  of  the  lower  vitiate  or  destroy  the  higher  t  No.  It 
adulterates  it,  but  it  does  not  destroy  it  Where  a  man  acts  for  a  right 
thing  fr'om  a  pure  motive ;  where  a  num  sees  the  truth,  and  follows  it 
conscientiously,  from  love  to  God,  from  love  to  man,  and  from  love  to 
the  truth  itself,  that  is  the  highest  form  of  conduct  But  if  afterwards 
there  is  the  consciousness  in  his  bosom  that  while  he  acts  from  these 
higher  motives  interest  comes  in,  this  lower  motive  does  not  vitiate  the 
others.    It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  lower  motive  is  kept  in  its  proper 
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place,  bnt  the  higher  motaveB  are  not  destroyed  by  the  existence  of  the 
lower  one. 

SoQietimes  when  persons  examine  themselves,  they  say,  ''I  fear  I 
am  not  truly  a  Cluistian,  becanse  I  find  that  I  am  acting  from  such  and 
such  lower  motives,  as  well  as  from  higher  ones."  Well,  there  are 
Tery  few  people  who  act  from  less  than  five  or  six  different  motives. 
Almost  all  our  actions  spring  from  compjlex  motives.  Our  faculties 
are  complex,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  our  motives  will  be 
complex.  But  when  the  motives  are  in  the  main  of  the  highest  order, 
if  a  lower  motive  comes  in,  though  you  may  not  be  on  the  highest 
plane,  yet  you  may  be  within  the  bounds  of  righteousness.  When, 
however,  the  lower  motive  is  the  strongest,  and  religion  is  merely  an 
embellishment  of  that;  when  the  animating  motive — that  which  gives 
life  and  power — ^is  self-interest,  and  conscience  is  used  as  a  varnish  or 
cloak,  then  it  becomes  detestable,  pernicious.  It  is  what  we  call 
'^hypodisy."  It  is  acting  frt>m  one  motive  under  the  pretense  that 
the  action  proceeds  from  another  motive.  A  man  is  not  necessarily  a 
hvpocrite  who  acts  frx>m  different  classes  of  motives ;  but  he  who  acts 
from  a  lower  class  of  motives  under  the  pretense  that  he  is  acting  from 
a  higher  class,  is  hypocriticaL 

Now,  I  will  not  deny  that  Demetrius  had  some  patriotism,  and 
some  sentiment  of  devotion.  I  think  it  very  likely  that  he  had.  But 
it  18  very  evident  that  his  feeling  of  self-interest  was  stronger  than 
either  of  these.  He  was  not  a  good  man ;  and  yet  he  was  not  an 
extremely  bad  man*  He  was  just  like  men  that  you  see  every  day. 
There  are  many  men  who  do  business  with  no  better  motives  than 
those  which  actuated  him.  A  man  does  a  kindness ;  and  you  find, 
when  you  get  at  his  motive,  that  it  was  a  selfish  one.  ''  Why  did 
you  do  that  kindness  f  you  may  say  to  him.  *'To  tell  you  the 
truth,"  he  says,  ^^I  want  accommodation;  and  this  man  is  cousin 
to  one  of  the  principal  directors  of  that  corporation,  and  I  knew 
it  would  help  him;  and  I  knew  that  when  I  asked  for  accom- 
modation it  would  be  in  his  power  to  help  me.  You  never  lose  any- 
thing by  being  kind.  I  tell  my  friends  that  they  ought  to  be  kind." 
That  is  not  thought  to  be  very  bad;  and  it  is  just  precisely  the 
same  that  Demetrius  did,  acting  fi-om  one  motive  in  connection  with 
other  stronger  ones,  and  keeping  the  best  looking  one  ahead  for  show, 
and  the  other  ones  out  of  sight  for  work  I  And  so  we  find  it  all  tlu*ough 
society,  and  all  through  life.  There  is  nothing  more  common  than  for 
men  to  hang  one  motive  outside  where  it  can  be  seen,  and  keep  the 
others  in  the  background  to  turn  the  machinery.  V^ 

From  this  narrative  we  may  derive  the  principle  or  statement  that 
moral  truth  is  of  transcendently  more  value  in  every  community  than 
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all  the  mflterial  interests  of  society.  It  is  of  more  Tslue  than  the  order 
and  peace  of  society  itself  There  is  an  impression  that  the  Gkwpel  is 
sach  a  soothing  symp,  such  a  tranqniUzing  system,  that  if  a  prmher 
knows  his  business,  men  going  to  hear  him  will  be  made  very  peaoeable 
and  happy,  and  will  go  away  feeling  very  good  I^  on  the  other  hand, 
a  man  disturbs  the  community,  and  when  he  preaches  men  are  yiolentlj 
excited,  and  there  are  disputations,  and  parties  are  formed,  it  is  thought 
that  these  results  are  printa  fade  evidence  that  he  is  not  a  true 
preacher  of  the  Gk)speL  And  it  has  passed  into  a  byword — ^we  see  it 
in  all  the  fifth-rate  newspapers,  and  hear  it  from  the  lips  of  pot-house 
politicians  (those  men  whose  wisdom  rises  no  higher  than  the  pas- 
sions)— that  ministers  ought  to  be  ^'followers  of  the  meek  and  lowlj 
Jesus,"  and  that  they  ^'go  beyond  their  sphere  "  when  they  preach  so 
as  to  disturb  anybody. 

But  did  you  notice  what  I  read  in  the  opening  service  from  our 
Saviors  lips? 

"Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth ;  I  come  not  to 
send  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance 
against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the  dangh- 
ter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law.  And  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they 
of  his  own  household."  I  have  come  to  teach  men  the  truth,  and  to 
form  a  conscience  for  the  truth.  I  have  come  to  make  men  feel  that 
it  is  more  important  that  they  should  follow  the  convictions  of  moral 
sense,  than  that  they  should  follow  their  interests  or  their  friendships. 
Every  man  must  stand  up  in  his  place  and  say,  "  This  is  the  truth,  and 
I  will  abide  by  it"  And  then  men  will  be  disturbed  by  his  example. 
Therefore  he  must  be  their  foe.  Then  there  will  be  division  and 
quarreling.     And  yet,  he  must  stand  firm  to  the  truth. 

K  you  go  home,  saying,  "  I  must  follow  the  Lord,"  and  everybody 
in  the  household  says,  "We  are  foDowing  Mammon;"  or,  "We  are 
following  the  Goddess  of  Pleasure,"  it  is  for  you  to  stand  by  your 
higher  light  And  you  will  give  offence.  You  will  be  an  element  of 
discord.  Nevertheless,  you  must  be  firm,  though  yom-  doing  so  leads 
to  disruption.  If  the  father  and  mother  will  worship  Baal,  and  the 
child  would  Worship  Jehovah,  the  child  must  not  yield.  And  if  there 
be  quarreling,  it  is  not  the  child's  fault 

If  men  in  a  community  see  that  good  morals  are  being  dissolved, 
and  that  the  tone  of  conscience  is  being  lowered,  and  they  preach  a 
truth  that  is  calculated  to  raise  the  tone  of  conscience,  and  make  it 
more  imperious  than  it  was,  so  that  it  shall  rebuke  those  who  are 
supplying  food  for  men's  passions  and  lusts,  and  so  that  it  shall  come 
in  conflict  with  ignorance  and  superstition,  I  take  the  side  of  the  dis- 
turber.   I  am  bound  to  preach  the  truth  so  that  every  man  shall  see 
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the  right  better,  and  so  that  the  whole  of  society  shall  live  on  a  higher 
plane.  I  am  bound  to  preach  so  as  to  bring  about  the  reorganization 
of  sodety-^peaceably  if  I  can;  but  if  men  will  not  let  it  be  done  peace- 
ably, it  is  their  lookout,  and  not  mine.  I  am  bound  to  preach  so  as  to 
inspire  men  with  the  conception  that  they  who  live  for  the  present 
only,  five  as  animals  live.  •  I  am  bound  to  preach  so  that  men  shall 
avoid  grogshops  and  pawnbrokers'  offices.  But  the  grog-sbop  keeper 
and  the  pawnbroker  do  not  like  it;  and  they  say,  <^My  business  will  be 
rained  if  this  preaching  is  not  stopped." 

That  which  you  recognize  as  being  true  in  its  lower  applications,  is 
jnst  as  tme  in  its  higher  appHcations.  And  that  which  our  Master  did, 
and  which  the  old  apostles  did,  has  been  done  by  every  one  that  is 
worthy  to  be  called  an  apostle  since  the  days  of  Christ 

There  has  been  a  great  dispute  as  to  whether  there  are  any  legiti- 
mate descendants  of  the  apostles.    I  think  there  are.    They  are  sup- 
posed to  come  by  the  imposition  of  hands.    JT  believe  they  come  by  the 
imposition  of  hands.    It  is  supposed  that  the  hand  is  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  candidate.    No,  it  is  placed  a  little  lower  down — ^upon  the 
heart    And  it  is  the  hand  of  the  Holy  Ghost    That  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  apostles  who  has  a  clearer  and  higher  understanding 
of  the  truth  than  those  about  him,  and  who  so  preaches  it  that  it  dis- 
turbs the  consciences,  the  peace  and  the  settled  order,  of  those  about 
him,  and  disturbs  them  just  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  work  of  refor- 
mation.   If  men  say  that  in  Rome  there  are  descendants  of  Peter  or 
Paul,  let  them  show  that  they  are  purer  and  more  disinterested  than  other 
men;  that  they  go  out  to  reform  the  world  just  as  those  apostles  did ; 
that  they  break  up  wrong ;  that  they  buDd  up  right ;  that  they  biing  light 
where  there  is  darkness.     If  they  prove  their  apostolicity  in  this  man- 
ner, I  sh^  not  have  a  word  to  say.    I  think  him  to  be  a  descendant 
of  the  apostles  who  preaches  as  the  apostles  did,  and  as  the  Master  did, 
that  which  benefits  men's  souls.    I  have  no  objection  to  bishops.    I 
should  like  to  see  a  hundred  more  than  there  are.    I  do  not  envy  them 
their  robes,  nor  their  dioceses,  nor  their  honors.    But  if  they  say  that 
they  are  apostofic  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  any  other  good 
man  is  apostolic,  I  should  like  to  see  what  they  do.    If  they  are  imi- 
tatmg  the  example  of  the  apostles  in  the  community,  and  do  not  caro 
for  honor  nor  for  ease;  if  they  are  probing  wickedness  in  the  commu- 
nity; if  they  are  making  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  God;  if  they  are 
tevolutionizers  by  the  power  of  Christ's  truth,  then  I  say.  Yes,  they  are 
not  only  bishops,  but  apoBtoUc  bishops.    They  are  called  of  God  by 
the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost    The  evidence  of  it  is,  that  they  are 
doing  the  work  of  the  apostles.    He  that  does  the  apostles'  work  is  of 
the  ^rasdes.    He  is  of  the  same  Uneage,  if  you  please  to  caD  it  sa 
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That  is  the  only  apostolic  desoent  that  I  believe  in,  and  the  only  one 
that  I  think  will  be  believed  in  long.  He  that  holds  the  same  Gospel 
as  the  apostles  did,  and  preaches  it  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same 
spirit,  is  an  apostolic  preacher,  ordained  or  tmordained. 

This  work  is  going  on  in  our  time.  Do  not  think,  because  it  has 
gone  on  through  one  phase  triumphantly,  that  the  end  has  come.  Do 
not  suppose,  because  we  have  fought  a  gi-eat  battle  for  liberty,  that  the 
conflict  is  over.  Do  not  think  that  the  time  for  agitation  is  passed, 
and  that  now  we  are  going  to  have  a  blessed  peace.*  You  are  not  perfect 
yet  Society  is  not  peifect  And  industry  is  far  from  being  perfect 
It  is  badly,  corruptly,  unjustly  organized.  Social  life  is  not  pare. 
There  are  ten  thousand  questions  which  are  so  crooked  that  they  be- 
long to  the  prophecy  that  crooked  places  must  be^  made  straighL 
There  ai*e  places  that  are  depressed,  and  must  be  exalted.  There  are 
great  wrongs  that  tower  up  like  mountains,  which  must  come  down. 
The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  to  be  doctrinal ;  but  all  doctrinal  preach- 
ing is  to  come  down  and  touch  our  life. 

This  nation  will  be  agitated  on  a  great  many  questions.  All  na- 
tions are  being  agitated  on  these  same  questions.  The  truth  of  God 
has  not  done  its  full  work  anywhere.  The  power  of  God  in  Jesus 
Chiist,  the  power  of  the  divine  principle  of  love,  to  make  the  individual 
character  b^utii^,  is  not  expended.  We  are  to  live  on  a  higher  plane. 
We  are  to  "think  more  nobly  and  truly.  We  are  to  feel  more  divinely 
and  heroically.  We  are  to  live  lives  that  shall  approximate  moi-e 
neaily  to  the  divine  modeL 

And  as  it  is  with  the  individual,  so  is  it  with  society.  There  are  to 
be  expansions  of  social  intercourse.  There  are  to  be  purifications  and 
refinements.  They  are  to  cross  men's  interests,  and  upset  men's  opin- 
ions. Civil  society,  in  its  own  structure,  is  to  undergo  a  revolution. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  so  always.  ^'  The  earth  is  tlie  Lord's,"  and  it  is  one 
day  to  be  redeemed.  That  day  is  coming  little  by  little  in  Em'ope. 
Little  by  little  it  is  coming  in  Asia.  It  is  yet  to  come  in  eveiy  country 
on  the  globe.  The  world  is  to  be  disenthralled  and  pui-ified.  The 
whole  globe  is  to  be,  in  its  totality,  higher  than  the  most  favored  Chiis- 
tian  community,  or  the  most  &vored  Christian  family,  or  the  most  em- 
inent Christian  individual.  And  before  that  time  comes,  the  truth 
must  have  free  course  to  run  and  be  glorified.  It  must  be  preached 
in  fidelity  and  power. 

My  young  friends,  who  are  beginning  life,  beware  of  taking  sides 
with  cun-ent  opinions.  Opinions  ai*e  not  true  simply  because  they  are 
held  to  be  tnie  in  your  day.  Whatever  thing  comes  to  you  with  the 
light  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  inspiring  meditation  and  research ;  whatever 
4iiing  inspires  you  with  a  nobler  life,  and  to  a  higher  activity  m  that 
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life — that  take.  Range  yourselves  on  the  side  of  coming  truth.  Range 
yomselves  on  the  side  of  clearer  manifestations  of  God.  Do  not  run 
after  every  novelty.  Do  not  go  hither  and  thither  for  change.  But 
wherever  you  are  continually  drawn,  your  conscience  and  reason  bear- 
ing witness  that  you  are  drawn  in  a  direction  in  which  you  are  less 
animal  and  selfish  and  proud,  and  in  which  you  are  nobler,  truer,  simpler, 
and  sweeter-minded,  there  go.  Follow  that  call ;  for  it  is  a  divine  calL 
Satan  will  never  tempt  you  to  go  toward  God.  By  no  blandishment 
will  he  make  you  humbler  and  better.  Whatever  may  have  been  your 
teaching  or  your  theori^dng,  be  true  to  the  inspirations  of  the  divine 
mind. 

God  is  yet  woiking  in  the  world,  and  he  is  to  bring  to  pass  a  glory 
of  which  at  present  we  have  but  the  feeblest  conception.  Be  not  afraid 
of  agitations.  Be  not  afraid  of  excitements.  Only  see  that  they  are 
agitations  and  excitements,  not  of  the  lower  passions,  but  of  the  moral 
sentiments.  Be  not  a&aid  that  you  will  not  be  orthodox.  Be  God's, 
and  then  you  will  be  orthodox.  Whatever  the  churches  may  say, 
^grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ"  Then,  whether  you  measure  more  or  less  t^an  the  creeds  call 
for,  you  will  be  sure  to  be  on  the  right  ground. 

I  call  you  to  a  larger  Christian  life ;  to  a  nobler  Christian  faith ;  and 
to  one  that  shall  augment  to  the  end  of  your  lives.  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  become  a  member  of  this  sect,  and  wear  our  epaulets  and  our  but- 
tons and  our  stripes,  and  to  go  about  boasting  of  our  superiority  over 
other  sects.  You  are  Chiisfs,  I  am  Christ's,  we  are  all  Christ's,  loved 
of  Christians  of  Qvery  name,  and  loved  of  churches  however  impeifect ; 
and  if  your  lot  be  cast  with  others,  work  with  them,  and  help  thenu 
Hinder  none.  Revile  none.  Quarrel  with  none.  Take  sides  with  the 
highest  truth,  with  the  highest  morality,  and  with  the  most  earnest 
justice  and  benevolence  and  purity.  Take  sides  with  God,  and  God 
win  take  care  of  you.  And  rising,  at  last,  from  this  dismal  moi*ass, 
which  we  call  life,  you  shall  be  admitted  where  there  shall  be  no  more 
discord,  into  the  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  land.  For  those  who  are 
in  the  minority  for  Christ's  sake  on  earth,  shall,  by  the  power  of  Christ, 
be  in  everlasting  majority  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
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PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

'TaotT,  O  €tod,  art  in  heaTen;  and  yet  eTei/when  thon  art  pnaeat  Thon  dweU«l 
in  the  land  of  Bpirita,  and  we  are  inoaaed  in  the  bodj;  and  yet,  thon  doat  Toochaaib  tlif 
help  and  thy  care— the  more  becaaie  we  are  needy;  for  thon  art  gracioni,  rlow  to  anger, 
and  plentlftil  in  meroj.  Thon  lejoiceat  in  good,  and  not  in  eWL  Thou  hast  aanctified 
pain;  and  to  thoee  that  are  initmoted  thon  halt  redeemed  anffexiog  from  being  an  ill. 
Thon  doat  grant  unto  na  thy  Son,  onr  SaTior,  who  was  made  a  perfsot  Captain  of  our  salya- 
tion  by  the  things  which  he  anifered.  Thon  hast  called  us  to  aoifering,  if  we  would  follow 
him;  and  thon  hast  aanctiiled  it,  ao  that  it  no  longer  is  poisonous,  no  longer  quenches 
Joy,  but  is  only  the  darkness  preceding  the  light,  and  the  medicine  that  biinga  health. 
We  thank  thee  that  by  pain  and  suffering  the  heart  is  deepened.  We  thank  thee  that 
thon  dost  open  its  cluunben,  and  fill  them  flill  of  power  and  life.  We  thank  thee  that 
the  way  of  suiforing  is  the  way  of  Tietory  and  exaltation  and  Joys  supreme,  which  by  and 
by  none  shall  tak%  and  no  suffering  shsJl  quench.  We  pray,  therefore,  that  we  may  be 
willing  to  follow  thee  in  the  way  of  trouble,  that  we  may  boar  oar  burdens  cheerfbUy; 
that  we  may  aoeept  snch  cares  as  are  brought  upon  ns  as  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  count 
ourselves  thy  pupils  in  the  school  where  thon  art  diaciplining  us,  and  teaching  us  to  be 
stronger,  more  manly,  purer,  more  true,  and  more  Tictorious  in  onr  conflicts.  We  pray 
that  we  may  feel  tbat  we  are  evermore  under  thy  watchfiil  oara,  and  that  thou  art  giving 
nothing  too  much,  and  taking  away  nothing  too  much;  that  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  thee.  Qive  us  this  solvent  of  all  human  trouble — thy  love.  Ma^ 
we  have  such  steadfastness  of  adhesion  to  thee,  may  we  so  make  ourselves  Uiy  followers, 
and  thee  onr  chief  to  whom  we  owe  fealty  and  obedience,  that  every  thing  in  life  shall 
take  its  color  ftom  thee.  And  may  we  live  as  Christ's  men.  Living  or  dying,  may  we 
be  the  Lord's.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  unto  us,  being  exercised 
therein,  wisdom  to  discern  what  is  good,  and  what  is  right;  what  things  are  Just,  and 
what  thinga  are  tme.  And  in  the  perplexities  of  onr  conscience,  in  all  our  doubts  and 
diffidence,  grant,  we  pray  thee,  thine  own  Spirit,  that  oars  may  be  quickened,  and  lifted 
so  high  that  they  shall  look  down  npon  these  earthly  questions,  and  solve  them  easily, 
out  of  a  pure  heart;  out  of  a  heart  made  lucid  by  oommunion  with  the  Spirit  of  Qod. 
May  we  be  able  to  sit  in  Judgment  on  all  human  things.  And  grant,  we  beseech  of  thee, 
that  we  may  have  power  to  make  the  truth  known  to  others— sweetly  and  blessedly  to 
those'  that  aooept  it,  and,  if  it  moat  neeas  De,  with  throat,  yea  and  with  a  rod  of  iron,  to 
those  that  are  contumacious.  Grant  that  thy  truth  may  have  free  course  to  run  and  be  glo- 
rified in  all  the  world.  We  thank  thee  that  the  days  draw  near,  and  that  the  blessed  work 
begun  in  thy  time,  and  following  fhrongh  thine  apostles',  still  speeds  on.  And  thougli 
it  passes  in  and  out,  as  mighty  battles,  with  various  evolutions,  so  thou  art  st  tiroes 
hiding  thy  people  in  their  conflict.  Though  they  seem  borne  back  and  defeated, 
thou  art  pressing  evermore,  and  continnally,  the  enemy,  and  thou  shalt  give  full  and  final 
victory  to  thy  cause.  The  earth  shall  be  saved.  The  race  ahall  be  regenerated— not 
merely  the  few  that  are  scooped  out  by  the  Church;  for  the  day  shall  come  when  thou 
wilt  have  the  whole  earth,  and  all  its  generations,  at  thy  feet.  Men  shall  be  bom  to 
know  the  Lord,  and  shall  grow  up  in  holiness;  and  the  law  of  purity  and  of  wisdom  and 
of  rectitude  shall  gorem  men  and  nations.  We  rejoice  to  believe  it;  and  though  we 
ahall  not  see  it  here,  we  work  for  it,  and  in  the  faith  of  it.  And  we  believe  that  we  ahall 
see  it  from  the  heavenly  land,  working  there  still  aa  here,  in  sympathy  with  thee,  and 
rejoicing  there  as  here  in  all  that  is  good  and  noble. 

And  now.  Lord,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  teach  us  to  be  more  wise  in  the  administra- 
tion of  truth.  Teach  ns  how,  here,  at  homo  and  everywhere,  to  prove  ourselves  Christ's 
men  in  evoirthing.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thon  wilt  prepare  ns  for  the  erents 
that  are  preparing  for  ns.  We  ask  not  to  know  anything  of  to-morrow.  Only  give  ns 
thyself,  and  there  can  nothing  befall' ns  that  shall  not  be  good.  Grant  us  thine  own  pre- 
sence. Comfort  ns  in  solitude.  Cheer  us  in  despondency.  And  grant  relief  to  all  that 
are  in  affliction,  and  that  shall  walk  in  affliction  and  bereavement.  Lift  the  light  of  thy 
countenance  upon  any  that  are  drooping.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  Christ  may  be  all 
thinga  to  US,  and  to  all  of  na;  and  in  all  emergenciea.    In  every  station  of  life,  may  we 
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kftTv  this  open  door,  and  this  waiting  Loxd,a&d  thia  ruling  heart,  and  this  onmipotent 
band,  to  which  we  ahall  flj.  Grant  that  thna  Uring  we  maj  rejoice  in  thy  work,  and 
ling  paafans  of  praise.  And  when  we  come  to  die,  maj  it  he  with  triumph ;  and  maj  we 
ziie  to  immortality.  And  to  thj  name  ahall  he  the  pniae,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  ^mea. 


>  ■    ♦    ■  < 


PRATER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Om  Vather,  we  heaeeeh  of  thee  that  then  wilt  bteaa  na  in  the  word  spoken.  Qrant 
that  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  maj  beeome  dear,  unspeakablj  preeiooa,  to  as.  Maj  we 
leazn  ho  w  to  hear  thj  roloe  rather  than  men's.  Haj  we,  by  a  aenaitiye  equsoienee,  grown 
more  and  more  criticallj  diaoemmg  bj  nee,  bj  eoltnre  in  thj  word,  bj  prajer,  and  bj 
fideli^  to  all  oar  eonTictions,  eome  to  that  power  of  eonseienoe,  and  to  that  diseem* 
ment,  whieh  shall  interpret  the  way  of  Ood  and  the  voioe  of  Ood  to  ns.  Ohl  that  we 
might  lire  for  the  whole  world.  Oh  I  thai  we  might  Join  oarseWes  to  all  men.  Oh  I  that 
we  might  lift  onrselyes,  blessed  Sayior,  to  thj  side,  and  look  down  npon  the  world  as 
thon  didst  when  thon  didst  suifer  tot  thine  enemies,  and  all  of  them,  and  didst  ponr  oat 
thy  blood  to  redeem  the  whole  earth.  Ohl  where  are  oar  hatreds t  Howaahamed 
shoold  we  be  of  all  our  baser  feelings !  May  we  belong  to  thee,  and  to  all  thine,  aad  to 
eroything  that  ia  good,  andjnst,  and  pars,  aad  of  good  report. 

And  now,  we  pray  that  thon  wilt  bless  oa,  pastor  and  people,  in  the  temporary  separ- 
ation that  ia  to  follow.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  oar  lives  and  oar  health  may  be  pre- 
ctooa  in  thy  sight.  But  yet,  do  with  oa  what  seemeth  good.  To  day  or  to  give  life  is 
equal  mercy  if  it  is  thy  wilL  If  we  are  spared,  may  we  eome  together  again  in  due  sea- 
sou«  to  take  np  the  armor  which  we  lay  down;  to  reanmc  the  labor  whioh  we  have  sn»* 
tained.  And  may  this  Choreh  lire,  so  long  as  it  beaia  a  pare  testimony,  and  is  a  dear 
stdning  light— and  we  pray  that  that  may  be  throogh  many  generati<ms.  We  pray  that 
this  Choreh  may  be  a^  oontinnoaa  fountain  of  large,  trne^  eatholie,  Christian  feith. 
Spread  abroad,  we  pray  thee,  tiie  teoest  gospel  evexywhefe;  and  fQl  the  earth  with  thy 
glory.   And  to  tlie  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  ereriaating* 
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INVOCATION. 


Oar  Father,  we  thank  thee,  that  again  this  morning*  hath  found  ns  in 
this  place  of  endeared  memories.  Thon  Iiast,  by  thine  oft  presence,  conse- 
crated this  placcL  It  is  the  house  of  God  to  our  souls.  It  is  filled,  with 
more  than  the  memory  of  father  and  mother,  and  brother  and  sisters,  in  our 
homea.  Here  have  the  windows  of  heaven  been  opened*  Here,  to  our 
sight,  has  been  the  gate  BeautifuL  Here  angels  have  ascended  and  descend- 
ed. Here  thy  promises  have  wrought  wonders  for  us.  The  bread  has  been 
multiplied.  The  waters  have  been  divided.  The  dead  have  lived  again. 
All  thy  wondrous  works  have,  in  epitome,  been  wrought  in  us,  and.  before 
us,  and  thou  hast  taught  us  here  to  know  the  preciousness  of  our  own  being, 
and  the  wondrous  love  with  which  thou  hast  loved  our  souls,  and  lifted  us 
above  care  and  trouble  into  the  very  atmosphere  and  precinct  of  heaven  it- 
self Wherefore  we  thank  thee  for  the  place,  and  that  wo  are  brought  into 
it  again,  with  the  full  expectation  that  thou  wilt  here  renew  thy  mercies. 
Accept  our  thanksgiving;  and  grant,  now,  in  the  beginning  of  our  series  of 
services  for  the  year,  that  presence,  that  visitation  and  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ohost,  by  which  we  shall  have  the  use  of  our  own  powers,  and  by  which 
we  shall  be  led  without  error,  into  all  truth.  Glorify  thyself,  and  bless  us 
thnsi  through  Jesos  Christ  our  Bedeemer.    Amm, 
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"For  tlM  raffniiigi  of  Cluiit  abooiid  In  u,  to  our  oonwJatlon  alio  tbonndeth  bj  dulft*^-* 
tCoLL  & 

*'  For  ia  thst  he  hlnuelf  hath  inffered,  being  tempted;  he  U  aUe  to  nicoor  them  that  9X9 


tempted.**— Hkb.  IL  1& 


This  is  one  of  the  wells  of  consolation.  The  well  on  which  Jesus 
sat  at  Sychar,  and  which  the  patriarch  opened,  remains  there  still.  For 
thou3ands  of  years,  without  an  hour's  stinginess,  it  has  given  out  freely 
of  its  water.  The  lips  are  countless  that  have  sought  it  The  old,  old 
Hebrews;  the  men  of  the  ten  tiibes,  before  their  dispersion;  the  Syri* 
ans,  in  their  incursions ;  the  Samaritans,  in  their  time;  the  Crusaders ; 
the  wandering  tribes  of  Bedouins;  the  Turks;  the  French;  the  pil- 
grims of  every  nation  under  Heaven — all  these  have  been  there,  and 
taken  refreshment  from  this  well  which  the  old  patriarch  opened.  From 
its  brink  have  gone  up  thanks  from  littie  children,  and  their  over  weari- 
ed mothers,  from  sweaty  labprers,  and  sun-burnt  travelers.  How  long 
and  how  large  is  the  bounty  of  a  single  well  like  this  in  a  thirsty  land! 
Indeed,  it  rose  upon  the  Psalmist  as  one  of  the  traits  of  a  very  saint, 
that  he  opened  a  welL  ^'  Blessed  is  the  man  "  '*who,  passing  through 
the  valley  of  Baca,  maketh  it  a  well"  Isaiah  spiritualizes  the  thought 
(and  that  brings  us  back  to  our  text):  ^*  With  joy  shall  ye  draw  waters 
out  of  other  wells  of  salvation."  These  passages  are  toeUs  of  salv€h 
Hon. 

Out  of  these  wells  a  thousand  times  as  many,  perhaps,  have  drawn 
lefreshment^  as  ever  dfew  literal  water  from  the  well  at  Sychar.  They 
are  the  wells  in  '^  the  valley  of  Baca."  They  are  frill  of  that  very  wa- 
ter of  which  Jesus,  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  well  at  Sychar,  spoke  to 
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the  woman  of  Samaria,  saying  that  the  water  which  he  should  give  her 
should  spring  up  ever-living,  needing  not  to  be  drawn  for  the  wants  of 
every  transient  hour. 

The  first  thought  that  withstands  our  appropriation  of  this  declara- 
tion, both  as  it  respects  the  consolation  which  we  derive  from'  the  suf- 
fering of  Christ,  and  the  &ct  that  in  his  temptation  we  are  to  find  outlet 
for  our  own,  is  this  question :  Can  a  Divine  JBeing  suffer  f  I  should 
rather  put  the  question.  Can  one  be  a  Divine  Being  in  such  a  world,  and 
over  such  a  world  as  this,  and  not  suffer  t  If  we  carve  in  our  ima^n- 
ation  a  perfect  God,  with  the  idea  that  perfectness  must  be  that  which  is 
relative  to  himself  alone — ^that  he  must  be  perfect  to  himself  in  intelli- 
gence ;  perfect  to  himself  in  moral  character ;  perfect  to  Mmself  in 
beauty,  and  in  transcendent  elevation  above  all  those  vicissitudes  and 
troubles  which  arise  from  imperfection — if  thus  we  make  our  God,  and 
in  no  way  give  him  roots  in  humanity ;  in  no  way  lead  him  to  have 
sympathy  with  infirmity,  then  we  have  not  a  perfect  God-  We  have 
a  carved  selfishness  embellished.  We  have  a  being  that  cannot  be  Fa- 
.  ther  to  any  thought  that  springs  from  the  heart 

Is  God  a  stone  carved  to  beauty  t  Is.  he  a  di'eamy  optimist,  who, 
seeing  some  far  away  end,  cares  nothing  for  all  the  steps — all  the  toils 
and  troubles — ^which  lead  towai'd  it?  Is  not  God  a  God  of  sympathy, 
grieved  with  our  griefs,  pained  at  our  sufferings,  carrying  our  sins,  and 
so  carrying  them  that  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed  ? 

A  God  that  cannot  suffer,  and  suffer  in  his  Godship  nature,  can 
-scarcely  be  presented  to  the  human  soul,  in  all  its  w-eaknesses  and  tiials 
and  wants,  so  that  it  shall  be  acceptable.  We  need  a  suffering  God. 
It  was  the  very  ministration  of  Christ  to  develop  that  side  of  the  Di- 
vine Being — ^the  susceptibility  of  God  to  suffer  through  sympathy,  as 
the  instrument  and  channel  of  benevolence  by  which  to  rescue  those 
that  suffer  through  sin. 

^  But,  cofuM  he  he  tempted  of  evil  f  and  could  he  mffer  in  that  re- 
kUion  f  Consider  the  history  of  Jesus,  and  let  that  be  the  answer. 
Recall  to  your  mind  thi'ough  what  portal  he  entei*ed  upon  his  public 
liie — the  grand  temptation  of  the  wilderness,  where  for  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  he  underwent  inconceivable  temptation.  Consider  the 
three  years  of  life  in  society  where  he  submitted  himself  to  every  one 
of  those  girds  and  attritions  and  thrusts  which  belong  to  every  human 
experience,  and  where,  surely,  he  was  as  susceptible  of  suffering  tempt- 
ation as  we,  and  more,  because  the  magnitude  and  bulk  of  his  being 
was  greater — for,  as  I  shall  show  in  a  moment,  the  power  of  suffering 
is  in  the  ratio  of  the  magnitude  of  the  being  who  suffers,  and  not  in 
the  occasion  that  offers.  Consider  that,  as  he  entered  his  ministry 
through  the  portals  of  temptation,  so  3^  departed  from  it  in  the  same 
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way.  The  mystery  of  Gethsemane  is  even  more  sublime  and  less  pen- 
etrable than  the  mystery  of  the  wilderness.  Henoe  "  in  all  points,"  it 
may  be  said,  he  was  "  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin." 

But  how  shall  one  think  that  Christ  was  '' tempted  in  all  points  like 
as  we  are?"  He  never  sinned,  and  therei^ore  he  never  suffered  remorse. 
We  suffer  remorse ;  and  could  Christ  be  said  to  be  ''  tempted  in  aU 
^  points  like  as  we  ai^"  if  he  never  knew  remorse  t  He  never  sustained 
the  relations  which  we  sustun.  He  was  neither  husband  nor  father. 
He  was  mechanic ;  but  he  never  was  civil  ruler  not  candidate  for  posi- 
tion. Sm*ely,  the  temptations  which  most  Severely  gird  men  must  have 
been  unknown  to  him  in  such  deprivation.  Did  he  know  all  the  anxi- 
eties which  spring  from  the  various  relations  of  life  without  having  sus- 
tained those  relations  t 

But  mark  !  All  trials,  springing  from  whatever  cause,  come  back  in 
our  experience  to  some  original  faculty,  and  record  themselves  there ; 
and  if  every  faculty  and  attiibute  of  Christ  was  proved  to  the  uttermost, 
so  that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  no  combination  of  circumstances  can 
ever  wring  the  conscience,  or  put  to  proof  the  reason,  pride,  love  oi 
praise,  benevolence,  or  mercy,  as  these  qualities  have  been  proved  in 
the  Savior,  does  it  need  that  he  should  have  sustained  all  the  different 
relationships  which  men  sustain  t  Might  he  not  have  had  every  part  of 
his  nature  put  thoroughly  to  proof,  and  to  a  proof  transcending  any 
experience  of  ours,  without  having  been  obliged  to  go  into  the  same 
places  and  circumstances  which  ai'e  known  to  our  experience  ? 

Men  may  lose  money,  one  by  having  it  burned,  another  by  having 
it  sunk  in  the  ocean,  and  a  third  by  having  it  stolen ;  but  the  loss  of 
money  is  the  same  in  every  case,  and  the  pang  of  loss  is  one,  though 
the  occasion  and  method  of  loss  may  be  three. 

An  arm  is  made  strong  in  one  case  by  the  anvil,  in  another  case  by 
the  plow,  in  another  instance  by  the  oar,  and  in  another  by  the  gym- 
nasium. And  so  when  a  feeling  is  made  perfect,  the  training  by  which 
it  is  made  so — ^that  which  tiies  it  and  puts  it  to  proof — may  be  one 
thing,  or  another,  or  another.  But  if  it  be  brought  to  its  maximum 
proo^  it  makes  no  difference  what  the  circumstance  or  occasion  or 
cause  is. 

The  point  is  this:  that  every  single  attribute  which  is  tried  in  us  was 
tried  in  Jesus  Christ — ^the  difference  being,  that  when  we  are  tried  we 
are  overmatched,  and  when  he  was  tried  he  was  '^  without  sin." 

But  from  this  initial  view  rose  up  a  largei*  one;  namely,  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  and  the  relations  which  ^at  will  have  to  his  sympa- 
thetic knowledge  of  suffering;  for  I  now,  as  I  intimated  that  I 
should,  remark,  that  the  quality  and  extent  of  suffering  depends  not  half 
so  much  ^on  the  exciting  causes  of  it,  as  upon  the  nature  of  the  faculty 
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which  Bnffen.  It  is  the  power  of  BoiFering  that  is  inherent  in  any  faeolty, 
that  measureB  suffering,  and  not  the  magnitude  of  the  aggression  whidi 
is  made  outwardly.  For  there  are  many  who  will  stand  up  and  have 
their  name  battered  as  if  they  were  but  a  target  almost  without  suffer- 
ingy  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  love  of  praise  in  them  being  such 
that  it  is  not  wounded  nor  hurt ;  while  there  are  others  to  whom  the 
slightest  disparagement  is  like  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  rankles  with  ex- 
quisite suffering.  There  be  men  who  all  their  life-long  walk  under  an 
arch  that  rains  down  abuse,  and  care  nothing  for  it ;  and  there  are 
others  who,  if  touched,  as  it  were,  but  by  the  point  of  a  needle,  are  in- 
oculated with  inctuable  agony.  It  is  the  quality  of  a  faculty  that  deter- 
mines how  much  one  suffers  by  it 

A  stroke  of  a  pound  weight  upon  a  bell  two  inches  in  diameter,  will 
giye  forth  a  certain  amount  of  sound.  Let  the  bell  be  of  one  hundred 
pounds  weight,  and  the  same  stroke  of  one  pound  will  more  than  quad- 
ruple the  amount  of  aerial  vibration.  Let  the  bell  be  increased  to  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  same  stroke  will  make  the  reverberations 
vaster,  and  cause  them  to  roll  yet  further.  Let  it  be  a  five  or  ten  thou- 
sand pound  weight  bell,  and  that  same  stroke  that  made  a  tinkling  on 
the  small  bell,  makes  a  roar  on  this  large  one. 

The  very  same  quality  that  being  struck  in  a  small  being  produces 
a  certain  amount  of  susceptibility,  being  struck  in  a  Being  that  is  infi- 
nite, produces  an  infinitely  greater  experience;  for  feeling  increases  in 
the  ratio  of  being.  Where  we  be^  lowest,  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
there  is  the  lea^  susceptibility ;  for  feeling,  or  sensibUity,  goes  with 
nerve;  and  nerve  apparently  comes  in  far  from  the  beginning.  Bat 
as  it  augments,  and  goes  up  in  quality,  the  element  of  sensibility  in- 
creases. 

Doubtless  the  analogy  goes  on  and  up.  Thexefore  the  greater  the 
being,  the  greater  the  effect  of  a  given  touch  of  trouble.  The  same 
suffering  in  a  great  nature  is  a  thousand  fold  greater  than  it  is  in 
a  small  nature,  because  there  is  the  vibration,  as  it  were,  of  a 
mind  so  much  greater,  given  to  the  suffering.  We  find,  among  our- 
selves, the  same  cause  to  produce  vaiying  results,  according  to  the 
natures  of  different  persons.  There  are  some  in  whom  an  unkind  word 
from  one  loved  produces  a  greater  amount  of  suffering  than  in  others 
the  death  of  a  near  friend  world  produce.  There  is  a  certain  soit  of 
conventional  necessity  for  being  overwhelmed  at  the  death  of  a  friend ; 
but  if  we  were  to  take  statistics  of  hearts,  I  think  we  should  find  that 
there  is  every  degree  of  suffering  caused  by  bereavements  which  afflict 
men,  acc4)rding  to  the  sensibility  of  those  that  suffer.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  men  who  are  not  much  troubled  because  those  whom  they 
loved  (as  much  as  they  could  love  anything)  were  taken  from  them. 
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The  deat]i  of  a  friend  creates  sadaeas  in  floma  The  sadness  becomes 
painful  for  lin  hour  or  two  in  others.  The  pain  increases  in  still  others. 
It  is  anguish  in  othern.  It  is  overwhelming  in  still  others.  The  inten* 
sity  of  the  suffering  is  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  suffering  part 
The  same  evenly  as  we  see  it  reflected  in  its  influence  upon  human  life, 
produces  results  along  the  scale  of  a  faculty  according  to  the  magnitude 
and  sensibility  of  that  &culty. 

Now,  transfer  these  thoughts  and  illustrations  to  the  divine  nature. 
There  is  no  experience  among  us  that  goes  &r,  compared  to  the  distance 
and  route  it  travels,  when  judged  by  the  divine  and  the  infinita  The 
diord  in  our  souls  is  short  and  stubborn.  The  chord  in  the  divine  soul  is 
infinite;  and  its  vibrations  are  immeasurably  beyond  any  experience  of 
our  own.  Sorrow  in  us  is  of  the  same  kind  as  sorrow  in  God;  and  yet, 
as  compared  with  the  sorrow  of  God,  human  sorrow  is  but  a  mere  puC 
LavQ  in  us  moves  in  no  such  circles  as  it  does  in  God.  In  him  it  is 
never  dimmed  by  any  such  glooms  of  fear,  nor  sullied  by  any  such 
smoke  of  passions,  as  it  is  in  us.  It  is  not  in  Jesus,  as  in  us,  a  mere 
household  taper,  burning  when  sheltered,  and  at  that  throwing  its  light 
less  and  less  strongly  the  more  the  space  is  augmented.  God  is  a  sun, 
and  his  love  goes  out  like  sunlight,  infinite,  inexhaustible,  not  measured 
like  a  vintner's  cup,  to  a  precise  quantity,  but,  without  measure,  over* 
flowing  as  the  waters;  unfathomable  as  the  ocean;  aU-persuasive  as  the 
light  and  the  heat  But  if  the  offspring  effects  of  love  are  universal 
and  infinite,  what  must  be  the  nature  of  that  attribute  which  ib  capable 
of  such  results? 

In  the  same  way  we  might  reason  in  respect  to  divine  justice— its 
scope,  its  susceptibility,  its  power  of  receiving  impressions,  as  well  as 
of  producing  impressions ;  of  the  divine  mercy ;  and  of  the  divine  in- 
dignation. 

We  see,  then,  how  wonderful  was  the  trial  through  which  Christ 
passed.  If  it  was  it  trial  that  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  excitant,  not 
by  the  occasion,  but  by  the  susceptibility  of  an  infinitely  sensitive 
divine  nature^  we  cannot  measure  what  the  temptations  of  Christ 
wore  by  simply  looking  upon  the  persons  that  tempted  him.  It  was 
not  that  Satan  tempted  him :  it  was  that  God  was  tempted.  It  was 
not  that  one  of  his  beloved  disciples  betrayed  him:  it  was  that  the 
divine  Heart  was  betrayed.  Hunger  in  us;  the  not  having  where  to 
lay  one's  head ;  the  lonesomeness  which  men  feel  when  they  are  con- 
scioualy  cut  off  from  the  sympathy  of  their  fellows — ^these  are  no  meas- 
ures of  the  sufferings  which  Christ  experienced  firom  the  same  causes. 
The  yearnings  of  an  infinite  heart,  such  as  God's,  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  slight  and  easily-cured  yearnings  of  men.  Our  God  is  not  gi-eater 
than  we  by  the  things  in  which  he'differs  from  us,  so  much  as  by  his  sim- 
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ilarities  to  us.  He  is  like  nss  but  that  likeness  goes  on  au>2;meuting. 
Love  in  God,  for  instance,  is  what  love  is  in  us ;  bat  that  love  which 
is  in  us  a  throb,  in  him  augments  to  a  volomi  inconceivable  in  oar 
personaUty.  Human  nature,  carried  in  one  way,  runs  toward  tlie  ani. 
mal  and  the  earthy.  Carried  in  the  other  way,  it  runs  toward  spirits— 
toward  God.  The  divine  Being  is  not  some  mysterious  and  glorioup. 
other  Being,  but  an  infinite  and  inconceivably  peifect  manhood  of  the 
same  sort  as  ours.  When  we  see  him,  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is,  and 
shall  see  ourselves  more  clearly  in  him  than  we  ever  saw  ourselves  in 
ourselves. 

All  our  traits  have  their  original  in  QcA.  He  was  tempted,  and  h^ 
suffered,  under  temptation,  the  same  line  of  thought  and  feeling  that 
we  do-^only  without  sin.  But  he  was  made  a  perfect  Captain  of  our 
salvation.  He  was  made  to  be,  by  the  things  which  he  suffered,  just 
the  One  to  go  before  us  in  imagination,  in  all  XnsX  and  thraU,  in  all 
sorrows,  in  all  burdens  and  cares,  in  all  anxieties,  yearnings  and  aspirsr 
tions ;  because  be  knows  what  we  suffer,  having  been  tempted  just  as 
we  are,  the  only  difference  being  that  he  suffered  more,  and  yet  with* 
out  sin. 

Upon  this  basis  I  will  make  one  or  two  points  of  application. 

1.  There  can  be  no  possible  experience  in  the  human  soul  which 
will  not  be  perfectly  interpreted  to  God  out  of  his  own  heart  We  are 
obliged  to  draw  often  upon  our  imagination ;  and  at  that  we  can 
scarcely  enter  into  the  sufferings  of  men.  An  avaricious  man  cannot 
possibly  understand  the  sacrifice  of  an  over-benevolent  and  conscien- 
tious man.  An  avaricious  man  reproaches  himself,  as  he  lays  his  head 
upon  his  pillow,  that  he  was  betrayed  into  the  weakness  of  giving  away 
to  a  beggar,  on  that  day,  some  ftinds.  Right  over  against  him  is  a  be- 
nevolent man  who  hardly  quiets  himself  to  sleep  because  he  missed  an 
opportunity  of  bestowing  a  charity,  whei-e,  with  a  little  more  alacrity 
and  a  little  more  cai'e,  he  might  have  had  a  chance  of  conferring  hap- 
piness. These  two  men  cannot  understand  each  other ;  or,  if  they  do, 
they  must  do  it  by  imagination.  The  best  men  in  this  world  are  often- 
times the  poorest  men  to  govern  j"ou.  That  is,  they  are  men  who  are 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  your  sympathy,  in  that  they  scarcely  can 
understand  you.  Such  a  man  is  so  built  that  the  reason  predominates, 
and  the  moral  sentiments  predominate,  and  he  has  little  of  the  animal 
mature,  being  slender  of  neck  and  small  of  basilar  organization.  But 
is  he  never  tempted  ?  It  may  be  that  to  selfishness  and  avarice  he 
is,  but  never  to  violence,  never  to  theft,  and  never  to  deceit  His 
instincts  run  in  moral  directions;  and  when  he  looks,  from  his  or- 
ganization, high  above  all  ordinary  temptations,  down  on  bull-headed 
men,  fierce  with  blood,  strong,  wrestling  with  mighty  temptations  of 
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life,  he  can  neither  understand  them  nor  believe  there  is  anything  for 
BQch  men  but  damnation.  Woe  be  to  the  man  that  is  coarsely  or- 
ganiced^  and  that  has  no  mercy  except  that  which  he  can  find  at  the 
bank  of  a  very  finely  organised  man^  who  never  had  one  of  his  thrusts 
of  trouble  or  trial  I  A  man  who  is  open  and  generous  cannot  measure 
the  contempt-  which  he  feels  for  a  mean,  stingy  man.  And  yet,  that 
mean  and  stingy  man  is  a  man.  He  has  his  sorrows  and  sufferings. 
He  has  immortality  in  hitn  struggling  to  get  firee.  For  him  Christ 
died.  Poor  as  he  is  in  the  sight  of  men;  unwelcome  as  he  is  in  the 
way  of  Mendship ;  little  as  he  is  before  men,  after  all  he  kas  a  Savior. 
A  great  Heart  there  is  that  suffered  for  him,  and  that  now  throbs  for 
him. 

Why,  there  are  clean  diseases  and  there  are  nasty  diseases ;  but  a 
good  and  true  physician  or  surgeon  takes  the  most  disagreeable  of  all 
diseases  just  as  quickly  as  the  most  agreeable.  Tea,  if  they  are  mighty 
in  threats,  he  takes  them  all  the  more  readily,  because  the  skill  that  can 
cure  such  awftd  diseases  magnifies  the  man  that  wields  it  And  I 
sometimes  think  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  Christ,  when  he  says  that 
heaven  is  gladder  of  one  bad  man  called  back,  than  of  all  good  men. 
It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  manage  good  men— Ksomparatively  it  is  easy ; 
though  it  is  hard  enough  to  manage  even  them.  But  as  where  a  man 
is  most  awfully  sick,  and  given  up  by  all,  a  physician  steps  in,  and 
stands  by  him,  and  will  not  go  forth  till  the  plague  is  stayed,  and  the 
fountain  is  cleansed,  and  health  comes  back ;  so  Christ,  when  he  sees 
men  that  are  low-browed,  and  low-headed,  and  low-thoughted,  stands 
by  their  side,  and  calls  manhood  out  of  the  grave  of  their  being,  as  he 
called  Lazarus  out  of  the  grave  of  his  death.  Oh  I  the  salvation  of  such 
a  man — ^how  it  redounds  to  the  glory  of  God.  There  is  encouragement 
m  working  among  degraded  men  in  the  example  of  Christ,  who  began 
St  the  bottom  and  worked  toward  the  top,  instead  of  beginning  at  the 
top  and  working  toward  the  bottom.  He  was  bom  low,  and  of  the 
poorest  parents.  More  than  that,  he  was  bom  under  the  stigma  of 
being  illegitimate.  Nothing  can  be  lower  than  that  And  from  that 
point  in  the  stable,  he  worked  upward.  And  he  was  most  found,  in 
his  ministrations,  by  the  side  of  the  harlot  and  the  publican — by  the 
side  of  those  that  society  scofied  at ;  and  the  only  men  that  called  forth 
thunder  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  were  those  who  stood  high  in  power 
and  culture  and  refinement,  but  used  these  qualities  only  to  be  inhuman 
with  them,  and  did  not  cai*e  for  those  bdow  them.  They  were  the 
men  of  whom  he  said,  ^^  Woe !  woe  I "  as  if  the  thunders  of  the  coming 
judgment  had  already  begun  to  sound  in  their  ears. 

There  is  no  possible  experience,  then,  of  the  lowest  nature,  that  is 
not  eadly,  fiuniliarly  known  in  the  presence  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 
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lEtxerj  man  that  has  wallowed  in  bestiality  $  ereiy  man  that  has  been 
subject  to  the  temptations  which  belong  to  deceit  and  dishonesty; 
every  man  that  has  felt  the  fiery  thrusts  of  the  passions ;  every  man 
that  has  experienced  the  envies  and  jealousies  which  come  m-  the 
attritions  of  society ;  every  man  that  has  had  great  hopes  tamed  to  dia- 
^pointment— every  such  man  can  go  to  Jesus,  and  say,  ^^Lord,  thou 
hast  not  sinned ;  but  these  feelings  that  are  tried  in  me  to  the  uttermost 
have  been  tiied  in  thee ;"  and  the  response  from  heaven  would  be,  ^In 
that  I  have  been  tempted,  I  am  able  to  succor  those  who  are  tempted." 
There  is  succor  for  every  man  who  is  tempted,  no  matter  how  low  he 
may  be.  There  are  men  who  stand  in  the  shadow  of  perdition;  there 
are  men  who  say  they  are  tempted  of  the  devil ;  there  are  men  who, 
from  the  very  beginning,  count  themselves  unworthy  of  hope ;  and  yet 
no  temptation  befalls  a  man  that  is  so  low,  or  so  gross,  or  so  brutal, 
that  he  cannot  carry  it  into  the  presence  of  Christ,  and  say,  ^^  Oh,  thou 
Tempted  in  All  Points  as  I  Am,  help  me ;"  for  that  is  his  name— 
Tempted  in  All  Points  €u  I  Am. 

Nothing  is  so  exquisite  in  you,  nothing  is  so  multitudinous  in  you, 
nothing  is  so  venomous  and  painful  in  you,  in  the  way  of  moral  temp- 
tations, that  it  has  not  had  some  part  in  the  experience  of  Christ,  so  that 
it  is  interpreted  to  him  perfectly.  And  every  sigh,  every  groan,  every 
aspu'ation,  every  thought,  that  will  not  even  look  up,  but  that,  looking 
down,  despairs— God  knows  them  all,  and  knows  them  quick ;  for  they 
bound,  as  it  were,  against  his  heart,  bringmg  up  suggestions  of  trials 
in  his  own  self. 

2.  God  looks  upon  all  the  trials  of  men,  whether  of  sin,  or  of  oixlin- 
aiy  providence,  as  a  parent  looks  upon  a  child's  trials ;  as  a  physician 
looks  u^n  a  patient's  symptoms ;  as  a  teacher  looks  upon  a  pupil's  low 
inexperience. 

We  have  been  taught  that  Grod  hates  sin,  and  abhors  sinners.  We 
have  been  so  taught  that  we  could  not  avoid  the  inference  that  God 
was  inaccessible  4x>  his  creatures ;  that  our  God  sat  upon  the  summit  of 
a  cliff  full  five  thousand  feet  sheer  above  us.  To  be  sure,  on  one  side 
there  has  been  cut  in  the  rock  a  straight  and  narrow  way ;  but  at  the 
bottom  ai-e  men  that  are  without  feet,  men  that  are  without  hands,  and 
men  that  are  swollen  with  dropsies ;  and  how  shall  they  climb  up  that 
way  t  The  inference  of  the  teacMng  that  we  have  had  has  too  often 
been,  "  There  is  a  God  of  mei-cy  up  there :  if  you  will  only  go  up  this 
narrow  shining  way,  and  reach  him,  he  will  accept  yoiu"  'Ah  I  the  tide 
is  out^  aiid  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  there  ai-e  hundi*eds  who  cannot  go 

■        _  _ 

up ;  and  if  there  is  not  a  God  to  go  down  to  them,  there  is  no  God  for 
them.  It  is  for  the  poor,  it  is  for  the  weak,  it  is  for  the  helpless,  that 
we  need  a  Savior.    The  strong  can  take  care  of  themselves,  relatively 
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speaking;  but  what  shall  beoome  of  those  who  are  weak  through  sti-esa 
of  SID  ?     What  shall  become  of  the  poor  and  needy  t 

Brethren,  we  have  a  God  that  seeks  men.  \  You  do  not  find  him, 
but  he  finds  you.  As  a  lamb  is  caught  in  the  thorns  and  thickets,  so 
men  are  caught  in  snares.  And  as  one  mired  cannot  go  after  relief 
but  must  have  relief  come  to  him,  so  Grod  searches  for  men  that  are 
snared.  He  goes  out  to  find  them.  He  is  a  Father.  He  is  more  than 
a  Father — a  God ;  for  fatherhood  is  only  one  bright  conception  that 
Kprang  from  the  soul  of  God. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  possible  experience  which  one  needs  to  cover 
up  between  himself  and  God.  Shame  tends  to  hide.  We  too  often  draw 
near  to  God  with  the  more  honorable  class  of  our  transgressions.  All  I 
it  wete  better  to  be  honest  with  ourselves,  to  be  honest  with  our  God, 
and  to  speak  freely  and  plainly.  For  naked  and  open  are  toe  be/ore 
Mm  unth  whom  we  have  to  doy  blessed  be  God !  Therefore  there  is 
not  one  sin^e  wicked  thing  in  you  which  has  sprung  up  since  you 
began  to  live  a  Christian  life,  that  has  surprised  God  in  the  least 

Persons  sometimes  think,  "  Ah !  if  that  friend  knew  this  he  would 
not  love  me.  I  would  not  have  it  come  to  the  ears  of  my  patron,  or 
defender,  or  friend,  for  anything.  He  would  be  disappointed.  He  took 
me  to  be  high  and  noble  i  but  if  he  found  this  out  he  would  cast  me 
off.' 

Now,'^  there  is  nothing  for  God  to  find  out  about  us.  He  knows  all 
about  you.  When  he  took  you,  he  took  you  knowing  the  uttermost 
And  you  never  will  disappoint  him  by  being  worse  than  he  thought 
you  would  be.  You  never  will  sin  whe^e  he  did  not  expect  you  to  sin. 
Xour  guilt  never  will  be  greater  than  he  made  up  his  mind  to  bear  with 
and  pardon  when  he  took  you.  He  took  you  as  a  mother  takes  her 
child.  She  thanks  God  for  it,  though  she  knows  it  will  be  vain  and 
proud  and  selfish,  and  that  it  will  have  all  the  evils  of  temper  that 
belong  to  the  race  from  which  it  comes.  It  is  hers,  and  in  spite  of  its 
faults  she  loves  it  with  unspeakable  love.  And  God  clasps  eveiy  soul 
that  he  once  takes,  and  takes  it  for  good  or  for  bad.  The  wedding 
between  the  soul  and  Grod  is  one  that  kno^^ns  n(^  divorce,  either  here  or 
hereafter. 

"Let  us,  then,  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may 
obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need."  So  says  the 
apostle ;  and  the  basis  of  the  cxhoitation  is  this :  God  knows  it  all.  He 
has  felt  all  that  you  feel.  He  has  had  the  same  tiial  of  faculty  that 
you  have  had.  He  sympathizes  with  you.  He  loves  you.  It  is  his 
delight  to  bring  sons  and  daughters  home  to  glory.  He  was  himself 
made  perfect  that  he  might  do  that  very  work  to  which  he  invites  you. 

S.  We  see  that  there  is  a  light  thrown  upon  suffering  of  every  kind 
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connected  with  Christ,  as  illagtrating  his  feeling  in  the  divine  eoono 
my,  and  its  moral  government  We  see  that  suffering  is  not  that 
fuliginous,  sulphurous  thing  which  we  have  too  oflen  been  accustomed 
to  regard  it  It  is  sometimes  an  infirmity,  sometimes  a  misfortune, 
and  sometimes  a  sin ;  but  whichever  it  is,  there  is  in  it  argument  of 
patience.  Christ  suffered  too.  Arm  yourselves,  therefore.  Hear  him 
saying,  ''  Ye  in  this  world  shall  have  tribulation;  but  be  of  good  cheer: 
I  have  overcome  the  world."  Hear  him  saying,  <' Because  I  live,  ye 
shall  live  also."  Hear  him  saying,  in  our  text,  ''For  in  that  he  himself 
hath  suffered,  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted.*' 
Is  it  sickness  of  body  t  Is  it  disappointment  of  outward  support?  Is 
it  the  oveilhrow  of  all  your  worldly  expectations  ?  Is  it  the  bitter 
thrust  of  the  child  s  disobedience  ?  Is  it  bankruptcy  of  heart  at  the 
loss  of  one  much  beloved?  Is  it  trouble  occasioned  by  your  own 
pride?  Is  it  the  h-ritableness  of  your  passion?  Is  it  some  surprising 
sin  that  leaped  out  like  a  lion  from  ambush,  and  took  you  down  ?  Is 
it  backsliding  along  the  soiled  and  slimy  way  of  the  passions?  Is  it 
any  duty  so  great  that  you  dare  not  assail  it  ?  What  is  the  trouble  or 
trial  that  you  have  ?  Is  it  greater  than  those  troubles  and  ti-ials  that 
overshadowed  Jesus  ?  Is  it  possible  for  the  fibre  of  your  little  soul, 
however  much  it  may  be  tried,  to'  suffer  in  any  direction  as  JesUs 
Christ^s  great  sounding  soul  suffered  in  that  same  diiection?  He  has 
declared,  ^'Because  I  have  been  a  sufferer,  right  where  you  are,  and  was 
triumphant)  I  have  power  to  give  triumph  to  you." 

Come  boldly,  then,  to  this  suffering  Savior.  Make  his  sufferings 
argument  of  your  consolation ;  and  rejoice  in  this,  that  you  are  strong, 
because  great  is  he  that  hath  undertaken  for  you. 

Great  is  Jesus,  because  he  is  God.  Great  is  God,  because  he  loves. 
Great  is  love,  because  it  shall  cleanse  and  redeem,  and  yet  shall  be 
sovereign,  because  every  knee  shcUl  boto^  and  every  tonyue  shall  eon- 
few  to  the  glory  of  Chd 
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We  draw  near  to  thee,  O  thou  ascended  Savior  I  and  take  bold  upon  thee  with  aU  our 
fools;  for  then  art  to  us  veiyGod.  "Whom  have  we  in  heaven  but  theoT  AU  the 
tbongfata  which  we  flrame  into  the  Fatber'a  image  are  thoaghts  which  we  hare  borrowed 
of  thee.  All  that  which  enkindles  J07  and  hope  iu  us,  we  have  borrowed  of  thee.  We 
come  nnto  the  Father  bj  the  thoaghts  which  we  have  borrowed  from  thy  life;  by  that 
character  which  thou  host  ftumed  before  us;  bj  all  the  sympathies  which  we  have  learned 
to  love  and  call  divine.  All  that  we  worship  in  the  Father  is  but  that  which  we  see  in 
thee.  We  rejoice  that  there  is  this  unity.  Though  we  cannot  frame  a  knowledge  of  the 
Infinite;  though  we  cannot  understand  the  division  of  thy  nature  aud  being,  when  we 
draw  near  to  thee  in  love,  there  is  bat  the  one,  whether  it  be  the  Father,  the  Son,  or  the 
Holy  Ghost.  To  as  all  is  Father,  all  is  Savior,  anjl  all  is  Holy  OhosU  And  we  rejoice 
that  there  is  no  perplexity  when  our  hearts  are  filled  with  love  and  Joy.  We  rejoice  that 
when  we  rise  into  the  air  of  our  nobler  feelings,  and  by  faith  commune  with  the  invisible, 
all  is  hRrmoniouB.  Only  when  we  fall  back  into  the  fear  and  degradation  and  shadow  of 
our  passions,  do  we  find  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  questions  of  difficulty  multiplying 
on  every  hand.  Grant  that  we  may  have  that  spiritual  purity  in  which  all  doubts  are 
resolved.  Grant  that  we  may  ftiUSll  the  truth  of  thy  declaration,  **The  pure  in  heart 
shall  i>co  God." 

Wo  pmy,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  this  day  thou  wilt  shine  upon  us  from  out  of  thine 
heavenly  height.  May,  stand  among  us,  that  it  may  be  as  Brother  with  brethren,  and 
Friend  with  friends.  For  thou  hast  crossed  the  threshold  of  earthly  homes.  Thou  hast 
made  thyself  dear  among  children,  and  among  their  parents.  Thou  knowest  the  world, 
and  all  its  ne<*ds,  whether  they  bo  of  woakucRS  or  of  strength;  whether  they  be  of  wrong 
or  of  right.  Thoa  knowest  perfectly  how  to  fit  thyself  to  all  the  exigencies  of  life. 
We  pray,  therefore,  that  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  us.  Give  us  hot  alone  the  conception  of 
thy  divinity,  oyerarching  and  filling  with  glory  all  the  infinite  space;  but  grant  that  we 
may  »ee  thee  a  God  near  at  hand.  Be  Immauucl  to  us,  to-day— God  in  us,  and  witk  as, 
aa  well  as  for  us  and  about  us;  for  we  very  much  need  thee.  We  need  thee  in  all  the  way 
of  life.  What  things  are  there  that  we  can  do  without  thee,  bat  things  which  are  of  the 
dust,  and  which  go  again  to  the  dust?  What  pleasures  are  there  that  are  not  of  thee  but 
thoM  which  perish  in  the  using? 

Oh  I  grant  that  we  may  have  to-day  yearnings  after  such  honor  as  man  cannot  give; 
alter  such  treasure  as  cannot  be  found  in  this  world;  afrer  such  manhood  as  is  not 
demanded  among  men.  May  we  yearn  to  be  the  sons  of  God;  to  be  the  companionB  of 
Jesus  Christ,  both  in  bis  tribulation,  and  in  the  consolations  of  his  sufferings.  Grant 
that  we  may  esteem  ourselves  better  than  the  beasts  which  perish.  Oh  I  give  us  that 
appetite,  that  celestial  hunger,  which  the  sons  of  God  have.  Satisfy  the  desire  which 
thou  dost  excite.  Lord,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  in  all  our  troubles, 
whether  they  be  the  burdens  of  life,  whether  they  be  the  incertitudes  which  come  fyon 
limited  thought  or  limited  power  of  Judgment,  or  whether  they  be  the  sharp  temptations 
wbieh  come  upon  us,  as  arrows  sent  by  the  evil  archer  which  strike  and  wound  us  sorely, 
we  may  have  thy  presence:  that  we  may  have  thee  fr^r  a  rcfhge;  that  we  may  have  thee  to 
rest  our  thoughts  upon  in  the  hour  of  weariness.  For,  as  children  away  from  home  com- 
furi  themselves  in  the  thought  of  father  and  mother,  so  we,  while  exiled  firom  heaven, 
long  to  have  the  thought  of  thee  so  near  and  so  dear  to  us  that  we  can  run  home  in 
imagination,  and  bo  no  more  exiled,  but  ever  present  with  the  Lord. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  to  all  in  thy  presence,  according  to  their  several  circum- 
stances, that  grace  which  they  especially  need.  Grai\t  confirmation  to  those  that  are  as 
a  reed  shaken  in  the  wind.  Grant  steadfastness  to  those  that  hitherto  have  been  roving 
and  drifting  hither  and  thither.  Grant  that  all  those  who  are  perplexed  with  doubt,  and 
with  trouble  of  mind  thereby,  may  have  that  certainty  which  the  witness  of  thy  Spirit 
gives  to  them.  Grant  that  those  who  have  b««en  bereaved,  and  ars  mourning  under  the 
strokes  of  thy  hand,  may  bo  comforted  by  thy  presende,  and  may  see  the  wonders  which 
thoa  art  working  under  the  vail  of  darkness  and  aflUction. 
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Lord,  we  praj  that  we  may  not  desire  forerer  to  be  dustert  bocaoso  thej  are  foir  to 
the  sight.    Maj  we  be  willing  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  should  pluck  ns  and  crush  v«, 
that  we  inaj  be  as  wine  in  his  cup. 
I  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  to  those  who  are  restored  from  sickness, 

and  are  brought  to  the  house  of  God,  and  around  whoso  grateful  minds  this  daj  swarm 
thoughts  of  gratitude  and  impalses  of  thanksgiying,  access  to  thee.  Hay  they  be  able  to 
pour  out  their  souls  before  God,  knowing  that  it  is  not  little  to  him,  though  it  be  small 
in  them.  May  they  know  that  G^  gives  value  to  the  smallest  gifts  of  true  hearts,  and 
makes  them  in  his  taking  more  than  they  wore  in  their  giving. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  thy  presence  may  be  with  those  who  are  yearning 
N  and  longing  for  otLers;  those  whose  hearts  are  buzdened  not  for  themselves:  those  who 

are  suffering  for  others — for  their  clearance,  for  their  ennobling,  and  for  their  confirma- 
tion in  all  hope  and  in  all  good.  Walk  with  them;  talk  jriih  ihem;  fold  them  in  thine 
anns,  and  in  thine  own  bosom,  that  they  may  go  forth  as  from  the  sanctuary,  ready  and 
strong  again  to  bear  their  burdens. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  those  who  suffer  from  the 
•  stings  of  poverty,  and  misfortune,  firom  persecution,  flrom  the  annoyances  and  cants  of 

the  world,  and  tdl  its  venomous  dust.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  they  may  be  able  to  cutt 
their  cares  and  their  burdens  upon  the  Ijord.  There  may  they  rest  where  there  is  everw 
lasting  strength ;  and  may  they  be  able,  from  day  to  day,  to  reuow  this  blessed  consecra- 
tion, and  take  this  streogth,  which  is  for  them,  and  fbr  all  that  need  it.  Though  they 
cannot  bear  tbemBelves  up,  may  they  have  the  wings  of  the  Almighty  to  lift  them;  and 
so  may  they  be  carried  even  as  the  eagle  carries  its  young. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord,  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  the  members  of  the 
different  families  that  are  represented  in  this  Church.  Bless  the  households.  Bless  the 
dear  little  children.  Bless  those  that  would  fain  stamp  virtue  and  piety  upon  them  in 
the  early  periods  of  their  lives.  Bless  our  Sabbath  schools  and  our  Biblo  classes.  May 
both  those  that  teach  and  those  that  are  taught  be  taught  in  the  higher  class  of  God. 
And  may  the  seeds  of  everlasting  life  be  early  sown,  and  bring  forth  fVuit  a  hundred  fold. 

Bless,  we  beseech  of  thet*,  all  that  are  strangers  in  our  midst.  Sanctify  to  them  the 
errands  and  purposes  of  their  lives.  Follow  their  thoughts  wherever  they  go.  And  may 
their  very  thoughts  be  a  channel  through  which  blessings  shall  be  carried  to  those  who 
are  dear  to  them  as  their  own  lives. 

Bless,  we  beseech  of  thee,  all  thy  Churches,  to-day,  and  all  thy  ministering  servanta. 
X^  Bless  thy  cause,  nnder  every  form.  Bless  schools  and  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. Bless  the  various  channels  of  intelligence — papers  and  magazines  that  are  sent 
forth  as  leaves  for  the  healing  of  this  natiou.  Grant  that  all  influences  may  be  for  th« 
fbrtheranco  of  truth  and  piety  and  true  spirituality.  Let*  thy  kingdom  come  to  the  sup- 
pression of  war.  Let  superstition  flee.  Let  all  revolutions  and  shakings  of  the  earth  bo 
for  the  advancement  of  thy  final  glory.  Lot  thy  kugdom  come,  and  thy  will  be  done 
npon  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son  and 
Spirit.    Amen. 


rv. 
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INVOCATION. 

We  are  drawn  to  thee  by  the  ontgoiiigB  of  thine  own  heart  for  ns,  bless- 
ed Sayionr.  It  la  thoa  that  dost  want  ns  more  than  we  thee,  though  we 
need  thee  utterly ;  for  in  thee  We  lire  and  more  and  hare  our  being,  though 
it  be  unconscious  life.  Grant,  then,  to  us,  the  opening  of  thy  heart  to-day. 
There,  as  in  a  palace,  may  we  dwell,  royally  at  home,  knowing  that  these 
things  are  ours  because  we  are  Christ's  and  Christ  is  God's.  May  we  have 
Ml  fellowship  with  thee  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  rgoice  this  day  in  fullness 
of  joy— joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  And  may  thy  name  be  honored 
in  the  life  and  ezx>erience  of  thine  own  people  here,  that  others,  beholding 
their  light  and  joy,  may  be  drawn  by  thee,  and  thou  be  united  to  all  that 
are  thine.  Bless  this  day  to  the  work  of  the  recorery  of  souls  lost,  and  to 
edification  and  comfort  of  souls  found  and  now  walking  in  the  right  way ; 
gloiify  thyself,  we  beseech  of  thee,  in  all  thy  sanctuaries  ererywhere.  And 
may  it  be  a  day  of  praise  and  of  gladness.    We  ask  it  for  Christ  Jesus'  sake. 


\ 
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'Lay  not  up  for  yonneWM  treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth  and  mat  doth  oormpt,  and 
▼here  thierea  break  through  and  steal ;  but  lay  up  for  youraeWes  treasures  in  hearen,  where 
neither  motii  nor  mat  doth  oormpt,  and  where  thieyes  do  not  break  through  nor  steaL*' — ^Hatt. 
VLIS,  20. 

<ei 


The  instinct  of  property  is  one  which  distinguishes  between  hnman 
beings  and  the  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  beneath  them.  There 
is  the  germ  and  rudiment  of  this  disposition  to  store  up  property  shown 
in  some  animals,  in  that  they  store  up  their  food;  but  beside  this  there 
is  no  prevision  in  the  animal  kingdom  to  any  considerable  extent;  there 
IB  no  power  of  projecting  thought  into  the  future,  and  organizing  the 
present  in  reference  to  some  remote  period. 

This  instinct  of  property  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  faculties 
which  generated  the  power  of  foi*esight,  which  is  nearly  connected  with 
£iith ;  so  that  it  is  remotely  suggestive  of,  associated  with,  analogous 
to,  a  semi-moral  quality. 

The  acquisition,  organization,  management  and  enjoyment  of 
wealth,  are,  and  have  been,  the  grand  stimulants  of  industrial  life ;  and 
industrial  life  itself  has  been  the  foundation  of  morality ;  and  morality 
is  the  only  proper  foundation  of  true  spirituality. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  then,  the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  made,  by  divine 
providence,  a  means  of  development  and  civilization.  It  plays  a  part 
m  civil  life  which  is  not  to  be  ignored,  and  certainly  not  to  be 
denounced.  Nor  should  we  expect,  if  the  word  of  God  be  truly  his 
revelation,  that  he  would  beat  down  with  his  right  hand  those  truths 
which  he  organizes  and  supervises  with  his  left ;  or  that  he  would  say 
to  men  in  the  outwai-d  life,  ^^  Labor,  save,  organize,"  while  at  the  same 
time  he  said,  ''  Lay  not  np  treasure  upon  earth." 

Only  to  a  limited  degree,  however,  has  business  capacity,  with  the 
wealth  which  flows  from  it,  power  to  civilize,  and  to  ameliorate  the 
human  condition.  It  works  up  to  a  certain  point  well.  If  it  stops 
there  it  is  in'Ooincidence  with  divine  providence.  If  it  attempt  to  go 
beyond  that^  it  becomes  discordant^  and  meets  ndth  spiritual  opposition, 

Sunday  Hobmoio,  .Got  3. 1889.— Lbbsov  :  Hatt  TI.  19-M.    Htmkb  (P^mouth  CollecticuU  i 
Kot.  616  866.  907. 
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not  siinply  in  the  great  realm  of  cauae  and  effect^  bat  also  in  the 
reahn  of  revealed  spiritual  truth. 

A|s  a  lower  part  of  God's  economy,  as  among  the  early  founda- 
ti<»i8  and  material  elements,  the  desire  for  wealth,  and  all  those  means 
of  procuring  it  which  these  desires  inspire,  ai*e  beneficial ;  but  they 
must  stop  at  the  point  where  God  designed  that  they  should  stop. 
Beyond  that,  other  elements  must  come.  in.  If  carried  beyond  their 
proper  bounds,  they  cause  as  much  mischief  as  in  their  right  degree 
they  produce  happiness  and  prosperity. 

It  is  this  truth,  that  riche$  contribute  to  happinesSf  which  all  the 
world  has  learned,  but  learned  without  degree  of  knowledge.  It  is  a 
special  truth,  limited ;  but  it  has  been  taken  for  a  generic  truth,  unlim- 
ited. There  is  a  general  impression  that  riches  may  make  a  man 
perfectly  happy : — ^not  that  they  always  do,  because  men  do  not  know 
how  to  use  them ;  but  that  if  men  knew  how  to  use  them  they  would ; 
that  there  is,  somehow,  and  somewhere,  locked  up  in  them,  the  secret 
of  universal  happiness. 

The  other  truth,  that  riches  alone  can  make  no  man  happy^  has  had 
expositors  in  every  age.  There  have  been  some  philosophical  or  moral 
teachers  who  have  shown  that  mere  property  cannot  build  up  nuinhood. 
And  there  are  among  men  some  who  recognize  this  truth  pi-actically 
and  thoroughly.  Among  us  there  are  some.  In  the  great  roaring 
maelstrom  over  the  way,  there  are  a  few.  The  best  men  that  live  on 
the  continent  live  in  New  York,  and  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington.  The  nearer  men  live  to  hell,  the  better  they  are-— if  they 
are  good!  Their  ^t  is  fire-burnt,  and  does  not  easily  rub  oS.  A  man 
who,  under  severe  and  terrific  and  various  temptation,  is  able  to  main- 
tain a  pure  spiritual  manhood ;  a  man  who  has  fought  the  battle  of 
manhood,  at  the  very  jaws  of  perdition,  and  has  been  conqueror,  and 
stands  up  as  conqueror,  is  a  better  man  than  he  who  has  had  no 
experience  and  no  battle  at  all  to  fight  *  Therefore  I  say  that  in  Wall 
Street  there  are  as  good  men  as  there  are  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  You  shall  find  men  there  that  have  been  tempered,  disciplined, 
proved — and  not  found  wanting.  I  do  not  think  that  they  march  in 
platoons  and  regiments ;  but  there  are  some.  And  in  every  age  tliere 
have  been  men  who  have  gained  wealth,  and  employed  it,  and  yet 
known  that  it  was  but  their  servant  And  never  will  it  go  highei-'than 
the  pocket  Never  will  it  go  as  high  as  the  heart  "  If  riches  increase, 
set  not  your  heait  upon  them,"  sud  the  psalmist.  There  are  men  who 
know  how  to  follow  that  injunction,  and  who  do  it  Thei'e  ai*e  only 
a  few,  but  there  are  a  few,  who  are  practically  free  from  the  illusion  of 
the  illimitable  power  of  wealth  for  the  production  of  happiness. 

There  are  others  who,  under  whip  and  spur  of  preaching,  externally, 
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professionally,  perfunctorily  believe  the  same  thing.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  yon  who  will  sit  here,  the  banks  being  shut,  and  the  stores 
being  shut,  and  no  business  being  transacted,  and  a  better  class  of 
fiicolties  being  evoked,  and  operative,  and  will  listen  while  sweet  mem- 
ories and  a  thousand  tender  associations  are  awakened  in  yon,  and  I 
discourse  to  you  upon  the  relations  of  wealth  to  the  spiritual  and  social 
elements ;  and  you  will  bow  your  head  and  believe  what  I  say,  for  the 
time  being,  sincerely,  but  not  potentially.  As  soon  as  you  are  fairly 
finee  from  Sunday,  you  will  be  fairly  free  from  the  Sunday  sermon,  and 
fairly  free  from  the  effects  of  it  You  not  only  will  be  free  from  it, 
but  you  will  look  back  upon  it  as  a  pleasant  song ;  as  something  sweet 

While  the  young  ^an  is  in  the  gay  drcle  in  the  evening,  and 
stands  in  the  charmed  coteriey  and  the  sweet  sentiment  is  warbled  from 
both  the  keys  and  the  lips,  it  seems  to  him  that  nothing  was  ever  more 
enchanting  and  more  divine  than  that  thin  and  sl^y  song,  that 
touches  every  feeling  in  him.  But  to-morrow  morning,  when  he  girds 
himself  for  the  day's  duty,  he  feels,  *^  I  have  that  proud  man,  and  this 
stem  man,  and  these  complicated  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  I  must 
buckle  myself  to  the  battle.**  And  in  the  pauses  and  intervals  of  this 
tremendous  daily  struggle  he  thinks  of  that  song  of  the  evening  before, 
and  it  seems  to  him  like  the  merest  illusion  of  the  most  evanishing 
dreanL  The  idea  that  such  a  thing  as  that  should  be  thought  a  matter 
worthy  a  man's  attention  seems  absurd. 

And  that  is  about  the  category  into  which  sermons  go.  On  Sun- 
day, sermons  are  of  interest  to  us,  very  likely ;  but  on  Monday  they  are 
like  a  song  that  was  sung,  and  that  died  on  the  ear  in  the  utterance. 
And  men  ridicule  on  Monday  things  that  they  thought  well  of  on  Sun- 
day. Where,  for  instance,  a  man  has  been  fortunate,  and  made  an 
uncommonly  large  deposit,  his  friend  nudges  him  as  they  go. along  the 
street,  and  says,  "  I  thought  you  understood  yesterday  that  riches  were 
dangerous!"  ^^ Dangerous f*  says  the  man — ^'well,  yes;  but  I  like 
danger  r*  And  the  pleasant  conversation  and  banter  goes  on.  ^'Tho 
minister  tells  men  that  their  riches  bring  care  and  vexation,"  says 
&e  man ;  *^  and  yet,  I  think  for  half  a  million  I  would  be  willing  to 
bear  cares  and  vexations!"  And ,  so  he  dismisses  it  with  a  skeptical 
sneer  of  mirth!  Another  man  says,  '^My  minister  told  me  yesterday 
that  riches  brought  unhappiness;  I  think  I  shotild  like  to  be  made 
unhappy!  I  think  a  million*s  worth  of  unhappiness  would  do  me 
good !"  And  so  men  talk  about  it  But  not  here.  Not  when  the 
minister  goes  to  see  them — ^if  he  ever  does  go  to  see  them— and  talks 
with  thent  When,  however,  they  get  into  the  other  sphere,  the 
world  sphere^  and  spiritual  truth  is  seen,  not  in  its  proper  light,  but  as 
it  looks  when  men  get  into  the  dust  and  magnifying  vapora  of  business, 
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then  they  change.  The  very  men  who  on  Sunday  sentimentallj 
thought  there  was^  clanger  in  wealth,  and  that  its  delight  was  oreresti 
mated,  and  that  its  power  to  produce  Roul^treaaure  was  not  so  great  as 
men  supposed — ^those  very  men,  on  Monday,  and  on  all  the  other  days 
of  the  week,  are  of  a  different  feeling. 

Even  good  men  have  this  mania — ^for  it  is  a  mania.  It  is  a  passion. 
It  rises  in  men  like  an  inflammation ;  it  ferments  in  men  like  leaven — 
and  more  and  more,  all  the  week,  the  further  they  get  from  Sunday. 
And  they  are  amased,  when  Sunday  comes  round  again,  to  see  how 
great  a  gulf  they  have  to  leap  in  order  to  stand  whore  they  stood  last 
Sunday. 

Thus,  in  certain  moods,  in  their  moments  of  excitement,  in  their 
lower  moral  states  and  ranges,  men— even  good  men,  who  know 
better — come  to  have  the  feeling  that  is  common  to  the  great  herd  in 
the  world;  namely,  that  although  riches,  in  some  mysterious  sense,  are 
not  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  life,«yet)  taking  one  thing  with  another, 
there  is  no  one  way  in  which  a  man  in  this  world  can  be  so  much  a 
man,  and  make  so  much  show,  and  gather  so  much  happiness,  and  do 
so  much  good,  as  by  being  a  rich  man. 

That  one  gate — Abroad  is  the  road  that  leads  to  it  And  vast  are 
the  portals.  An  iron  gate,  it  is.  Gold  is  within.  And  around  about 
it  are  vast  multitudes  scrambling,  fighting,  and  contesting  each  other, 
to  see  who  shall  first  enter  the  kingdom  of  Mammon ! 

Now,  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  s  teaching  is  not  that  it  is  wicked  to 
seek  wealth,  or  to  be  rich.  The  spirit  of  our  Lord's  teaching  is  theo- 
logical  and  ideal,  and  is  to  be  so  construed.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  in  all  ita  parts,  holds  up  the  whole  and  complete  truth,  the 
absolute  and  final  form  of  the  disclosui-e  of  truth.  Christ  does  not  say 
to  us,  therefore,  that  riches  are  useless,  but  that  the  sources  of  true  and 
abiding  happiness  cannot  be  filled  by  men's  riches  alone.  There  is  a 
treasui*e  which  is  not  subject  to  the  fluctuations  and  dangers  and  temp- 
tations of  worldly  wealth ;  and  our  Master  says,  "  Lay  not  up  for  your- 
selves treasures  upon  earth" — ^that  is,  distinctively,  characteristically,  as 
though  they  were  the  treasures  of  your  life.  He  does  not  say  that  you 
shall  not  have  an  earthly  treasure ;  but  exhoits  you,  in  laying  up  your 
ideal  treasure,  not  to  let  it  be  that  worldly  treasure  whi(^h  is  subject  to 
all  the  fluctuations  of  property.  He  says,  "  Lay  up  for  yourselves 
another  kind  of  treasure.  Open  other  sources  of  supply  which  are 
higher  and  nobler.  Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures,  primarily  and 
distinctively,  in  heaven."  In  the  context  he  says,  "Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness."  And,  as  evidence  that  he 
does  not  believe,  and  does  not  mean  to  teach  us  to  believe,  that  prop- 
erty, or  the  acquisition  of  it,  is  wicked,  he  adds,  "All  these  things  shall 
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be  added  onto  yon."  It  is  therefore  a  question  of  supremacy,  and 
pricmty,  and  relative  emphasis;  Of  the  two  oourses,  earthly  and  heav- 
enly, which  should  a  man  inainly  seek  after  t 

What,  then,  are  those  treasures  which  we  are  to  lay  up  in  Heaven, 
and  which  are  invulnerable  t  Look  at  the  things  that  you  call  treas- 
ures, and  see  which  of  them  you  probably  could  lay  up  in  Heaven. 
It  surely  cannot  be  money.  That  you  cannot  deposit  there.  It  cannot 
be  houses,  and  warehouses,  and  shops,  and  ships.  There  is  no  harbor 
for  ships  there.  There  is  no  place  for  goods  nor  for  warehouses  there. 
It  cannot  be  bonds  nor  bills  receivable.  It  cannot  be  any  of  the  signs 
and  symbols  of  wealtL  None  of  these  can  be  laid  up  in  Heaven,  be- 
cause they  all  belong  to  an  earthly  state.  You  cannot  carry  your  foot 
there,  nor  that  which  covers  it  Both  foot  and  sandal  go  to  the  dust 
alike.  Yon  cannot  carry  your  hand  there,  nor  the  tool  that  your  hand 
uses.  You  cannot  6arry  your  body  ther^  nor  the  raiment  that  covers 
it  Both  of  these  belong  to  dust^  and  dust  is  inexorable  in  its  claims. 
You  cannot  carry  there  one  single  element  of  that  which  you  intensely 
strive  for,  and  strive  for  not  without  good  reason,  if  your  strife  is  re- 
strained and  limited  by  a  higher  truth,  as  I  shall  show.  All  those 
treasures  which  are  distinctively  known  as  treasures  in  this  world, 
stop  this  side  of  heaven.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  declared,  that 
t06  came  naked  vrtto  the  worlds  and  that  naked  we  shall  go  out ; 
that  v:e  hrofigfU  nothing  tn,  and  can  carry  nothing  oiU.  This  is 
absolutely  true  in  respect  to  property,  and  all  aggrandizements.  It 
is  absolutely  jiot  true  in  r^^ot  to  anything  else.  Because,  we  brought 
nothing  into  this  world,  but  we  carry  a  great  deal  out,  of  some  things. 
We  came  in  a  mass  of  pulp  ;  we  came  in  a  quantity  of  mere  germs. 
We  have  fashioned  these  germs,  we  have  developed  them,  we  have 
pruned  them,  and  trained  them,  and  we  are  to  cany  out  vast  faculties, 
and  voluminous  characters.  It  is  in  a  physical,  but  not  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  that  we  carry  nothing  out  of  this  world.  ^ 

Neither  can  we  carry  out  of  this  life  the  ambition,  the  influence, 
and  the'  power,  that  we  have  here,  and  that  are  eminent  treasures.  K 
you  know  no  more  than  how  to  build,  and  you  are  famed  and  skilled 
as  an  architect  or  as  a  mechanic,  that  is  very  well ;  but,  after  all,  it  is 
in  the  lower  sphei^  There  will  be  no  houses  for  you  to  build  in 
heaven.  There  will  be  no  such  cities  there  as  there  are  here.  And  if 
you  know  only  what  belongs  to  the  business  of  an  architect  or  a  me- 
chanic, what  chance  will  thei'e  be  for  you  in  the  other  life  ?  A  man 
whose  business  it  is  to  sell  fuel  would  have  a  poor  trade  in  the  gi'eat 
desert  of  Sahara,  where  there  is  nobody  to  buy,  and  whei*e  everything 
is  red-hot  the  year  round !  It,  is  a  very  poor  business  that  a  man  wiU 
have  in  the  other  world  who  carries  out  nothing  which  has  any  relation 
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whatever  to  that  worid,  and  only  that  which  has  reladon  to  this  life. 
There  may  be  a  kind  of  ambition  and  infloenoe  that  will  go  out  with 
UB ;  but  that  which  is  ordinarily  called  b^  these  namesr— the  baser 
coin  or  dross  of  ambition  andinfluenoe  that  is  scraped  up  in  this  life^ 
happily  that  will  all  stop  in  this  world.  It  will  not  go  beyond  the 
grava  Death  is  a  strainer;  and  there  are  multitudes  of  things  that 
men  much  value  here  which  are  rubbish  at  the  mouth  of  the  grave. 
They  are  not  pennitted  to  go  through. 

It  must,  then,  be  some  such  property  or  treasure  as  can  pass  the 
ordeal  of  death,  that  we  are  to  lay  up  in  heaven.  It  must  be  some 
treasure  that  we  are  to  lay  np^  not  by  literal  carriage  or  transfer ;  not 
by  thix)wing  it  actually  over. 

We  sometimes,  living  in  one  country,  draw  our  funds  and  invest 
them  in  another.  Men  who  fear  a  revolution  in  Qennxaj  have  money 
in  London  and  New  York.  Men  who  are  afraid  that  some  war  or  in- 
testine convulsion  will  drive  them  out  of  France, — crowned  heads,  men 
of  eminence,  statesmen,— diffuse  widely  their  property,  so  that  if  they 
ever  become  pilgrims  they  may  not  be  poveity-stricken.  They  draw" 
their  funds  and  invest  them  elsewhere,  so  that  if  they  are  driven  into 
exile  they  shall  not  be  destitute. 

We  cannot  do  that  with  heavenly  treasures  literally.  We  cannot 
send  forward  any  bills  of  exchange.  If  we  are  going  to  lay  up  trea- 
sures in  heaven,  we  must  have  some  way  of  laying  them  up  in  ourselves 
here,  beforehand 

What,  then,  are  those  things  which  we  can  lay  up :  and  what  are 
those  which  we  cannot  t  What  can  we  carry  through :  and  what  can 
we  not  t  ' 

All  the  pleasures  of  sense  will  cease  here.  The  ministry  of  the  eye, 
for  which  God  be  thanked  every  day  that  we  live;  and  the  ministry  of 
the  ear — ^that  avenue  through  which,  oh  I  what  noble  songs  and  an- 
thems have  walked — ai-e  subordinate  and  low.  The  eye  fisdes,  and  the 
ear  grows  deaf,  and  the  tongue  is  palsied.  All  these  faithful  stewards 
of  God's  mercies  to  lis  are  but  for  our  earthly  ^state,  and  they  will  end 
with  death.  And  though  we  make  our  eye  doubly  sharp  by  sdentifk) 
ti'aining,  and  though  our  ear  becomes  exquisite  by  the  variation  and 
combination  of  sound,  these  are  after  all  earthly  treasures.  We  cannot 
carry  them  through. 

Nor  are  the  pleasures  or  the  treasurer  of  the  appetites  to  go  beyond 
this  life.  They  serve  a  wise  purpose,  and  in  a  proper  use  they  are  subject- 
matters  for  gratitude  to  God  All  physical  enjoyment  is  right  within 
due  bounds.  God  meant  the  worid  to  be  a  good  world  to  man,  and 
meant  man  to  be  happy  in  the  world — ^not,  perhaps,  in  this  age, 
or  the  next  age ;  but  comprehensively,  the  generic  creative  idea  was  to 
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boflcl  a  would  fitted  for  men,  and  with  conditions  farorable  to  their 
happiness  here.  Why,  there  is  a  spring  for  it  in  every  part  of  a  man's 
natorei  from  his  toe  to  his  head,  in  and  out,  everywhere.  God  created 
the  body  royally,  and  foreshadowed  in  it  what  he  would  do  for  the 
higher  part  of  man — the  inward  and  spiritual  nature. 

As  I  have  said,  the  treasure  of  ambition,  and  inflnenoe,  and  honor, 
and  power,  and  distinction,  all  goes  to  the  dust  Men  walk  as  kings  to 
the  dust  They  are  beggars  thereafter.  They  are  stripped  at  the  grave, 
and  tumbled  and  rolled  into  the  dirt  And  the  first  and  highest  are 
the  meanest  and  the  last,  often,  the  moment  they  step  through  the  por> 
tal  of  death.    They  cannot  cany  these  things  beyond. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  reasont  Suppose  we  have  stored  that,  built 
it  amply,  and  made  it  sensitive  to  truth  t  Suppose  we  have  so  trained 
the  reason,  by  oonsdenoe,  that  we  abhor  lies,  and  exaggerations  as  parts 
of  lies  t  Suppose  we'  have  made  ourselves  not  only  sensitive  to  truth, 
bat  lovers  of  truth,  so  that  our  reason  is,  as  it  were,  a  mighty  influence 
going  abroad  upon  wings  every  whither,  seeking  to  know  the  truth  in 
men,  on  earth,  in  heaven,  in  God,  everywhere  t  Knowledge  will  not 
necessarily  pass  throu^  the  grave,  but  the  reason  will.  That  will  go 
on.  It  is  a  part  of  our  inmiortality,  and  will  enter  the  other  world  as 
we  have  trained  it  If  we  have  trained  it  so  that  it  is  bound  hand  and 
foot--crippled;  if  we  have  mutilated  it;  or  if  it  has  shrunk  for  want  of 
uae,  it  goes  through  just  in  that  condition.  Just  as  we  have  dealt  with 
it,  just  as  we  have  bmlded  it,  just  as  we  have  educated  it,  so  we  cany 
it  on. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  man,  dying,  carries  all  his  affections  into  the 
other  Ufa  It  may  be  a  part  of  the  pain  of  the  wo^ld  to  come,  that 
men  go  out  and  live  still,  in  their  bodily  conditions,  as  they  live  here, 
and  have  all  their  intemperate  and  uproarious  appetites  upon  them  for- 
ever and  forever;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  saintly  throng  carry 
with  them  into  the  other  world  those  passions  which  make  the  waters 
*  of  life  turbid  here.  The  instincts  which  were  meant  for  the  propagation 
of  the  raoe^  and  for  the  feeding  of  the  propagated  body ;  those  lower 
and  basilar  appetites  which  evidently  belong  to  the  flesh,  and  which  feed 
the  flesh,  and  are  suitable  to  the  fledi — ^I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  to 
have  use  for  these  forever  and  forever.  The  immortality  of  the  soul 
lies  in  the  upper  range  of  the  soul — ^not  in  those  clamps  and  screws  by 
which  we  are  &stened  down,  as  it  were,  to  the  hull  of  this  ship  in 
which  we  are  sailing  here.  The  feelings  in  the  upper  range  grow 
broader,  and  are  immortal,  and  the  reason  among  them;  and  as  we 
have  trained  the  reason  here,  so  it  shall  begin  there.  If  it  is  royal  in 
its  new  birth,  it  begins  its  new  career  royally ;  but  if  it  is  shriveled  and 
shrunk,  it  begins  its  career  accordingly.     Every  man  that  is  con- 
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BcientiouBlj  a  lover  of  the  truth,  and  is  making  his  reason  clearer, 
stronger,  more  oomprehensive^  leas  bound  and  limited  by  prejudices 
and  passions,  and  less  eaten  hj  the  rust  of  laziness — ^that  man  is 
laying  up  treasure  for  heaven ;  and  in  this  sense,  in  heaven.  He  cer- 
tainly is  laying  it^p  so  that  it  will  find  its  way  thera  And  no  young 
man  that  loves  intelligence,  no  young  maiden  who  loves  to  make  her 
reason  more  resplendentthan  person^  charms,  will  ever  forget  it  or  be 
sorry  for  it  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  That  is  something  which  goes 
on,  and  beyond  this  mortal  sphere. 

Suppose  the  soul  is  made  rich  here  by  a  conuneroe  of  Mendship  in 
this  lifa  It  may  be  that  there  is  much  of  friendship  which  is  useful  in 
its  place ;  but  which  still  is  perishable :  for  friendship  has  a  paper  cur- 
rency, which  is  symbolic  of  solid  metal  behind.  There  are  a  thousand 
things  that  we  do  incidentally,  which  tend  to  lubricate  the  way  of  life, 
and  make  it  full  of  respects ;  but  they  belong  really  to  this  lower  world. 
They  are  the  droulating  medium  of  Mendship  here.  But  it  is  true 
that  they  who  purify  friendship,  who  deepen  it,  who  strengthen  it ; 
they  who  believe  in  the  household,  and  all  the  sweet  affinities  of  it;  they 
who  learn  to  love  their  fellow  man,  to  live  by  their  sympathies  one 
with  another,  in  their  generosities,  in  trust,  in  the  interchange  of  con- 
geniality, and  disinterestedness,  and  approval,  and  praise,  and  good  will ; 
they  who,  moving  among  men  as  in  a  vast  bazaar,  are  perpetually  in- 
terchanging the  stores  of  love,  and  taste,  and  kindness,  and  friendship, 
who  are  polishing  the  links  of  friendship,  and  making  them  brighter  and 
brighter  all  their  life  long — ^they  may  not  carry  into  the  other  life  pre- 
cisely those  ways  and  habits  of  interchange  which  are  peculiar  to  our 
relations  in  this  world ;  but  those  faculties  which  have  been  exercised 
in  friendship,  and  have  grown  to  it,  and  been  educated  to  it^  go  up  and 
are  stored  full  of  the  seeds  of  everlasting  happiness.  Blessed  were  they 
here ;  but  ah  I  the  friutions  of  this  world  are  nothing  to  the  harvests 
of  single  kernels  which  will  wave  a  hundredfold  in  the  other  life. 

Lay  up  a  great  deal  in  your  hearts.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
you  lay  up  in  your  pocket  or  not;  but  see  to  it  that  the  reason  is  stored 
fulL  See  to  it  that  the  affections  are  educated,  and  widened,  and  deep- 
ened. Woe  be  to  that  man  who  uses  his  affections  as  a  baiter  and  a 
bribe  for  outv^ard  wealth  that  perishes !  How  many  men  there  are  who 
utterly  desecrate  then*  house  and  their  household  as  an  outfold,  as  it 
were.  A  mere  place  for  eating  and  sleeping,  a  scouring  house  and 
ibath-room,  a  mere  dormitory,  it  is.  It  should  be  the  gate  of  heaven. 
iEt  should  be  the  Lord's  school  It  should  be  a  place  of  sweetness,  of 
all  delicacies  and  refinements,  of  all  culture.  And  standing  not  far 
from  the  eternal  simne,  there,  in  the  household,  whether  it  be  hard,  or 
whether  it  be  easy,  men  should  put  their  heart  to  school,  that  it  may 
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learn  how  to  be  heayenly.  And  yet  how  many  men  there  are  who  regard 
their  house  as  only  a  place  for  rest  and  repair.  It  is  to  them  just  what 
an  old  e^^e  house  is  at  a  railway  station,  where  engines  are  shoved 
in  and  cleaned  And  oiled  and  repaired,  and  then  shoved  out  upon  the 
road  again.  Men  make  their  houses  just  like  a  cleaning  and  repairing 
ehop,  instead  of  making  them  the  Lord's  school,  and  a  place  for  laying 
up  treasure  in  their  higher  sentiments. 

He  that  is  a  good  man  at  home  is  apt  to  be  a  good  man  abroad. 
No  man  could  carry  the  sun  in  a  dark  lantern.  It  would  drive  itself 
out  of  it  by  the  intensity  of  its  light  A  man  whose  heart  is  really 
radiant  cannot  help  showing  it  everywhere — ^in  the  car,  in  the  stage- 
coach, on  the  prairies,  in  the  distant  mine,  or  on  the  sea.  Even  a 
man  that  is  sea^ck,  if  he  ib  a  true  gentleman,  is  different  from  any 
body  else ;  and  if  there  is  a  greater  test  than  that  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is! 

There  are  insects  that  fly  at  night,  phosphorescing  light  when  they 
have  a  mind  to,  flashing  and  shutting  up,  like  Christians  that  flash  on 
Sunday,  and  shut  up  all  the  week,  flying  through  the  dust  of  business  I 
Such  are  not  our  models. 

I  go  into  my  garden,  and  collect  a  handful  of  fragrant  leaves  and 
blossoms — ^this  leaf  of  geranium,  and  that  leaf  of  sweet-scented  verbena ; 
this  blossom  of  mignionette,  and  that  blossom  from  yonder  bush— and 
canying  them  in  my  hand,  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  and  forgetfiil,  (for 
forgetting  and  thinking  are  twin  brothers,)  at  last.  I  put  them  heedlessly 
in  my  pocket  They  are  now  hid.  I  go  into  my  house,  and  instantly 
the  little  prattler  comes  running  about  me,  and  says,  ^'What  you 
gotl"  "I  have  got  nothing,"  I  say.  Presently  my  friends,  coming 
around  me,  conomence  snuffing,  and  saying  ^'Tou  have  a  perfume  about 
you."  I  cannot  keep  the  secret  It  will  out  If  I  do  not  tell  it^  it 
will  9meU  itself  out  These  fragrant  leaves  and  bloBSoms  that  I  cany 
concealed  from  view,  send  out  fragrance  so  that  everybody  knows  that 
I  have  some  sweetsmelling  substance  about  ma 

A  man  who  has  really  tr^ned  his  heart  in  friendship  and  enriched 
his  affisctions,  so  that  he  is  generous  and  noble,  cannot  keep  it  secret 
The  fi^igrance  of  it  will  difluse  itself,  whether  he  wants  to  have  it  or 
not     It  will  go  wherever  he  goes,  and  make  itself  manifest 

What  is  the  reason  that  when  you  go  into  certain  companies  you 
take  to  some  ment  You  say  of  one,  ''He  was  the  homeliest  man  I 
ever  saw,  and  yet,  though  I  do  not  know  him,  there  is  something  that 
draws  me  to  him."  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  elective  affinity  of  a 
generous  nature.  Large-hearted  men,  loving  men,  trusting  men,  that 
beget  trust,  carrying  themselves  not  closely,  not  secretively,  but  openly 
and  frankly,  cannot  disguise  themselves.     Children  know  them,  and 
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dogB  know  them.     Dogs  often  are  wifler  than  men ;  and  they  knew 
whom  to  go  to,  and  whom  to  avoid.  I 

There  ia  a  natural  language  of  every  feeling.  A  man  may  be  as 
good  as  any  man  on  earth ;  bat  if  he  is  prond,  there^  an  element  of 
coldness  about  him  which  strikes  through.  If  a  man  is  selfish,  he  may 
smile,  but  it  will  be  like  the  glinting  of  the  sun  on  an  iceberg — bright, 
but  ohi  how  cold!  If  a  man  be  a  true  man,  and  he  is  warm  and  gen- 
erous at  the  heart,  and  cultivated,  and  condescending  as  well,  all 
among  whom  he  goes  will  see  it  He  cannot  hide  it.  Let  a  man  de- 
velop his  reason  royally,  and  his  affections  nobly,  and  he  wiU  have 
treasures  laid  up  in  heaven.    Tou  may  be  sure  of  that 

There  is  another  tendency  of  our  nature  which  we  think  but  little 
of,  but  which  is  vital,  and  that  is  aspiration.  We  are  accustomed  to 
say  '' Excelsior,"  in  fun  or  not  as  the  case  may  be ;  but^  after  all,  that 
on  which  it  is  based  is  the  principle  of  aspiration,  which  the  Scrip- 
ture calls  hope^  declaring  that  ^'we  are  saved  by  hope."  In  other 
words,  it  18  that  tendency  of  the  mind  by  reason  of  which  it  is  never 
contented  to  remain  in  a  lower  state,  but  always  wants  to  go  on  to  a 
higher  one,  and  carry  every  quality  up  and  make  it  larger  and  finer. 
It  is  that  tendency  which  leads  beings  created  in  matter  to  work  their 
way  out  of  matter  toward  spirit^  and,  feeling  the  inspiration  of  their 
higher  life,  to  work  up  thitherward  all  the  time. 

This  principle  of  aspiration,  which  takes  away  vulgar  content,  or 
takes  away  a  man's  conceit  of  supposing  that  he  knows  enough,  or  is 
good  enough,  is  eternal;  and,  in  its  relations  to  the  ftiture  and  to 
immortal  happiness,  is  past  all  measuring.  That  principle  we  are  to 
store  fiill.    We  are  to  lay  up  ti-easures  in  this  regard. 

But  then,  there  is  that  grand  and  inexhaustible  treasure-house  of 
love— love  to  God,  and  love  to  man.  This  love  includes  that  benefi- 
cence, th^t  sympathy,  that  elective  aflluity,  by  which  you  are  led  to  do 
good  to  a  man  who  is  your  inferior,  because  you  esteem  the  qualities 
of  excellence  which  you  see  in  him  as  belonging  to  his  being,  inde- 
pendent of  the  quality  of  character. 

This  whole  mood,  wMch  renders  every  creature  that  has  sentient 
life  something  to  you ;  which  does  not  stop  with  men ;  which  takes  in 
the  animal  kingdom ;  which  takes  in  everything  that  creeps  and  swims 
and  flies ;  which  takes  in  organised  vitality  throughout  the  world,  and 
gives  it  importance  to  you ;  this  noble  out-pouring  of  a  true  divine 
nature,  which  seeks  to  bless,  and  which  chiefly  admires  and  loves  that 
it  may  bestow  benefaction — ^that  is  a  treasure-house,  Oh  1  how  ample ! 

There  is  no  hell  for  love,  nor  can  there  be.  Not  the  right  hand  of 
divine  omnipotence  could  make  love  miserable  in  hell,  nor  anywhere. 
There  is  but  one  place  that  love  can  dwell  in,  and  that  is  heaven;  and 
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lieayen  to  lore  is  eTerywhere.    Where  it  i%  is  heaven;  and  where 
heaven  is,  is  bleflsedness,  and  bliaa. 

SometimeB  men  say,  ^I  have  practised  these  virtues  which  yon  tell 
abont;  bat  I  do  not  think  they  amount  to  anything."  Did  yon  stip- 
poae  they  did  in  Folton  Market?  Was  it  yonr  idea,  when  I  told  yon 
that  ffodliness  was  prqfiiable  in  aU  thingSy  that  if  yon  practiced  the 
Christian  virtues  they  would  come  back  to  you  in  the  shape  of  coal, 
and  qnarters  of  bee^  and  revennesT  If  so,  yon  are  looking  for  treas- 
ures which  can  only  be  laid  up  in  this  world,  instead  of  those  ti-easures 
which  preeminently  are  laid  up  in  heaven ;  which  make  that  part  of 
your  nature  ridi  which  is  to  live  after  death;  which  is  essentially 
divine;  in  whidi  immortali^  resides ;  which  is  in  sympathy  with  God 
and  God's  great  society  of  angels;  and  which  is  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  in  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
good  and  just  in  the  timc^past  and  in  the  time  to  come  on  earth,  and  is 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  all  that  is  to  make  you  wise  and  happy  here, 
safe  in  dying,  and  rich  beyond  all  estimate  in  the  other  world. 

^  Lay  np  for  youmelves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  moth  and  rust 
do  not  ooimpt" — and  it  seems  to  me  that  never  more  than  to^y 
was  there  apeeuliar  and  ringing  significancy  in  the  other  psrt  of  it — 
<*  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal"  The  world  in  which 
there  are  no  thieves  must  be  a  heaven!  ^'Live,"  says  the  spirit  of 
inspiration,  ^for  that  kind  of  treasure ;  and  while  you  are  living  here 
on  earth,  see  that  you  live  so  that  you  will  have.it  If  you  have  the 
other  kind,  it  will  not  hnrt  you  for  this  world,  but  seekjtrsi  the  hing^ 
dam  of  €hd  and  hU  righteousness." 

That  is  just  what  you  will  not  do.  Every  man  of  you  says,  ^  First 
I  am  gcdng  to  succeed  and  get  to  the  top  of  my  profession ;  and  then, 
having  secured  all  the  outiets  and  inlets,  I  am  going,  in  the  tower  of 
my  strength,  to  be  a  Christian  man.  Let  me  get  my  riches  first 
Weakness  must  employ  cunning.  Ton  cannot  expect  that  a  man, 
whfle  he  is  struggling  to  get  out  of  the  water  and  on  to  the  shore  will 
practice  a  dandng  master's  paces.  I  intend  to  get  wealth  first;  and 
then  I  intend  to  be  a  Christian  man.  When  I  have  become  rich  I 
mean  to  be  «  good  man. 

There  will  not  be  any  room  left  then.  Men  who  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  this  worid  and  its  best  ercellency,  when  they  come  after- 
wards to  seek  the  kingdom  of  glory,  have  no  place  to  put  it  in. 

And  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it,  my  friends.  Tou,  except  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  take  the  very  best  things  that  are  in  you  as  barter  for 
the  poor  perishable  things  of  this  world.  How  many  are  there  of  you 
that  so  love  the  truth  that,  when  you  are  brought  to  that  point  in 
which  the  gloring  of  a  lie  Will  avert  the  flash  of  disaiq[>iobation,  de 
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I  not  tell  the  railing  lie  to  coyer  your  moment's  suffering  T  Toado 
not  love  the  truth  so  much  as  yon  do  your  own  miserable  reputation. 
You  do  not  love  the  truth  above  all  price.  Tou  use  it  as  a  coin  to 
buy  a  moment's  exemption  from  pwn.  How  many  of  you  say,  "Why 
yes,  wealth  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  but  I  cannot  pay  out  this  treasure 
for  it  My  soul-treasure  is  worth  more  to  me  than  any  wealth  is,  ot 
ever  can  be?"  How  many  men  go  into  the  street  with  that  feeling? 
There  are  some  that  have  it ;  but  how  many  ?  How  many  men  are 
there  who,  when  it  comes  to  the  doubtful  conflict,  to  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  to  the  rush  and  roar ;  when  it  is  "  every  man  for  himself"  and 
**  Save  who  can" — ^bow  many  are  thei-e  who  then  remember  that  truth, 
honor,  justice,  love,  every  one  of  them,  is  supreme,  and  has  the  image 
vid  superscription  of  God  on  itt  How  many  men  remember  Calvary, 
how  many  men  remember  Gethsemane,  in  the  mighty  vortices  of  busi- 
ness ?  Jesus  Christ,  when  all  the  world  of  darkness,  with  its  surging 
influences  swept  about  him,  and  his  heart  and  soul  sank,  and  he  sweat, 
as  it  were,  drops  of  blood,  clung  still  to  the  sweet  and  spiritual  purity 
of  love,  and  would  not,  in  the  extremest  hour,  give  up  the  saoriiice  by 
which  the  world  was  to  be  redeemed.  But  how  many  of  us,  when  our 
Gethsemane  comes,  will  not  sell  Christ,  and  sell  everything  in  us  that 
he  has  created,  and  rub  out  the  picture  that  he  has  been  laboriously 
drawing  on  our  souls  for  years  and  years?  How  many  men  are  there 
that  do  not  put  their  Master  to  an  open  shame  when  there  comes  to  be 
a  competition  between  the  treasures  of  the  upper  soul,  and  the  treasures 
of  the  lower  nature? 

I  do  not  stand  here  to  undervalue  wealth ;  but  I  say  that  wealth  is 
not  worth  the  snap  of  your  finger  in  comparison  with  some  other  things. 
Why,  I  could  make  you  hiss  and  deride  a  man  who  would  sell  himself 
for  money.  I  would  paint  the  picture  of  one  who  had  been  a  good 
man,  and  was  left  the  protector  of  orphan  children  that  were  heirs  of  a 
great  estate,  and  who,  when  the  time  came  that  he  could  do  it  without 
anybody's  knowing  it,  slipped  this  estate  into  his  own  hands,  and  threw 
the  blame  upon  some  one  else,  making  it  appear,  perhaps,  that  the  man 
who  left  the  estate  left'  it  carielessly.  I  would  paint  the  picture  of  a 
man  who,  after  going  through  a  struggle  in  his  mind,  and  weighing 
the  matter,  agreed  to  commit  this  deed,  and  sold  his  soul  to  Satan,  and 
appropriated  the  property  of  these  poor  orphans,  And  left  them  depend- 
ent on  the  charity  of  the  world.  How  would  you  hate  and  despise 
such  a  man !  But  ye  are  the  men  /  Whenever  you  barter  a  principle 
for  the  sake  of  a  UtUe  advantage  in  a  bargain,  you  sell  yourself  for  gold. 
Whenever  you  lie  for  the  sake  of  an  advantage,  you  sell  yourself* 
Every  time  you  take  advantage  of  a  man  meanly,  you  sell  yourself. 
Every  time  you  betray  honor  and  trust,  you  are  a  Judas.    Every  time 
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yon  vamish  a  man  with  smiles,  and  make  him  fSur  pTomises,  that  70a 
may  afterwards  knock  the  feet  from  under  his  prosperity,  you  are  the 
natural  kindred  of  him  who  sold  his  Master  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 
And,  the  world  over,  every  time  a  man  gives  up  a  pnnciple,  a  divine 
sentiment,  a  pure  affection,  for  the  sake  of  pitiable  pelf,  he  is  a  traitor 
to  God,  and  a  traitor  to  that  which  God  has  redeemed  by  the  power  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ — ^his  own  souL  He  sets  himself  against  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  is  against  himself,  and  against  his  Maker,  and 
against  the  offers  of  holiness.  Woe  be  to  that  man  who  takes  the  bribe 
ttid  plays  traitor! 

Oh !  that  the  childi^en  of  content,  who  never  sought  an  ambition 
of  sel^  would  rise  up.  There  are  men  who  have  seen  this  great 
game  and  conflict  of  life  go  by  them,  and  refused  to  mingle  in  it^ 
except  so  far  as  they  could  consistently.  There  have  been  a  great 
many  men  who  have  said  in  themselves,  '*I  desire  only  my  home,  my 
wife,  and  my  dear  children.  My  home  is  my  nest  I  am  happy  there. 
I  want  enough  to  see  that  my  family  have  eve;^  advantage  needful  to 
their  true  culture  and  development  Beyond  that  I  do  not  ask  for  any- 
thing.** These  men  have  sought  to  do  good.  They  have  illumined 
the  daik  places.  They  have  heard  the  charms  of  wealth,  letting  the 
sounds  go  in  their  ears  and  out,  and  pass  by.  They  have  said,  ^'What 
is  wealth  good  for  except  as  an  instrument  of  love  and  refinement? 
What  can  my  soul  profit  if  it  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  its  own 
purity  and  its  own  self  respect!  There  are  multitudes  of  men  that 
bave  lived  so,  that  are  living  so,  and  that  are  living  happily  so.  Oh  I 
that  I  could  have  an  arena,  and  oh !  that  I  could  march  through  that 
arena,  of  men  who  have  sold  everything  that  was  noble  for  the 
flake  of  money,  and  ring  them,  and  see  how  much  music  there  is  in 
them.    Oh !  that  I  could  make  one  after  another  come  up  to  the  test 

Big  bells  are  very  apt  to  be  poorly  cast  I  never  heard  of  a  bell 
that  weighed  a  great  many  thousand  pounds,  which,  first  or  last,  did 
not  break.    And  what  a  sound  a  big  bell  that  is  broken  gives ! 

If  you  take  these  overgrown  rich  men,  and  ring  them,  how  little 
happiness  you  find  in  them  I  ,  And  in  how  many  instances  is  the  old 
fltory  revived,  that  moUen  gold  is  poured  down  the  throats  of  rich 
merCs  children  t  How  many  children  of  men  who  have  made  money 
are  miserable  creatures,  and  die  in  the  poor-house  I  Of  how  many  rich 
men  is  it  true,  according  to  James,  that  the  rust  of  their  gold  and  sil- 
ver is  a  witness  against  thenij  and  eats  their  flesh  as  if  it  were  fire! 
How  many  are  there  of  them  whose  nights  are  turmoil,  and  whose  days 
are  grinding  days  1  Not  Samson,  grinding  in  the  prison-house,  was 
more  a  slave  than  many  a  rich  man  grinding  under  the  lash  of  avarice, 
up,  widow,  to  say,  *^  Though  Iny  needle  is  all  that  supports 
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me^  I  am  happy  from  the  morning  till  the  eyening."  Yea,  go  and  see 
her  when  aickneaa  cuts  off  her  little  income^  and  she,  though  pioud, 
most  subfliflt  upon  the  bread  of  charity,  and  hear  her  still  declare  that 
she  is  happy.  Not  far  from  here  is  such  an  one  i»ho  for  years  and 
years  has  been  dependent  upon  others  for  her  support^-a  lady  in  the 
noblest  sense  of  that  tenn,  fiill  of  refinement  and  gradousness  and  ex- 
cellenoe ;  and  jet,  I  would  rather  take  her  place  and  be  borne  in  tiie 
arms  of  charity,  than  the  place  of  the  luckless  millionaire  of  Kew  York. 

They  that  have  soul-treasure — oh!  how  much  are  they  to  be  envied 
over  those  who  have  made  treasure  by  sacrificing  everything  in  the 
souL 

Young  men  and  maidens,  I  do  not  speak  thus  because  it  is  my  bu- 
siness to  preach.  It  is  not  my  buHneBs  to  preach.  I  do  not  preach  be- 
cause it  )A  my  business.  I  should  preach,  salary  or  no  salary,  big  con- 
gregation or  little  congregation.  I  preach  as  birds  sing,  because  I  love 
to;  because  it  is  in  me  to  do  it  I  do  not  come  to  you  with  profes- 
sional airs,  and  Mse  sanctities,  and  conventional  methods.  I  come  to 
you  as  a  man  to  a  man ;  as  a  brother  to  a  brother.  I  come  to  you  to 
speak  6od*8  truth,  and  to  speak  it  to  your  consciences.  And  you  know 
that  there  is  no  such  happiness  as  that  which  grows  out  of  a  pure  heart 
You  know  that  you  are  never  so  happy  as  when  you  live  in  a  g^i^ 
erous  and  noble  mood.  You  know  that  it  is  the  ''peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding,"  and  no  other  peace.  There  is  nothing  else 
that  can  meet  the  exigencies  aud  ti'oubles  of  this  world,  when  son'ows 
come,  when  bereavements  open  the  grave^  when  losses  shatter  men*8 
property,  when  a  man's  bright  name  goes  into  eclipse ;  and  you  know 
*  it  And  will  you  barter  away  this  treasure  of  the  higher  life,  this  soul- 
treasure,  this  treasure  which,  when  it  comes  to  the  grave  of  death,  is 
beyond  challenge.  The  grave  is  God's  bankrupt  court,  which  clears  a 
man  of  his  property  and  his  debts  at  the  same  time. 

Down  to  the  grave  comes  the  millionaire.  ''How  much  are  you 
worth?"  says  Death.  "Men  call  me  worth  thirty  millions.'*  It  is  not 
enough  to  pay  his  ferriage !  But  he  goes  through ;  and  when  he  has 
got  through,  his  wealth  having  been  taken  fi-om  him,  he  is  no  bigger 
than  a  mosquito  I  There  is  hardly  enough  of  him  for  a  nucleus  to  start 
on  in  the  next  life. 

Down  goes  another  man,  followed  by  throngs  and  trumpeting  bands. 
He  steps  into  the  house  of  death.  The  throng  is  hushed.  All  his 
glory  is  gone.  There  is  nothing  left  of  him ;  for  straight  and  narrow 
is  the  gate  through  which  he  has  passed.  His  soul  is  so  small  that  it 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  through ;  but  he  has  nothing  beyond. 

Another  man  dies — ^perhaps  a  poor  man.  They  sling  his  coflbi 
old  pine  box,  hardly  stained — ^into  a  rude  wagon  without  springs^ 
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« 
and  get  a  nimble  boj  to  drive  him  off,   and  he  ia  buried  in  a 

remote  comer  among  strangera  And  nobody  carea.  Hia  dying 
la  not  BO  much  aa  the  dropping  out  of  a  pnnctoation  point  from 
the  aentence  of  life — and  mnch  leaa  a  letter  or  word.  He  draws 
near  to  the  gi|te  of  Death,  and  Death  rises  to  greet  hiuL  For  Death 
ia  good  to  those  who  are  fit  to  die.  With  open  arms  the  panper  ia 
taken.  And  oh  I  how  wondrous  now  is  his  beauty  I  How  now,  aa 
he  pasdba  into  the  other  life^  angels  oome  flocking  to  him!  How, 
now,  the  radiant  vista  opens  before  him!  And  how,  in  the  center, 
riaea  He  that  ia  ^  Chief  among  ten  thouaand  and  altogether  lovely,"  to 
Bay,  ^  Welcome  I  welcome  T  Is  this  some  crowned  prince  t  Is  this 
some  monarch's  son  ?  No ;  this  is  a  panper  of  this  world.  ^^  Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  for  their's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.** 

In  these  days  of  racket  and  oonfusion^  and  excitement,  men  and 
brethren,  do  not  forget  your  reaaon,  do  not  forget  your  moral  sense ; 
do  not  forget  the  truths  which  your  mother  taught  you ;  do  not  for- 
get the  truths  which  make  the  memory*  of  home  and  of  your  venerable 
parents  so  serene  and  sweet  to  you.  Remember  this:  ^^  Seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things—^  ofli^ 
neoeasary  things  of  life— food,  raiment,  and  houaea,  ^shall  be  added 
untoyou.** 
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PRAYER   BEFORE  ^'HE  SERMON. 

O  thoD  that  hast  borne  the  tiD  of  the  world,  thou  that  art  bearing  ita  sorrov,  thon 
that  leadest  thy  people  like  a  floek,  hear  onr  snppUoation,  and  draw  near  to  ni;  for  thou 
dost  oarry  onr  burdens  when  wo  caat  them  upon  thee.  Thon  doet  forgive  our  tins,  and 
heal  our  iniquities.  Thoa  dost  labor,  not  only  to  hold  us  back  ftom  evil,  but  to  cure  the 
poison  of  OTil  in  as;  and  we  draw  near  to  thee  as  tl\o  Source  of  all  good.  Onr  life  has  its 
springs  in  thine.  We  are  more  truly  allied  to  thee  than  to  the  beasts.  Thongh  we  are 
olothed  with  the  body,  thou,  too,  hast  had  the  human  fbrm;  and  though  we  are  set  upon 
by  the  temptations  of  the  ilesh,  and  by  this  world  around  about  us,  that  seel^  entrance 
through  eTeiy  aTenue  of  sense,  thou  hast  been  tried  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  with- 
out sin,  and  art  able  to  suocor  them  that  are  tempted,  in  that  thou  hast  been  thyself 
tempted.  Thou  hast  made  fbllproofofaU  that  this  world  can  do  upon  any.  And  thers 
is  no  gale  that  can  blow  that  hath  not  beaten  npon  thy  sails.  There  is  no  darkness  that 
can  be  darker  than  thy  midnight.  There  is  no  sorrow  that  can  throw  wares  higher  than 
those  that  beat  over  thy  defenceless  head.  Thon  knowest,  and  hast  taken  the  gange,  of 
all  human  ai&iotion;  and  thou  werC  able  to  sustain  it,  and  to  cany  it  forward;  for  thou 
wert  a  man,  and  didst  walk  as  a  man,  and  feel  as  a  man,  and  think  as  a  man.  Thon  didst 
bear  the  load  of  this  world's  trouole  and  temptation  and  trial,  and  yet  without  flinching, 
without  finlling,  without  turning  back,  without  sin;  and  thou  art  able  now  to  suooor  all, 
since  thou  hast  borne  upward  thine  earthly  nature  again  into  the  gloiy  of  the  heaTenly 
estate,  uniting  Gk>d  and  man,  and  showing  03  that  we  all  are  one,  and  that  there  is  no 
wide  gulf  or  separation  between  us — ^tbat  we  are  of  one  household,  one  family,  one  like- 
ness, and  one  nature.  Thon  hast  there  in  thy  high  and  heaTenly  estate  still  the  sympa- 
thy which  thoa  didst  gather  up  among  men  upon  the  earth,  and  art  the  SaTior.  To  thee 
may  come  every  one.  The  crying  child  to  thee  may  come,  thongh  struggling  with 
inezporienoe.  To  thee  may  come  age  and  its  various  burdens.  Thou  art  with  those 
that  are  busy  in  the  battle  of  Ufa;  and  thou  art  with  those  tvho  sit  over  against  Jerusa- 
lem at  evening  under  the  palm.  Thou  lovest  to  be  in  solitude,  and  thou  lovest  to  be  in 
the  populous  city.  Thou  art  with  thy  people  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  the  msrt.  and 
e^eiywhere,  and  dost  know  all  their  feelings  and  trials,  and  art  the  Savior  of  all  those 
that  need  thee,  both  as  an  example  and  as  a  sympathetic  friend.  Thou  art  a  God  of 
sympathy  and  love,  long-suffering,  and  slow  to  anger,  and  abundant  in  mercy.  And  wo 
rejoiee  in  thoe,  and  draw  near  to  thee  this  morning,  with  the  humble  confidence,  nay, 
with  the  boldness  which  love  inspires.  We  lay  our  hands  upon  thee.  Thou  art  oom. 
We  lay  our  hands  on  thine  heart,  crowned  with  love,  and  we  ar.>  royal,  and  stand  around 
about  thee.  More  reason  than  had  the  angels  who  kept  their  first  estate  have  we  for  glad- 
ness  and  gratitude.  Rescued  and  reared  up  lYom  degradation  of  sin,  and  built  up  into 
the  stature  of  perfect  men  in  Christ  Jesus,  bow  wondrous  shall  be  onr  song,  and  the 
realization  of  our  experience  in  that  heavenly  land ! 

And  now,  we  beseech  of  thee  ihou  that  didst  guide  thv  people  through  the  wilder- 
ness, that  thon  wouldst  guide  us.  lAx  not  our  feet  go  astray.  Let  not  onr  heart  giro 
way  to  unbelief.  Let  not  the  eternal  verities  fade  out  of  our  sight,  and  things  that 
perish  take  their  place.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  the  world  may  be  subdued  by  faith ; 
that  we  Tuay  have  power  given  us  to  overcome  everything,  always,  everywhere,  not  in 
our  own  strength,  but  in  the  all-conquering  name  of  Jesus.  Fight  thou  in  our  right 
hands.  Stand  thou  sentinel  in  our  hearts.  Be  the  Captain  of  salvation  in  every  conflict 
for  us,  that  we  may  not  separate  ourselves  from  thee  for  one  moment,  but  may  dwell  iu 
the  indivisible  bond  and  kingdom  of  love,  and  be  thine,  as  thou  art  ours,  that  thy  victo- 
ries may  be  thy  glory,  and  our  victories  may  be  thine  honor  and  thy  Joy. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thon  wilt  advance  us  step  by  step.  May  we  have 
the  testimony  every  year  that  we  are  growing  nearer  to  the  likeness  of  Christ.  May  we 
see  some  powers  weakened,  not  by  physical  might,  but  by  the  strength  of  grace.  May 
we  see  some  acquisitions,  and  some  victories.  May  we  find  richness  added  to  some 
qualities,  and  a  larger  dominion  given  to  others.  May  we  be  able  to  resist  temptation 
with  more  facility,  and  walk  everywhere  with  more  manliness,  and  adorn  the  name  and 
doctrine  of  Josus  Christ  more  and  more  to  the  very  end. 
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Blew  an  the  memben  of  this  Chnieh.    Blen  the  families  that  are  repieflented  in  it, 
and  all  the  dear  children  that  belong  to  them.    Be  near  to  onr  Sabbath-BchooU  and 
Bible  elaeaea.    We  pray  that  the  snperintendenU  and  teachen  and  offioen  mzj  be  Banc« 
tified  of  God,  and  made  able  miniaten  of  the  word.    We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bleia  not 
only  those  that  are  in  the  Church,  but  those  that  are  in  any  iray  conneoted  with  it. 
Bleoa  aH  the  region  round  about  it.    BIom  all  ohorches.    Grant  that  their  conipiriog 
lights  may  shine  as  so  many  stars  of  gloiy  in  the  ranlt  of  heaven,  and  that  the  whole 
earth  may  reoeive  the  popper  and  the  blessedness  and  the  sweetness  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.    Send  abroad  those  that  shall  preach,  more  and  more.    Bless  those  who  labor 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  and  academies  and  colleges.    Bless  those  who  diffuse 
sound  and  useftil  knowledge  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week.    Bless  thoqe  who 
teach  in  poor  and  waste  places,  and  among  the  neglected  and  outcast.    May  those  who 
thus  humble  themselves  into  obscurity  and  contempt  in  imitation  of  their  dlTine  Master 
that  they  may  raise  up  the  lowest  and  make  them  wise  unto  salyation,  have  thy  presence 
STermore  witii  them;  and  in  their  hut  and  hoirel  may  they  find  the  light  of  Gtod'a  coun- 
tenance more  than  the  light  of  the  son.    And  wo  pray  that  the  leaven  which  they  are 
inftiaing,  the  seeds  of  thought  which  they  are  implantlug  in  dark  minds,  may  have  the 
power  of  the  invisible  and  omnipotent  resting  upon  them.    And  we  pray  that  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  from  the  foundation  to  the  topmost  stone,  from  side  to  side, 
around  about,  within  and  without,  this  nation  may  be  seasoned  and  sanctified  with  the 
spirit  of  the  living  Gtod.  '  May  truth,  and  Juttioe,  and  purity,  and  love,  be  the  bonds  that 
ahaU  hold  us  together.    And  we  pray,  that  thoa  wilt  overturn  ignorance,  and  destroy 
•npciBtltion,  and  take  away  cruelty,  and  avarioe,  and  greed,  and  all  our  enemies,  and  all 
the  enemies  of  mankind;  and  hasten  the  day  of  brotherhood  in  Christ  Jesus,  when  all 
the  worid  ahall  love,  and  Christ  shall  come  to  dwell  a  thousand  years  among  ua. 

And  to  thy  xmme  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirits    Ametim 


PRATER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Out  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  us  in  the  word  which  we  have 
^dken.  Prepare  us  to  liw  better  lives  for  the  light  of  thy  truth,  and  for  ito  waniith. 
Deliver  us  twm  the  temptations  which  are  stronger  than  our  wilL  Send  thy  providence^ 
and  the  ministrations  of  thine  angels,  that  we  maybe  borne  up,  lest  at  any  time  we  dath 
our  foot  against  a  stone. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord,  bless  those  that  are  in  distress,  and  those  that  are  sud- 
denly overwhelmed  with  disasters,  and  often  disasters  which  their  own  infiituaticu  and 
folly  have  brought  upon  them.  May  tbeir  suffering  hearts-have  power  from  above,  and 
have  such  strange  lessons  of  Gk>d's  mercy  that  they  shall  learn  the  better  way  out  of  their 
Disfortunes  in  this  worid's  rude  experience. 

O  Lord  God  f  have  compsssion  upon  souls,  and  teach  us  to  have  compassion  upon 
•ools.  Pour  thine  own  nature  into  ours,  that  we  may  live  to  make  men  better,  and  to 
be  better  ourselves;  to  make  men  happier,  and  to  be  happier  ourselves.  May  we  lay  up 
treasures  of  happiness,  and  lay  them  up  in  that  part  of  our  nature  which  death  cannot 
oocmpt;  which  shall  rise  to  immortality;  that  then,  with  practice,  we  may  go  on  forever 
and  fbnrer  as  the  sons  of  God. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit    Amen 


V. 


Bearing,  but  not  Overborne. 


INVOCATION. 

Di^w  near  to  ns,  O  Spirit  of  life  and  light!  and  awaken  in  ns,  as  in  the 
ontvard  world  the  son  has  awakened,  all  things  that  live  and  are  pleasant. 
Breathe  that  divine  and  quickening  power  upon  onr  souls,  by  which,  rising 
aboye  the  thrall  of  the  flesh,  and  the  dominion  of  sense,  we  may  hold  our 
way  with  thee  and  thine  to-day,  in  th*e  spiritual  realm;  see  God;  abide  in 
him,  and  have  his  Spirit  consciously  abiding  in  us ;  that  thus  we  may  become 
inheritors  of  all  the  promises,  and  r^oice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory. 

Accept  at  our  hands  the  offering  which  we  bring.  Help  us  both  to  feel 
and  yield  up  grateAil  incense  of  praise  and  of  thanksgiving.  Bless  us  in 
the  reading  of  thy  word,  and  in  the  comprehension  of  its  truth.  Grant  that 
we  may  look  long  upon  thine  own  Son,  our  dear  Saviour,  and  draw  much 
from  the  lessons  of  his  suffering  and  his  cross.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that 
thou  wilt  help  us  in  our  communion  with  thee,  and  in  our  fellowships  one 
with  another,  to  make  this  day  bright  and  joyful  in  all  our  experiences,  at 
home,  in  the  sanctuary,  and  everywhere. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.    Amm, 


BEAEHa,  BUT  NOT  OYEEBORIE. 


-•••- 


« And  he,  bearing  hia  erom,  went  forth."— Jobs  XIX.,  17. 


Any  one,  repuring  to  an  art  store,  who  should  inquire  for  classic 
engravings,  would  be  shown  a  line  of  w^t  are  called  the  mcustera  in 
engravinff — ^Durer,  Raimondi,  Bervic,  Muller,  and  others.  But  if  he 
should  inquire  for  sacred  subjects,  rather  than  for  engravings  as  such,  he 
would  have  presented  to  him  almost  every  scene  in  the  life  of  Jesus  which 
could  be  rendered  pictorially.  But  above  all,  he  would  find  a  harvest 
of  the  spedalty  of  sufiering.  In  the  medisBval  religions,  there  was  no 
other  single  feature  that  entered  so  disproportionately  into  the  repre- 
sentations which  were  made  of  Christ,  as  the  elemeht  of  suffering.  His 
victory,  in  the  thought  of  those  periods,  was  to  be  looked  for  in  heaven ; 
or  on  earth  at  the  close  of  his  life;  but  during  the  passage  of  his  life 
sorrow  upon  sorrow. 

Not  only  so,  the  line  betweeif  the  brief  endurance  and  the  enfeeble- 
ment  was  not  well  understood  nor  distinctly  marked,  by  the  mediaeval 
Christian  artist  To  excite  jpity,  and,  through  that  sentiment,  unbound- 
ed devotion,  the  Savior  was  represented  in  the  most  heai-t-rending  ex- 
periences ;  and  as  it  was  far  easier  to  study  the  effect  of  suffering  fi*om 
human  subjects  than  to  imagine  how  it  would  be  borne  bya  divine  soul 
in  a  human  body,  we  see  the  weakness  of  human  suffeiing  in  the  thou- 
sands of  pictures  which  discuss  the  divine  suffering.  The  whole  histo- 
ry of  the  trial  and  crucifixion,  as  the  culmination  of  the  suffering  of 
Jesus,  have  been  reproduced  upon  canyass  until  art  has  exhausted  all 
possible  variations. 

A  favorite  point,  as  it  might  well  have  been  expected,  has  been  the 
going  forth  of  Jesus  bearing  his  cross.  He  had  passed  the  awful  mid- 
night of  Gethsemane;  his  arrest  there;  his  indecent  carriage  to  the 
city.  The  residue  of  the  night  was  spent  before  the  Jewish  council, 
which  had  been  convened,  and  were  sitting  up,  waiting  in  expectancy 
of  Judas'  success.    The  excitement  of  his  trial  prevailed  through  all 
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the  succeeding  day,  before  the  Roman  tiibnnaL  All  daj  and  all  night 
again  he  wai^  tossed  about  like  a  flower  rocked  in  a  whirling  wind.  And 
then,  the  next  forenoon,  in  his  fiunished,  over-wearied  state,  he  was  led 
forth*    And  he  went  forth  bearing  the  cross. 

Early  art,  seizing  this  point  of  time,  represents  Christ  as  erect,  and 
even  triumphant,  carrying  the  cross  as  if  he  felt  a  renewal  of  power  at 
its  touch;  but  later  art  and  aitists — ^Domenichino,  and  Raphael,  and 
others  less  spiritual,  more  sensuous,  have  shown  us  Christ  bending  under 
his  cross,  sometimes  stumbled  upon  the  knee,  or  the  knee  and  the 
hand,  and  even  lying  at  full  length  upon  the  ground,  overborne  by  the 
cross,  and  outwai*dly  conquered. 

But  is  there  anything  to  justify  such  a  rendering  as  that  t  Mathew, 
Marie  and  Luke  do  not  even  mention  that  Christ  bore  his  own  cross  at 
aiL  We  should  never  have  ^own  that  fact  but  for  John.  He  simply 
mentions  it,  saying  of  it  only  as  much  as  is  in  our  text 

The  movement  began,  it  seems,  from  the  judgment  seat  The  cross 
was  liud  upon  him,  and  he  went  forth  bearing  it.  Doubtless  his  step 
was  so  hindered  that  it  was  slow.  But  they  were  in  hot  haste  to  expe- 
dite the  movement  They  seized  upon  Simon,  a  Cyrenian,  who  chanced 
to  be  present,  probably  because  he  was  a  swart  and  burly  fellow,  and 
made  him  a  porter,  that  Jesus,  relieved  of  the  load,  might  move  with 
greater  celerity.     They  were  anxious  for  his  blood. 

Is  it  of  any  importance  how  art  represents  this  scene  ?  Tes.  A 
picture  once  seen  gives  meaning  to  the  Scripture,  to  all  unreflective 
minds,  ever  after.  Sacred  art  may  be  called  the  evangelist  of  the 
senses. 

Consider  the  moral  influence  of  the  two  diflferent  modes  of  pictori- 
ally  representing  Christ 

The  earlier  and  more  noble  and  genuine  painters  represented  him, 
as  I  have  said,  erect,  and  almost  triumphant,  and  moving  with  his  cross 
upon  his  shoulder  as  if  he  had  already  triumphed  over  it  It  is  the 
cross  upborne  by  the  divine  energy,  and  carried  joyfully,  as  if  to  illus- 
trate the  apostles  description — ^' Who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame."  Such  language  indicates 
loftiness,  treading  under  foot,  as.  a  thing  contemptible,  and  not  worthy 
of  notice,  the  shame,  and  suffering,  and  burden. 

But  theology  lost  the  inexpressible  sweetness  of  the  evangelist — ^the 
simplicity  which  seems  to  have  been  the  reflex  of  Christ's  influence  up- 
on his  own  times  in  the  Gospel.  It  became  ascetic  in  the  mediaeval  age. 
The  Roman — ^that  is,  the  Tuscan — gloom,  spread  through  theology, 
and  the  sufferings  of  Christ  began  to  fill  the  whole  horizon.  And  now 
ai*t  began  to  fall  unconsciously  from  Christ's  divinity  to  the  exhibition 
of  that  weakness  which  belonged  to  his  body.    His  face  lost  serenity. 
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and  became  woe-strack.  ESs  fonn  no  longer  elate  became  bent  and 
prostrate,  as  if  some  mighty  oak,  uprooted  by  the  gale,  had  fallen  its 
full  length  along  the  ground.  It  was  Christ,  in  later  ait,  overborne,  sub- 
dued, carried  captive  by  trouble.  True  art  represents  Christ  as  bearing 
his  cross.  Later  ait  represents  Christ  as  overborne  by  his  cross.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  these  two  ideas,  whether  in  pictm*e,  or 
in  moral  influence. 

In  following  the  scriptural  history,  nothing  is  more  striking  than 
the  air  of  assured  victory  which  Christ  carried  with  him  even  to  the 
end.  It  is  true  that  there  were  conflicts ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  conflicts  under  which  Chi-ist  bowed  down  were  hidden.  They 
were  conflicts  of  the  soul  along  the  line  which  separates  the  finite  and 
the  infinite.  They  were  suflerings  whose  relations  were  not  under- 
stood, and  are  not  understood,  but  which  "  entered  into  that  within  tlie 
•veil."    They  were  of  God,  and  to  God. 

But  the  outward  life  of  Christ  was  everywhere  one  of  salm  triumph. 
Human  life,  and  all  its  incidents,  he  met  bravely,  cheerfully,  serenely. 
It  is  of  transcendent  interest  to  us  to  know,  not  that  divine  love  bore 
its  earthly  lot  weakly,  and  moumingly,  and  overborne,  but  that  divine 
love  enfleshed,  and  moving  among  men,  was  strong,  that  it  had  ampli- 
tude of  willingness  for  the  tasks  that  were  incumbent  upon  it,  and  that 
it  triumphed  not  merely  at  last,  but  all  the  way  through  life. 

In  short,  in  this  glimpse  which  John  gives  us,  and  which  we  get, 
of  the  turbulent  termination  of  Christ's  shameful  tidal,  what  do  we  sect 
The  Roman  magistrate,  conscious  of  having  done  an  unjust  thing, 
slinking  back  to  his  palace ;  the  priests  and  rulers,  in  furious  ecstacy 
congratulating  each  other,  and  hunying  forward  the  events ;  and  the 
excited  populace,  fierce  and  truculent,  roaring  along  the  crowded  street 
Only  one  sweet  and  peaceful  thing  stands  out  on  this  Imid  background. 
It  is  Christ  himself.  '^  And  he,"  John  says,  "  bearing  his  cross, 
went  forth." 

The  whole  world  lay  heavy  upon  that  cross ;  but  he  bore  it  Our 
rins  and  our  troubles  loaded  the  cross ;  but  he  bore  it  aloft.  It  was 
heavier  than  man  may  know ;  but  love  was  stronger  than  all  its  weight 
And  this  glimpse  is  the  true  epitome  of  Christ's  life  on  earth,  under 
eTery  variation  of  experience,  carrying  himself  in  all  the  moods  of  a 
triumphant  love. 

L  Christ  himself,  first,  and  the  apostles  abundantly  afterwards,  em- 
ployed the  figure  of  the  cross  as  the  sign  of  moral  struggle.  It  is  a 
symbol  of  self-denial — of  daily  self-negation.  If  any  man  supposes 
that  this  world  was  made  perfect  in  the  sense  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  done — ^in  the  sense  that  it  was  a  finished  world,  instead  of 
ft  world  always  finishing  itself;  if  anybody  supposes  that  God  created 
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man.  perfect  in  the  sense  that  he  would  not  be  ages  coming  to  himself 
then  he  has  mistaken  both  natm*e  and  scripture.  The  world  was  made 
on  the  idea  of  unfolding  and  growing — on  the  seed  idea.  As  our  Savior 
said,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  like  a  seed,  which  is  so  small  that  it 
scarcely  can  be  seen,  but  which,  when  full  grown,  is  so  large  that  it  is 
a  refuge  and  covert  to  the  birds  and  beasts.  If  any  man  has  well  con- 
sidered this  teaching  of  Christ,  he  must  know  that  this  world  is  a  world 
where  men  are  coming  to  themselves,  and  not  whei'e  they  have  come 
to  themselves.  And  in  coming  to  ourselves,  we  begin  low  down — ^in 
the  sense&  We  open  from  the  senses,  up  into  the  social  natm-e.  And 
we  go  on  through  the  social  nature,  up  into  the  moral  and  sphitual 
natm*e.  And  that  which  opens  firat  is  strongest,  and  has  the  most  in- 
fluence. And  we  nom-ish  it  The  body  and  the  senses  carry  the  first 
power,  and  the  most  power.  It  is  only  by  many  tears  and  hard  stripes 
that  many  learn  to  make  the  second  stage,  which  is  the  development 
of  the  affections,  the  fii'st  stage  being  the  natural  development  of  the 
flesh  and  the  body.  And  by  still  harder  struggles  and  trials  do  men 
learn  that  there  are  feelings  and  tendencies  in  the  natm'e  that  God  has 
given  us  which  are  to  be  supreme  over  the  affections  and  the  senses. 
This  is  not  revealed  all  at  once.  We  kam  to  make  domestic  love 
stronger  than  our  appetitos ;  and  we  lectm  to  make  spiritual  nobilities 
stronger  than  our  affections,  or  passions,  or  selfish  interests. 

There  is  always  at  the  point  of  leai-ning  a  despot  that  does  not  want 
to  be  dethroned.  When  the  child,  a  little  animal,  greedily  seeking  to  eat, 
drink  and  warm  itself,  comes  under  the  care  of  the  parent,  and  is  taught 
that  it  must  not  feed  itself  at  the  expense  of  its  little  brother,  it  is  learn- 
ing love.  The  parent  says,  "  You  must  be  generous,  my  child.  Why ! 
will  not  let  poor  little  brother  have  anything  t"  and  his  great  big  stom- 
ach says,  ^'Nol  I  want  it  all  myself."  And  the  doimant  tendency 
towai'd  generosity  and  the  social  affections  is  to  be  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged until  the  child  leaiTis  that  love  is  to  be  more  generous,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  praised  if  it  overcomes  its  own  little  sensuous  instincts, 
and  becomes  kind,  and  so  sacrifices  itself.  And  by  the  time  the  child 
is  six  years  old,  he  is  ashamed  to  have  the  mother's  eye  turn  upon  him 
with  rebuke,  and  say,  "What  1  took  that  away  from  the  little  baby  ?" 
A  little  child  six  yeara  old  is  just  as  much  a  pope  as  the  pope  in  Rome ; 
or  just  as  much  a  despot  as  an  emperor  on  his  throne ;  and  it  is  only 
the  grace  of  God  that  uncrowns  and  dethrones  us.  Selfishness  makes 
a  man  a  despot,  whether  he  be  in  the  shop,  or  on  the  ship,  or  on  the 
ahorc,  or  anywhere  else.  We  all  have  selfishness  and  self-seeking;  and 
we  all  learn  to  put  them  down  in  our  bodily  nature  by  the  force  of  pure 
affection. 

Father  and  mother  stand  in  the  place  of  God  to  the  child,  to  teach 
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him  Low  to  take  the  feelings  next  above  the  lowest,  and  make  the  low- 
est mind  them ;  and  whenever  the  lower  feelings  have  to  mind  the 
higher,  there  is  the  taking  up  of  the  cross.  Ton  take  up  the  cross 
when  yon  cmdfy  yom*  lower  feelings,  and  make  them  give  np,  and  bow 
down  to  jonr  higher  feelings. 

And  that  which  takes  place  in  the  nursery  and  in  the  household, 
goes  on  still  higher.  There  come  spiritual  intuitions  and  spiritual  no- 
bilities dawning  on  the  mind.  And  we  have  to  go  all  the  way  thi*ough 
our  life  learning  to  make  our  lowest  nature  mind  the  next  higher;  and 
this  the  next  higher,  and  so  on,  reducing  them  to  control,  so  that  the 
private  shall  be  a  private,  and  the  lieutenant  shall  be  a  lieutenant,  and 
the  colonel  shall  be  a  colonel,  and  the  general  shall  be  a  general,  and 
God  shall  be  Captain  over  all 

Human  life  is  a  perpetual  series  of  developments ;  and  every  step 
of  development  is  a  development  by  which  the  natural  passions  roll  un- 
obstructed, and  are  omnipotent  over  everything  that  is  good;  or  else 
it  is  a  development  by  which  we  become  good.  And  if  we  become 
good,  we  do  it  by  a  process  of  perpetual  self-negation — ^that  is,  by 
refusing  a  lower  range  of  faculties,  and  giving  power  to  the  next 
higher,  from  the  lowest  to  the  very  top. 

Listen  to  Christ:  "If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me." 

You  do  not  follow  Christ  when  you  run  after  his  name.  You  do 
follow  Christ  when  you  run  after  his  example,  his  spirit,  his  nature.  It  is 
not  a  duty  which  you  impose  upon  yourselves,  as  it  were  from  the  out- 
side. In  the  nature  of  things,  no  man  can  follow  the  true  spiritual 
Christ  except  by  that  very  process  by  which  he  puts  down  the  lower 
nature,  not  extinguishing  it,  but  regulating  it,  and  subordinating  it  by 
the  superior  cliums  and  power  of  the  higher. 

There  are  wide  variations  of  experience  in  this  work.  All  crqsses 
are  not  alike  to  all.  If  a  man's  pride  is  eminent,  that  which  breaks  it 
will  be  a  severe  cross  to  him ;  but  if  a  man  is  not  naturally  strong  in  his 
self-esteem,  then  that  same  conjunction  of  circumstances  or  duty  will 
not  be  a  cross  to  him.  Therefore  crosses  do  not  come  to  us  in  the  same 
places.  If  a  man*s  ear  is  as  acute  as  Mozart's,  and  he  sits  patiently  in 
meeting,  and  hears  gross  discords  and  hideous  screechings  all  about  him, 
and  his  ear  suifers,  and  he  says  to  himself,  "My  brethren  here  are 
doing  as  well  as  they  can,  and  for  their  sake  I  will  bear  it,"  he  is  taking 
up  his  cross.  The  cross  is  laid  upon  his  musical  ear.  But  suppose  a 
man  says,  "I  do  not  know  Yankee  Doodle  from  Old  Hundred :  but 
still,  I  take  up  my  cross  and  bear  it  t"  He  does  not  hear  anything  that 
hurts  Imn.  When  the  miser  is  called  to  face  the  contribution-box,  and 
all  the  neighbors  are  looking  at  him,  and  he  has  to  deny  himfelf,  and 
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he  pate  in  his  oontribution,  saying,  inside,  tearfully,  ^^Grood  bye,"  it  is  a 
self-denial  to  him.  But  it  is  not  a  self  denial  to  a  benevol^it  man,  sit* 
ting  by  his  side,  who  only  i^ets  that  he  has  so  little  to  gire,  and  says 
to  himself,  '^If  I  had  known  that  there  was  to  be  a  contribution  today 
I  would  not  have  changed  my  clothes  I"  The  act  is  the  same ;  but  to 
one  it  is  a  self-denial,  while  to  the  other  it  is  not,  according  to  the  stage 
in  the  battle  between  their  lower  and  their  higher  nature.  Self-demal 
comes  in  different  spots  in  different  persons.  A  thing  whidi,  when  it 
happens  to  you,  is  hard  to  be  borne,  when  it  happens  to  your  neigh- 
bor costs  him  no  trial  at  alL 

And  yet,  the  best  men,  men  in  the  most  &vorable  places,  the  best 
educated  men,  and  men  that  are  surrounded  by  the  most  concordant 
mfluences,  cannot  escapa  There  is  a  cross  for  every  living  man. 
•^  Kay,  the  great  fiict  of  trouble  is  neither  a  mystery  nor  an  evil  in 
any  sense  that  makes  it  disorganizing.  Men  wonder  at  the  origin  of 
evil  I  know  where  ite  origin  was.  It  originated  with  God.  Toa 
might  as  well  look  at  a  steam  engine,  and  say,  ^  What  could  have  been 
the  origin  of  this  vast  machine  t"  Why  the  engineer's  brain  was.  If 
God  had  meant  men  to  be  polished  and  varnished,  like  the  vase  for  the 
shel^  he  would  have  made  them  so.  But  he  did  not  make  them  so. 
He  made  them  in  germs  and  seed-forms,  and  said  to  them,  ''Grow!" 
And  growing  ia  laW-pain ;  and  youcannot  get  rid  of  it  It  is  a  part 
of  the  condition  of  organized  creation,  that  the  work  of  going  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  state  is  like  a  new-birth,  with  cries  and  pains  both  ways, 
to  those  that  help^  and  those  that  are  bom.  And  every  man  on  earth 
who  lives  in  the  spirit  of  God,  and  in  accordance  with  the  economy  of 
God*s  grace,  by  which  he  is  to  shoot  up  from  lower  forms  to  higher 
ones,  must  have  troubles,  multiform,  special  and  peculiar  to  himself. 

'  To  attempt,  then,  to  shape  our  plans  so  as  to  be  rid  of  trouble,  and 
not  fx)  meet  it,  is  all  vain.  If  you  go  aside  from  one  path  where  it 
seems  to  loom  to  another,  you  shall  find  that  it  is  there  before  you. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  living  in  this  world  except  in  one  or  two 
ways.  If  a  man  says,  ''Time  and  Sense^  ye  are  my  gods  j  I  give  my 
life  to  you ;  let  me  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to  morrow  I  die,"  then 
he  may  get  along  with  comparatively  littie  trouble,  because  he  is  not 
attempting  to  grow ;  because  he  is  going  the  other  way  all  the  time. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  attempts  to  grow  wiser,  and  .purer 
and  more  manly,  and  more  noble,,  let  him  make  up  his  mind  that  he  has 
got  to  pay  for  these  qualities. 

Is  the  servant  better  than  the  Master  t  When  Christ  took  man's 
natural  lot,  and  threw  about  himself  the  garments  of  the  flesh, 
and  became  subject  to  time,  and  place,  and  civil  government,  and  so- 
ciety, it«Vf as  not  possible  for  him  to  develop  throu^  childhood  to  num- 
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hood — ^duough  the  appointed  tenn  of  his  life-^withont  undergoing 
straggle  and  trial  and  cross-bearing.  And  in  the  midst  of  these  expe> 
rienoes  he  tarns,  and  looks,  and  says,  ^^I  bear  the  cross.  Are  yon  any 
better  than  I  am!  If  a  man  does  not  take  np  the  cross  and  follow  me^ 
he  is  not  worthy  of  me."  He  is  not  worthy  of  himself ;  and  still  less 
Is  he  worthy  of  his  great  Prototype. 

We  are  not  to  seek  for  tsronble  and  pain  as  ascetics  do.  Ood  nses 
goffering  as  a  whetstone,  to  make  men  sharp  with.  After  you  have 
made  yonr  knife  sharp,  your  whetstone  has  served  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended.  But  the  ascetics  seemed  to  think  that  if  the  whetstone 
was  good  to  make  a  man  sharp,  it  was  good  to  eat  And  so  they  kept 
whetting  till  they  ground  off  not  only  the  edge,  but  the  body  of  the 
blade. 

Trouble,  self-denial,  pain,  bring  a  man  up  to  a  certain  point;  and 
then  their  mission  is  ended.  They  hare  no  yooation  of  benefit  after 
that  Up  to  that  point  a  man  should  not  seek  to  avoid  them,  or  evade 
them.  Therefore,  a  man  that  lays  out  his  plan  of  life,  saying,  ^'I  seek 
here  fortune ;  I  mean  to  have  good  health  and  good  wealth ;  I  mean 
to  have  everything  that  is  happy  and  pleasant  and  sweet ;  I  mean  to 
live  so  that  after  a  little  while  I  need  not  have  the  cares  and  burdens 
and  trials  of  business ;  I  am  going  to  have  a  good  time  in  this  world  " 
— a  man  that  does  that  sets  out  to  bastardize  himself  I  I  say  it  on  the 
authority  of  Grod.  '^Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and 
Bcourgeth  every  one  whom  he  receiveth.  If  ye  endure  chastening,  Ood 
dealeth  you  as  with  sons :  for  what  son  is  he  whom  the  &ther  diasten- 
eth  not  t  But  if  ye  be  without  chastisement,  whereof  all  are  paatakers, 
then  are  ye  bastards."  Now,  I  should  not  have  dared  to  say  that;  but 
the  Bible  has  a  plain  way  of  talking.  There  are  men  who  have  got 
their  wealth,  and  have  built  their  houses,  and  enshrined  themselves  in 
men's  pndse,  their  very  houses  seeming  to  pout  out  its  colors,  and  say, 
'^Have  you  seen  him  who  lives  in  here  t"  And  common  men  looking 
upon  the  door-plate,  read  the  names — ^I  will  not  spell  the  letters ;  but 
God,  looking  on  these  same  door-plates,  reads,  '^Bastards  I"  And  there 
is  a  great  brotherhood  of  them.  He  that  reads  by  the  outward  eye, 
does  not  see  half  that  is  written  in  this  world.  The  spirit  reads  one 
thing,  and  the  flesh  another. 

That  man  who  seeks  to  get  rid  of  care,  and  live  easy,  and  throw  off 
aU  burdens,  and  have  a  good  time  to-day,  without  regard  to  to-mon*ow; 
that  man  who  has  no  foresight,  and  no  hindsi^t  either,  in  his  aim ; 
that  man  who  has  no  ^orious  manhood  that  he  looks  forward  to ;  that 
man  whose  life  is  not  beyond  the  river  at  all,  but  is  all  this  side,  ^*in 
green  pastures,"  and  '< beside  the  still  waters" — that  man  Ood  has  given 
his  name,  and  he  does  not  need  any  other  baptism  I 
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We  are  bom  to  trouble.  Trouble  is  Gk>d*s  schoolmaster  in  this 
world.  They  that  undertake  to  play  truant  will  be  caught^  if  God  loves 
them ;  and  if  he  does  not  love  them  they  will  be  blockheads  and  idiots^ 
and  come  to  eternal  disgrace  by  and  by  I 

Manhood  is  the  most  precious  fruit  of  trouble.  There  is  but  one 
tree  in  this  world  that  bears  true,  full  manhood.  Ton  cannot  go  and 
take  any  tree  and  plant  it  at  hazards,  and  get  spitienbeigs  from  it.  If 
you  want  spitzenbergs,  you  must  plant  a  tree  that  will  bear  spitzen- 
bergs ;  and  if  you  want  russets,  you  must  plant  a  tree  that  bears  rus- 
sets. There  is  one  tree,  and  only  one,  that  bears  true  manhood ;  and 
if  you  want  true  manhood,  you  must  have  that  tree.  And  that  tree  is 
iroiMe. 

IL  It  is  not  enough  that  men  should  accept  this  badge  of  their 
Master.  It  is  not  enough  that  men  should  say,  ''I  accept  the  cross; 
Chri&t  bore  it,  and  I  will  boar  it"  More  than  simply  hearing  the  cross 
is  necessary.  As  I  intimated  at  the  opening  of  this  discourse,  the  man- 
ner of  bearing  it  is  almost  as  important  as  the  fact  of  bearing  it 
Christ  did  not  bear  his  cross  crouchingly.  He  did  not  bow  down  and 
prostrate  himself  to  the  ground,  giving  us  the  sign  or  picture  of  utter 
weakness  overcome.  Christ  went  forth  bearing  his  cross — ^not  drag- 
ging it  And  we  are  to  hear  our  crosses.  We  are  to  bear  them  in 
such  a  way  that  men,  looking  upon  us,  shall  have  something  to  admire, 
and  something  to  imitate.  It  is  piteous  to  see  what  work  men  make 
bearing  then*  crosses. 

There  arcT  those  that  are  instructed  in  the  necessity  of  cross-bearing, 
who,  that  they  may  not  be  without  a  cross,  make  up  little  crosses,  and 
are  careful  that  they  are  made  not  only  small,  but  of  light  timber. 
Their  crosses  are  the  hermit's  shell,  like  the  old  pilgrim's  scollop,  which 
was  worn  on  the  shoulder. 

There  are  many  persbns  who  bear  the  cross,  by  taking  something 
that  is  heavy  to  other  people,  but  is  not  heavy  to  them.  And  they 
make  much  account  of  it,  and  speak  often  of  it,  and  have  a  repute  for 
bearing  the  cross,  and  finally  persuade  themselves  that  they  ai:e  really 
doing  it  Why,  there  are  men  who  live  in  the  indulgence  of  every 
single  want  and  every  single  taste ;  who  are  so  amply  provided  with  boun- 
ties that  they  have  more  than  heart  can  wish ;  and  who  yet,  feeling  that 
they  must  bear  the  cross,  select  something  that  is  a  cross  to  somebody 
else,  and  bear  it  with  affectation  and  ostentation.  They  carry  a  kmd 
or  fictitious  cross,  hoping  that  thereby  they  will  win  the  promise.  But 
my  brethren,  the  cross  which  you  bear  must  be  a  real  cross,  and  not  a 
made-up  one.    A  make-believe  cross  will  not  help  anybody. 

There  are  crosses  which  are  deceitfully  borne.  There  are  many 
persons  who  meet  troubles  and  cares  in  a  shirking  way.  They  have,  if  I 
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may  so  say,  the  art  of  padding  the  Bhoolden,  so  that  when  the  cross  is 
laid-upon  them  it  looks  as  though  it  entered  in  and  girded  them,  though 
the  shoulders  having  been  ootton-wooled,  and  it  does  not  hurt  them. 
They  bear  a  cross  which  is  not  yery  heavy ;  but  they  have  embellished 
it)  and  wound  it  round  and  round,  so  that  it  does  not  hurt  There  are 
troubles  which  people  should  experience,  but  which  they  so  handle 
without  any  moral  benefit^  that  though  they  seem  to  other  people  to  be 
troubles,  after  all  when  you  come  to  look  at  them  you  find  that  the 
cross  has  been  dealt  deceitfully  with. 

Oh !  the  insincerity  of  people  I  If  men  were  as  insincere  to  their 
neighbors  as  they  are  to  themselves,  society  would  dissolve  in  uproar  in 
twenty-four  hours.  If  parents  and  children  told  lies  to  each  other  as 
everybody  tells  lies  to  himself;  if  there  were  foisted  up  before  our 
minds  as  many  false  images  outwardly  as  are  presented  to  it  inwardly, 
we  could  not  stand  it  It  is  not  possible  for  any  man  to  form  a  con- 
ception of  the  self-deceptions  which  we  practice  upon  ourselves.  And 
no  deception  is  more  fi-equentthan  that  by  which  we  persuade  ourselves 
that  on  the  whole  our  lot  is  one  of  the  hardest  that  ever  was.  Every- 
body wants  people  to  think  that  his  troubles  are  worse  than  anybody 
else's.  Men's  troubles— oh  I  they  are  peculiar  I  I  never  had  anybody 
come  to  me  with  his  troubles  that  he  did  not  think  they  were  peculiar. 
Tou  know  that  peculiqr  means  peraanal.  The  old  saying  in  respect 
to  a  boil,  is  strikingly  true  in  respect  to  all  mental  troubles.  There  is 
but  one  place  where  a  man  can  bear  a  boil,  and  that  is  on  his  neighbor  I 
The  only  place  where  a  man  can  bear  suffering  is  on  soipebody  else. 
The  love  of  that  deceitftilness  by  which  men  make  themselves  appear 
to  be  sufiercrs  and  cross-bearers,  is  endless.  The  false  representations 
on  this  subject  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  the  eye  of  his  law,  are  with- 
out number. 

Many  crosses  there  are  which  are  dodged,  or  jumped.  Men  will 
not  do  anything  which  crosses  the  grain  of  their  inclination.  They  are 
good,  kind,  obliging,  generous,  when  things  run  with  theii*  worldly  in- 
terests and  their  caprices ;  but  they  are  unwilling  to  hold  back  a  real 
strong  wish  of  their  own,  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  good  to  themselves, 
or  a  benefaction  to  other  men.  There  are  many  men  that  are  not 
Christaans  who  have  a  good  reputation,  who  are  very  popular,  who  are 
very  genial  and  good  natured,  and  who  in  the  neighborhood  and  in  the 
household  are  more  acceptable,  and  are  better  to  live  with,  than  niany 
Christians  who  are  a  hundred  times  better  than  they  are.  Why,  some 
of  the  hardest  people  in  the  world  to  live  with  are  Christians,  and  real 
Christians.  Many  Christians  who  are  making  a  greater  effort  in  the 
sight  of  God  for  the  fiiture  beauty  of  manliness  than  we  are,  we  do  not 
like,  and  cannot  get  along  with.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
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persons  who,  so  long  as  things  nm  with  their  nature,  are  su  kind  and 
genial  and  gentle  that  we  say,  ''  There  is  no  need  of  then*  being  bom 
again ;"  and  yet,  the  moment  you  oome  to  a  point  where  anything 
rons  across  their  actual  tendency,  they  revolt  and  rebound  from  the  idea 
of  sacrificing  themsdves.  There  is  nothing  on  earth,  and  nothing  in 
heaven,  to  a  self-esteeming  nature,  so  precious  as  self;  and  whatever 
will  build  up,  whatever  will  augment,  whatever  will  ennoble,  sel^  in 
their  esteem,  they  cannot  give  up.  Yet,  nobody  can  take  up  his 
cross  without  giving  up  self  And  so,  when  crosses  come  men  fall  back 
upon  their  average  good  nature,  and  upon  their  reputation ;  and,  though 
they  touch  the  cross,  they  refuse  to  take  it  up  and  carry  it 

We  take  up  our  crosses,  frequently,  not  for  a  life,  but  for  an  hour; 
and  yet  our  crosses  should  be  to  us  like  the  armor  of  the  ancient  war- 
rior, that  was  worn  all  the  time  in  the  presence  of  the  ^lemy,  or  like 
dothing  in  modem  society,  that  is  forever  upon  us.  We  ought  to 
carry  our  crosses  till  we  are  accustomed  to  them.  Now  we  deal  with 
our  troubles  (to  change  the  name)  by  fits  and  starts.  When  the  moral 
feelings  swell  in  us,  we  have  a  ''  time,"  as  the  saying  is,  with  some 
great  grief  or  self-denial ;  but  it  is  only  for  the  hour,  or  for  the  day ;  it 
is  for  the  Sunday,  or  the  communion  Sunday ;  it  is  for  certain  con> 
junctions  of  time,  or  days  of  remembrance.  To  take  up  a  great  {rouble 
deliberately,  and  feel  that  it  is  heavy,  and  that  it  hurts,  and  feel  a  reviil- 
sion  from  it,  and  feel  that  you  take  it  up  because  in  this  way  you  follow 
Christ,  and  bless  your  fellow  men,  and  deliver  yourself  from  the  thrall 
and  bondage  of  selfishness  and  piide — to  take  up  a  great  trouble  thus, 
and  carry  it  every  day,  and  all  the  time,  is  a  very  different  thing. 

.We  do  not  need  to  wait  till  we  die  before  we  see  helL  I  see  per- 
sons in  hell  every  day. 

A  great  and  pure  and  imaginative  woman  wakes  out  of  the  auroral 
dream  of  life  to  find  that  she  is  affianced  to  a  brute  beast,  and  that  the 
things  which  she  is  the  most  sensitive  to,  are  to  him  matters  of  rude 
vulgarity.  She,  yearning,  spiritual,  super^ensuous,  lives  for  that  which 
is  essentially  of  God,  and  finds  herself  chained,  night  and  day,  to  a 
swinish  creature,  that  eats  with  eractating  abundance,  and  drinks,  and 
snores.  And  she  is  his  servant — ^his  familiar  servant — ransacked  and 
rummaged,  everything  desecrated,  as  if  the  swine  had  entered  the  house 
of  God,  and  were  running  wild  over  the  altar  and  the  most  sacred  pla- 
ces. And  to  live  so  to-day  and  to-morrow ;  and  to  see  her  childi'en, 
as  they  come  up,  perverted — all  that  is  within  her  resents  it  And  yet, 
she  is  able  to  say,  ^'Lord  Jesus,  it  is  thy  will,  and  I  take  up  this  cross, 
and  I  will  carry  it,  if  it  be  thy  will,  all  my  lifelong.  I  will  neither  mn 
from  it,  nor  evade  it,  nor  lay  it  down,  if  thou  wilt  only  give  me 
strength."    God's  angels  camp  round  about  such  an  one.    God's  heaven 
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aboFe^  if  you  could  only  see  them,  is  fhll  of  radiant  oompanionB.  De- 
nied at  die  table,  denied  at  the  couch,  denied  in  the  reahn  of  friendahip^ 
eTeiything  that  her  sonl  hungers  for,  God's  bounty  is  but  just  above 
her  head,  and  God's  own  sympathy  is  her's,  and  all  God's  angels  in  the 
air  are  waiting  for  her.  *8he  bears  the  cross,  and  continues  to  bear  it 
God's  saints  are  not  always  those  of  the  calendar.  They  are  often  those 
of  the  household. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  be  ostentatious  in  our  cross- 
bearing.  There  are  many  persons  who  consent  to  barter  the  matter. 
They  will  .bear  the  cross  proi4ded  they  receive  recognition  and  ap- 
plause. This  is  what  I  should  call  OBtentatiouB  cross-bearing.  As 
long  as  you  can  have  friends  to  come  in  and  say,  every  day,  ^^  Your  lot 
is  a  very  hard  one ;  I  wonder  how  you  can  bear  it,"  you  feel  that  it  is 
worth  one's  while  to  have  a  cross  to  bear,  for  the  sake  of  the  sympathy 
and  praise  that  it  brings.  And  many  persons,  if  you  praise  them 
enough,  and  all  the  time,  saying,  *' Why,  you  do  go  a  great  way  every 
Sunday,  and  you  are  deserving  of  very  great  credit  for  sitting  down 
with  those  miserable,  unwashed,  unkempt,  ruffian  children,  and  running 
the  risk  of  taking  the  itch  and  the  small-pox,  and  I  know  not  what.  K 
I  did  it  I  should  think  I  was  a  saint" — a  veiy  polite  way  of  telling 
them  that  you  think  them  to  be  saints  I  As  long  as  persons  can  be 
pnused  in  that  way,  and  as  long  as  they  seem  to  have  the  crown  of 
Lhip  whUe  doi  this  dirt/work.  Lj  m.j  perhaps  do  it  But 
snppose  nobody  saw  you,  would  you  do  it  then  ?  Suppose  people  did 
not  believe  it  of  you,  when  others  told  it?  Nay,  snppose  they  miscon* 
stnied  it  t  Nay,  suppose  you  found  that  injurious  stories  were  circu* 
lated  about  you  in  respect  to  that  work  into  which  you  were  putting 
all  your  strength!  Nay,  suppose  you  found  yourself  buffeted  and 
reviled  t  Do  you  think  you  would  not  revile  again,  and  that  you 
would  say,  "  Loi'd  Jesus,  only  be  thou  true  to  me,  and  I  care  not  what 
all  the  world  do.  I  will  follow  thee,  and  I  will  take  up  my  cross,  and 
count  my  life  not  dear  to  me.  And  I  will  do  it  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  are  outcast  and  who  need  )ne.  As  thou  hast  been  a  Savior  to 
me,  so  I  will  be  a  savior  to  them  t"  Nay,  can  you  go  night  after  night 
to  Christ,  and  say,  ^'Lord,  how  can  I. enough  thank  thee  for  permitting 
me  to  do  itt  Where  is  my  word  of  praise,  that  I  am  accounted 
worthy,  not  only  to  be  called  by  thy  name,  but  to  suffer  for  thy  saket" 

Tliere  are  many  persons  who,  having  their  cross  put  upon  them, 
and  not  being  at  liberty  to  choose  whether  they  will  take  it  or  not^ 
drag  it  upon  the  ground.  How  many  persons  there  are  that  go  groaur- 
ing,  and  grumbling,  and  repining,  because  they  cannot  get  away  from 
certain  things! 

I  never  feel  the  south  wind,  that  I  do  not  smell  flowers.    I  never 
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feel  the  northeast  wind  that  I  do  not  smell  storms.  There  are  some 
who  are  yrdenesqne  to  me ;  and  there  are  others  that  remind  me  of 
winds  that  blow  across  New  Fonndland,  and  bring  fogs,  dreary  and 
dismal  They  live  in  a  perpetual  cold  sizzle  of  disappointment,  disa- 
greeable and  complaining.  Oh  no  I  they  do  not  mean  to  give  np;  they 
will  not  lay  aside  Uieir  cross ;  but  alas  1  they  are  bearing  that  hated 
cross  light  through  the  mud,  along  the  thoroughfare.  Thie  cross  is  a 
dog  to  them. 

When  I  see  animals  with  a  dog  tied  to  their  fore  leg,  I  know  that 
they  jump  fences ;  and  when  I  see  Christians  dragging  a  clog,  I  know 
that  it  is  a  hinderance  put  on  them  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  And 
when  I  go  and  look  at  it,  I  find  that  it  is  the  cross  of  Christ,  which 
they  have  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  which  is  soiled  by  being  dragged 
in  the  mud.  It  is  a  hated  thing  to  them,  and  they  cannot  get  away 
from  it  If  they  could  they  would  gnaw  off  or  cut  the  thong ;  but  as 
they  cannot,  they  still  continue  to  drag  it 

The  Old  Testament  speaks  of  the  bullock's  being  unaccustomed  to  the 
yoke,  and  resenting  it  Christ  takes  the  other  side  of  the  figure,  and 
says,  "Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  leara  of  me,"  "for  my  yoke  is 
easy.'*  When  the  bullock  gets  accustomed  to  the  yoke,  his  neck  is 
tough,  and  he  does  not  feel  it ;  and  that  yoke  which  was  such  an  an 
noyance,  and  was  so  hard  to  bear,  becomes  perfectly  easy  to  the  neck. 
And  that  load  which  at  first  he  flew  from,  after  he  is  used  to  drawing 
loads  Ib  nothing  at  all  to  him.  So  that,  not  only  is  the  yoke  ecuy^  but 
the  burden  is  light.  And  men,  when  they  are  cross  yoked,  as  it  were, 
if  they  refuse  the  yoke,  and  are  recreant,  take  it  by  the  hardest ;  but  if 
they  submit  to  it,  and  from  day  to  day  wear  it,  it  becomes,  like  the  yoke 
to  which  the  bullock  is  accustomed,  an  easy,  and  not  a  troublesome  thing. 

There  are  numy  persons  (and  this  brings  us  back  to  the  illustration 
with  which  we  opened  the  subject)  who  are  crushed  by  their  cross.  I 
was  looking,  last  week,  at  some  pictorial  illlustrations  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  I  was  shocked  at  one  in  which  he  had  fallen  down  his  whole 
length  upon  the  ground.  The  cross  was  bearing  down  upon  him,  and 
he  was  looking  up  with  an  expression  which  I  do  not  care  to  describe. 
I  felt  the  disgrace  and  ignominy  of  such  a  representation.  That  was 
not  my  Christ  My  Christ  was  never  crushed  by  his  cross.  He  went 
foith  hearing  it  And  although  his  disciples,  when  the  cross  is  laid 
upon  them,  may  for  the  moment  find  that  it  bends  them  down,  yet  he 
that  has  the  cross  lying  on  him  long  enough,  will  get  such  stimulus 
and  strength  that  he  will  straighten  himself  up.  And  every  true  cross- 
bearer  leams  to  carry  his  cross  as  if  it  was  an  ornament,  rather  than  a 
burden,  and  finds,  after  a  time,  that  it  carries  him.  It  gives  more 
strength  to  him  than  he  gives  to  it 
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/  And  yet^  how  many  persons  there  are  who  scarcely  attempt  to  carry 
^  the  cross.  It  is  thrown  on  them,  and  they  smk  down  under  it  And 
that  they,  when  Christ  comes  to  them  to  comfort  them,  should  not  be 
comforted,  and  that  years  should  pass  over  their  heads,  and  they  should 
still  be  crushed,  and  orerbome,  is  strange  and  culpable.  What  is  there 
in  this  world  that  is  worthy  of  such  a  sacrifice  of  manhood-— especially 
in  them  that  are  called  by  such  a  Savior,  and  such  a  luminous  example, 
and  that  have  round  about  them  so  many  stimulating  influences  t 
Shall  grief  be  forever  a  tyrant  t  Shall  sorrow  forever  usurp  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Almighty,  and  stand  domineeiing  over  men  as  if  the  name 
of  God  were  Sorrow  t  I  marvel  that  thei'e  are  not  more  victories.  I 
marvel  that  there  is  not  moi'e  glorying  over  the  cross.  I  marvel  that 
there  are  not  more  songs  of  yictory  sung.  \Fot  there  is  no  joy  greater 
than  that  of  grief  overcome.  3  Nothing  is  more  joyous  in  this  world 
than  the  song  of  one  who  has  risen  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  plane. 

I  saw  this  summer,  what  I  have  seen  almost  every- summer,  the  door 
of  a  canary's  cage  left  open ;  and  out  shot  the  canary,  He  knew,  as 
many  men  do  not,  that  it  was  better  to  live  out  of  a  cage  than  in  one  I 
Every  now  and  then  I  heard  him,  all  about  the  house,  descanting  on  his 
liber^.  There  were  snatches  here  and  there,  and  warblings  yonder. 
He  preferred  to  have  one  week's  liberty  and  then  die,  rather  than  have 
a  whole  summer  in  a  cage— to  the  shame  of  that  .philosophy  which 
used  to  teach  that  slaves  ought  to  be  content  in  slavery.  Though  the 
people  in  the  house  said  of  the  escaped  bird^  '^  Where  will  the  poor 
thing  get  his  foodf — sure  enough,  he  had  never  learned  to  provide 
itself  with  food ;  although  they  said,  ^  Where  will  he  shelter  himself  in 
the  pelting  raint" — sure  enough,  he  had  never  learned  how  to  do  that; 
yet  the  bu-d  gloried  in  his  liberty.  Though  he  was  exposed  to  dangers 
from  which  he  was  protected  before ;  though  his  fi-eedom  would  doubt- 
less bring  him  to  the  cat's  paw,  or  some  form  of  death,  yet  he  rejoiced. 
And  I  said,  I  would  rather  have  a  canary  bird  in  a  tree  one  single  day, 
and  the  singing  of  that  day,  than  to  have  a  canary  bird  singing  in  a 
cage  a  whole  year,  because  he  could  not  help  himself;  because  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do ;  because  he  had  no  life  of  conflict ;  because  he  was 
fed  and  watered,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  into  a  tub  of  water 
in  the  morning  and  wash  himself,  and  get  out  again,  and  eat,  and  sing, 
and  get  in  again,  and  wash  again,  and  get  out  again,  and  eat,  and  sing 
all  day,  and  all  night  if  the  light  be  burning,  and  hop  up,  first  on  one 
round,  and  then  on  another. 

There  are  hundreds  of  people — ^grown  men  and  women — ^who  are 
trying  to  be  poor,  miserable,  circumscribed  birds  in  a  cage,  with  noth- 
ing to  do  but  hop  about,  and  sing,  and  eat,  and  sing,  and  eat,  and  by 
and  by  die  and  go  to  glory.  They  will  die,  and  go  out  like  a  puff-ball, 
ratherl 
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The  Master,  who  is  the  grand  type  of  manhood — God  in  the  flesh ; 
God  clothed  in  the  person  of  Jesos  Christ — ^represents  to  man  trae 
manhood;  and  if  there  be  one  thing  tme,  it  is  this:  that  he  never 
flinched  firom  trouble.  And  when  it  came  upon  him,  he  did  by  it  what 
the  ocean  does  by  storms— drank  it  up.  All  troubles  seemed  to 
sink  into  iheyastness  of  his  being.  He  bore  our  sorrows  and  our  sins. 
They  were  a  part  of  his  cross.  Multiform,  ever-changing,  and  forever 
continuing,  the  cross  rested  upon  his  heart  as  well  as  upon  his  person ; 
and  he  bore  it^  and  bore  it  to  the  end.  And  he  turns  and  says  to  us^ 
^'  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  liva  I  have  overcome ;  ye  shall  overcome. 
Take  up  your  cross  daily,  and  follow  me." 

Christian  brethren,  if  we  are  pufibd  up  and  conceited ;  if  we  have 
been  deceiving  ourselves  in  regard  to  the  virtues  which  we  possess, 
how  such  a  line  of  thought  as  this  ought  to  search  us  out  like  an  officer, 
and  bring  us  from  our  hiding  places  I  How  we  ought  to  take  a  higher 
conception  of  manhood  I  How  we  ought  to  assume  a  nobler  attitude, 
and  say  to  sickqess,  '^  I  am  stronger  than  thou  art ;"  and  to  bankruptcy 
and  revolution  of  fortune,  ^'I  am  stronger  than  you  arel"  If  miscon- 
ception comes,  and  armed  foes  are  drawn  like  bows  to  send  venomed 
arrows  at  your  heart,  say,  ^^He  bore  it,  and  I  can  bear  it;  he  was  re- 
viled, and  I  can  endure  being  reviled."  Say  to  the  heaven,  ^^Thou  hast 
not,  in  all  thy  circuit,  any  missiles  which  if  Christ  be  with  me  I  cannot 
bear."  Say  to  the  earth,  ^'There  is  not  in  all  thy  treasures  any  mis- 
chief that  I  cftnnot  bear  if  only  Christ  be  with  me.  I  can  do  all  things, 
Christ  strengthening  me." 

'^  Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the  people  with  his 
own  blood,  suffered  without  the  gate.  Let  us  go  forth,  therefore,  unto 
him,  bearing  his  reproach.  For  here  have  we  no  continuing  city,  but 
we  seek  one  to  come." 
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PRAYER   BEFORE  THE  SERMON  * 

We  bnog  to  thM  these  detr  ohildzea,  thou  vbo  ark  a  lather,  vho  htst  breathed  the 
patfloal  feeling  into  us,  and  who  haat  taught  ns  to  be  children  toward  thee.  We  bring 
ttMm  with  futh  in  thy  loTe  and  care.  When  then  lorest  as,thoa  loroet  all  that  concernB 
u.  When  thou  didst  take  of  into  thine  own  care  and  keeping,  thoa  didst  take  oar  whole 
estate.  The  earth  is  thine,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it.  The  raoge  of  time,  the  eoonomies 
of  life,  snd  all  the  Inflaenoes  that  bear  upon  us,  are  thine.  We,  and  our  households,  and 
sU  that  relate  to  them,  are  dear  to  thee.  And  we  come  beoause  we  belieye  that  thou  dost 
love  oar  little  ones,  and  that  thou  wilt  take  them,  in  thy  fatherly  providence,  and  care 
for  them. 

And  may  those  that  thus  have  been  brought  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  into  the 
midst  ofour  brethren,  become  dear  to  us.  Though  we  may  not  know  them,  may  our 
prayers  find  them  out.  From  day  to  day  may  we  pray  for  one  another.  And  as  we  pray 
for  oar  own  children,  let  us  not  forget,  we  beseech  of  thee,  the  children  of  those  who  are 
oDited  with  us  in  church  fellowship.  We  beseeoh  of  thee  that  they  may  grow  up  in 
honor,  and  truth,  and  fidelity,  and  true  devotion,  aud  fervent  piety;  that  they  may  be 
Christ's  from  the  morning  of  their  lives.  Spare  the  lives  of  these  little  ones.  Grant 
that  they  may  grow  up  to  be  a  comfort  and  a  Joy,  and  repay  a  thousand  fold  eveiy  tear 
snd  eveiy  core  which  is  expended  for  them. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  all  the  children  that  have  been  afore- 
time consecrated  here  In  holy  baptism,  may  come  up  in  remembrance  before  thee.  Spe- 
eisUy  bless  them,  we  beseech  of  thee  And  yet»  bless  not  them  alone.  How  many  are 
the  little  wanderers  that  have  no  fldthfhl  parents.  Oh!  look  ugon  the  children  every- 
where, and  bless  them.  Turn  the  hearts  of  the  fhthers  unto  their  children,  that  they 
may  be  fidthlhl  to  them.  Grant  that  there  may  be  noue  in  this  congregation  who  shall 
be  leeking  to  find  their  way  up  to  manhood,  and  shall  find  their  path  darkened  by  the 
shsdow  of  their  parents.  Oh !  that  little  children  may  be  so  illumined  by  Christ  shining 
upon  them,  that  they  shall  oast  their  reflected  light  backward  upon  their  little  ones,  and 
show  them  the  wav  and  make  it  r!ain  and  easy. 

0  Lord,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  there  may  be  none  on  whose  consciences  and  hearts 
shsU  lie,  in  the  last  dav  the  guilt  of  their  children's  destruction,  to  1^hom  thou  hast 
eommi^*«d  these  unspeasaole  trsssures:  to  whom  thou  hast  given  the  privilege  of  hold- 
ing in  their  arms  Cnnst  s  uttie  ones.  On !  grant  that  they  may  not  be  thrown  away  and 
wrocked  by  their  parents.  Give  faith,  give  light,  give  love  and  purity  and  truth,  to  the 
parents,  that  they  may  impart  them  to  their  children. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  labors  of  thy  servants  in  their  house- 
holds. May  they  be  able  to  moke  them  Christian  households  indeed.  Oh  t  dear  Savior, 
dwell  with  them,  to  make  everything  light,  and  everything  easy,  and  everything  beau- 
tifbl,  and  eveiything  pure  and  true.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  fulfill  thy  prom- 
ises to  thy  servants  in  their  own  hearts,  and  in  their  own  households.  Come  to  them. 
Abide  with  them  evermore. 

And  bless  those  that  labor  in  our  Sabbath-schools  and  Bible-classes,  and  those  that 
go  forth  to  other  schools,  and  seek  to  save  the  outcast  and  wandering.  Grant  that  the 
presence  of  Christ  may  be  with  them.  May  they  walk  as  in  a  whito  doud.  the  grace  of 
God  shining  out  of  it  to  those  to  whom  they  come. 

Aud  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  those  that 
are  growing  up.  We  thank  thee  that  so  many  are  rising  to  fill  the  places  of  those  that 
have  gone  before;  that  there  are  so  many  young  men  and  young  women  who  are  being 
adorned  irith  the  unspeakably  precious  pearls  and  Jewels  of  Christian  g^race.  Grant,  we 
prsy  thee,  that  they  may  walk  in  and  out  before  men  in  the  covenant  of  love,  faitbftil, 
laborious,  bearing  their  burdens,  and  performing  the  duty  of  the  day  as  it  is  allotted  to 
them  in  tiiy  providence. 

And  be  present  with  those  who  are  now  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 
Make  them  strong  to  stand  up  as  pillars  buUt  on  thee.  And  may  they  be  able  to  be 
baOt  upo&y  stoengthened  with  all  strength  in  God. 

0 
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And  we  pray  that  thoa  wilt  be  with  those  who  are  pasBing  from  the  stage;  whose 
heads  are  whitened;  who  are  seeing  their  last  years,  if  not  their  last  days.  Hay  they  be 
able  to  grow  mellow  and  rich  as  their  end  approaches.  May  they  be  able  to  carry  aboat 
the£i,  in  their  later  life,  the  glory  and  beanty  of  a  true  fUth. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thon  wilt  grant  thy  bleasing  to  rest  npon  this  Chnrch, 
and  all  its  labors  of  every  kind;  and  upon  all  the  Churches  of  this  city  and  the  groat  city 
adjoining.  PnriQr  thy  Chnrches.  Fnrify^he  community.  Unite  thy  Christian  seryants 
in  confidence  and  labors  of  loye.  And  grant  that  in  all  the  earth  there  may  be,  in  thy 
Chnrch  nniversal,  inspired  a  holier  fidth  and  leal  than  eyer  existed  before.  And  as  ini- 
qaity  and  donbt  and  unbelief  come  in  like  a  flood,  oh  Lord  God  1  raise  up  again  the  ban- 
ners of  Ikith,  and  again  call  forth  thy  people  with  a  new  resurrection,  and  lead  thine 
armed  hosts  to  Tictory. 

We  commend  onrselres  to  thee  through  all  our  lires,  praying  that  thou  wilt  take 
care  of  qs  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  the  week-day,  and  in  the  sanctaaiy.and  at  home,  and 
on  the  sea,  and  everywhere.  And  when  we  walk  in  the  wilderness  of  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  may  we  fear  no  eyiL  Hay  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  comfort  us.  And  all 
the  way  m^y  we  find  the  signs  and  tokens  of  thy  presence.  And  rejoicing  may  we 
march  into  the  heavenly  land,  where  we  will  praise  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Bpirit.    Ameiu 


-•••- 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  i<*ath6r,  we  bes— eh  of  thee  that  tliou  wilt  bless  the  word  and  the  truth;  and 
may  we  have  ministered  to  ui  the  act  of  accepting  and  appropriating  to  our  special  need, 
both  the  food  and  the  medicine  of  thy  truth.  By  thy  Spirit  wilt  thou  guide  us  into  all 
truth;  and  by  thy  providence  wilt  thou  diacipline  us.  And  may  thy  Spirit  work  through 
thy  providence,  that  all  things  may  work  together  for  our  good.  May  we  not  count 
those  things  good  which  only  give  pleasure.  Hay  we  know  that  good  lies  in  pain,  in 
suffering,  in  patience,  In  self-denial.  Hay  we  follow  the  steps  of  Him  who  sweat  drops 
of  blood.  May  we  follow  the  Christ  who  bore  his  cross,  and  could  bear  it,  to  the  end, 
enduring  that  we  might  be  saved.  And  at  last,  when  we  have  passed  through  the  disci* 
pline  of  this  lower  school,  bring  us  into  the  liberty  of  the  upper  and  boundltes  realm, 
whexe  we  will  praise  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 


VI. 


The  Holy  Spirit. 


INVOCATION. 

Grant  unto  tu,  in  the  yexy  beginning  of  onr  seryice  this  morning,  O  thou 
blesaed  Father  1  that  mercy  and  grace  in  which  alone  our  souls  can  live. 
We  haye  sought  thee,  and  often  in  times  past  found  thee.  Come  again  I  But 
already  thou  art  here.  Thee  haye  we  seen  flaming  in  the  heayen ;  thee  in 
all  the  air;  thee  in  the  resurrection  by  which  all  sweet  and  pleasant  things 
are  coming  forth  again.  Thou  dost  come  for  us ;  and  it  was  thy  yoice  that 
we  heard  bringing  us  hither.  And  before  we  were  here,  thou  didst  wait,  O 
thou  that  art  the  Host  and  Benefactor  I  Grant  that  we  may  haye  grace 
giyen  us  to  behold  thee  with  open  arms,  welcoming  eyery  needy  soul,  and 
saying,  "^  According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you.''  Giye  us,  then,  this  liying 
Mth,  that  we  may  partake  of  the  joy  of  all  the  sanctifying  influence  which 
belongi  to  thine  house  upon  this  day.    We  ask  it  for  Chiist's  sake.    Amen. 


TEE  HOLY  SPIEIT. 
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"And  Trben  Panl  had  laid  hia  hands  upon  them,  the  Holj  Ghoet  oame  on  them:  and  thej 
spake  with  tongnea,  and  prophesied."— Acts  XIX.  6. 


•4«*- 


This  is  a  history  developing  one  of  the  higher  ranges  of  truth, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament,  and  which  is  its  most  precious 
feature. 

I  ofl«n  think  that  the  New  Testament  is  like  a  mansion  built  on 
high  ground,  in  a  region  of  magnificent  scenery,  whose  windows  open 
on  every  side  upon  views  of  transcendent  interest  Although  the  man- 
non  itself  is  comfortably  furnished  within,  and  pleasing,  yet  memorable 
is  it  chiefly  for  what  one  sees  outside  of  it,  and  through  its  windows. 

The  New  Testament  is  a  book  full  of  precepts  of  wisdom  for  this  life ; 
it  is  full  of  secular  wisdom;  it  has  in  it  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come ;  the  mansion  is  handsomely  furnished 
within:  but  its  chief  merits,  its  peculiar  characteristics,  are  the  openings 
which  it  makes  into  the  spiiitual  and  invisible  world.  The  windows 
of  the  New  Testament  are  more  important  than  the  furniture  that  is 
within  it. 

It  is  precisely  at  this  point,  however,  that  modem  rationalism  and 
all  that  skepticism  which  flows  from  it  attempt  to  do  away  with  that 
which  is  the  very  glory  of  the  whole — namely,  its  supersensuousness, 
and  its  revelation  of  spiritual  divine  truth.  By  rationalism  I  mean 
the  spirit  of  the  intellect,  inspired  by  the  material  world  and  human 
society,  and  by  nothing  else.  The  highest  I'ange  of  the  intellect,  is 
this  same  intellect  acting  according  to  its  own  laws,  but  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  divine  mind. 

Modem  scientific  investigations,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  con- 
fine themselves  to  this  world,  as  to  a  husk,  or  sheD.  We  hold  that  the 
kernel  of  trath  is  its  spiritual  element  It  is  s^d,  or  thought,  in  re- 
gard to  this^  that  if  it  has  any  existence,  science  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it    It  is  certain  that  science  has  had  very  little  to  do  with  it 

8u!n>AT  HoBXDiQ,  Oot  17,  18G9.*-Les80N  :  Acn  H,  l-(a  Himkb  (Flymonth  Collection): 
Koa.  163, 597,  759. 
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The  haman  undacBtanding  excited  through  the  seiifles  bj  aeciilar, 
mundane  truth  alone,  is  rationalistia  It  becomes  spiritualistic,  and 
truly  manly,  by  just  so  much  as,  beyond  lower  and  material  excitements, 
it  acts  under  the  influence  of  a  higher  divine  stimulus. 

These  rationalists  (I  speak  not  of  them  contemptuously ;  but  be- 
cause there  must  be  some  term  to  designate  them  by,  and  as  this  is  that 
which  they  have  selected  for  themselves,  I  employ  it)  go  into  the  New 
Testament,  too  frequently,  as  we  might  ima^e  a  set  of  jolly,  roister- 
ing colliers,  just  out  of  the  murky  mines,  to  go  into  the  aforesaid  man- 
sion— a  great  house,  comely,  and  well  fmnished,  but  principally  re- 
markable for  its  elevation,  and  for  the  magnificence  of  the  prospects  on 
every  side  to  be  seen  out  of  its  windows.  These  jolly  blades,  just  out 
of  the  dut,  are  to  have  a  good  time.  And,  taking  possession  of  the 
mansion,  they  first  bring  up  everything  they  can  find  in  the  cellar;  and 
then  they  empty  everything  that  is  good  in  the  kitchen;  and  then  they 
ransack  the  cupboards  and  closets  for  all  manner  of  delicacies,  and 
spread  the  royal  boai'd  bounteously.  There  are  pictm*es  all  around  the 
room;  but  ''These  old  coveys  are  of  no  account  to  us,"  they  say.  It 
is  very  much  as  some  men  speak  of  the  old  patriarchs  and  prophets 
of  the  Bible,  whom  they  think  to  be  certain  monsters,  half-way  historic. 
They  laugh  them  to  scohl  And  so  our  revelers,  in  this  imagined 
mansion,  set  aside  all  the  pictm*es  on  the  wall,  and  all  the  books  in  the 
library.  And  of  the  windows  they  say,  "Shut  them  down  I"  Through 
one  is  seen  a  long  valley  far  down  along  the  river  course,  with  every 
line  of  grace  and  every  tint  of  beauty ;  and  they  say,  "Shut  down  that 
window  I  There  is  an  ugly  draft  fi*om  it"  Through  the  next  window 
may  be  seen  the  sea,  into  which  the  river  runs,  wide,  outspread,  and 
everlasting  in  its  music.  "Shut  down  that  window,  and  curtain  it!" 
say  they ;  "we  want  none  of  that"  And  so  the  mountain  window,  and 
the  champaign  window,  one  after  the  other,  are  shut  down.  And  now 
they  can  eat  and  drink  and  have  a  good  time  I  What  would  you 
think  of  the  refinement  of  such  gentlemen  f 

Rationalists  go  into  the  New  Testament,  and  here  are  miracles;  and 
they  say,  "Shut  down  that  window!"  Here  are  the  gi^  that  came  by 
the  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  they  say,  "Shut  down  that 
window !"  Here  are  visions,  and  there  are  angels ;  and  they  say, 
"Shut  down  both  those  windows  I"  Here  is  the  doctrine  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  they  say,  "Shut  down  that  ridiculous 
window !"  Here  is  the  truth  of  immortality ;  and  they  say,  "Put  a  cur- 
tain over  it !  shut  it  up !  What  we  want  is  a  rational  Bible."  And  to 
eat,  drink  and  be  clothed  withal — ^that  is  their  idea  of  rationality. 
Every  point  in  the  Bible  that  enlarges  the  possible  sphere  of  human  life ; 
every  point  in  the  New  Testament  that  leads  a  man  to  have  a  broader 
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oonoeption  of  duty,  loftier  aspiration,  and  a  hold  upon  things  which 
are  beyond  the  sensuous  sight;  all  those  great  tmths  that  make  God 
near,  eminent  and  powerful — of  these  they  say,  ^They  are  probably 
saperstitions,  and  doubtfiil  anyhow ;  shut  down  the  window  T  And 
flo,  when  they  have  got  through  with  the  New  Testament,  it  is  like  a 
jail,  and  they  are  like  prisoners. 

I  Uke  these  brave  rationalists  I  They  are  the  men  that  say,  <'  Oh  I 
give  us  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament;  but  as  to  the  machmery 
of  religibn,"  their  thought  is,  ^'it  may  be  all  right,  or  it  may  not** 
They  are  precisely  like  a  man  who  says,  ^'Give  me  apples ;  but  I  hate 
apple-trees."  As  though  he  could  get  fruit  without  anything  for  it  to 
grow  on  I  They  are  like  a  man  who  says,  *'I  believe  in  tallow,  but 
not  in  the  flame  that  is  on  the  top  of  the  candle."  What  is  a  candle 
worth  that  is  not  lit,  and  where  no  account  is  made  of  the  flame?  These 
men  pretend  to  believe  in  the  fruit  of  the  New  Testament — ^in  its  pre- 
eqfis,  its  morality ^  its  beatttiful  eaeamples^  as  they  are  called ;  but  that 
very  power,  that  very  machinery,  that  very  marrow,  out  of  which  all 
these  things  come,  they  Officiously  set  asida 

/believe  in  them  most  thoroughly.  I  would  not  spend  my  life  in 
interpreting  the  New  Testament,  and  preaching  from  it,  if  I  thought  it 
was  nothing  but  a  book  of  common  maxims  and  mere  human  secular 
morals. 

Our  text  brings  to  view  a  memorable  truth  of  transcendent  value — 
one  of  the  higher  tmths ;  namely,  the  existence  of  a  universal  divine 
Spirit,  in  its  special  i*elation  to  the  human  understanding  and  the  hu- 
man souL  We  are  too  apt  to  discuss  the  question  of  eternity  as  a 
question  of  divinity ;  and  we  are  always  stumbling  at  that  We  do 
not  know  enough  to  frame  the  logic  of  eternity.  If  we  accept  it  at  all, 
we  must  accept  it  purely  and  merely  as  a  fact,  and  never  as  a  philoso- 
phy. We  have  no  means  of  framing  a  philosophy  on  a  circuit  so 
wide  and  vast  as  that  It  is  ten  thousand  times  more  important  that 
we  should  understand  the  questions  of  the  divine  nature  in  their  rela- 
tions to  us,  in  their  relations  to  om*  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  in 
their  relations  to  our  education  in  spiritual  things,  than  in  .their  relations 
to  the  future  and  universal  moral  government  of  God. 

It  is  this  that  I  shall  attempt  to  speak  of,  in  familiar  language,  this 

morning — ^the. doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  Holy  Spirit     It  is  this 

which  is  revealed  in  the  passage  which  I  have  selected  for  my  text.    I 

will  read  the  context : 

**  It  eame  to  pass  whilo  ApoUoi  was  at  CoriDth,  Paul  haying  passed  tbroagh  the 
upper  coasts  of  Epbcsas;  and  finding  certain  disciples,  h^said  nnto  them,  Hare  70  re- 
eeived  the  Holy  Ghost  since  ye  believed  f  And  thej  said  unto  him,  Wo  haye  not  so 
mnch  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost" 

It  brings  to  mind  the  case  of  the  disciples  and  the  apostles  imder 
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the  command  of  the  Lord  JesoB  Chriflt  himself  as  recorded  in  the  24th 
of  Luke: 

«<  And  bdhold,  I  Mnt  the  promiM  of  mj  Father  upon  yon;  bat  tanj  ye  in  the  city  of 
Jenunlem,  until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high.' 

The  discipleBy  at  the  death  of  Christ,  had  their  natural  reason ;  they 
had  all  the  knowledge  which  had  been  reaped  through  three  yeai- s 
residence  with  Christ ;  but  they  needed  something  besides ;  they  needed 
something  to  stir  up,  enlarge  and  empower  their  natural  £Eumlties ;  and 
they  were  told  to  wait  for  that  something  until  it  descended  upon  them 
in  Jerusalem.  What  that  waiting  was  for  is  to  be  seen  clearly  in  the 
account  which  I  have  read  this  morning,  of  the  scenes  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  That  day  naturally  has  made  its  impression  upon  men 
•  through  their  senses.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  it  with 
great  interest  on  account  of  the  results  which  it  produced.  But  to  me, 
the  causes  of  those  results  are  far  more  important  matters  of  conside- 
ration. 

It  is  the  lapse  of  the  divine  spirit  that  gives  character  to  the  trans- 
actions of  that  day,  and  to  the  whole  impeiial  history.  For  it  seems 
that  at  a  certain  point,  at  a  given  step  of  prepai'ation,  not  only  was 
there  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  an  invisible  influence,  but  it 
pleased  God  to  accompany  it  with  outward  signs  or  insignia.  Forked 
flames,  which  they  likened  to  tongues  of  fire,  seemed  to  sit  down  upon 
the  head  of  every  one  of  the  apostles.  And  the  moment  that  took 
place,  they  were  filled  with  a  new,  unaccustomed  and  extraordinary 
power.  They  were  endowed  with  the  ability  to  speak  in  languages 
which  they  never  bef(»e  had  spoken  in.  They  were  endowed  with 
wisdom  that  they  never  had  before.  And  all  the  knowledge  they  had 
seems  to  have  been  infused,  and  to  have  become  crystalline  in  them ; 
and  they  showed  the  evidences  of  a  certain  imparted  omnipotence. 

When  this  began  to  take  place,  the  men  who  believed  in  only  what 
they  could  see  and  handle,  accounted  for  it  by  saying  that  the  men 
'  were  drunk.    But  Peter  ssdd,  "  No,  it  is  only  nine  o'clock ;  and  men  do 

^'  not  get  drunk  as  eaiiy  as  that"    They  had  not  the  benefit  of  our  mod- 

em inventions,  or  they  might  have  got  diiink  a  great  deal  earlier  than 
that;  but  it  took  time  to  become  intoxicated  by  diinking  oriental 
wines.  Men  were  not  accustomed  to  get  drunk  at  so  eai'ly  an  hour  in 
the  day,  Peter  ai*gued ;  and  the  argument  was  conclusive  to  them. 
They  saw  that  these  phenomena  could  not  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  of  diiinkenness.  "This,*'  says  Peter,  "is  that  which  was 
prophesied.  All  your  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  in  which  you  be- 
lieve, have  been  declaring  that  the  time  should  come  when  there  should 
be  a  revelation  of  extraordinary  divine  power ;  that  the  tune  should 
come  when  the  human  nund  should  be  inspired  to  rise  up  into  a  lati- 
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tnde  but  little  known  before.  Here  and  there  a  prophet  has  arisen 
heretofore ;  but  by-and-by  prophesying  shall  be  general,  and  a  part  of 
the  universal  economy.  On  your  sons  and  your  handmaidens  (for  in 
the  Jewish  economy  men  and  women  always  ranked  alike.  Of  all 
oriental  nations,  they,  almost  alone,  saw  but  little  distinction  between 
the  sexes — and  none  when  either  the  one  or  the  other  were  called  of 
God  and  endowed  to  do  any  work  for  the  welfere  of  society,  or  man- 
kind) : — on  your  sons  and  handmaidens  this  Spirit  shall  descend.  So  says 
your  prophet  JoeL"  Peter  quoted  that;  and  then  said,  ''This  is  the 
fulfillment  of  that  declaration."  It  is  the  disclosure,  in  the  new  dis- 
pensation of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  divine  influence  universal — an  inspi- 
ration that  shall  lift  the  whole  human  soul  up  into  a  higher  range  of 
thought,  of  life  and  of  power. 

L  The  divine  Being  is  not  merely  a  person,  superlative,  infinite, 
who  sits  enshrined,  and,  as  it  were,  hidden  in  the  centre  of  his  vast  do- 
main. We  are  taught  that  there  is  an  efiiuence  of  spirit-power,  and 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  pervades  the  universe.  It  is  to  the  peraonality  of 
God  what  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  are  to  the  sun  itself  For, 
though  the  sun  is  in  a  definite  sphere  and  position,  and  has  its  own 
globular  mass,  yet  it  is  felt  thi*ough  myriads  and  myriads  of  leagues  of 
space,  and  is  therefore  present  by  its  effects  and  power.  And  though 
God  is  not  present,  and  heaven  is  the  place  where  he  dwells,  yet  the 
divine  influence  pervades  the  universe.  The  mental  power,  the 
thought  power,  the  spirit  power,  of  the  divine  mind  impletes  the  ra- 
tional universe. 

This  divine  and  universal  effluence  is  the  peculiar  element  in  which 
the  soul  of  man  was  destined  to  live,  and  find  its  inspiration,  and  its 
true  food.  For  although  we  find  man  fii-st  in  this  world,  and  he  re- 
ceives his  first  food  here  because  he  begins  at  a  low  point,  yet  as  he 
develops,  and  goes  up  step  by  step,  higher  faculties,  requiring  a  higher 
kind  of  stimulus  or  food,  are  developed,  and  he  reaches  manhood  at 
that  point  in  which  he  begins  to  act  fi*om  the  influences  that  ai'e  divine 
and  spmtoal,  and  that  flow  directly  from  God.  Up  to  that  point  he 
lives  as  an  animal,  and  beyond  that  point  as  a  man. 

This  divine  Spirit ;  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  diffusive  mind  of  God 
which  pervades  all  the  realms  of  intelligent  beings,  and  which  is  the 
atmosphere  that  the  soul  is  to  breathe — ^the  medium  of  its  light,  the 
stimulus  of  its  tife— acts  in  the  first  place  as  a  general  excitement.  It 
develops  the  whole  nature  of  a  man  by  rousing  it  to  life.  We  are  fa* 
miliar  with  the  gradations  of  excitement 

We  can  gain  some  analogies  fi*om  our  ordinary  experience.  We 
are  so  made  that  om*  first  experience  of  excitement  comes  from  physi- 
cal or  material  excitements.     Food,  drink,  heat^  cold,  agents  of  vari- 
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ons  kindSy  on  being  applied  to  the  body,  or  taken  widiin  it^  develop 
nervons  excitement  This  nervooB  excitement  goes  on  past  mere  sen- 
sational excitement,  and  becomes  an  excitement  of  the  brain — of  its 
passions,  its  reason  and  its  affections.  It  is  the  lowest  form  of  excite- 
ment We  veiy  soon  become  familiar  with  the  tact  that  men  may  be 
excited  by  other  than  mere  physical  sHmtdu  When  men  come  to  live 
one  with  another,  they  are  excited.  They  are  stimulated  by  each  oth- 
ers' presence.  We  may  call  it  "  mesmerism,"  cr  ^  magnetism,"  or  what* 
ever  we  choose ;  bnt  one  thing  is  certain,  that  men  excite  each  other  in 
a  general  way.  We  know  that  men  are  powerfully  excited  by  the  af. 
fcctions  which  they  exercise,  and  by  the  evidences  of  reason,  and  by 
reasonings.'  In  other  words,  while  we  begin  life  under  the  influence  of 
mere  physical  stimulants,  we  soon  rise  to  a  point  where  excitements 
are  social  and  moral  They  are  not  physical  stimulants  applied  to  a 
physical  body,  but  they  are  invisible  moral  influences  which  act  as 
excitements,  and  wake  up  the  mind  and  the  affi^ons. 

But  still  higher  than  this,  as  men  develop,  they  find  that  they  come 
to  a  region  where  there  are  stimulants  in  the  form  of  sasthetic  ideas  and 
moral  sentiments.  Here  is  where  artists  live.  Here  is  where  philoso- 
phers live.  Here  is  where  geniuses  live.  The  excitement  of  these 
men*8  lives  is  not  from  what  they  eat  and  drink,  except  in  a  lower  way ; 
nor  is  it  from  social  influences.  They  have  risen  so  high  that  they  have 
come  under  the  stimulus  of  ideas  and  finer  forms  of  beauty  and  senti- 
ment 

By  looking  at  this  way  in  which  excitements  come  in  our  actual  ex- 
perience, we  are  prepared  beforehand  for  the  teaching  in  the  word  of 
God,  that  above  all  sensuous  excitements,  and  above  all  merely  secular 
excitements,  there  is  an  imperial,  insensuous  and  divine  influence  which 
is  universally  present,  and  eminently  stimulating,  and  to  which  every 
human  being  may  have  access.  It  is  soul-food.  It  is  heart-life.  It  ia 
the  light  and  the  life  of  the  world.  It  is  the  doctiine  of  the  Holy 
Ghost — ^namely,  that  as  matter  excites  men,  and  men  excite  men,  in  the 
lower  ranges,  so  man,  lifted  up  far  enough,  meets  God ;  and  that  the 
office  of  the  divine  nature  is  to  pour  round  about  men  the  natural  stim- 
ulation and  developing  power  which  there  is  in  the  divine  Being.  As 
the  sun  rains  light,  so  God's  soul  rains  power  quite  independent  of 
volition.  There  is  a  divine  and  special  volitional  influence,  a  divine  and 
celestial  ether,  sent  forth,  in  which  men  find  themselves  awake,  and 
aroused,  and  prepared  to  develop,  in  ways  of  which  I  shall  speak. 

IL  What  is  the  result  of  this  supernatural  divine  stimulus  upon 
men's  nature  t  It  seems  to  act  upon  the  sensuous  and  physical  natm*e 
only  indirectly,  by  acting  upon  the  higher  life.  It  is  in  geneittl  an 
awakening  of  the  fistculties.     It  fires  men.     It  develops  their  latent 
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foroe&  We  go  all  our  life-long  with  iron  in  the  soil  under  onr  feet^ 
and  do  not  know  that  it  is  hidden  there ;  and  we  go  all  onr  life-long 
carrying  gold  in  the  moontaina  of  our  80iil%  without  knowing  that  it  ia, 
there.  We  carry  in  ns  ranges  of  power  that  we  know  veiy  little  o£. 
And  the  divine  Spirit^  in  so  fiir  as  it  acta  upon  the  human  soul,  or  is 
permitted  to  awaken  it>  develope  its  latent  forces.  It  carries  forward 
a  man's  nature,  opening  in  it,  often,  Acuities  which  have  been  absolute- 
ly dormant.  There  are  many  men  who  have  eyes  that  they  never  open- 
ed, and  that  are  capable  of  seeing  truths  which  they  never  have  seen. 
They  are  therefore  called  blind.  And  they  begin  to  see  only  when  the 
divine  Spirit  acts  upon  their  souls ;  because  there  are  certain  faculties 
which  will  not  act  except  when  they  are  brought  imder  the  divine  influ- 
wioe.  Then  it  is  that  those  fiMsulties  begin  life^  as  it  were.  There  are 
whole  ranges  of  fiiculties  which  have  been  developed  <»ily  on  the  earth 
side.  Men  have  a  spiritual  intuition ;  but  that  has  never  been  de- 
veloped. 

It  is,  however,  still  beyond  this  that^  looking  at  it  in  a  purely  psy^ 
etiological  point  of  view,  the  divine  Spirit  seems  to  act  on  the  human 
mind,  by  imparting  to  it  fineness  of  susceptibility  and  moral  sympathy, 
by  which  the  soul  is  brought  into  immediate  conscious  and  personal 
communion  with  Gk>d,  and  from  which  the  most  illustrious  results  of 
mAn's  history  are  deduced. 

Here,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  simple  d<pctrine  of  the  Holy  Qhost, 
stated  in  brief-Hiamely,  that  it  is  the  influence  of  the  divine  mind,  of 
the  whole  being  of  Grod,  as  it  were,  sent  down  into  the  realm  of  ra- 
tional creatures,  hovering  above  them  as  a  stimulating  atmosphere,  and 
as  food  for  the  soul ;  and  that  when  men  rise  into  this  atmosphere  which 
is  the  nature  of  God  diffused  in  the  world,  they  come  to  a  higher  con- 
dition of  faculties.  They  find  faculties  opened  in  them  which  they 
never  before  used.  They  receive  in  all  their  higher  nature  a  fineness, 
an  intuitional  power,  a  moral  perceptive  force,  which  they  never  had 
before.  They  find,  in  short,  that  whereas  their  heart  was  like  a  tree 
lik  the  fiur  north,  which,  although  it  could  blossom  a  litde  could  never 
lipen  its  fruit,  because  the  summer  was  so  short,  now  their  heart  is 
like  that  same  tree  carried  down  toward  the  equator,  where  it  brings  its 
fruit  to  ripeness.  The  human  soul  ministered  to  by  physical  influences, 
geis  up  a  certain  way ;  ministered  to  by  social  influences  it  gets  up 
another  certain  way ;  ministered  to  by  the  higher  forms  of  human  in- 
telligenoe,  it  gets  up  still  further ;  ministered  to  by  philosophy  and  he- 
itMsm  it  rises  to  a  yet  greater  height ;  and  higher  than  all  of  them, 
mightier  than  all  of  them,  is  the  divine  effluence. 

Here  comes  the  direct  intercourse  of  man's  heart  with  the  great  out- 
lying, world^ling  soul  of  Gk>d.     And  the  moment  the  soul  of  naan 
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comes  tinder  the  real  power  of  this  divine  nature,  it  is  bom  again  to 
itself  That  is  to  say,  all  its  powers  have  a  new  inspiration.  As  a 
man  taking  wine  never  knows  how  strong  he  is  tiU  he  becomes  al- 
most drank ;  as  a  man  in  battle  has  the  power  of  ten  men  out  of  bat> 
tie ;  so  a  man,  when  his  soul  comes  under  this  divine  influence,  which 
the  ancients  used  to  call  irUoodoationy  receives  such  unexpected  acces- 
sions of  power,  that  he  seems  to  himself  to  be  equal  to  ten  men.  And 
there  are  phenomena  connected  with  it  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  the  sequeL 

There  ai*e  several  truths  of  gi*eat  importance  which  will  now  seem 
more  plain  after  this  brief  exposition. 

1.  The  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  apostolic  age,  which  have 
been  reproduced  in  every  age  since,  and  which  are  now  being  develop- 
ed here  and. there  in  abnormal  and  irregular  ways  in  the  lower  sphere 
— ^namely,  visions,  secondnsight,  speaking  with  tongues,  what  is  called 
*^  animal  magnetLsm,"  various  intuitional  powers — are  such  as  might  be 
expected.  We  see  society  breaking  out,  every  now  and  then,  with  de- 
velopments of  mentality  which  are  unlike  what  are  said  to.  be  "  the  or- 
dinary sober,  sound,  scientific  developments  of  mind."  These  things, 
in  the  forms  of  witchcraft,  incantation,  sorcery  and  possession,  have  ap- 
peared and  reappeared  in  every  age  of  the  world ;  and  there  never  was 
a  time  when  they  wei-e  so  prevalent  as  in  the  time  of  our  Master. 

As  you  know,  once  in  so  many  years,  in  the  revolution  of  the  stellar 
bodies,  we  come  to  a  great  meteoric  year,  in  which  it  seems  as  though 
the  heavens  mned  meteors  night  and  day.  And  so  in  the  revolution 
of  moral  elements,  there  seem  to  have  come  points  of  time  in  which 
there  were  devils  rained  down  in  showers,  and  men  were  possessed. 
Angels,  also,  seemed  to  be  rained  down  from  above.  The  whole  air 
seemed  full  of  sentient  and  super-sensuous  intelligences,  which  were 
rained  from  all  directions. 

Now,  we  read  in  the  New  Testament  Paul's  directions  to  men  who 
had  no  gifts.  Some  men  had  the  gift  of  tongues ;  some  the  gift  of 
miracles ;  some  one  thing,  and  some  another.  All  sorts  of  gifts  broke 
out  under  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  And  when  the  Apostles  found 
a  man  that  was  without  any  such  power,  they  said  to  him,  *^  Why ! 
.  what  are  you  ?  A  Christian,  and  cannot  do  anything  t  Have  not  you 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  t"  In  the  case  to  which  reference  hBs  already 
been  made,  the  men  said,  *^  What  is  the  Holy  Ghost?"  They  seemed 
to  think  that  it  must  be  a  garment  to  wear,  or  something  to  eat  and 
drink.  It  was  all  that,  only  it  was  something  for  the  soul  to  eat  and 
drink  and  put  on.  And  Paul  said,  ^  What  were  you  baptised  to,  that 
you  have  not  this  gift  ?*'  And  after  they  had  expressed  their  ignorance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  said,  '^  Well,  take  Christ's  baptisnL"  And  they 
took  Christ's  baptism ;  and  that  moment  they  flamed  out 
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Now  what  was  itt  They  were  illnmme^  by  Ihe  divine  touch. 
Ah !  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  ginoe  then  could  have  been  followed 
by  such  results  I  It  has  been  like  laymg  hands  on  a  lump  of  lead, 
which  renuuned  lead  when  they  were  taken  offl  But  when  Paul  laid 
his  hands  on  men,  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them,  and  they  that  be- 
fore could  not  speak,  spoke  in  forty  languages  5  and  they  that  before 
could  do  nothing  had  the  power  of  miracles  in  their  hands. 

Men  say,  ''  Oh  I  that  belonged  to  the  apostolic  age ;"  but  there  have 
been  sectaries  in  every  succeeding  period  who  seemed  to  have  some 
such  lower  form  of  development  There  is  something  of  the  kind  in 
this  age.  Just  now  human  society  is  full  of  it  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  these  things  ai-e  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  they  do  seem 
to  show  that  there  is  a  power  of  development  in  the  human  heart,  in  a 
given  direction,  by  which  it  can  do  things  &r  beyond  what  we  have 
been  accustomed  io  suppose. 

It  was  in  this  direction  that  the  early  disciples  were  developed. 
They  had  powers  which  remained  to  t&em,  but  which  for  want  of  &ith 
did  not  go  on  to  others.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  miracles  have 
ceased ;  though  I  think  the  object  for  which  they  were  instituted  has 
in  a  great  measure,  if  not  quite,  passed  away.  I  regard  them  merely 
as  means  of  bringing  convictions  thi*ough  the  sense  of  wonder  before 
men  are  strong  enough  to  reason.  They  were  therefore  adapted  to 
the  childhood  of  the  race.  But  under  appropriate  cu'cumstances  I 
know  not  why  they  may  not  be  wrought  yet  I  see  nothing  in  the 
human  mind,  and  nothing  in  the  economy  of  Ood  in  nature,  and  no- 
thing in  science,  when  science  takes  in  the  best  pait  of  the  created 
universe,  to  prevent  our  believing  that  there  are  miracles  to-day — ^to 
prevent  our  believing  that  men  have  visions,  and  see  angels  and  infer- 
nal spirits.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  belongs  to  the  human  mind  to  see 
these  things  by-4md-*by.  I  believe  that  the  human  understanding  will 
be  so  vitalized  by  this  in-dwelling  Spirit  of  God,  {hat  its  faculties  will 
be  BO  stimulated  and  spuitualized,  that  the  range  through  which  men 
will  think  and  feel  will  be  removed  far  beyond  the  mere  bound  of 
matter.  But  at  present  these  various  developments  that  are  constantly 
bfeaking  out  show  what  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  mind  to  do  or  to  be. 
It  does  not  show  that  they  are  inspired  again. 

In  the  early  ages,  when  these  developments  took  place  under  the 
fltimuladng  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit,  they  took  place,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  precisely  as  we  should  have  expected  When  a 
child  begins  to  come  out  of  its  little  animalhood  into  its  true  selfhood, 
what  does  it  dot  Does  it  come  out  suddenly,  like  an  insect  that  was 
a  ehrysalis  yesterday,  and  is  a  perfect  butterfly  to-day?  No,  children 
do  not  burst  forth  in  that  way.    They  come  out  rude,  half-flishioned. 
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nmHing  along  the  line  of  developmenty'  totding,  prattling^  making  ca- 
riooB  mistakes,  glancing  into  manhood  here,  and  stumbling  back  into 
animalhood  there.  And  when  the  human  mind  was  born  it  did  the 
flame  thing.  It  ran  along  a  line  of  development  precisely  analagous  to 
that  which  I  have  just  described.  From  the  natural  it  flamed  up  into 
the  supernatural,  and  came  to  its  second  childhood.  And  when  in  the 
apostolic  age,  it  came  under  the  more  direct  influence  of  the  divine 
nature,  it  began  to  take  a  higher  range,  and  a  firmer  hold  of  invisible 
tilings.  It  acted  with  just  that  irregularity  which  we  should  have  ex- 
pected, and  which  we  see  to-day.  I  do  not  suppose  it  to  be  of  God  in 
any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  everything  is  of  God  $  but  it  shows  on 
which  side  the  soul  is  going  to  break  out  by-^and-by,  and  take  its  fli^t 
Its  phenomena  are  abnormal — ^that  is,  unusual — ^that  is,  irregular — ^be- 
cause there  is  no  line  of  experience  and  no  philosophy  to  guide  them. 

2.  The  experience  of  a  soul  which  is  lifted  up  into  this  atmos* 
phere  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  as  to  be  brought  perfectly  under  tbe  divine 
influence,  interpi'ets  that  figure  of  marriage  which  pervades  the  whole 
Bible.  The  rapture  of  true  love  in  souls  on  earth  at  first  finding  them- 
selves each  other's;  the  glory  and  pride  of  finding  ones  self  loved;  the 
conscious  swelling  in  ns  of  another  life  mightier  than  we  knew  before 
being  loved — ^this  is  the  only  experience  that  will  at  all  shadow  forth 
the  communion  of  man's  soul  with  God.  It  is. the  marriage  of  Spirit 
with  Spirit 

Read,  now,  the  5th  chapter  of  Ephesians,  beginning  at  the  22d 

verse: 

''  WireB,  iabmit  yonnelres  unto  jonr  hnsbandB,  as  unto  the  Lord.  For  tho husband 
is  the  head  of  the  wife,  eren  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church ;  and  ho  is  the  Sarior  of 
the  bod^.  Therefore,  as  the  Church  is  subjeot  unto  Christ,  so  let  tho  wives  bo  to  their 
own  husbands  in  ererj  thing.  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also  lovod  tho 
Ghnrch,  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing 
of  water  by  the  word,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  Church,  not  having 
spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish." 

I  hear  these  passages  quoted  a  good  deal  to  show  that  wives  ought 

to  be  subject  to  their  husbands.      I  never  hear  persons  say  that  a  man 

ought  to  be  to  his  wife  such  an  one  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  to  faia 

church — such  an  one  that  by  the  amplitude  and  grandeur  of  his  good* 

ness,  by  the  richness  and  gentleness  of  his  soul,  he  should  pour  over 

the  object  of  obedience  such  a  divme  and  blessed  light  that  whether 

she  would  or  would  not  she  could  not  help  looking  up  and  rejoicing, 

and  adoring.      As  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  loves  the  church,  so, 

husbands,  love  your  wives.      And  the  next  time  you  want  to  read  a 

passage  of  Scripture  on  the  duties  of  wives  to  husbands,  begin  at  that] 

Then  the  apostle  goes  on  to  say : 

"  So  ought  men  to  lore  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies.    He  that  loveth  hia  wiSi 
loreth  hifflselt  For  no  maa  «ver  yet  hated  his  own  flesh,  but  nonnaheth  and  ohedahetli 
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it,  eron  as  the  Lord  the  Chnroh;  for  wo  aie  all  memben  of  hia  bod/,  of  his  fleah,  and  of 
hia  bonea.  For  thia  canae  ahall  a  man  leare  bia  father  and  mother  [going  back  now  to 
the  other  aide  of  it] ,  and  ahall  be  Joined  anto  hia  wifb,  and  thej  two  ahall  bo  one  flesh.'* 

And  then  he  stops,  and  says : 
"  ThiB  ia  a  great  mjsteiy/'    T^hatf    Wedding?    No;  *< I  apeak  concerning  Chriat 
and  the  Choreh.* 

Here  you  see  that  underlying  figure  of  marriage.  And  you  will 
find,  all  through  the  prophets,  and  again  in  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament^  that  the  marriage  relation  on  earth  is  to  be  interpreted  ttova 
the  connection  of  God  with  the  human  souL  Then,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  connection  of  Ood  with  the  human  soul  is  best  to  be  interpreted 
and  understood  by  selecting  the  very  highest  instances  of  blessings  that 
come  from  the  affiancing  of  two  great  natures  on  earth  in  wedlock,  and 
transferring  these  symbols,  infinitely  enlarged  and  ennobled,  to  the 
nature  of  God  himself. 

You  shall  find,  fi^>m  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Bible,  that  this 
matter  of  the  indwelling  of  God  is  treated  as  figure  of  speech.  Human 
lifid  is  the  fantasy,  if  there  be  one.  The  real  thing  is  that  divine  life 
which  is  invisible.  It  is  divine  because  it  cannot  be  compassed  witliin 
the  bounds  of  matter  and  space  so  as  to  be  seen.  That  must  be  asmall 
thing  in  any  universe  which  is  able  to  wear  an  outward  body,  and  to 
be  limited  by  space  and  time.  We  live  in  the  point  of  minimum;  and 
all  phenomena  are  minified  in  the  flesh.  When  things  become  large, 
and  high,  and  universal,  and  unconstnuned  by  matter,  they  are  invisi- 
ble. When  souls  rise  into  the  realms  of  the  divine  Spirit,  they  are 
associated  with  him.  They  are  in  actual  communion  with  God,  and 
God  is  in  actual  communion  with  them.  So  that  to  call  men  ^^Sons 
of  Grod  "  is  not  a  figare  of  speech. 

We  see,  now,  what  is  the  full  meaning  of  the  teims,  ^^Light," 
"Bread,"  and*  "Water,"  which  are  so  bountifully  employed  by  our  Loi'd. 
We  say  that  they  are  figures  of  speech,  and  that  as  bread  supplies  the 
body,  so  God's  commerce  supplies  the  soul.  In  one  sense  they  are  fig- 
urea  of  speech;  but  the  figm«  is  the  body.  The  superior  truth  is  al- 
ways illustrated  by  the  inferior.  And  feeding  the  soul  by  staining  it 
through  with  Grod's  love,  dropping  gently  upon  it,  as  the  darkest  thun- 
der-clouds  are  stained  through  by  roseate  hues  of  light,  and  turned  to 
glory;  the  coming  down  upon  the  soul  of  divine  enthusiasms  which 
throw  their  fiery  sparks  all  through  it^  and  kindle  it  with  light  and  life 
and  power ;  the  coming  of  the  influence  of  God's  nature  to  the  soul, 
brooding  it,  striking  through  it,  and  rousing  it  up— this  is  true  soul- 
feeding.    It  is  not  like  eating  bread  by  taking  it  into  the  mouth. 

When  men  come  under  the  divine  influence  in  this  way,  their  life 
la  aaid  to  be  kid.  Tes,  it  is  hid :  not  simply  eclipsed,  as  it  is  in  sleep ; 
but  hidj  by  rising  so  much  higher  than  the  lower  life,  that  the  lower 
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life  does  not  interpret  it  fairlj.  It  has  gone  oat  of  sight  Only  in  that 
sense  is  it  hid. 

The  apostle  Paul  speaks  of  living  by  faith.  "Christ  liveth  in  me," 
he  sajs  in  one  plaoa  In  another  place  he  speaks  of  his  life  being  hid 
fcith  Christ  in  Ood. 

When  one  comes  under  the  conscious  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
the  soul  lifts  itself  up  with  unwonted  clearness,  faith,  joy,  trust,  effluence 
and  liberty.  What  a  bird  was  when  it  lay  in  its  little  round  nest^  an  egg, 
compared  with  what  it  is  when  it  sings  in  the  dewy  morning,  near 
heaven  8  gate — ^that  is  the  soul  in  the  body  compared  with  what  it  is  in 
the  joy  of  sweet  and  loving  intercourse  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  It  is  a  life  which  comes  to  some  by  flashes.  It  is  a  life  which 
comes  to  some  by  blessed  dreams.  There  is  a  kind  of  spiritual  haze 
which  seems  to  befldl  some  men,  as  there  is  an  Indian  summer  which  be- 
falls the  year;  but  thei-e  is  also  a  true  life.  It  is  possible  for  the  human 
soul  to  live  in  abundance  and  freedom  and  blessedness,  so  that  it  shall 
be  forever  at  rest  and  at  peace.  Does  not  it  sing  ?  Yes.  Is  it  pei-fectt 
No,  no.  There  is  no  peifection  without  full  growth.  Does  it  keep  the 
law  ?  It  may,  or  it  may  not  I  believe  it  does  not  keep  the  law  per- 
fectly. And  yet,  I  believe  that  the  grace  of  God  is  so  abounding,  I 
believe  that  the  nature  of  divine  love  is  such,  that  when  once  the 
whole  of  a  man's  life  is  du*ected  upward  towaid  the  bosom  of  God, 
minor  discords  are  not  noted.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  old  stifle,  ledger- 
like account  of  a  man's  conduct^  so  that  just  so  many  sins  are  set  down 
against  him,  and  just  so  many  vulues  are  set  down  to  his  credit  I 
believe  the  soul's  hfe  with  God  is  like  the  child's  life  with  the  mother. 
Do  you  suppose,  when  a  child  has  a  great,  true-hearted  mother,  that 
she  keeps  an  account  of  all  its  hnperfections  t  Do  not  you  know  that 
she  pours  over  the  child  such  a  flood  of  love  that,  though  its  hfe  is  not 
perfect,  though  its  whole  being  is  imperfect,  yet  through  sympathy  and 
kindness  and  forgiveness,  she  accepts  it  with  complacency,  as  though 
it  were  perfect  t  And  I  believe  the  soul  rises  into  such  a  communion 
with  God  that,  though  in  its  relations  to  time  and  space  it  may  be  sub- 
ject to  a  thousand  imperfections  and  discords,  yet  those  imperfections 
and  discords  are  overlooked  and  excused  by  God'-s  great  love. 

When  I  walked  one  day  on  the  top  of  Mount  Washington  (glori- 
ous day  of  memory!  such  another  day  I  think  I  shall  not  experience 
till  I  stand  on  the  battlements  of  the  New  Jerusalem)  how  I  was  dis- 
chai-ged  of  all  impeifection  I  The  wide,  fai*-spreading  country  which 
lay  beneath  me  in  beauteous  light — ^how  heavenly  it  looked!  And  I 
communed  with  God.  I  had  sweet  tokens  that  he  loved  me.  My 
very  being  rose  right  up  into  his  natm*e.  I  walked  with  him.  And 
the  cities  far  and  near — New  York,  and  all  the  cities  and  villages  that 
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lay  between  it  and  me— -with  their  thunder ;  the  wranglings  of  human 
passions  below  me,  were  to  me  as  if  they  were  not  Standing;  as  I 
did,  high  above  them,  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  they  did  not  exist. 
There  were  the  attiidons,  and  omel  grindings,  and  cries,  and  tears,  and 
shocks  of  the  human  life  below,  but  I  was  liiled  up  so  high  that  they 
were  nothing  to  me.  The  sounds  died  out,  and  I  was  lost  with  God. 
And  the  mountain-top  was  never  ho  populous  to  me  as  when  I  was  ab- 
solutely alone. 

•  So  it  is  with  the  soid  that  goes  up  into  the  bosom  of  Christ  There 
is  a  reach  where  the  arrows  of  envy  cannot  strike  you.  There  is  a 
reach  where  not  even  your  sins  can  annoy  you.  Tour  soul  may  so 
rise  into  the  bosom  of  Grod  that  your  personal  self  shall  seem  annihi- 
lated. What  you  are,  you  are  by  the  grace  of  God.  You  may  re- 
oeive  such  an  influx  of  the  life  of  God  that  you  shall  seem  to  yom-self 
perfect 

3.  From  this  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
one's  self,  we  see  what  is  the  reason  of  certain  phenomena  which  occur 
in  our  special  lives.  There  have  been  times  when  the  least  cares  and 
the  least  troubles  oppressed  you  beyond  endurance  ;  when  everything 
went  wrong  with  you.  There  have  been  times  when  your  sun  has 
gone  below  the  horizon.  And  no  sooner  is  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
below  the  horizon,  than  all  mists,  and  distemperatm^es,  and  miasmas, 
and  unwholesome  things,  seem  to  gather  about  the  human  soul  Those^ 
days  on  which  you  have  been  the  most  temptable,  the  most  unhappy, 
the  least  hopeful  and  courageous,  have  been  the  days  when  by  your  gix- 
cumstanoes  you  liave  sunk  out  of  the  sphere  and  light  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  And  then  it  was  that  you  could  not  bear  your  burdens.  Then 
it  was  that  you  were  tempted  either  to  break  your  sword,  or,, like  Saul, 
to  fall  on  it  and  slay  yomiself  Then  it  was  that  you  said,  ^<  All  my 
life  past  has  been  nothing,  and  all  my  life  to  come  will  be  vanity." 

But  you  have  had  other  times.  You  have  had  times  when  it  seem- 
ed to  you  that  you  could  sing.  There  have  been  times  when  there 
were  songs  in  your  house  in  the  night  There  have  been  times 
when  death  had  no  terror  to  you,  and  when  your  feet  seemed  to  walk 
on  the  mountaintops,  and  you  sconied  the  low  places  of  the  eailh. 
There  have  been  times  when,  under  the  influence  of  the  divine  Spuit, 
yonr  soul  was  stimulated,  and  you  walked  in  the  higher  ranges  of 
Christian  experience.  There  are  days  when  you  have  no  cai*es  and 
burdens.  There  are  days  when  you  have  eminent  beatific  visions. 
There  are  days  when  you  feel  that  your  soul  is  going  on  to  greater  and 
greater  liberty  all  the  time.  There  is  no  man  that  is  more  shackled  and 
burdened  than  a  man  who  attempts  to  live  a  Christian  life  by  the  nat- 
ural use  of  his  reason  just  below  the  inflammation  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
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just  below  the  the  stunaladng  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  There  is 
no  life  that  is  more  fruitful,  more  bountiful  of  blessings  eveiy  day, 
than  a  Christian  life  bj  which  we  live  so  near  to  Crod  that  we  are  per- 
petualy  shot  through  with  the  divine  influence^  lifted  up  step  bj  step, 
and  blessed  in  overmeasure. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  experiences  which  are  portrayed 
in  hynms  cease  to  be  mere  fSmcy-picturea.  They  are  a  part  of  the  realm 
of  Christian  experience  which  is  scarcely  recognised  by  natural  philoso- 
phers. It  is  unknown  in  science^  and  cannot  be  known  by  it.  You 
^knowy  I  know,  hundreds  that  are  here  know,  what  the  nu^i  of  wisdom 
in  this  world  ignores  and  scorns;  for  there  is  no  other  fact  so  certain 
as  the  fact  of  positive  consciousness  of  experience.  \  Tou  cannot  tdl 
me  that  I  have  not  had  victories  over  fear  and  trouble.  Tou  cannot 
tell  me  that  whenmy  babe,  that  was  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life, 
lay  trembling  and  gasping  in  the  twilight  of  death,  and  I  stood  and 
was  able  to  say,  ^'  Take  it,  Lord,**  I  did  not  feel  it  You  cannot  tell 
me  that,  sti'ong  as  was  my  love  for  children,  for  my  own  children,  I 
did  not  have  some  mysterious  power  given  to  me  by  which  I  gave 
them  up  and  smiled  when  they  died.  I  know  that  I  did.  You  may 
say,  ^'  Oh,  well,  it  was  the  fantasy  of  the  mind."  Yes,  it  wva  fantasy^ 
if  that  is  the  langnap;e  which  you  choose  to  apply  to  the  higher  phe- 
nomena of  the  mind  when  brought  into  the  presence  and  under  the 
stimulation  of  God.  I  believed  in  God,  and  I  felt  himu  I  believed  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  almost  saw  him.  I  believed  in  immor- 
tality. As  a  bird  sings,  now  in  this  tree  in  my  garden,  and  then  in 
that,  so  my  child  sang,  now  in  my  nursery,  and  then  in  God's.  It  was 
not  dead.  It  had  simply  flown  to  the  summer-land.  And  will  any 
man  tell  me  that  these  experiences  were  not  real  ?  What  do  I  care  for 
the  distances  of  planets.     A  knowledge  of  them  is  well  enough  for  the 

(outside;  but  I  tell  you,  the  true  life  in  this  world  is  the  life  that  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  soul  of  man.  C^o  man  knows  what  he  is  until  h«  has 
risen  beyond  the  height  of  literature  and  social  pleasure.  3  No  man 
knows  what  the  soul  is  capable  of  being  or  feeling,  what  vast  circuits 
it  can  make,  what  voluminous  experiences  it  can  liave,  what  strange 
triumphs  belong  to  it,  or  what  endurances  and  victories  it  can  achieve, 
until  he  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  God.  These  things  are  to 
be  expeiimentally  learned.  ''The  natural  man  i*eceiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit"  No  man  can  know  them  who  has  not  experienced 
them. 

But  we.  Christian  brethren,  have  had  touches  of  a  knowledge  of 
them.  We  have  had  days  of  knowing  them.  And  why  should  we 
not  have  more  than  that! 

We  are  told  that  the  divine  Spirit  is  not  given  by  measure,  a  little 
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now  and  then.  The  divine  Spiiit  is  not  like  gom6  aurora  borealia 
which  comes  for  a  night  or  two,  and  then  skips  weeks  and  months,  and 
then  comes  again.  The  divine  Spirit  is  like  Hg/U^  like  ^ead,  like  too- 
ter.  These  are  the  symbols  which  Jesus  Christ  has  been  pleased  to 
give  ns,  not  simply  on  account  of  theii*  use,  but  also  on  account  of  their 
endlessness  and  enduringness. 

But,  may  ^eiy  one  rise  into  this  high  communion,  and  dwell  witli 
€rod*8  Spuit  T  Every  one.  Not  eveiy  one  alike  in  fruition,  but  every  one 
according J»  his  own  nature.  If  you  are  a  giant,  you  must  drink  like 
a  giant ;  and  if  you  are  a  pigmy,  you  must  drink  like  a  pigmy.  And 
if  a  giant  and  a  pigmy  go  down  to  a  spring,  if  the  little  man's  cup  is 
large  enough  for  him,  it  is  nothing  to  him  that  the  giant  s  cup  is  ten 
times  as  lai-ge.  The  giant  di'inks  according  to  his  size ;  and  the  little 
man  drinks  according  to  his  size.  And  men  rise  according  to  their 
natm-e  into  this  blessed  effluence  of  God.  Some  there  are,  doubtless, 
who  have  larger  conceptions  and  vaster  experiences  than  others ;  and 
80  it  will  be  if  every  man  is  developed  according  to  his  own  nature ; 
bat  you  are  not  stinted  because  other  men  are  more  comprehensive  in 
their  experience  than  you  are.  It  is  according  to  that  universal  pro- 
vision which  was  made  for  all  men. 

Now,  all  Christians  who  are  living  in  these  lower  states,  are  living 
below  citizenship.  They  ai'e  living  below  the  life  to  which  they  are 
called.  They  are  living  below  the  distinctive  chai-acteristics  of  a  Chiis- 
tian  life.  That  which  is  to  make  you  apparently  and  confidiently  a 
Christian  is  your  daily  experience.  Do  not  go  to  yom*  books  to  find 
out  whether  you  are  a  Christian  or  not  Do  not  go  to  the  syllabus  to 
look  up  evidences  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  you  are  a  Chi'istian. 
I  never  in  my  life  read  in  books  to  find  out  whether  I  loved  my  father 
or  not  I  never  went  to  a  journal  to  see  whether  I  was  happy  at  home 
or  not  And  I  do  not  have  much  I'espect  for  persons  who  are  in  doubt 
whether  they  are  Christians  or  not  At  the  beginning  they  need  some 
help ;  everybody  needs  some  help  to  be  bom ;  but  certidnly,  men  that 
have  lived  years  and  years  as  Chiistians  ought  not  to  give  themselves 
much  anxious  thought  as  to  whether  they  are  Christians  or  not  One 
thing  is  very  certain,  that  if  your  wife  should  say  to  you,  "  My  dear,  I 
am  exceedingly  perplexed,  and  have  been  for  weeks  and  months,  in 
trying  to  find  out  whether  I  love  you  or  not,"  you  would  say  very 
quickly,  "Well,  I  know!"  There  is  such  a victoriousness,  there  is 
such  a  fire,  in  love,  that  no  man  is  ever  in  much  doubt  about  it  And 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  babes 
in  the  Christian  lif&  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  bond- 
servants of  the  Lord.  I  believe  there  are  many  of  yon  that  are  the 
Lord's  hired  men,  and  that  work  on  wages ;  I  believe  that  many  of  you 
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are  the  Lord's  stewards  and  agents ;  but  how  many  of  you  are  the 
Lord's  children,  living  at  hornet  How  many  of  yon  can  say  the 
Lord*s  Prayer,  and  appropriate  it  to  yourselves  ?  Tou  think  you  can : 
but  you  stumble,  and  lie  in  heaps,  at  the  first  word — ^'  Our  Father." 
There  are  but  few  men  that  ever  say  right  out,  spontaneously,  ^^Our 
Father." 

Tou  are  not  living  in  the  best  parts  of  your  nature.  Tou  are  yet 
in  the  realm  of  cara  I  know  it  by  the  scowl  and  wrinkle  on  your  fatce. 
I  know  it  by  your  bent  back.  I  know  it  by  the  melancholy  tone  of 
your  voice.  I  know  it  by  the  minor  key  in  which  you  make  your  con- 
fessions.    I  know  it  by  the  want  of  triumph  which  you  exhibit 

Where  are  the  blossoming  men  ?  Where  are  the  clustering,  full- 
hanging  men  t  Where  are  those  men  who  show  that  summer  has 
broken  out  of  heaven  and  is  resting  on  their  heads  ?  They  are  the 
men  who  are  "the  light  of  the  world."  They  are  God's  dfear  children, 
risen  out  of  the  lower  atmosphere  and  above  the  storm.  They  have 
left  the  thunder  and  the  cloud  beneath  their  feet,  and  are  standing^  on 
the  mountiun-top  in  blessed  transfiguration  with  the  Loi*d. 

May  God  give  us  grace  to  find  this  higher  life,  this  inward  life,  this 
blessing  of  Gk>d  on  our  spirit,  by  which  we  shall  be  lifted  above  the 
lower  range  of  experience,  and  brought  up  into  the  communion  of 
sons  of  God,  and  made  heirs  of  immortality. 
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PRATER   BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Draw  near  to  us,  O  thoa  Son  of  Righteonaness,  and  \yy  thy  light  and  warmth  driye 
awaj  thoflo  clouds  and  mists  which^obacure  thee,  and  hide  us  in  darkucss.  Reveal  to 
ns  what  we  are.  BriDg  us  into  that  blessed  comprehension  of  thee  which  they  have 
who  are  pure  in  heart,  and  which  they  may  have  who  for  the  moment  are  lifted  above 
life  and  all  its  various  experiences  by  the  po  ver  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  thy  life  wo  shall 
see  life.  We  rejoice  that  our  wholeUfeisof  thee,  and  that  our  best  life  is  hidden  in 
thee,  and  that  all  this  life  merges  toward  thine,  and  that  wo  onrseWes  ore  pilgrims  going 
liome,  and  that  thou  art  waiting  for  us.  Not  content  to  make  us  Joyful  when  we 
shall  reach  the  gate  of  our  Father's  house,  thou  art  sending  down  the  road  messenger 
after  messenger;  and  we  are  met  continually  by  these  kind  reminders  of  thy  foresight, 
thy  forecasting  love  thy  providence  and  thy  grace,  which  throng  our  steps  with  mercies. 
And  all  our  life  long  wo  are  blessed;  and  we  are  yet  to' be  blessed  in  supereminence  when 
we  shall  be  at  home  and  with  thee.  * 

We  thank  thee  for  all  the  mercies  which  have  made  home  so  dear  a  word  to  us.  We 
thank  thee  for  all  tho  experiences  one  with  another  by  which  the  word  Uyct  interprets 
thee  to  our  souls  so  royally,  and  makes  thee  the  Chief  among  ten  thousand,  and  the  One 
altogether  lovely.  We  thank  thee  for  all  the  instruction  which  we  have  had  in  the 
aanctuaiy,  and  the  great  outer  sanctuary  of  thy  providence. 

And  now  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  we  may  more  and  more  grow  in 
crace  and  in  the  knowledge  ofour  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesua  Christ.  We  desire  that  oar 
life  shall  be  conformed  to  his;  our  heart  to  his;  our  whole  image  to  his.  We  desire  to 
rise  ftom  glory  to^loiy  by  the  power  of  God;  to  overcome  things  that  assail  us  in  this 
mortal  life;  to  endure  unto  the  end;  and  to  be  glorified  with  him  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

Yonchsaib,  we  pray  thee,  to  all  thy  people  this  morning  that  illumination  of  thy 
presence,  that  Joyful  blessing  of  thyself,  which  shall  give  them  to  themselves. 

We  pray,  O  God,  that  thou  wilt  sanctify  to  every  one  the  various  experiences  of  the 
-Mwt  week.  If  there  are  any  that  have  come  down  through  battle  with  care  and  trouble 
all  the  way  to  this  morning,  wilt  thou  this  morning  speak  to  their  adversaries,  that  there 
may  be  peace  to  their  souls  on  this  day  of  rest.  If  there  are  those  who  have  come  wet 
with  tears,  wilt  thou  comfort  them  with  the  assurance  of  thy  sympathy.  Greet  them, 
this  morning,  with  that  light  of  thy  countenance  by  which  their  very  sorrows  shall  be 
made  beautiful  to  them,  so  that  to  them  weakness  shall  be  strong,  darkness  fiill  of  stars, 
and  dea'h  f^ll  of  life. 

Grant  we  pray  thee,  that  we  may  not  deeire  to  draw  ourselves  back  from  the  expe- 
riences of  good  soldiers.  May  we  remember  our  Master.  May  we  remember  how  he  be- 
came a  perfect  Captain  through  suffering,  and  how  he  learned  obedience  that  he  might 
be  a  Savior  fur  ns.  And  are  we  better  than  he  7  Shall  he  wear  the  crown  of  thorns,  and 
wc  not  touch  with  our  hand  even  a  nettle  T  Shall  he  be  stoned  even  nnto  death,  and  we 
Bot  be  content  uuless  wo  walk  in  all  the  royally  of  life  1  Grant  that  we  may  be  content 
to  be  followers  of  the  Sufferer.  May  we  be  content  to  bear  something  of  his  cross- 
something  of  his  experience  T  May  we  rejoice  not  only  that  we  are  permitted  to  be 
called  by  the  name  of  Christ,  but  that  to  us  it  is  given  to  suffer  also  for  his  name. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  cany  light  into  every  household,  and  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment into  every  darkened  and  despondent  heart.  Grant,  if  there  be  in  thy  presence 
those  who  are  wrestling  with  their  outward  circumstances,  and  thy  providential  arrange- 
ments, that  they  may  know  how  to  cast  their  care  on  thee— to  roll  their  burden  on  the 
Ixnd  ^  that  they  may  be  lightened.  And  if  there  are  those  who  are  wrestling  with  their 
own  nature,  and  who  find  that  their  own  disposition  is  the  trouble  of  their  life,  and  that 
their  souls  are  as  a  troubled  sea  which  cannot  rest,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou,  who 
didst  walk  upon  the  midnight  sea,  and  bring  upon  thy  affrighted  disciples  peace  and  vic- 
tory, wilt  now  come  upon  every  one  whose  trouble  is  with  himself  and  whose  passions 
are  as  waves  that  will  not  rest.  And  we  pray  that  in  thee  there  may  be  certainty  of 
triumph.    We  beseech  of  thee  that  none  may  be  despondent  in  taming  away  ftom  evil 
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and  seeking  good,  nor  be  imwiUixxg  to  go  up  the  itoep  and  narvow  vaj.  And  maj  all 
be  willing,  eren  if  it  be  with  blood,  to  atone  for  their  ovn  eina.  Maj  they  remember 
Him  who  shed  his  blood  for  their  aalration. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord!  that  thou  wilt  bless  those  who  look  npon  the  Kew 
Jerusalem  from  afar,  and  are  not  of  it,  and  seek  not  its  gates,  like  trayelers  that,  from 
afar,  look  upon  some  ci^,  and  enter  it  not,  and  pass  bj  it.  Bring  near  those  that  sie 
a&r  off.  Qrant  that  in  the  hearts  of  many  there  may  bo  a  quickening  and  an 
arousing  of  the  conscience  more  and  more.  May  they  that  are  of  the  world  feel  how 
little  the  world  has  to  give  thenu  May  they  understand  that  while  it  has  little  to  giro 
to  any  part,  it  has  nothing  to  give  to  that  which  is  divinest  in  them. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  there  may  be  many  turned  away  from  wandering. 
May  many  be  led  back  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls.  We  pray  that  we  may 
hear  of  those  that  are  Christianly  reared  educating  themselves.  As  their  parents  conse- 
crated them  in  their  youth,  may  they  ratify  that  consecration  in  their  early  mauhood. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  t)ioB0  who  are  going  forth  from  day  to 
day  to  baptize  in  thy  name.  Pour  thy  Spirit  npon  them,  that  they  may  be  able  to  walk 
boldly  and  firmly  and  yictoriously  in  the  midst  of  the  allurements  of  this  world.  We 
pray  that  thy  serrants  may  everywhere  rejoice  to  be  called  of  thee,  and  feel  thee  in  the 
very  way  about  them,  by  day  and  by  night,  and  walk  with  a  song,  and  an  assurance  of 
Tiotory.  And  we  pray  that  thy  kingdom  may  come  among  those  that  are  outcast.  Bless 
those  in  whose  hearts  thou  hast  breathed  the  inspiration  of  mercy.  And  as  thy  servants 
go  firom  the  sick  to  the  sick,  from,  the  imprisoned  to  the  imprisoned,  and  from  the  out* 
oast  to  the  lost,  grant  that  thy  Spirit  may  go  with  them,  and  sanctify  theii*  endeayois. 
And  as  they  water,  so  may  they  be  watered. 

O  Lord,  our  God  I  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  our  Sabbath  schools,  and 
our  Bible  classes,  and  all  those  that  are  everywhere  spread  abroad  in  the  week-day  or 
sabbath,  teaching  the  young.  Ordain  these  iuBtrnmentalities  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  for  thine  own  glory  in  them. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  Churches  of  every  name,  and  all  that  preach  the 
Gospel.  May  their  hearts  be  brought  into  such  unison  with  thine  that  it  shaU  be  always 
and  evermore  a  message  from  God,  with  the  very  spirit  of  heaven  breathing  in  it. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  unite  thy  people  with  confidence.  May  the  heart  be  mightier 
than  the  body.  May  the  inward  and  spiritual  union. bring  them  together  more  tnan  out- 
ward conditions  can  dissever  them.  And  we  pray  that  thy  kingdom  may  come  every- 
where. May  injustice  cease.  May  wars  come  to  an  end,  and  the  occasions  of  them  pass 
away.  We  pray  that  superstition,  and  ignorance,  and  all  things  that  offend,  may  be 
purged  out  of  this  world.  And  may  the  glorious  predictions  of  the  latter-day  glory 
make  haste,  and  unfold  their  banner^,  and  show  themselves  mighty  upon  the  mountains, 
and  descend  into  the  plains,  for  final  victory. 

And  to  thy  name,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  everlasting.    Amiau 
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Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  word  of  truth  spoken  to  all 
that  have  heard  it.  Come  for  thine  own,  dear  Savior.  Come  for  thy  followers,  disheveled 
as  they  are,  wandering  hither  and  thither,  and  oppressed.  O  Lord  Jesus  1  what  is  the 
experience  of  thy  gentle  and  pitying  soul,  to  see  thine  own  so  despoiled  ?  When  our 
children  are  scattered  in  evil,  how  do  we  bear  burdens  I  and  dost  not  thou  still  bear  bur- 
dens on  our  account  f  Are  we  not  still  healed  by  the  chastisements  which  are  laid  upon 
thee,  and  not  upon  us.  Oh,  abiding  tsavior!  reveal  to  thy  servants  the  way  of  salvation. 
Bathe  our  hearts  in  the  atmosphere  of  thy  love.  Send  summer  upon  us  all.  Give  us  au 
open  eye  and  a  receptive  heart.  Give  us  elevation  into  that  region  where  we  shall 
find  our  true  food,  our  true  society,  and  our  true  life.  And  thus  may  we  live  in  a 
glorious  beatific  vision.  Thus  may  we  live  in  increasing  amplitude  of  experience  And 
dying,  may  we  go  fhim  glory  to  glory. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  forever  and  forever.    Amen,, 
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"Let  Qod,  be  tni«^  bat  erwy  man  a  liar.*'— Boil,  in.  4. 

The  context  is,  ''For  what  if  some  did  not  believe  t  shall  their  un- 
belief make  the  fjEuth  of  God  without  effect t  God  forbid;  yea,  let 
€rod  be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar."  « 

It  Bounds  harshly ;  but  there  is  nothing  fmther  fi'om  harshness  than 
the  spirit  of  this  passage.  Does  it  seem  to  ignore  man*s  moral  right  ? 
Is  it  the  shadow  of  such  a  doctrine  of  sovei*eignty  as  would  sacrifice 
the  whole  human  race  for  the  sake  of  bmlding  up  a  soUtary  God  of 
iDeffable  glory  t  There  have  been  ways  of  attempting  to  exalt  God 
which  substantially  amounted  to  this :  that  he  was  an  all-ingulfing  self- 
ishness, and  that  he  was  to  be  made  resplendent,  no  matter  what  be- 
came of  everything  else.  Is  this  such  a  doctrine  ?  Far  fi.-om  it.  There 
Ib  no  such  thing  in  it. 

A  man  has  rights  before  God  as  well  as  before  his  fellow  men ;  and 
nowhere  are  they  meddled  with,  except  to  augment  and  fortify  them 
BO  much  as  in  the  tribunal  of  God*s  own  heart 

Hie  apostle  had  been  showing  the  self-sufficient  and  spiritually  con- 
ceited Jews  that  they  had  utterly  failed  of  becoming  ti'uly  religious  by 
means  of  the  old  law.  He  was  preparing  the  way  to  pi*esent  Jesus 
Christ  to  them  as  the  fulfillment  of  their  law,  and  he  was  convicting 
them  of  all  manner  of  disobediences  under  that  law.  And  the  ques- 
tion arises,  as  we  shall  see,  very  naturally,  ^*  What !  was  the  law,  then, 
good  for  nothing  ?  "  The  law  was  good ;  but  it  was  weak.  It  was  not 
strong  enough.  It  had  not  motive  and  authority  enough.  It  meant 
the  light  thing,  but  man  was  too  weak.  Therefore,  the  law  did  not 
work  out  that  which  its  interior  spiritual  tendency  would  have  wrought 
oat  if  it  had  been  unchecked.  But,  if  the  law  was  weak,  then  God 
attempted  to  do  what  he  was  unable  to  do.  If  the  law  was  dishonor- 
ed in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews,  how  should  the  Lawgiver  retain  honor  t 
Was  the  law  to  blame,  then?     No ;  the  law  was  good.      ^' But,"  say 

SuifDAT  Byknuio,  Oct  94, 18eo.—LEfleoH :  Boil  II,  1-lft.     Htmnb  (Plymonth  CoUeotlon): 
Sot.  847, 1040, 1353. 
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men,  ^'  it  failed ;  the  Jews  fell  short  of  righteousness ;  and  God  is  to 
blame.**  ^*^  No."  says  the  apostle,  ^'  let  God  be  trae,  but  every  man  a 
liar.    God  is  not  implicated.*' 

«  The  tendency  of  the  Jewish  objector  was  to  defend  the  national 
character,  and  to  justify  his  compatriotSi  by  bringing  down  the  oharac 
ter  and  government  of  God ;  and  the  apostle  answered,  ^  Let  the  jus- 
tice and  goodness  of  God  remain  untarnished,  however  it  may  affect 
men's  reputation.  It  is  not  right  that  God  should  be  clouded  by  the 
passions  which  arise  from  human  conduct  under  the  divine  government 
It  is  needful  to  man  that  the  ideal  of  the  universe,  which  God  is,  should 
remain  untarnished."  And  the  doctrine  which  we  deduce  from  this 
passage  SAjfirat^  the  tendency  of  the  human  heart  to  seek  *to  diminish 
the  intensity  of  self-condemnation  under  a  consciousness  of  ill-des^  by 
lowering  the  standard  of  duty :  and  seoandy  the  importance  of  main- 
taining our  ideal  of  rectitude  and  of  duty  in  spite  of  all  imperfectionB 
on  the  part  of  men  under  such  law  or  ideaL 

All  sense  of  self-condenmation  arises  from  a  comparison  of  one*s 
deeds,  character,  life  and  motives,  with  certain  definite  standards  of 
duty.  If  there  had  been  no  law,  there  could  have  been  no  sense  of 
violating  law,  and  no  sense,  therefore,  of  sin. 

There  is  one  thing  which  we  bear  less  willingly  than  any  other— 
namely,  a  sharp  sense  of  shame  in  self-condemnation ;  and  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  make-up  of  the  character  or  the  nature  of  a  man  is 
strong.  If  a  man  be  weak,  and  he  naturally  tends  to  collapse,  it  does 
not  make  much  difference  to  him  whether  it  be  one  thing  or  another ; 
but  if  the  pillars  of  a  man*s  soul  are  set  up  strongly ;  if  his  reason  la 
luminous ;  if  his  self-respect  is  positive :  if  his  ideal  of  true  character 
and  manliness  is  eminent,  then  there  is  nothing  that  he  bears  less  wil- 
lingly than  to  be  brough|;  into  judgment  before  himself  The  mischief 
of  being  brought  to  shame  before  men,  is,  that  the  very  shame  which 
our  exposure  before  men  excites,  rebounds  in  us,  and  produces  there 
self-degradation  and  self-abhornince.  There  is  no  other  feeling  that  is 
more  mephitic,  and  none  that  seems  to  suffocate  a  man  more,  than  to 
feel  in  his  own  sight  condenmed,  and  to  be  worried  by  his  own  accus- 
ing and  condemning  conscience.  And  in  certain  natui*es,  and  during 
certain  periods  of  men's  lives,  almost  without  regard  to  their  nature,  it 
amounts  actually  to  torment 

While,  then,  this  feeling  is  so  acute  and  so  unbearable,  it  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  men  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it  They  pad  theii*  conduct^ 
as  it  were,  that  the  yoke  may  not  bear  so  heavily  where  they  feel  sore. 
They  attempt  in  one  way  or  another,  to  get  rid  of  this  self-condemning 
feeling.  They  want  to  stand  better  with  themselves  than  with  anybody 
else.    Therefore,  men  tell  themselves  more  lies,  and  make  believe  more^ 
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in  tlus  directioii,  than  in  any  other.  They  flatter  themaelves.  They 
deliberately  fool  themsdves.  They  go  about  to  do  it^-and  for  the 
same  reason  that  men  take  opiates.  •  *^  It  is  not  good,"  says  your  physi- 
cian, ^Hhat  yon  should  take  opiates  to  remove  Uiat  sharp  pain.  Ton  % 
bad  better  take  a  longer  course  of  medicament  and  remove  the  cause, 
and  so  get  rid  of  the  pain."  ^^  But,"  you  say,  '^  I  must  pursue  my  busi- 
ness ;  and,  though  it  may  not  be  the  best  thing,  give  me  the  opiate." 
Men  will  not,  if  they  can  help  it,  bear  the  sting,  the  rasp,  or  the  ache, 
of  self-condemnation ;  and  by  every  means  in  their  power  they  are  per- 
petually trying  to  get  rid  of  it 

The  ordinary  method  is  to  impair  that  rule  of  conduct,  or  that  ideal 
of  life,  which  condemns  them.  '  They  attack  that  which  attacks  them. 
They  say,  ^*  That  law  which  makes  my  conduct  hateful  shall  not  stand 
with  such  sovereignty.  I  will  pull  it  down.  I  will  hate  it.  I  will  dis- 
mantle it  It  shall  not  stand  with  such  imperious  authority  to  overlook 
me,  and  then  smite  me  with  these  pangs  of  self-reproach."  Men  plead 
the  force  of  circumstances  for  breaking  the  laws  which  are  most  pain- 
ful to  them.  They  attempt  to  show  that  they  are  not  to  blame.  They 
plead  that  breaking  the  law  is  not  very  sinfuL  That  is,  to  save  them- 
selves, they  destroy  the  dignity  and  the  importance  of  the  law.  The  law 
that,  being  broken,  harms  no  one,  has  no  reason  for  existing  at  alL 
And  so  if  men  say,  ^'  This  is  not  \a  great  sin :  the  law  says  it  is ;  but 
the  saying  so  does  not  make  it  so,"  it  is  a  deceitful  and  underhanded 
way  of  attacking  the  law  itself. 

Now,  according  to  the  spirit  of  our  text,  let  the  law  remain  if  every 
man  is  crushed.  Let  Gk>d  be  true ;  let  him  stand  really  Ood,  speaking 
troth  and  acting  justice,  though  the  unclouded  ideal  of  his  glory  and 
example  should  bring  self-condemnation  to  every  human  souL 

Men  at  length  directly  assail  the  law.  They  lower  its  dignity. 
They  deny  its  authority.  They  even  make  it  a  patron  of  their  sins. 
Sometimes  they  actually  represent  it  as  being  parHceps  criminis  with 
them.    Let  us  trace  this  tendency. 

A  child  that  will  not  obey  his  parents'  injunctfons  begins,  after  a 
while,  to  find  fault  with  the  rigor  by  which  he  is  held  in  check ;  and  as 
he  gets  older  he  finds  fault  with  the  unreasonableness  of  family  govern- 
ment^ and  he  finds  developed  more  and  more  in  himself  a  sti'ong  ten- 
dency to  resist  and  throw  off  parental  authority.  ^^To  be  sure,"  he 
says,  ^^I  haoe  gone  forth  at  untimely  hours;  to  be  sure,  I  ham 
indulged  in  pleasures  more  than  I  ought;  to  be  sure,  I  Aat?e  had 
my  own  way  in  contravention  of  express  authority ;  but  then,  I  am 
not  so  much  to  blame.  Who  could  live  in  a  family  screwed  up  as 
tensely  as  this  is  t  A  man  must  have  «om«  room.  There  is  no  chance 
to  breathe  at  home.    Everything  is  narrow  and  hateful  here.      I  must 
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have  liberty  to  live,''  In  other  words,  what  is  all  this  but  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  child  to  excuse  its  own  defects  and  disobedience,  by 
inveighing  against  ^e  nature  of  the  law  nnder  which  the  obedience 
'  takes  place?  This  tendency  begins  early ;  and  a  person  is  just  as  pro- 
ficient in  attempting  to  cover  over  his  own  wrong-doing  by  degrading 
authority,  in  childhood,  as  he  will  be  when  forty  years  have  taught  him 
the  profession. 

When  the  young  go  forth  from  under  the  parental  roof  to  the  train- 
ing ground  of  life,  they  manifest  the  same  tendency.  The  truant  and 
dullard  at  school,  not  fulfilling  his  tasks,  turns  against  the  master,  and 
at  last  against  the  school.  He  declares  that  U  is  not  his  /aulL  Or, 
if  he  admits  that  it  is  his  fault  in  pait,  he  pleads  the  provocation — ^the 
PROVOCATION  I  And  so  the  rebellious  boy  at  school  taiTiishes  the  good 
reputation  of  the  teacher,  and  inveighs  against  the  schooL  *^  I  would 
rather  be  in  the  Black-hole  of  Calcutta!"  he  says — and  all  because 
he  will  not  study,  and  because  he  will  frolic  in  ways  that  destroy  the 
government  and  regimen  of  the  schooL 

If  a  young  man  is  learning  a  profession,  and  he  prefers  to  sport 
rather  than  to  work,  and  is  indolent,  and  unsteady,  when  the  pressure 
of  blame  and  condemnation  be^ns  to  come  on  him,  he  turns  instantly 
to  find  reasons,  not  in  himself  but  in  the  master,  in  the  shop,  in  the 
business;  and  he  finds  fault  with  every  thing  except  that  corrupt  and 
fractious  disposition  which  he  carries  in  his  own  souL  He  blames 
everybody  and  everything  but  his  own  self. 

When  under  the  head  and  heat  of  youthftd  passions  men  defy  the 
moral  public  sentiment  which  expresses  the  social  conscience  of  the 
community,  and  come  nnder  its  ban,  and  begin  to  smart,  the  more  gen- 
erous natures  are  sometimes  recovered;  but  you  will  find  that  ordina- 
rily the  infliction  of  the  unerring  penalty  of  public  sentiment  on  selfish 
and  proud  natures,  leads  them  to  attack  public  sentiment  If  it  be  a 
course  of  impurity  that  they  have  pursued,  they  charge  public  senti- 
ment with  prudery.  If  they  have  been  going  in  ways  in  which  they 
have  left  truth  far  behind,  they  charge  public  sentiment  with  fanaticism. 
If  they  have  been  indulging  their  passions,  they  charge  public  senti- 
ment with  being  under  the  control  of  puritanism.  Men  will  eat  to 
gluttony,  and  drink  to  intemperance,  and  wallow  in  bestial  lusts,  and 
indulge  in  all  manner  of  pleasures,  being  profuse  in  everything  but  rec- 
titude, and  then,  when  the  worthlessness  and  misdiievousness  of  their 
career  is  brought  home  to  them,  they  will  turn  and  inveigh  against  that 
law,  and  that  ideal  of  rectitude,  and  that  very  notion  of  manhood,  to 
which  they  are  held,  and  by  which  they  are  measured.  And,  more 
than  that,  they  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  in  the  community  bet- 
ter than  they  are. 
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That  whicli  ib  trae  in  respect  to  the  social  defections  of  men,  be- 
comes also  a  marked  feattire  in  criminal  lifa  As  men  be^  to  violate 
the  laws  of  the  community  in  the  spirit,  or  in  the  letter,  or  both;  as 
they  begin  to  snfTer,  either  under  the  loss  of  reputation  or  under  the- 
suspicion  of  having  lost  it ;  as  they  begin  to  feel  the  stings  of  penalty, 
they  seek  to  excuse  themselves  from  blame,  and  to  fix  it  upon  others. 
Even  when  the  law  cannot  get  its  hand  upon  them ;  or  wlien,  getting 
it  on  them,  it  cannot  hold  them  (for  in  some  cases  men  are  like  eels, 
and  the  law  is  a  fisherman  that  can  catch  them  but  cannot  hold  them ; 
and  in  other  cases  men  are  like  electric  eels  that  paralyze  the  one  that 
touches  them) ;  and  when  they  begin  to  feel  that  other  law,  the  un- 
written law,  which  no  man  can  escape ;  when  they  begin  to  feel  the 
judgment  of  good  men*s  thoughts;  when  they  begin  to  feel  the  wintry 
blast  of  good  men's  indignation  round  about  them,  and  they  are  called 
'^sharpers,'*  and  are  treated  as  such,  and  they  are  said  to  be  ^^too  keen 
for  honest  men,"  and  they  begin  to  feel  the  cold  glance  and  the  impe- 
rious bearing  of  the  consciously  good  man  that  looks  down  upon  them 
— ^then  they  resent  it  They  complain  that  it  is  an  indignity  heaped 
upon  them;  that  it  is  a  wrong  done  to  them.  And  if  you  press  their 
misconduct  home  upon  them,  they  say,  ^^  Society  is  wrongly  organized. 
Society  is  the  mother  of  crime  in  modem  times.  If  society  were  better 
organized,  business  would  be  conducted  differently,  and  men  would  act 
differently.  But  how  can  you  expect  that  a  man  will  be  right  when 
everything  is  organized  on  wrong  principles  V*  And  so  men,  in  order 
to  justify  their  personal  dishonesties,  their  own  criminal  acts,  destroy 
the  reputation  of  society,  and  the  equity  of  business,  or  seek  to  do  it. 

In  special  avocations  men  are  perpetually  justifying  themselves  for 
"wrong  conduct  In  the  ministry,  in  the  law,  in  the  medical  profession, 
in  mechanical  pursuits,  in  commercial  operations,  men  justify  them- 
selves by  pleading  that  such  and  such  callings  cannot  be  successfully 
followed  without  moral  obliquity.  And  what  is  this  but  tarnishing 
these  employments,  destroying  their  reputation,  for  the  sake  of  shield- 
ing one's  own. 

Law  becomes  an  oppressor  in  the  eye  of  the  transgressor;  and  in- 
stead of  la3ring  their  hand  on  their  mouth,  and  their  mouth  in  the  dust, 
and  crying,  **  Guilty !  guilty  I"  they  stand  and  arraign  the  law.  They 
plead  ^^circumstances."  They  declare  that  they  are  not  so  bad  as  they 
are  thought  to  be.  They  complain  that  they  are  measured  wrongly. 
And  so  they  would  have  Grod  a  liar,  as  it  were,  that  they  might  be  jus- 
tified. But  ^\et  Grod  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar."  Let  not  your 
ideal  of  justice,  your  ideal  of  excellence,  your  ideal  of  essential  benefi- 
cence^ and  the  wisdom  of  all  the  great  forms  in  which  society  has  de- 
veloped itself  in  the  spheres  of  business,  go  down  for  the  sake  of 
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oorering  np  your  BinHStong  conacienoe.  Humble  yourself^  and  reform, 
but  do  not  attempt  to  shield  yomvelf  by  destroying  the  very  fomida- 
tions  on  which  life  and  integrity  stand. 

This  genera]  disposition  has  a  sphere  of  activity  in  regard  to  yirtae^ 
probity,  sincerity  and  temperance.  It  is  bad  enough  for  one  to  be 
nnvirtuous,  dishonesty  insincere,  and  intemperate ;  but  the  mischief  is 
not  half  done  when  these  vices,  these  social  misdemeanors,  are  devel- 
oped in  men.  There  is  something  worse  than  such  evils.  When  a 
man  is  intemperate  he  sins  against  his  own  body  and  soul,  in  the  mere 
act  of  inordinate  stimulation,  which  disorganizes  both  the  physical,  the 
intellectual,  and  the  moral  parts  of  the  being;  but  he  may  still  know 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  self-government,  and  respect  it,  and  still 
believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  temperance,  and  revere  it.  But 
what  if  he  has  given  himself  over  to  be  a  bondnslave  to  his  appetites  t 
and  what  i£^  besides  that,  he  justifies  himself,  and  says,  ^^  I  am  no  more 
intemperate  than  anybody  else.  I  am  frank,  and  open.  I  drink,  and 
show  it  Other  men  drink  more  than  I  do,  and  do  not  show  it.  Just 
go  behind  the  door  and  see  what  these  temperance  men  do.  They  are 
all  a  pack  of  drunkards,  only  they  are  hypocrites.  I  am  the  only  hon* 
est  man  among  themt"  What  is  this  t  Why,  it  is  the  plea  of  a  man 
who,  not  satisfied  with  being  a  di*unkard,  is  destroying  the  very  ideal 
of  temperance.  He  does  not  believe  that  there  is  anybody  better  than 
he  is,  if  you  could  only  tmn  the  secrets  of  his  heart  outside.  But  here 
is  a  double  destruction — ^the  destiniction  of  his  own  life,  and  the  de- 
struction of  all  faith  in  the  ideal  of  temperance. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  utterly  gone  away  from  virtue  and  chaati^. 
It  is  bad  enough,  one  would  think,  for  him,  from  day  to  day,  to  cast 
himself  away  thus;  but  that  is  not  alL  He  says,  ^'I  do  seek  my 
pleasure  as  I  list ;  but  then  do  not  other  people  ?  Talk  about  my  being 
unjust  t  Who  is  just?  Impure,  am  1 1  Well,  I  think  I  have  com- 
pany enough  in  this  world.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anybody  that  is 
pure.  It  is  because  they  cannot,  and  not  because  they  will  not,  that 
they  do  not  run  into  excesses.  Circumstances  may  hinder  them  for  a 
little  while ;  but  there  is  nobody  who  is  not  temptable.'*  Such  men 
stand  inveighing  against  the  memory  of  their  very  mother,  and  whelm- 
ing the  reputation  of  pure  and  noble  sisters,  speaking  sad  woi-ds — ^min- 
gling with  degi'adation  the  very  name  of  womanhood.  A  man  who  has 
lost  I'espect  for  womanhood  in  actual  life  may  be  considered  as  given 
over.  He  is  an  abandoned  wretch.  And  yet,  it  is  not  enough  for 
some  men  that  they  follow  their  violent  passions,  and  seek  their  own 
illicit  and  unchaste  and  impure  pleasures;  but  they  seek  to  hide  the 
degradation,  and  cover  up  the  guilt,  and  cure  the  smart  of  their  con- 
demning conscience,  by  pulling  down  the  reputation  of  woman,  and 
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destroying  faith  in  virtue  itself.  ^^All  men,"  they  say,  ^^secixftly  are 
bad,  and  all  women  too.  They  are  alike."  They  contend  that  every- 
body  is  as  bad  as  they  ara  And  here  is  a  case  in  which  one  should 
say,  ''Let  God  be  true,  bat  every  man  a  liar." 

Oh  I  save  something  that  is  true  and  pure.  Look  up  at  something 
that  is  higher  than  yourself  Pull  not  down  the  stars,  and  ti'ead  them 
under  your  feet  I  abhor — I  abhor  with  a  loathing  that  grows  with 
my  years — ^I  despise  and  detest  with  all  the  divinity  that  is  in  me,  that 
recreant  wretch  who  seeks  to  slime  the  reputation  of  the  true  and  pm*e 
and  beautiful,  in  order  to  hide  his  own  degradation. 

There  are  those  who  pursue  the  same  coui'se  in  regard  to  probity. 
They  are  not  themselves  truth  speakers ;  neither  do  they  believe  that 
any  man  does  speak  the  truth.  "If  you  will  follow  that  man  sharply," 
they  say,  ''you  will  find  that  he  lies  sometimes.  He  is  more  foxy  than 
I  am,  and  he  conceals  a  great  deal  I  act  right  out  when  I  act  at  all. 
If  I  want  to  lie,  I  lie,  and  I  own  it — ^after  it  has  accomplished  what  I 
sent  it  for.  There  are  other  men  who  do  not  seem  to  lie ;  but  if  you 
could  only  search  them  you  would  find  that  they  are  as  much  given  to 
lying  as  I  am."  And  so  men,  to  justify  their  conscious  defection,  im 
pagn  the  integrity  and  veracity  of  all  their  fellow  men.  "  I  am  a 
swindler,"  says  one.  "I  know  that  I  get  a^  living  by  dishonest  prao 
tices.  But  who  does  not  T  Wherein  am  I  different  from  my  fellow 
men  ?  If  you  gave  them  a  chance,  do  not  you  suppose  they  would 
take  it  T  If  you  hold  out  a  sixpence  for  a  bait,  some  men  will  bite  at 
it.  But  some  men  will  not,  simply  because  they  want  more.  Bait 
them  with  a  hundred  dollars  and  they  will  bite.  Some  men,  however, 
will  not  take  that  bait;  but  a  thousand  will  catch  them.  Thei*e  are 
some  men  who  want  more  than  that ;  but  they  will  take  a  hundred 
thousand.  Some  men  you  could  not  bribe  with  a  hundred  thousand ; 
bat  you  could  with  a  million.  There  is  not  a  man  that  gold  wDl  not 
fetch,  if  you  offer  him  enough  of  it  Therefore,  in  what  respect  am  I 
different  from  other  men  t  I  am,  to  be  sure,  dishonest  I  am  a  jolly 
fellow,  and  I  take  money  where  I  can  get  it,  and  I  own  it ;  and  other 
men  are  just  like  me,  only  they  do  not  own  it"  And  what  does  he 
do  ?  He  destroys  his  own  integrity  and  honor,  and  bows  down  to 
avarice,  and  carries  all  that  is  divine  in  him  underneath  his  lust  for 
gain ;  and  then,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  he  tm*ns,  like  the  dragon, 
and  sweeps  the  stars  with  his  tail  out  of  heaven.  He  destroys  the  veiy 
ideal^  of  honesty  by  declaring  that  nobody  is  honest 

The  young  man  that  has  lost  faith  in  honor  and  virtue  and  integrity 
is  himself  lost  There  is  no  redemption  for  such  a  man  until  you  can 
bring  him  back  to  fisdth  in  moral  qualities,  and  to  a  belief  in  their  ex- 
istence in  his  fellow  men,  and  in  their  stability  under  powerful  temp- 
tations. 
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The  same  tendency  may  also  be  traced  in  men's  reasonings  on  the 
subject  of  religious  truth.  I  have  shown  that  it  begins  in  earij  life  ; 
that  it  runs  through  industrial  forms ;  that  it  finds  its  way  into  social 
relations ;  that  it  manifests  itself  in  men's  arguments  on  the  subject  of 
vice ;  and  that  it  does  not  stop  short  o^  but  pervades,  even  the  pleas 
by  which  criminals  seek  to  defend  themselves.  And,  going  on  sdU 
Anther,  it  affects  men's  theology,  or  their  philosophy  of  moral  life  and 
conduct  Men  care  very  little  what  theology  teaches,  provided  it  does 
not  come  home  to  them,  either  as  a  restraint  or  as  a  criterion  of  judg- 
ment Therefore,  when  the  teaching  of  the  pulpit  is  such,  or  the  state 
of  the  community  is  such,  that  men  do  not  feel  pressed  sharply  by  re- 
ligious influences,  they  give  themselves  no  trouble ;  but  when  they  begin 
to  be  made  uncomfortable ;  when  the  bands  begin  to  draw ;  when  for 
one  or  another  reason  the  pulpit  is  a  power,  and  they  find  it  in  the 
way  of  their  ambition  in  political  matters,  or  in  the  way  of  their  gain 
in  worldly  matters,  or  in  the  way  of  their  peace  and  comfort  in  social 
matters,  or  in  the  way  of  their  satisfaction  with  themselves ;  when  the- 
ology begins  to  stir  them  up,  and  sit  in  judgment  on  them,  then  there 
IB  a  strong  tendency  developed  in  them  to  find  fault  with  the  truth, 
and  to  justify  themselves  by  adopting  a  lower  view ;  or,  as  they  are 
pleased  to  call  it,  ''a  more  liberal  view."  It  is  under  such  drcum- 
stances  that  God's  sovereignty,  his  absolute  ownership,  his  right  to 
command,  his  right  to  administer  truth  and  justice  so  that  they  shall 
search  the  inner  life,  and  take  hold  upon  the  substance  of  being,  is 
questioned,  and  men  begin  to  consider  the  character  of  such  a  God  as 
,^  nnlovely,  tyranical,  hard,  and  a  government  springing  fix)m  such  a 

^  nature  as  a  government  of  rigor.    Yea,  when  the  law  is,  **  Thou  shalt 

love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thj> 
self,"  they  say,  "I  cannot  love  the  Lord  my  God,  whom  I  never  saw, 
with  all  my  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength.  It  is  impossible. 
And  when  I  am  commanded  to  love  my  neighbor  as  myself,  I  am  com- 
manded to  do  that  which  I  cannot  do.  It  is  stretching  matters  uniiea- 
sonablyand  unwarrantably." 

And  so  men  find  fault  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  moi-al 
government  The  exposition  of  human  character,  the  analysis  of  mo- 
tives, all  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  human  heart,  begins  to  be  ofiTen 
sive,  and  men  are  not  at  peace  with  themselves,  and  they  charge  the 
blame  upon  other  meh,  upon  society,  and  sometimes  even  upon  the 
divine  government,  and  God  himself  And  under  such  circumstances 
they  go  from  church  to  church,  to  find  a  more  lenient  pulpit,  where 
there  are  more  roses,  and  fewer  thorns ;  where  the  fruit  is  not  so  sour ; 
where  the  clusters  are  sweeter ;  where  a  moie  attractive  view  is  given 
of  the  divine  nature. 
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Then  yoa  shall  hear  men  saying,  '^I  can  never  he  driven  hy  fear. 
Ton  may  perhaps  win  me  hy  love ;  hut  you  cannot  drive  me  by  fear.*' 
And  I  never  knew  a  man  that  set  himself  up  in  this  way,  and  said  that 
he  conld  not  be  driven  by  fear,  who  oonld  be  persuaded  by  anything. 
Snch  a  man  is  just  as  impervious  to  honor  as  to  fear.  He  is  just  as 
well  anned  against  the  persuasions  of  consdenoe  as  he  is  against  the 
persuasions  of  fear.  Faith  and  hope  cannot  persuade  him.  I<ove  can- 
not draw  him.  Authority  cannot  daunt  him.  He  is  immovable  and 
adamantine  in  the  absolute  obstinacy  of  his  depravity.  Men  would 
rather  quarrel  with  their  doctrine,  quarrel  with  their  belief^  quarrel 
with  their  Gk)d,  than  to  quarrel  with  themselves,  and  be  under  self- 
oondemnation. 

Thi^  passage,  then,  which  at  first  seems  to  be  a  harsh  one,  when 
you  come  to  carry  it  out  in  all  its  philosophical  relations,  reveals  a  ten- 
dency which  is  univei'sal  among  men — ^namely,  the  tendency  of  a  man's 
conscience  to  quan*el  with  the  standai'd  of  duty,  with  the  ideal  of  recti 
tude,  rather  than  repent  of  the  sins  which  that  standard  and  that  ideal 
have  convicted  him  of,  and  outgrow  his  littleness  and  wickedness. 

Now,  the  destruction  of  ideal  standards  is  utterly  ruinous  to  our 
manhood  What  is  an  ideal  f  The  word  is  often  used,  and  might  be 
used  still  more  oflen.  An  ideal  is  a  perception  of  something  higher 
and  better  than  we  have  reached,  either  in  single  actions,  or  in  om*  life 
and  character.  It  may  relate  to  single  acts.  An  artist  has  an  ideal 
picture  when  he  is  painting  a  real  pictm-e.  Woe  be  to  the  man  whose 
painting  surprises  him  by  being  better  than  he  thought !  He  must 
have  thought  veiy  vulgai'ly.  Tliere  is  that  prophetic  gii%  in  every 
soul  of  any  elevation  by  which  there  hangs  over  eveiy  step  a  vision  of 
something  higher,  and  better,  and  nobler,  and  sweeter  and  purer. 
Every  man  who  is  really  and  fully  organized  on  a  noble  pattern,  has 
hovering  over  him  a  vision  of  angels  transcendently  more  beautiful 
than  any  embodiment  of  it  He  h^s  conceptions  of  truth  infinitely  more 
grand  than  any  exhibitions  of  truth  which  he  sees  on  earth.  Beauty 
flames  in  the  heavens  with  colors  brighter  than  any  that  can  be  repro- 
duced in  this  world.  How  do  they  who  attempt  to  fulfill  the  offices 
of  friendship  find  every  day  that  they  sit  in  judgment  upon  themselves 
because  they  have  not  half  way  come  up  to  their  conception  of  its  pa- 
tience, of  its  disinterestedness,  of  its  gentleness,  of  its  faithfulness  I 

Do  I  need  to  ask  you  what  your  ideal  is,  ye  that  have  sought  in  a 
thousand  ways  to  reach  that  very  conception?  The  musician  is 
charmed  with  the  song  that  in  his  imagination  he  seems  to  hear  angels 
sing ;  but  when  he  attempts  to  wiite  it  down  with  his  hands  he  curses 
the  blundering  rudeness  of  material  things,  by  which  he  cannot  incar- 
nate so  spiritual  a  thing  as  his  thought    It  is  all  torn ;  it  is  stripped 
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of  its  plumage,  as  it  were,  and  redaoed  to  captivity.  The  true  orator 
is  a  man  whose  unspoken  speech  is  a  thousand  times  better  than  his 
utterance.  The  true  artist  is  not  a  man  who  can  look  upon  the  thing 
which  he  has  colored  and  say,  *'  It  transcends  what  I  saw,"  but  a  man 
who  says,  ^'Oh !  if  you  could  see  what  I  saw  when  I  first  tried  to  make 
this,  you  would  think  this  most  homely."  This  excelsior  of  every  soul ; 
this  sense  of  something  finer,  and  nobler,  and  truer,  and  better — so 
long  as  this  lasts  a  man  can  scarcely  go  down  to  vulgarism.  So  long 
as  this  lasts  there  is  in  every  man  a  nascent  inspiration  which  tends  to 
look  away  from  self— which  certainly  does  not  incline  a  man  to  meas- 
ure himself  by  his  fellow  men.  It  is  vulgar  for  a  man  to  be  satisfied 
with  himself  because  he  is  better  than  his  fellow  men.  Eveiy  man 
should  have  something  outside  of  himself,  and  outside  of  his  fellow 
men,  by  which  to  measure  himself.  Every  single  day  should  be  a  day 
to  you  of  royal  discontent  You  never  thought  as  well  as  you  ought 
to  think.  You  never  meant  as  highly  as  you  ought  to  mean.  You 
never  planned  as  nobly  as  you  ought  to  plan.  You  never  executed  as 
well  as  you  ought  to  execute.  Over  the  production  of  the  scholar, 
over  the  canvas  of  the  artist,  over  the  task  of  the  landscape  gardener, 
over  the  pruner's  knife,  there  ought  to  hover,  peipetually,  his  blessed 
ideal,  telling  him,  '^  Your  work  is  poor — ^it  should  be  better ;"  so  that 
every  day  he  should  lift  himself  higher  and  higher,  with  an  everlasting 
pursuit  of  hope  which  shall  only  end  in  perfection  when  he  reaches 
the  land  beyond. 

But  what  if  some  mephitic  gas  shall  extinguish  this  candle  of 
God  which  casts  its  light  down  on  our  path,  to  guide  us,  and  direct 
our  course  upward?  What  if  clouds  sway  round  it,  and  bide  itt 
What  if  the  breath  of  man,  for  whom  it  was  sent,  shall  blow  itr  out, 
and  he  be  left  in  darkness  through  the  vast  ether,  and  doomed  to  puzzle 
and  grope  his  way,  and  sink  down  toward  the  beast  that  perishes  t 
Woe  be  to  that  man  whose  ideal  in^art,  and  literature,  and  friendship, 
and  honor,  and  morality,  and  religion,  in  the  whole  sphere  of  life,  has 
gone  out  and  left  him  to  the  vulgar  level  of  common  life,  without 
spring,  without  upward  motive,  without  aspiration.  That  is  vulgarity 
indeed.  They  are  not  vulgar  who  wear  poor  clothes ;  they  are  not 
vulgar  who  have  open  windows  at  their  elbows ;  they  are  not  vulgar 
who  wear  gaping  shoes;  they  are  not  vulgar  who  delve  in  the  dirt,  or 
labor  in  the  quarry,  or  toil  in  the  colliery,  or  stand  at  the  smith's  anvil, 
and  are  besmutted;  they  are  not  vulgar  who  do  common  things,  and 
work  with  the  hands.  They  who  walk  in  silk,  and  have  no  aspiration, 
are  vulgar.  They  that  shine  like  silver  and  gold,  but  have  no  ambi- 
tion for  anything  nobler  and  better,  are  vulgar.  What  wine  is,  which 
has  stood  uncorked,  and  lost  all  its  bubbling  gas  and  snap  and  life,  that 
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IB  a  man  who  has  lost  all  that  which  should  make  him  foam  and  effer- 
vesce. A  man  who  has  come  to  be  content — what  is  he  worth,  more 
than  a  cake  not  tamed,  burnt  on  one  side,  and  dough  on  the  other, 
and  good  for  tiothing  either  way  t 

And  jet,  that  which  our  text  reveals,  and  revealing  condemns,  is 
universal  (more  in  some  circumstances  thaa  in  others,  and  more  with 
cei-tain  natures  than  with  others) — ^namely,  the  attempt  of  men  to  find 
£Eiult  with  law,  or  with  Ood,  the  fountain  of  law,  to  find  fault  with  the 
ideal  of  rectitude,  to  put  out  that  ideal  which  ruses  them  above  the 
crawling  worms  and  hopping  beasts  of  the  earth,  rather  than  find  fault 
with  themselves.    Nay,  "Let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar." 

Are  there  none  in  this  congregation  who  have  found  themselves 
limned  and  described  in  this  discourse?    I  know  many  of  you  feel 
that  there  is  truth  in  what  I  have  said  to-night     It  touches  a  chord  of 
your  own  experienca    You  know  that  the  tendency  is  to  degrade  and ' 
lower  the  standard  of  duty  for  the  sake  of  relatively  elevating  your-  \ 
selves  in  your  own  regard.    And  are  there  not  some  here  who  need  ^ 
special  application'  of  this  matter  to  themt    Are  there  not  many  of 
you  who  have  departed  from  the  &ith  of  your  fathers,  not  following  a 
tme  moral  impulse,  not  following  a  real  life,  not  enlarging  your  re- 
ligious experience,  but  seeking  and  hungering  after  a  nobler  govern- 
ment and  a  nobler  God  than  has  been  taught  you?    Are  thei-e  not 
many  of  you  who  have  found  the  faith  of  your  childhood  inconvenient^ 
because  it  would  not  permit  you  to  run  in  the  ways  of  thrift,  and  who 
Lave  sought  another  faith?    Are  there  not  many  of  you  who  have 
found  your  early  ffiith  a  self-restraint,  and  a  hinderanoe  to  you  in  your 
career  of  pleasure?    Are  there  not  many  of  you  who  have  put  away 
your  Bibles  because  you  found  that  they  stood  in  the  way  of  your  de- 
gradation ?    Have  you  not  laid  religion  aside  so  as  not  to  be  toimented  ? 
Have  you  not  forsaken  the  house  of  God?    Are  there  not  men  here 
to-night  who  can  say,  "Till  I  was  of  age,  the  Sabbath  was  a  day  of 
devotion  to  me ;  but  since  I  came  down  to  the  great  city,  and  learned 
the  ways  of  life,  I  have  scarcely  for  ten  years  been  inside  of  the  house 
of  God."    Why  have  you  ceased  to  be  a  reader  of  the  Bible  ?    Why 
have  yon  ceased  to  pray  ?  .  Why  have  you  ceased  to  frequent  the  ways 
of  God*s  people?    Is  it  not,  if  you  search  the  matter  to  the  bottom, 
because  these  things  stood  in  the  way  of  your  own  self-seeking,  and 
because,  with  them,  you  could  not  be  as  proud  and  selfish  and  grasp- 
ing as  you  wanted  to  be,  and  could  not  seek  sensuous  enjoyment  as 
much  as  you  wanted,  and  could  not  give  way  to  self-indulgence  and 
follow  illicit  and  disallowed  ways  as  much  as  you  would?    And  did 
not  you  give  up  your  faith,  or  bury  it,  for  the  time  being,  just  because 
your  guilty,  wicked,  corrupt  heart  felt  the  gird  of  God*s  law,  and  you 
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did  not  mean  to  be  restrained,  and  you  sought,  as  it  were,  to  dethrone 
Godt  Yon  have  shnt  up  jovx  Bible,  and  very  likely  learned  the  lore 
of  infidelity,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  keep  down  the  mutterings  of 
your  own  consdence.  You  have  been  unfaithful  to  your  early  convic- 
tions; you  have  been  recreant  to  the  dictates  of  your  best  judgment 
and  conscience;  you  have  disregarded  your  sense  of  honor;  you  have 
vulgarized  yourself  and  degraded  yourself,  and  put  out  the  light  of 
your  ideal ;  and  you  are  making  your  whole  life  carnal,  sensual  and 
devilish. 

Now,  I  call  you  to  judgment  with  yourself  You  know  that  you 
are  wrong.  You  know  that  such  a  course  as  this  is  not  simply  wrong, 
but  meanly  wrong.  More  than  that,  you  know  it  is  a  wrong  that  can- 
not end  in  other  than  destruction  and  degradation  forever. 

There  are  many  who  have  pursued  a  course  which  in  the  beginning 
seemed  right  to  them,  but  which  has  proved  to  be  wrong.  The  de- 
flection was  slight  at  first,  the  incipient  wrong  was  deceptive,  and  they 
went  on  step  by  step,  and  became  involved;  and  at  last  are  entangled 
beyond  hope  of  release.  How  many  of  you  have  found  your  moral 
sense  so  perverted  that  sins  are  not  the  same  to  you  that  they  once 
were  I  Not  only  religion  but  morality  has  gone  from  some  of  you. 
You  maintain  its  forms,  because  that  is  a  necessary  condition  of  living 
in  society  at  all.  It  is  thus  that  you  pay  respect  to  the  conscience  of 
the  community.  But  inwardly  many  of  you  have  foresworn  fidth,  even 
in  moi-al  quaUties  in  dealing  between  man  and  man. 

If  Ood  should  light  the  candle  of  research  and  go  into  your  hearts, 
what  revelations  there  would  be  I  Every  now  and  then  there  comes 
some  astounding  revelation  which  startles  the  community.  But  there 
are  many  other  revelations  that  are  not  made  so  public,  where  they  re- 
main silent,  as  they  should,  in  the  pastor's  knowledge.  Young  men 
reveal  their  career  to  me.  One  young  man  is  brought  to  the  brink  of 
trouble,  and  is  seeking  relief  Another  young  man  is  asking  his  way 
back  from  ways  of  vice.  Another  young  man  is  in  despair  lest  he  is 
already  beyond  the  reach  of  help.  And  the  opening  of  these  doors  of 
confession  shows  how  much  there  is  of  falling  into  temptation.  And 
I  cannot  but  feel  solemn  when  I  stand  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  among 
so  many  young  adventurers;  among  so  many  that  have  taken  their  life 
in  their  hands  and  embarked  for  time  and  eternity,  and  whose  welfare 
is  as  dear  to  me  as  if  they  were  mine.  I  am  a  father,  and  I  have  sent 
out  barks  to  be  navigated — ^my  own  children.  I  know  that  the  ocean 
is  infinite,  eternal,  unfathomable.  They  pait  from  me  on  this  shore, 
and  land  on  that,  where  the  wave  touches  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the 
re^on  of  everlasting  despair.  And  I  know  what  it  is  to  yearn  for  my 
children,  though  Gk>d  has  greatly  blessed  me  in  that  they  have  gone 
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right  But  I  feel  as  a  father  feels  toward  his  own  children,  toward 
many  of  you.  I  know  there  are  many  here  who  have  no  &ther  to  pray 
for  them.  I  remember,  every  Sabbath  day,  when  I  look  into  your 
&ce8,  that  I  stand  as  it  were  in  the  place  of  father,  and  mother,  and 
brother  and  friend  to  yon.  You  have  no  counsellor,  many  ol  you. 
They  that  naturally  would  advise  you  are  £eu'  from  you.  And  I  cannot 
but  speak  to  you.  And  though  I  speak  to  you  in  severity  sometimes, 
and  in  warning  often,  it  is  the  warning  of  a  friend  who  often  bears  you 
before  God  in  prayer. 

Are  there  not  many  of  you  who,  for  the  sake  of  self-indulgence, 
have  gone  wrong  in  things  which,  if  they  were  brought  to  light,  would 
be  like  the  day  of  judgment  flaming  before  your  eyes  ?  Are  there  not 
many  of  you  who  are  losing  your  faith  in  essential  moral  manhood, 
because  it  is  easier  for  you  to  disbelieve  in  right  and  honor  and  recti- 
tude than  to  say  to  yourselves,  *'I  am  a  culprit;  I  am  a  thief;  I  am  a 
liar?**  Oh!  call  yourselves  anything;  sit  in  judgment  on  yourselves, 
rather  than  let  there  arise  from  your  heart  the  clouds  and  miasmas 
that  shall  put  out  your  belief  in  these  higher  elements,  and  in  the  safety 
of  them.  Though  you  perish,  save  your  faith.  JDie,  at  last,  believing 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  truth ;  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  recti- 
tude ;  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  virtue ;  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
God,  such  a  thing  as  heaven,  and  such  a  thing  as  blessedness.  With 
your  own  destruction  do  not  wreck  the  universe,  and  wipe  out  all  faith 
and  hope.  That  would  be  destruction  indeed.  And  yet,  you  ai*e  steer- 
ing right  toward  it  You  are  bome  on  a  cun*ent  that  has  wrecked 
thousands  in  this  way.  Beware  I  ''Let  God  be  true,  but  every  man 
a  liar.** 

Oh!  why  not  take  counsel  of  your  better  thoughts?  Why  not 
take  counsel  of  your  own  blessed  hours?  Even  the  lion  sports  with 
the  kid  before  he  destroys  it  The  cat  that  has  caught  the  mouse  plays 
with  it  as  if  she  were  its  own  mothei*  before  she  devours  it  And  the 
most  infernal  habits  paw  their  victims  at  times,  and  give  them  some 
space  to  run  in  before  completing  their  destruction.  I  have  seen  nim- 
ble mice  that  were  wiser  than  their  tyrant  cat,  and  that,  taking  advant- 
age of  theii*  little  space,  shot  into  some  crevice,  and  away,  to  the  disap- 
pointment and  chagrin  of  grimalkin.  And  ai'e  there  not  some  here 
who  have  intervals,  moments,  when  temptation  plays  them,  and  lets 
them  go  free?  Shoot!  fly!  in  those  lucid  moments,  from  besetting 
fiins.  If  the  cord  is  once  loosened,  let  it  not  come  on  again.  For  your 
soul's  sake,  for  heaven's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  glory  and  honor  and  inh- 
fliortality,  risk  everything.  Put  not  your  hands  in  the  gyves  and 
shackles. 

This  is  solemn,  day-of-judgment  business.      We  are  going  fast 
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through  life.  There  is  little  left  to  any  of  us,  and  to  most  of  as  less 
than  we  think.  Ye  that  to-day  are  triumphant  in  full  health,  stand  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave.  Tour  fate  is  only  suspended.  And  I  beseech 
of  you,  while  tender  thoughts  are  upon  you,  while  hope  is  yet  before 
you,  and  while  the  reasonableness  of  my  exhortation  approves  itself  to 
eveiy  one  of  you,  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  give  up  your  faith.  See  to 
it  that  you  believe  in  God,  in  truth,  in  integrity,  and  in  virtue ;  that  you 
maintain  the  law  of  these  things  as  the  rule  of  your  conduct  Con- 
demn yourselves ;  bow  down  yourselves  in  shame  if  you  are  transgres- 
sors; correct  your  life;  but  do  not  destroy  your  belief  ^^Ijet  Ood  be 
tmej  but  every  man  a  liar" 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Thon  graoions  GK>d,  Father  of  our  spirits,  we  draw  near  to  thee  this  erening,  in  the 
confidence  of  children.  We  have  often  come  anworthilj;  and  yet,  even  then  thy  be- 
nignity has  blessed  ns.  Thon  dost  not  measure  our  gifts  by  our  deserts,  or  long  ago  we 
should  hare  perilled.  Thou  dost  take  thy  measures  from  thine  own  generous  nature. 
Thon  art  generous  in  oTermeasure.  Thou  wilt  have  merer*  Thy  heart  is  our  hope  and 
our  Joy.  For,  when  we  look  npon  ourselves,  upon  onr  poor  and  diminished  estate,  upon  our 
shmnk  and  miserable  nature,  what  is  there  in  us  that  should  draw  thine  eye  of  regard? 
We  are  lower  than  thou  art.  We  are  Airther  removed  from  thee  than  the  worms  are 
fh>m  us;  for  they  keep  their  estate,  and  come  to  the  fulness  of  their  being,  and  do  not 
err  on  the  right  hand  nor  on  the  left.  But  we,  endowed  more  royally— yea,  with  the 
nature  of  God — hare  employed  its  foioes  and  its  powers  to  carry  ourselves  every  whither 
in  imperfection,  and  hare  given  way  to  our  passions  and  appetites,  and  to  eveiy  ragrant 
imagination,  and  wandered  into  selfishness  and  pride,  and  have  destroyed  ourselvet  bj 
the  very  nobility  of  our  powers;  by  all  that  was  strong  and  wide-reaching;  by  all  that 
had  in  it  elevation.  We  have  sought  to  make  ourselves  sovereign,  and  to  separate  oor^ 
selves  one  from  another,  and  to  surpass  each  other,  and  to  build  here  our  homes,  and 
forgot  the  immortal  and  heavenly  inheritance,  and  struck  the  music  of  earthly  desire. 
And  thou  hast  seen  how  we  have  perverted  all  the  parts  of  our  being,  and  how  far  we 
are  from  grace  and  from  God.  And  yet,  while  we  were  thus  in  darkness  and  disobedi- 
ence and  perversion,  and  before  we  wished  to  leave  them— before  aspiration  came  to  ns — 
thou  didst  have  compassion.  For  it  was  thy  sun  that  melted  the  snow  that  lay  hearily. 
It  was  thy  sun  that  sought  the  root  that  was  asleep  beneath  the  ground.  It  was  thine 
eye  that  was  the  summer  of  the  world,  and  thou  didst  bring  forth,  in  glorious  recreation, 
all  aweet  and  pleasant  things.  And  we  love  thee  because  thou  didst  first  love  us.  It 
was  thy  love  that  taught  us  to  aspire  and  to  love.  And  now,  though  we  are  far  ftx>m 
thee,  and  languid  in  every  holy  desire;  though  we  are  fUll  of  imperfections;  though  we 
requite  the  utmost  generosity  with  abased  selfishness,  and  though  thy  faithfUlneas  is 
met  by  our  forgetflilneas  every  day;  yet  thou  art  constant,  blessed  be  thy  name.  Thon 
art  drawing  us  to  some  thought  of  constancy.  Our  desires  come  thicker  and  faster  for 
a  noble  character.  We  begin  to  desire  more  and  more  the  heavenly  inheritance.  More 
and  more  we  are  seeking  to  follow  thee,  even  though  we  bear  the  cross  to  do  it.  Wo 
are  beginning  to  know  the  nobility  of  sorrow.  We  arc  beginning  to  taste  how  sweet  is 
bitter.  We  are  beginning  to  know  that  our  lost  life  is  the  .only  life  saved.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  find  out  how  humility  is  exaltation,  and  how  when  we  are  empty  we  are  filled 
with  all  the  frillnoss  of  God. 
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Qnat,  we  beteeoh  of  thee,  that  these,  the  fruits  of  thj  fftithftilneas,  may  abound 
more  and  mote.  May  the  lifs  that  was  in  Christ  Jesns  be  breathed  upon  us;  and  may 
we  beeome  like  him  in  all  gentlenss;  in  all  sweetness  of  life;  in  all  hope  and  aspiration; 
in  all  patience;  in  all  faithfulness  to  each  other;  in  all  true  affection.  And  grant,  we 
beseech  of  thee,  that  we  may  walk  ss  strangers  and  pilgrims,  CTen  in  the  midst  of  our 
beat  estate.  May  we  feel  that  heaTen  is  infinitely  better  than  the  best  earthly  things, 
and  that  these  are  but  as  a  harness.  May  we  not  seek  our  good  here.  May  we  not  seek 
to  hare  our  inheritance  now.  GItc  us  that  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven  where  moth  and 
rust  do  not  corrupt,  and  where  thicTcs  do  not  break  through  and  steal. 

Grant  thy  blossiiig  to  rest  upon  each  one  in  thy  presence,  according  to  his  special 
need.  Look  into  the  heart  of  every  one.  Enow  the  sorrows  and  the  necessities  of  each. 
Grant  that  every  one  may  feel  that  the  Spirit  is  by  his  side.  May  that  divine  and  sanc- 
tifying influence,  which  is  the  comiort  of  our  life,  be  granted  unto  each,  according  to 
the  need  and  according  to  the  providence  under  which  he  hath  come  hither. 

Look,  we  beseech  of  thee,  upon  all  the  laborers  in  thy  cause,  and  upon  all  thy 
Churches,  of  every  name.  And  may  those  greater  things  In  which  they  agree  unite  them 
more  and  more;  and  may  those  things  about  which  they  differ,  and  which  divide  and  Tez 
•nd  haxxass,  be  taken  quite  out  of  the  way. 

"We  pray  that  thy  kingdom  may  come  in  all  forms  of  law,  and  of  intelligence,  and  of 
justice,  and  of  civil  administration,  and  of  human  liberty,  and  of  universal  civilization, 
and  may  the  woild,  redeemed  from  its  animal  conditions,  at  last  become  thy  world*  A 
new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth  let  there  be,  in  which  shall  dwell  righteousness. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amen, 
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Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  add  thy  blessing  to  the  word  that  has 
been  spoken.  By  thy  mighty  Spirit  draw  forth  men  fh>m  their  entanglements— from  the 
bewilderments  of  the  wilderness.  O  thou  God  and  Shepherd,  save  the  imperiled  little 
ones.  Bring  them  back  in  thine  arms.  Seek  the  wandering  and  the  reckless.  Bring 
them  back  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls. 

We  pray  that  the  word  of  truth  may  not  be  in  vain.  As  rain  on  good  ground,  and 
at  seed  sown  therein,  may  it  be  to  thine  honor  snd  glory. 

We  ask  it  through  Christ  oar  BedeemeSi    Amm, 


vm. 


Faults, 


INVOCATION. 

Dear  Father,  thon  hast  made  thy  name  honorable  in  all  the  earth. 
We  come,  thig  moming,  not  as  foreigners,  speaking  a  tongue  unknown 
to  our  Father;  we  come  not  as  strangers;  we  come  not  as  senrants. 
Thou  hast  called  ns friends.  Thou  hast  inspired  us  with  love.  We  bring 
back  to  thee  that  which  thou  hast  kindled ;  and  because  it  is  little  and  im- 
perfect thou  wilt  not  despise  it.  For  thou  art  gracious,  and  gentle,  and 
gene3t>ns,  and  sweet-minded,  and  fall  of  sympathy  and  tenderness  for  the 
poor,  for  the  needy,  lor  the  imperfect,  and  for  the  smful.  And  thou  dost 
cast  All  thy  royalty  around  about  those  who  are  but  beggars  in  themselves, 
and  lend  thine  own  excellence  to  them  that  they  may  be  lifted  up  in  thy 
wisdom.  So  we  come  with  full  faith,  not  in  ourselves,  but  in  the  grandeur 
and  graciousness  of  thy  nature,  to  ask  thy  blessing — to  ask  all  things.  Do 
by  us  what  thy  sun  doth  by  all  the  earth,  going  forth  in  the  greatness  oi 
his  power,  and  rearing  up  around  the  globe  innumerable  things  of  beauty 
and  use.  By  the  Holy  Ghost  shine  summer  into  us,  and  bring  forth  aLL 
sweet  and  pleasant  plants  of  righteousness.  Accept  our  praises  to-day. 
Commune  with  us  in  prayer.  Give  us  fellowship,  not  alone  of  sympathy, 
but  of  song,  one  with  another.  Make  this  church  as  the  gate  of  heaven, 
and  send  us  all  away  wiser  and  more  heavenly-minded  than  we  come.  We 
ask  it  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen, 


FAULTS. 


•^•^ 


"  ConfeM  your  firnltB  one  to  another,  and  praj  one  for  another/'-njAMn^  T.  IflL 

<•> 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  that  discreet  good  sense  which  per- 
Tades  the  New  Testament,  than  to  inculcate  a  habit  of  tattling  about 
one's  self.  It  is  extremely  repulsive  to  have  one  narrate  his  sicknesses 
and  ailments  of  body ;  and  hardly  less  so  his  faults  of  disposition,  of 
conduct^  and  of  nature.  There  is  a  reserve  in  this  matter  which  be- 
longs to  true  delicacy  and  modesty,  and  so  to  wisdom.  James  encour- 
ages ^o  siich  gossip  about  one's  self.  Yet  we  are  conmianded  to  con- 
fess our  fauUs.  Confess  here  is  equivalent  to  admit  We  are  to  ad- 
mit them  when  they  occur,  and  when  they  are  charged  upon  us.  When, . 
as  is  usually  the  case,  there  is  a  question  between  us  and  others,  we  are 
to  admit  ourselves  to  be  in  the  wrong,  we  are  to  acknowledge  our 
fitults. 

We  shall  attempt  to  show  the  nature  of  faults,  their  effects,  and  the 
duty  and  reasons  of  confessing  thenu 

L  The  term  foeuU  in  scripture  is  frequently  employed  as  synony- 
mous with  sin.  It  also  has  a  special  sense,  and  relates  to  small  sins. 
This  meaning  has  become  fastened  to  the  word  in  modem  usage ;  so 
thai  unless  it  is  qualified  by  Rome  circumstance  in  the  text,  we  always 
underotand  the  Xj^rm  fceidt,  applied  to  human  conduct,  to  mean  an 
infelicity,  an  infirmity,  a  foible,  a  small  evil;  and  we  are  accustomed  to 
mark  a  clear  and  shai^)  distinction  between  sins,  in  all  their  specifications, 
and  simple  faults.    They  are  of  a  lower  moral  grade. 

Just  such  a  tei*m  is  needed.  There  is,  in  fact,  just  that  discrimina 
tion  to  be  made  between  grave  sins  and  minor  infelicities.  This  dis- 
tinction  represents  the  yet  universal  imperfection  of  man's  nature  in  all 
its  paits — ^the  crudeness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  unskilfullness  of  his 
handling  of  himself 

There  may  be'a  pervernon  of  the  intellect,  there  may  be  a  wanton 
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xniBuse  of  it,  that  we  should  call  nnning ;  or  there  may  be  an  imper- 
fect or  poor  use  of  it,  which  we  should  call  fauUy,  There  are  sins 
and  vices  and  crimes  developed  from  the  human  passions ;  but  then, 
the  human  passions  may  be  guilty  only  of  infelicities  of  appetite,  of 
yearnings,  of  minor  discords.  Faults  represent  the  unconscious  imper- 
fections of  moral  conduct — the  ten  thousand  little  sins  of  daily  life 
which  do  not  argue  intentional  wrong,  and  which  yet  are  annoying 
and  mischievous. 

Faults  in  this  point  of  view  belong  to  every  part  of  a  man's  nature, 
and  to  every  portion  of  his  conduct — to  the  tongue,  to  the  hand,  to  the 
temper,  to  the  i*eason,  to  the  conscience,  to  every  affection,  and  to  every 
sentiment  There  is  no  one  part  of  a  man's  nature  that  is  without 
fault ;  and  no  man  can  carry  himself  through  a  single  day  without  faults 
multitudinous.  They  are  the  signs  and  tokens  of  men's  universal  im- 
perfection. They  are  called  faUingB  sometmies,  when  they  result 
from  weakness.  Over-actions  and  excesses  they  are  on  the  other  side. 
They  ai'e  now  the  result  of  excessive  activity  ;  but  then,  by-and-by,  of 
feebleness  in  action.  Too  much  blood  beating  in  the  passions  forces 
them  to  insobriety.  Too  little  fire  in  them,  and  they  fail  to  generate 
that  steam  by  which  life  is  kept  in  vigorous  motion ;  and  the  too  much 
and  too  little  are  alike  faults,  unless  they  go  on  to  something  more 
grave  and  serious.  The  just  enough  and  not  too  much  are  very  hard, 
however,  to  find.  Human  feelings  are  like  the  mercury  in  the  barome- 
ter, changing  to  the  variations  of  pressure,  through  every  hour,  or 
like  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer,  varying  according  to  the  quanti- 
ty of  heat  in  the  atmosphere,  and  never  long  stationary.  We  cany 
a  mind  so  subtle  and  sensitive  that  it  is  perpetually  changing  and  va< 
rying. 

If  one  considers  how  much  every  man  has  to  carry  along — his 
equipments ;  his  intellectual  faculties ;  his  moral  sentiments ;  his  affeo- 
tions ;  his  passions  and  appetites ;  and  all  of  them  affiliated  with  the 
body,  affecting  it,  and  being  themselves  affected  by  it ;  if  one  consid- 
ers how  large  is  that  battalion  which  has  been  enlisted  in  him  ;  if  one 
considers  how  sensitive  the  human  soul  is  to  influences ;  and  if  one 
considers  in  the  midst  of  what  whu-ling  excitements  he  is  canying 
himself  in  the  experience  of  the  household,  in  the  strifes  of  business, 
or  in  the  heat  of  public  life,  he  will  not  wonder  that  no  man  keeps  his 
exact  equipoise,  and  that,  quite  aside  from  downright  sins,  life  swarms 
with  faults. 

Thei*e  are  two  extremes  of  opinion  respecting  fistults.  The  one 
regards  them  with  an  excessive,  uncharitable  emphasis  of  blame.  The 
other  sometimes  utterly  ignores  them,  and  sometimes  ostentatiously 
undervalues  them,  as  factors  of  moral  results.     Either  extreme  is 
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wrong.  Faults  are  not  Bins,  neceBsarilj,  thong  a  they  breed  sins; 
and  yet^  they  are  not  harmless.  There  is  great  danger  in  them, 
and  great  mischief  in  them,  and  great  misery  in  them.  .They  should 
therefore  be  studied,  outgrown,  corrected.  It  is  to  help  you  in  this 
regard  that  I  shall  open  the  subject  further  this  morning. 

II.  Let  us  consider  the  effects,  upon  human  life  and  character,  of 
faults — ^not  of  grave  mistakes ;  not  of  great  sins  of  the  strong  arm  and 
nimble  foot ;  but  those  ten  thousand  little  things  that  men  do  which 
are  not  just  right,  which  they  themselves  could  wish  they  had  not 
done,  and  which  everybody  else  could  wish  they  had  not  donet  but 
which  are  passed  by,  and  of  which  it  is  said,  ''These  are  their  weak- 
nesses." We  say,  by  way  of  excusing  them,  "  We  all  have  our  faults." 
And  so  we  brush  them  away. 

There  is  a  right  charity  on  this  subject ;  but  it  is  wiser  for  each  of 
us  to  take  heed  to  our  faults.    For, 

Firsts  Faults  are  often  stepping-stones  to  heinous  sins.  They  go  ^ 
before  and  prepare  the  way.  They  tend  to  dull  moral  sensibility. 
They  tend  to  make  us  self-indulgent,  negligent  and  careless  in  regard 
to  perfectness  of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  conduct.  By  so  much  as  we 
£ul  to  reach  it,  we  should  cling  to  it  as  an  ideij  all  the  more  tenaciously. 
This  is  especially  time  of  faults  in  the  direction  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments. A  veiy  slight  cai^lessness  in  tnith-telling  will  lead  by-and-by  to 
the  gravest  temptations  towards  falsehood.  This  is  the  reason  that  the 
Master  says,  "  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also 
in  much."  Small  faults  ai-e  baits  and  toles  to  di*aw  men  up  to  greater 
ones,  so  that  their  mischief  is  not  measured  by  their  own  diameter, 
but  by  that  which  they  lead  to. 

Foolish  birds  are  the  turkeys,  that  never  lift  up  their  heads  when 
they  are  feeding,  and  never  let  them  down  when  they  are  not.  So,  in  the 
West,  men  are  accustomed  to  select  a  sort  of  slope,  or  side  hill,  and  cut 
a  little  channel,  or  path,  and  surround  it  with  a  kind  of  rail  fence, 
without  roof  or  any  protection.  Along  this  path  they  strew  com — 
which  is  very  good.  Com  per  se  is  excellent  for  turkeys.  And  the 
wild  turkeys  come  in  flocks  a^d  pick  up  the  com,  following  the  path, 
and  do  not  look  up  to  see  where  they  are  being  led  to  till  they  have 
passed  under  the  lower  rul,  and  got  into  the  enclosure ;  and  then,  there 
being  no  com  there,  they  lift  up  their  heads,  and  see  where  they  are. 
They  cannot  fly  over  the  fence  (a  turkey  cannot  rise  on  his  wings  unless 
he  has  a  chance  to  run),  and  they  cannot  get  out  unless  they  lower  their 
heads,  and  that  they  will  not  do ;  and  so  they  are  caught  The  com  is 
not  bad  in  itself  but  see  what  it  leads  to.  It  is  strewn  along  the  way 
to  a  pen  purposely  devised  to  catch  the  fool  turkeys,  and  they,  picking 
it  up,  are  caught 
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Of  thousands  of  faults  men  say,  "  This  is  not  mucL"  No,  it  is  not 
much ;  but  it  is  laid  along  your  path  in  such  a  way  that  the  first  thing 
you  know  yon  wiU  find  yourself  surrounded  by  a  pen  of  dishonesty 
from  which  you  cannot  creep  nor  fly  out  Faults  are  toles  which  lead 
to  things  that  are  worse. 

A  very  wide  space  of  uncertainty  lies  between  honesty  and  dishon- 
esty. We  ought  not  to  say  that  irregularity,  or  carelessness,  or  a  cer- 
tidn  obtuseness  of  honor,  is  dishonesty.  I  hear  men  in  the  street  say, 
^'  I  do  not  suppose  that  man  to  be  dishonest ;  but  his  sense  of  honor 
allows  him  to  do  what  I  never  could  do."  Irregularity,  carelessness, 
and  a  low  sense  of  honor  may  not  themselves  be  sins ;  but  they  may 
lead  men  into  that  region  where  sins  will  be  inevitable.  And  the  fault, 
whatever  it  may  be  in  itself,  is  very  dangerous  on  account  of  that  which 
it  leads  to. 

There  is  a  little  gipsey  girl  in  the  old  castle,  and  some  one  says  to 
the  lord,  '^  You  have  an  enemy  there."  ^^  What  I  that  little  gipsey  girl  t" 
says  the  lord,  ^'  what  can  she  do  ?  Here,  am  I  with  my  armed  men ; 
and  every  gate  and  door  and  window  is  bolted  and  barred.  I  guess 
she  cannot  take  the  castle."  No,  she  cannot  take  it ;  but  at  dead  of 
night  she  can  go  and  dniw  back  some  bolt,  and  let  men  in  that  can 
take  it.  And  there  is  many  and  many  a  fisiult  that  is  not  itself  strong 
enough  to  do  you  much  harm,  but  that  is  strong  enough  to  open  the 
door  and  let  temptations  in  that  can  take  you  captive  and  desti'oy  you. 
Therefore  faults  are  many  of  them  to  be  watched  against,  and  feared, 
not  so  much  for  what  they  are  in  themselves,  as  for  that  which  they 
may  bring  upon  you. 

Again.  Faults  unwatched  tend  to  run  together,  and  so  to  become 
far  more  potent  than  they  are  in  detail.  A  little  sharpness  in  a 
person's  voice  occasionally  is  not  unpleasant  A  little  spuit  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  of  the  nature  of  spice.  Life  without  anything  in  it,  you 
know,  is  dough ;  and  therefore  a  little  temper — -just  a  little  spice— raises 
the  dough,  and  makes  bread  of  it  But  a  little  mora  temper,  and  a  lit« 
tie  more,  and  a  little  more,  and  you  are  a  shrew  and  a  scold.  The 
result  is  of  great  moment;  but  it  is  made  up  of  the  sum  of  little 
things,  each  one  of  which  is  appai*ently  of  not  much  impoitance. 

What  is  there  on  earth  so  small  as  mist-drops  t  And  even  when^ 
chilled  by  the  cold  in  the  atmosphere,  a  few  of  them  come  together, 
they  fell  as  scattered  di'ops  of  rain  upon  the  ground.  They  can 
liai'dly  make  a  leaf  wink.  And  yet,  when  these  drops  fall  in  rapid  suo- 
cession,  and  continuously,  and  di'op  finds  drop,  and  they  run  alon^ 
together,  a  rill  is  formed.  And  another  rill  meets  that  one.  And  by 
and  by  there  is  a  stream  as  big  as  your  wrist  And  such  streams  are 
the  fathers  of  rivers^  mighty  and  irresistible.    And  little  things,  that  do 
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not  amount  to  mao^  in  themselyes,  if  there  are  enough  of  them,  and 
they  flow  together  long  enough,  constitute  irresistible  foroes. 

There  is  nothing  that  is  more  easily  crushed  than  a  small  s{>ider; 
but  if  yoQ  let  him  alone  he  breeds  other  spiders ;  and  they  will  breed 
still  other  spiders.  Did  you  ever  see  what  a  swarm  of  spiders  will 
spring  from  one  eggf  And  yet,  aU  of  them,  soon  after  they  are  hatched, 
not  only  are  predatory,  but  are  weavers.  Great  is  the  tribe  of  weavera 
Each  goes  to  work  to  make  himself  a  house — and  that  is  well  enough 
for  a  spider,  that  does  not  know  any  better.  One  of  these  spiders,  per- 
haps, is  in  my  window,  and  sets  about  making  his  house  there.  He  does 
not  seem  to  amount  to  much ;  but  he  has  a  power  that  is  not  to  be  des- 
pised. If  I  were  to  say  that  that  little  speck  of  a  spider  was  an  an- 
tagonist of  the  sun,  and  that  it  would  beat^  the  sun  all  hollow,  you  would 
laugh  me  to  scorn ;  but  it  is  so.  For  presently  he  has  a,brood  of  spiders 
— ^five  hundred  of  them — and  they  set  to  work  to  spin  their  webs,  and 
run  them  from  side  to  side,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  from  comer  to 
comer;  and  by  and  by  the  window  is  covered  all  over.  And  particles 
of  dust,  flying  through  the  air,  settle  on  it,  and  fill  up  the  little  spaces 
between  the  threads.  And  after  a  while  the  spiders  spin  other  webs 
and  cover  over  the  first  ones.  And  the  dust  settles  on  these.  And  in 
a  year,  let  the  sun  get  through  that  window  if  he  can  I  Big  as  he  is, 
and  strong  as  he  is,  the  spider  is  more  than  a  match  for  him. 

So  a  multitude  of  little  faults  obscure  moral  sight,  and  dim  a  man's 
ouUook,  and  substantially  put  out  his  eyes,  so  that  he  cannot  see.  Al- 
though each  one  of  |hem  is  very  small,  they  are  very  effective.  Be- 
ware of  faults  that  tend  to  reproduce  themselves  continually. 

Faults  also  prevent  tme  growth  in  life.  There  is  a  great  difference, 
of  course,  between  fiiults  that  prevent  growth,  and  those  that  do  not. 
There  are  many  that  do  not  seem  to  do  it ;  but  there  are  some  that  do 
do  it  You  may  ^ve  a  tree  a  good  soil,  and  a  good  summer ;  and  if 
that  tree  is  a  little  sluggish,  and  it  falls  behind  a  little,  it  will  be  attack- 
ed by  moss,  which  is  a  parasitic  plant  that  draws  its  nourishment  partly 
from  the  tree,  and  partly  from  the  lur ;  and  it  will  very  likely  be  attack- 
ed by  a  fly  which  is  another  kind  of  parasite  that  feeds  upon  the  leaf. 
Each  particular  speck  of  moss,  each  particular  fungus,  that  hangs  itself 
upon  the  tree,  amounts  to  very  little.  One  apple-tree  is  ten  million 
times  bigger  than  one  of  those  little  plants  that  feed  on  it ;  but  each 
one  of  these  epiphytes  shoots  its  little  roots  into  the  tree ;  and  bein^ 
multiplied  by  millions,  they  suck  out  the  sap,  and  diminish  the  vigor  of 
the  tree,  and  prevent  its  growth.  There  are  thousands  of  little  fiiults 
that  multiply  on  men,  and  act  in  the  same  way.  The  men  become 
bark4x>and,  and  leaf-blighted,  and  cease  to  have  moral  growth. 
Faults,  again,  propagate  themselves  silently  and  secretly,  and  very 
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dangeroosly;  and  they  do  mischiefs  far  from  the  point  at  which  they 
starts  and  do  mischiefi  too,  that  apparently  are  quite  beyond  their 
own  nature. 

Up  above  the  fifth  story,  there  is  just  a  pin's  point  that  has  rusted 
in  the  roof;  and  the  painter  has  not  been  called  in  (for  the  man  is  eco- 
nomical, and  does  not  intend  to  paint  his  roof  too  often).  It  being  only 
a  pin*s  point,  there  can  but  one  drop  get  through  at  a  time,  and  only  a 
small  one  at  that,  and  only  occasionally  can  one  get  through — ^not  oft- 
ener  than  once  in  fiifteen  minutes.  And  the  man  says,  '^  What  is  that?" 
and  laughs  to  scorn  the  idea  that  there  is  danger  that  he  needs  to  be 
much  afraid  of.  Yet,  the  first  drop  finds  its  way  down,  near  the 
partition,  to  the  attic  floor.  And  by-nand-by  another  follows  it  (for 
leaks  never  sleep,  but  work  nights  and  days).  And  by-and-by  another 
one  follows  that .  This  is  going  on  at  the  very  top  of  the  house,  and 
^J'  the  people  are  down  at  the  bottom.  Aftier  a  while  there  is  enough  wa-* 
ter  to  start  a  new  line ;  and  it  leaks  through  into  the  next  room.  Xow 
you  shall  see  that  the  ceiling  begins  to  be  discolored ;  and  all  along 
down  the  wall  are  streaks.  And,  the  rain  continuing  through  days 
and  days,  the  leak  continues.  By  and-by  the  water  gets  into  the 
next  stoiy,  and  creeps  in  behind  the  secretary  and  book-case^  and  damp- 
ens and  moistens  the  books,  and  gets  hold  of  the  papers,  and  molds 
them.  And  going  down  still  further,  to  the  next  stoiy,  it  gets  at  the 
pictures,  and  water-colored  drawings,  and  engravings ;  and  they  are  all 
damaged.  Going  down  still  fm*ther,  it  gets  into  the  closet  where 
the  linen  and  cotton  are  kept ;  and  they  are  all  danipened  and  moistened. 
And  all  the  way  down  there  is  a  dampness  and  moisture  that  is  unr 
wholesome.  The  servant  comes  down  sneezing  in  the  morning; 
and  the  children  come  down  coughing;  and  the  old  folks  wonder  why 
it  is  that  they  have  the  rheumatism  so  in  a  house  that  has  such  a  good 
cellar,  and  is  so  well  constiiicted,  and  has  always  been  so  healthy.  There 
it  is,  that  little  insignificant  leak ;  but  drop  following  upon  drop,  through 
days  and  nights,  has  spoiled  the  roof,  and  spoiled  the  ceiling,  and 
spoiled  the  paper  on  the  wall,  and  spoiled  the  books,  and  spoiled  the 
pictures  and  engravings,  and  spoiled  the  linen  and  cotton,  and  injured 
the  health  of  man,  woman  and  child. 

Are  not  faults  mischievous  t  Are  there  not  persons  that  have  leaks 
in  the  roof— yes,  and  other  leaks  besides  ?  Is  it  not  these  continual 
droppings  that  spoil  the  fairest  learning — books ;  that  spoil  the  fairest 
dispositions  and  qualities — ^pictures  and  engravings ;  that  spoil  the  fair- 
est treasures  and  richnesses  ?  Eveiything  in  a  man  may  be  moulded 
and  shrank  and  spoiled  by  these  little  perpetual  infelicities  of  the  tern  • 
per  and  passions,  or  malign  feelings,  or  what  not 

Faults  destroy  beauty  and  synmietry  of  character,  just  as  effectually 
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as  sins  do,  fi-equently.  The  sense  of  proportion,  the  sense  of  fineness, 
the  sense  of  harmonious  combmation,  which  constitutes  what  is  called 
art  when  applied  to  physical  things,  also  enters  into  eveiy  true  and 
proper  conception  of  human  character.  Character  is  a  thing  of  sym^ 
metry,  and  proportion,  and  beauty ;  and  any  thing  that  tends  to  mar 
its  beauty,  or  take  away  its  symmetry,  or  disturb  its  proportion,  tends 
to  destroy  the  final  fonn  of  the  glorious  ideal  of  true  chai'acter. 

A  picture  may  be  spoiled  by  being  torn,  or  slashed ;  a  bomb  or  ball 
may  burst  through  the  canvas  and  destroy  it ;  but  then,  a  picture  in  a 
neglected  convent  may  be  steamed  by  the  range,  and  smoked  by  the 
chimney,  and  dimmed  by  the  gathering  dust  of  ages,  and  be  put  out  by 
these  silent  inci-ustations  of  time  as  effectuaUy  as  if  it  were  taken  out  of 
the  frame  and  burned.  And  as  it  is  in  art,  so  it  is  in  character.  You 
can  overlay  beauty,  you  can  mar  pei'fectness  of  quality  or  faculty,  by 
littie  faults.  And  the  displeasm*e  is  greater,  frequently,  when  the  thing 
is  man*ed,  than  when  it  is  destroyed. 

I  would  a  great  deal  rather  that  that  exquisite  vase,  one  of  the 
fairest  that  I  have,  had  been  broken  outright^  and  thrown  away, 
than  to  have  had  it  cracked.  I  have  lost  all  pleasure  in  it.  I 
turn  it  round  so  that  no  crack  can  be  seen ;  I  fix  it^  like  a  good  Christ- 
ian that  puts  the  best  foot  foremost;  but  I  know  that  thei*e  is. a  crack 
on  the  back  side.  I  cannot  use  it  for  flowers,  because  it  will  not  hold 
water;  and  I  cannot  use  it  to  look  at,  because  I  know^ere  is  that 
ugly  crack,  though  it  is  not  in  sight ;  and  I  wish  somebody  would 
smash  it,  and  throw  it  away  I 

A  man  has  a  lai'ge  emerald,  but  it  is  "  feathered,"  and  he  knows 
an  expert  would  say,  "What  a  pity  that  it  has  such  a  feather!" 
it  will  not  bring  a  quarter  as  much  as  it  otherwise  would;  and 
he  cannot  take  any  satisfaction  in  it  A  man  has  a  diamond;  but 
there  is  a  flaw  in  it,  and  it  is  not  the  diamond  that  he  wants.     A  man 

» 

has  an  opal,  but  it  is  impeifect,  and  he  is  dissatisfied  with  it.  An  opaj 
is  covered  with  little  seams,  but  they  must  be  the  nght  kind  of  seams. 
If  it  has  a  crack  running  clear  across,  it  is  marred,  no  matter  how  large 
it  is,  and  no  matter  how  wonderful  its  reflections  ai'e.  And  this  man 
is  worried  all  the  time  because  he  knows  his  opal  is  imperfect ;  and  it 
would  worry  him  even  if  he  knew  that  nobody  else  noticed  it 

So  it  is  in  respect  to  dispositions,  and  in  respect  to  character  at 
large.  Little  cracks,  little  flaws,  little  featherings  in  them,  take  away 
their  exquisiteness  and  beauty,  and  take  away  that  fine  finish  which 
makes  moral  art  How  many  noble  men  there  are  who  ai"e  diminished, 
who  are  almost  wasted,  in  their  moral  influence !  How  many  men  are 
like  the  red  maple !  It  is  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  trees,  both  in 
spring,  blossoming,  and  in  autumn,  with  its  ci'imson  foliage.     But  it 
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stands  knee-deep  in  swamp-water,  usually.  To  get  to  it,  you  must 
wade,  or  leap  from  bog  to  bog,  tearing  your  raiment,  and  soiling  your- 
self. I  see  a  great  many  noble  men,  but  they  stand  in  a  swamp  of 
faults.  They  bear  fruit  that  you  fain  would  pluck,  but  there  are  briars 
and  thistles  and  thorns  all  about  it ;  and  to  get  it  you  must  make  your 
way  thi'ough  all  these  hindi*ances. 

How  many  persons  there  are  that  are  surrounded^by  a  thousand 
little  petty  faults !  They  are  so  hedged  in  by  these  things  that  you 
lose  all  the  comfort  and  joy  that  you  would  otherwise  have  in  them. 
How  many  men  there  are  of  whom  it  is  said,  *'  There  was  the  making 
of  a  man  in  him,  but  he  is  full  of  faults.  Pity  that  he  has  spoiled 
himself  r*  But  if  we  should  pity  all  the  pitiable  things  which  we  see 
in  our  fellow  men,  we  should  not  have  time  to  do  anything  else  but 
pity,  men  are  so  faulty.  And  if  men,  prompted  by  charity,  pity  their 
feUows,  how  much  must  God  and  angels  pity  men  I 

Once  more.  Faults  are  great  wasters  of  happiness.  They  are  the 
source  of  frets.  They  mar  our  peace.  They  keep  up  petty  discords. 
They  are  so  small  as  to  elude  the  grasp.  They  are  like  a  piano  (mine, 
for  instance)  that  has  been  standing  all  summer  in  an  empty  house 
without  being  tuned.  Some  of  the  notes  are  too  low,  and  some  too 
high ;  and  they  are  all  of  them  just  a  little  out  of  tune.  The  in^^tmment 
is  good,  and  sound,  and  pretty  neaiiy  chorded ;  but  it  is  not  quite  in 
tune.  And  the  not  quite  takes  away  all  comfort  from  the  musician 
who  sits  down  to  it  He  plays,  it  may  be,  through  the  middle  range 
without  much  discomfort ;  but  when  he  strikes  a  note  in  the  upper 
range,  it  makes  him  cringe.  And  it  is  so  with  happiness.  Happine^ 
is  harmony.  It  requires  the  faculties  to  be  harmonious  all  the  way 
through.  Violent  excitement  is  seldom  a  source  of  great  happiness. 
It  gives  joy  for  the  moment,  but  it  is  not  often  the  source  of  what  we 
call  true  happiness.     That  comes  from  a  lower  range  of  action. 

It  is  just  at  this  point  that  faults  disturb  a  man's  happiness,  and  mar 
his  enjoyment  Therefore  you  will  find  that  men  are  almost  never 
unhappy  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  real  afflictions  which  befall  theuL 
Men  oftentimes  are  a  great  deal  happier  under  severe  strokes  than  they 
were  before  the  strokes  came. 

A  man  is  prosperous  in  his  affairs.  The  foundation  is  well  laid,  and 
the  superetructure  is  going  up  nobly.  Men  serve  him.  He  commands 
them.  The  heavens  are  propitious,  and  the  sea  and  land  favor  hinu 
But  after  all,  he  is  troubled,  and  he  wonies  and  frets.  He  is  unhappy, 
though  he  can  scarcely  tell  you  why.  His  companion  at  home,  all 
sweet  and  serene,  says  to  him  in  the  morning,  "  My  dear,  why  ai-e  yra 
so  gloomy  ?"  He  cannot  tell  why  he  is ;  but  he  is.  There  are  little 
minute  discords  all  through  him.    There  is  the  friction  of  fJEicnlty  on 
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Realty.  There  is  a  little  nnder-gratification  here,  and  a  little  over- 
gratification  there.  Bis  mijid  is  out  of  joint.  It  is  not  harmonious 
with  itself.  And  faults  are  wasters  of  great  force.  Though  they  are 
small,  they  are  powerful  in  destroying  that  balance  of  the  mind  which 
makes  perfect  harmony. 

Faults  are  also  dangerous,  in  their  own  way,  because  they  have  in- 
sect fecundity.  They  are  apt  to  swarm.  And  though  a  few  of  them 
may  not  do  much  harm,  when  men  come  to  have  a  great  many  of  them 
they  will  avail  as  much  as  if  they  wei*e  actual  transgi^essions.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  there  should  be  wolves,  and  lions,  and  bears  in  the  woods 
to  drive  hunters  out  of  them.  Black  flies,  or  musquitos,  or  gnats,  will 
drive  them  out,  if  there  are  enough  of  them.  These  little  winged 
points  of  creation  make  up  what  they  lack  in  individual  strength  by  their 
enormous  multitude.  You  might  kill  a  million,  and  make  no  impres- 
sion upon  them.  Faults  oftentimes  swarm  and  become  strong  and 
dangerous  by  reason  of  their  multitude.  Multitude,  in  such  cases,  is 
equivalent  to  power. 

The  effect  of  faults  is  very  great,  also,  upon  a  man's  influence.  Of 
course  much  depends  on  the  underlying  power  of  the  individual ;  but 
frequently  men  have  no  personal  charm,  and  no  personal  influence,  on 
account  simply  of  little  blemishes  which  only  need  to  be  removed  to 
enable  them  to  shine  out  and  be  strong  men.  I  have  known  men  who 
&iled  in  life,  not  from  a  lack  of  great  powei*s,  but  from  £Etults  that 
marred  the  use  of  their  powers. 

I  know  that  persons  without  faults  are  generally  thought  to  be  un- 
interesting. I  think  they  are  myself.  But  it  makes  a  great  difference 
where  the  faults  are,  and  of  what  sort  they  are.  What  are  called  per- 
fect people  are  marbleistic.  They  are  people  who  do  not  do  wrong, 
generally,  because  they  do  not  do  anything.  They  are  cold  and  statue- 
like. I  would  as  lief  hold  communion  with  a  box  of  wax  candles,  as 
with  a  set  of  perfect  folks,  who  ai'e  so  cold  and  proper  that  they  do  not 
have  any  faults.  That  kind  of  perfect  people  lead  us  to  say,  frequently, 
that  faults  and  sins  make  folks  interesting.  But,  as  I  have  already  said, 
it  depends  a  great  deal  upon  what  sort  they  are.  There  is  a  vein  of 
truth  in  this ;  but  you  must  be  careful  not  to  generalize  too  fast.  What 
we  want  is  to  see  that  everybody,  in  proportion  as  he  is  strong  and  great, 
is  really  human,  and  is  really  of  us,  and  has  sympathy  with  us.  There- 
fore, if  a  man  is  perfect ;  if  he  is  symmetrical  in  his  strength  and  wis- 
dom; and  if,  at  the  same  time,  his  kindness  and  sympathy  and  gentle- 
ness are  such  that  they  are  all  the  while  breaking  out  into  faults,  so  that 
we  feel  his  heart  right  against  ours,  then  we  like  him,  and  say  that  these 
faults  make  him  interesting.  But  they  are  little  overactions  of  goodness 
ai)d  benevolence  and  pity,  or  they  would  not  make  him  so  interesting. 
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We  like  the  scholarly  man  who  is  encyclopedaic  in  his  knowledge^ 
and  who  yet  is  cheated  by  his  boot-black.  He  could  calculate  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  follow  the  planets  in  their  courses,  and  in  their 
utmost  wanderings;  you  could  not  cheat  him  in  regard  to  the  remotest 
part  of  the  stellar  universe,  to  the  amount  of  the  smallest  fraction.  But 
a  boy  brushes  his  boots,  and  he  gives  him  twenty-five  cents  instead  of 
ten ;  and  the  boy  mak^es  him  think  that  is  right ;  and  he  goes  away, 
and  everybody  laughs  at  it  And  really,  they  like  the  old  fellow  better 
after  that,  the  fault  being  one  of  generosity,  and  trusty  and  kindness. 

We  like  faults  that  bring  men  down  to  us  in  affection,  in  benefac- 
tion, and  in  sympathy.  A  man  who  is  cold,  and  docfl^  not  care  for  his 
neighbor,  nor  for  human  life,  though  he  were  like  an  angel,  or  like  a 
God,  is  a  devil;  for  that  it  is  to  be  a  devil,  not  to  care  for  the  happi- 
ness of  another.  And  the  higher  you  lift  him  up,  the  stronger  you 
make  him,  the  more  people  do  not  like  him.  They  do  not  like  to  see 
this  cold  pride,  this  hard  power,  made  radiant  and  bright,  and  they  will 
not  call  it  beautiful.  But  if  a  man  is  large,  and  is  filled  with  all  man 
ner  of  gifts,  caiTied  high,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  faults  of  kind- 
ness which  ally  him  to  his  fellow  men,  then  people  think  "Tliat  is 
grand  I  that  is  glorious !  I  like  a  man  with  faults  I"  So  do  I ;  but  I  do 
not  want  faults  in  the  wrong  place.  Faults  of  the  passions,  faults  of 
selfishness  and  pride  and  avaiice,  are  hateful.  The  faults  of  love  are 
beautiful.  The  faults  of  love  are  like  the  lisping  words  from  youthful 
beauty.  The  faults  of  love  ai'e  like  the  prattling  English  of  little  chil- 
dren. The  faults  of  love  are  like  the  witching  little  mistakes  that  are 
made  in  the  nursery  an<}  in  the  pai'lor.  The  only  faults  that  should  be 
tolerated  are  the  faults  of  sympathy,  the  faults  of  pure  love  and  good- 
ness— not  faults  of  evil. 

I  might  go  on  and  show  a  great  many  other  things  about  faults; 
for,  as  they  are  multitudinous,  so  the  theme  itself  is  fertile ;  but  this 
must  suffice. 

We  are  commanded,  then,  to  confess  our  faults.  To  whom  ?  The 
priest  ?  Yes.  The  priest  may  be  just  as  good  as  if  he  were  not  a  priest! 
It  ought  not  to  be  set  down  against  a  man  if  he  is  a  priest  It  ought 
not '  to  be  set  down  against  a  man  if  he  is  rich.  A  man  may  be  good 
and  yet  be  rich ;  and  a  man  may  be  good  and  yet  be  a  priest  And  if 
any  man  knows  a  priest  who  is  a  good  man,  and  is  willing  to  listen  to 
him  and  give  him  good  advice,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  he  may 
not  go  to  him.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  must ;  but  there  is  no  rear 
son  why  he  may  not,  provided  he  goes  to  him,  not  as  a  priest,  but  as  a 
sensible  man  who  has  a  heart  of  sympathy,  and  a  desii*e  to  help  his  fel- 
low creatures. 

But  that  is  not  what  is  meant,  evidently,  in  the  text  '^  Confess  your 
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faults  one  to  another''  Do  70a  not  know  that  the  penumbra  in  social 
life  comes  where  persons  begin  a  defence  of  their  opinions.  ^' You  did 
it."  "I  did  not"  "You  said  so  and  so."  "I  did  not  say  so  and  so." 
I  refer  to  the  ten  thousand  little  &ult8,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  &ult 
of  justice,  where  one  child  says,  ''This  is  mine,  and  you  shall  not  have 
it ;"  and  another  child  daims  it,  and  will  not  give  it  up— that  is,  where 
they  are  on  their  consciences.  You  shall  often  see  &ults  of  this  sort 
exhibited  by  husband  and  wif&  All  through  life  are  men  that  will  de- 
fend their  &ults,  and  stand  up  and  argue  about  them. 

Frequently  a  man  will  admit  his  great  sins,  but  not  his  faults.  The 
apostle  says,  "You  are  to  own  your  faults."  If  a  man  says,  "You 
were  proud,"  say,  "  Yes,  I  was  proud."  "  You  ought  not  to  have  done 
that"  "  Well,  I  ought  not  to  hare  done  it"  "  You  said  that  through 
vanity."  "  It  is  true,  I  did.  I  was  under  the  influence  of  vanity,  and 
I  sacrificed  you  through  vanity.  I  confess  it  Help  me  out  of  it  next 
time."  "  Yon  were  over-easier,  and  you  did  not  settle  that  matter  as 
you  ought  to  have  done,  between  you  and  me,  considering  what  we 
are  to  each  other."  "  No,  I  did  not"  •  "  You  were  not  just  to  those 
young  men  under  your  charge.  You  thought  of  your  own  interest, 
and  did  not  think  of  theirs.  You  did  not  put  yourself  in  their  places. 
You  did  not  think  of  them,  nor  their  mothers,  nor  anybody  else  except 
yourself.  You  were  hard  and  unjust."  "  Well,  I  think  I  was.  Yes, 
that  was  a  fault  I  did  not  see  it  then,  but  I  do  now,  when  my  atten- 
tion is  called  to  it"  r 

How  beautiful  it  is  to  see  a  man  confess  his  faults  I  So  beautiful  is 
it^  that  I  wonder  I  do  not  confess  mine  oft;ener  I  But,  my  dear  Mends,  I 
find  that  being  virtuous  up  here,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  being  virtu- 
ous down  there.  I  can  preach  first-rate  virtue  in  sermons,  and  tell  you 
most  excellent  things.  I  would  to  God  I  could  be  as  good  as  I  can  preach. 
But  I  find  it  very  hard;  and  I  know  you  do,  by  what  I  see.  We  all  find 
it  hard,  do  we  nott  We  are  all  imperfect  We  are  all  sinners.  We  all 
need  to  confess.  When  I  say  that  you  are  wrong,  and  you  say  that  I 
am  wrong,  we  need  to  confess  our  faults  one  to  another.  We  need 
to  be  more  gentle,  and  sympathetic,  and  loving  and  hopeful  toward 
each  other.  As  long  as  you  make  your  faults  a  bulwark  to  stand  be- 
hind and  fight  me,  so  long  I  am  your  enemy,  and  you  are  my  foe. 
But  if  we  could  only  understand  how  imperfect  we  are ;  if  our  hearts 
were  only  filled  with  a;  true  humility,  if  we  felt  every  day  of  our  lives 
that  GU)d  had  a  hard  task  to  get  along  with  us,  it  would  make  us  far 
more  gentle  and  amiable.  j 

It  is  not  the  offence,  but  the  defence  of  the  offence,  that  makes  it 
hard  for  us  to  bear  with  one  another.  A  man  may  say  to  me,  "  You 
are  a  vile  sinner ;"  he  may  rain  his  words  on  me  like  blows ;  but  if  he 
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comes  back  when  his  passion  has  gone  down,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  says,  "  Oh  !  forgive  me ;  I  did  not  mean  it,"  it  is  all  gone,  quick- 
er than  a  flash  of  lightning.  I  love  him  all  .the  more.  The  &alt  is 
not  hard  to  bear.  It  is  the  defending  the  fault,  it  is  the  refusing  to 
make  up  under  fault,  that  rankles,  and  makes  us  ugly  in  return.  Where 
there  is  one  ugly  man,  there  are  two,  generally. 

How  wise,  then,  is  James*  command,  ^'  Confess  your  faults  one  to 
another.'*  Nor  is  that  all — '^  and  pray  one  for  another.*'  There  axe 
two  ways  of  treating  faults.  '  One  is  to  leap  at  them,  and  make  haste 
to  blazon  them  abroad  $  or,  if  restndned  from  doing  that,  to  create  sus- 
picions in  the  minds  of  others  concerning  them.  Have  yon  not  heard 
persons  say  of  another's  fault,  '^  It  is  coming  out  It  will  be  all  through 
the  neighborhood  soon.  Yon  just  wait,  and  you  will  know.  I  cannot 
tell,  because  I  promised  not  to ;  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  will 
be  out"  Thai  is  one  way  to  treat  faults.  The  other  way  is  to  treat 
them  as  a  mother  treats  her  child's  faults.  A  child  is  sent  home  from 
school  for  some  misdemeanor.  It  is  a  dai'k  day  for  the  mother.  She 
goes  to  her  closet,  and  takes*  the  child  in  the  arms  of  her  heart  before 
Grod,  and  says,  '^  Oh  Jesus !  do  not  let  my  lamb  be  destroyed.  Oh !  give 
me  wisdom  to  correct  the  child."  Then,  with  tears,  she  gives  stripes 
to  the  child ;  and  every  sti*oke  is  a  double-acting  stroke,  which  hurts 
her  more  than  it  does  the  child. 

The  apostle  says,  '^  When  your  brother  offends,  or  does  wrong,  go 
and  pray  for  him.  Do  not  report  his  fault  Rejoice  not  in  iniquity." 
And  if  we  prayed  more  we  should  blame  less ;  we  should  be  far  more 
tolerant  $  we  should  not  suspect  so  much  ;  we  should  not  carry  stories 
so  much ;  we  should  not  do  wrong  so  much.  For,  there  is  nothing 
that  makes  a  man  so  chaiitable  as  that  which  he  has  himself  suffered. 

An  old  veteran,  who  has  gone  through  a  hundred  battles,  and  is  as 
firm  as  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  has  a  young  officer  under  his 
command,  who,  in  his  first  action  quivers  with  fear,  and  trembles  like 
an  aspen  leaf.  If  this  superior  officer  had  never  seen  any  service,  he 
would  scoff  at  the  young  man,  and  laugh  him  to  scorn ;  but  instead  of 
that,  the  true  man  and  veteran  comes  up  to  the  frightened  soldier,  and 
says,  "  My  young  man,  keep  cool.  You  are  doing  well.  I  was  as 
scared  as  you  ai*e  when  I  first  went  into  action ;  but  I  got  over  it,  and 
you  will  get  over  it"  What  balm  I  what  magnanimity!  Thei^e  is 
nothing  like  the  sympathy  which  is  created  by  our  own  experience. 

Do  you  see  men  who  have  great  faults  of  temper,  and  who  are  al- 
most intolerable  t  If  you  have  had  faults  of  temper  you  ought  to 
know  how  to  bear  with  these  men.  If  there  is  anything  that  you  do 
not  like  in  your  neighbor,  look  and  see  if  you  have  not  the  same  thing 
in  yourself  in  some  form  or  other.     Is  thei*e  something  that  makes  thf 
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company  of  a  certain  person  distastefnl  to  yout  See  if  the  same  thing, 
in  some  mode  of  development,  has  not  found  a  place  in  you.  Look 
into  your  hearts  and  learn  to  be  chaiitable  toward  those  who  sin.  It 
may  be  that  you  sin  in  the  sight  of  God  a  hundred  times  more  than 
those  whom  you  blame.  I  believe  that  often  when  we  are  blaming 
men,  our  blame  is  more  sinful  before  God  than  their  transgression. 

By  confessing  <nir  fauUa  one  to  another^  cmd  praying  for  one 
another  J  we  leani  humility  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  that 
large  charity  which  covers  transgression  and  hides  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Finally,  while  we  are  striving  to  bear  our  own  burdens,  and  to  sus- 
tain the  faults  and  shortcomings  of  our  fellow  men,  let  us  remember 
every  day  what  Christ  is  obliged  to  bear  in  and  for  us.  I  speak  out 
of  the  depths  of  my  own  experience.  When,  in  the  hour  of  impetuous 
force,  when,  intense  and  sensitive  and  wilful,  I  fain  would  rush  on  to 
the  condemnation  of  a  fellow  man,  the  thought  of  what  Christ  has 
been  obliged  to  bear  from  me  always  tempers  the  zeal  of  my  indigna- 
tion; and  I  say,  ^' If  Christ  could  bear  my  infirmities,  ought  I  not  to 
bear  one  of  his  little  children's  infirmities  t"  And  so  I  endeavor  to  be 
to  others,  according  to  the  measure  of  my  nature,  what»  according  to 
the  amplitude  and  the  glory  of  his  nature,  God  is  to  me. 

Christian  brethren,  take  this  matter  home.  Do  not  make  it  a 
matter  of  criticism  and  comment,  but^  say,  ''What  shall  I  change 
in  my  family  to-day  t"  Is  thore  not  something  that  this  sermon  ^1 
enable  you  to  do  for  the  good  of  your  children  t  Is  there  not 
something  in  this  sermon  that  will  make  husband  and  wife  better? 
Are  there  not  some  states  of  things  in  your  neighborhood,  ai*e  there 
not  some  things  in  your  relations  to  your  business,  or  to  your  partners 
in  business,  or  something  in  your  relations  to  men  round  about  you, 
that  should  make  you  a  better  mant  Ask  God  to  ^ve  you  such  a 
sense  of  your  own  sinfulness  and  blameworthiness  as  shall  enable  you 
to  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  you. 
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PRATER   BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Bletsed  be  thy^  name,  O  thon  Father  of  all,  for  thlDe  ezcelleot  fpoodneaa,  and  for  the 
mxsnj  which  is  over  all  the  work  of  thine  hands.  We  rejoice  to  bolieTe  that  thine  eje 
nerer  sltimben.  Thoa  ait  always  present,  anwasted  by  years;  nndiminished  by  age  in 
strength;  glorious  in  holiness;  perfiBOt  in  praises;  without  yariableneas  or  shadow  of 
turning;  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  Thou  art  not  changed  by  reason  of  our 
changes.  Thy  promises  are  Yea,  and  Amen;  and  thou  wilt  fUIiiU  them  to  the  uttermosL 
Herein  is  our  hope.  Our  own  power—how  soon  is  it  diminished,  as  a  summer  brook 
that  dries  so  that  there  is  none  of  it  I  All  our  Tirtues  and  puiposes  of  good  are  as  a  sum- 
mer dond,  and  as  the  eaily  dew.  Thou  hast  so  royally  endoired  us  that  we  find  the  bur- 
den of  life  in  carrying  all  that  belongs  to  us  equally  and  wcU  too  great  for  our  strength; 
and  we  are  perpetually  running  to  excess,  or  are  diminished  by  lack.  We  come  short  in 
many  things,  and  in  many  things  we  overact.  On  eveiy  side  we  find  limitation,  and  imper- 
fection, and  much  sin,  and  actual,  purposed  transgression.  O  Lord  our  God  I  if  it  were  not 
for  the  hope  of  thy  help,  if  it  were  not  for  thine  own  succoring  spirit,  if  wc  did  not  float  in 
an  atmosphere  of  love,  if  we  were  not  nourished  by  the  yearning  of  thy  heart  we  should  be 
in  despair.  Nor  would  we  lift  up  one  endearor.  But  because  thou  art  bringing  us  for- 
ward f^om  inlkncy  to  the  ripeness  of  manhood  in  Christ  Jesus;  because  as  a  patient 
Teacher  thou  art  willing  to  bear  with  our  dulness,  and  with  our  fractious  disobedience; 
because,  having  lored  us  as  a  Ihithful  Parent  thou  wilt  love  us  unto  the  end;  because 
thou  hast  made  it  the  business  of  thy  love  to  take  our  fhuUs,  and  to  bear  our  infirmities 
fbr  the  curing  of  them,  therefore  hare  we  hope  and  strong  confidence.  We  are  sure  of 
salTation;  for  who  shail  pluck  us  out  of  thine  handT  and  what  shall  separate  us  from  the 
lo?e  of  Gk>d  in  Christ  Jesus  f  Our  weakness  would  destroy  us;  and  our  sins  would  sub- 
merge us;  but  our  sins  are  not  so  mighty  as  thy  Iotc;  and  our  imperfections  are  not  able 
to  stand  against  the  conquering  might  of  thy  divine  excellency.  With  thee  is  all  power 
—and  all  power  that  nourishes.  Thou  art  terrible,  and  to  be  feared;  and  yet,  behind  all 
fbar  is  the  everiasttng  flow  of  love.  By  that  thou  wilt  redeem;  by  that  thou  wilt  in  the 
end  conquer.  And  we  rejoice  in  the  inflniteness  of  thy  nature,  and  the  infinite  applioa- 
tions  of  thy  nature  to  ours;  so  that  all  of  our  life  is  but  a  getting  ready  to  be  bom,  and 
the  earth  is  but  the  womb,  and  the  morning  of  death  and  of  the  resurrection  is  our  true 
birth.  Thou  art  moulding  and  fiMhioning  every  part,  to  bring  us  forth  into  the  glozioaa 
image  of  the  true  man  in  the  heavenly  state. 

Grant  that  in  all  the  infirmities  of  life,  and  in  all  its  trials,  we  may  not  be  so  foolish  as 
not  to  know  that  we  arc  sons  of  God.  Grant  that  we  may  not  count  our  nome  here,  and 
go  about  the  tent  as  if  that  were  a  mansion,  and  look  upon  the  wilderness  as  if  that  were 
our  Father's  garden.  We  are  away  from  home  so  long  as  we  are  in  the  body  and  absent 
from  the  Lord.  May  we  therefore  look  out  of  sorrow  into  the  land  of  joy;  oat  of  trouble 
into  the  cloudless  land;  out  of  all  sin  and  remorse  into  that  blessed  land  where  there 
shall  be  no  more  sin  nor  sorrow.  If  we  shed  tears  and  groan,  being  burdened  here,  maj 
it  only  incite  in  us  a  conception  of  the  blessedness  of  that  heaven  where  thou  shalt  wipe 
every  tear  from  our  eyes,  and  where  we  shall  go  out  no  more  forever,  but  be  forever  with 
the  Lord.  We  thank  thee  even  for  glimpses  of  that  day.  We  thank  thee  for  the  inefl^ 
ble  sense  which  thou  dost  breathe  upon  us  of  peace  through  forgiveness.  We  thank 
thee  for  thy  fidelity.  We  thank  thee  for  the  pledges  which  thou  art  giving  us  evermore^ 
Thou  art  still  sending  tLy  messengers  to  encourage  us.  Thou  art  saying  to  us,  "This  is 
the  way."  When  it  seems  as  if  there  were  no  path,  when  it  is  hidden,  thine  angels  guide 
us,  and  our  feet  find  it.  We  are  never  (orsaken.  When  most  we  seem  alone,  when  we 
seem  most  cast  out,  when  we  are  forsaken  of  men,  and  despised  of  them,  we  are  nearer 
to  thee  than  ever.  For  it  is  the  nature  of  tbine  heart  to  run  first  and  most  to  those  who 
need  thee  most.  Thou  art  by  those  who  are  in  extreme  sorrow;  by  those  that  moon 
over  earthly  abuses;  by  those  who  sit  in  darkness;  by  those  who  die  for  lack  of  vision. 

And  now,  O  Lord,  we  rebuke  ourselves  that  we  ever  doubted  thee,  or  counted  out 
lives  dear  to  ns.  What  do  we  need  who  have  thee  f  Why  do  we  monm  departing  richea 
who  have  riches  that  fade  not,  in  the  heavenly  land  f  What  matters  it  though  we  are  eat 
asunderi  heart  from  heart,  if  we  are  to  be  Joined  again  in  the  bright  land  beyond,  wher« 
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in  miaapprabension  shall  oeaae;  where  all  mifltakM  shall  end;  where  all  alienations  shall 
gilow  with  endless  lore;  where  thon  shalt  nnite  again  all  to  thee,  and  aU  to  each  other, 
and  thej  ahall  behold  eaoh  other  without  spot  or  blemish,  or  anj  snch  thing  X  Oh !  grant 
ns  faith  of  this  glorioos  union  be7ond,  and  quicken  our  patience  and  our  forbearance  one 
with  another  here.  Comfort  us  in  all  our  burdens  and  discouragements.  Lead  us  as 
little  children  are  led  by  the  fiithor's  hand  along  the  rugged  path  of  life.  And  maj  we 
at  last  win  Jesus,  our  Mazk,  and  Aim,  and  the  Prise  of  our  high  calling. 

We  praj  that  thou  wilt  be  with  those  who  are  not  with  us,  but  are  of  ns,  and  whose 
longing  thoughts  brood  this  place.  Comfort  them.  Heayen  is  open  eTerjwhere;  and 
may  they  be  able,  ftom  their  sick  oouches,  to  take  something  of  the  joy  of  Uiy  salvation. 
Prepare  for  death  those  that  are  appointed  thereunto.  Walk  gently  with  them.  Do 
not  bear  them  as  unto  storms,  but  cany  them  out  of  storms  into  the  land  of  peace,  unwet 
with  tears.  Be  near  to  all  those  who  are  to  moum  and  are  to  have  the  surprise  of  sud- 
den and  orerwhelmlng  aflUctions.  Grant  that  they  may  be  comforted,  and  hold  fiut 
their  faith,  eren  as  thy  disciples  did  when  thou  wert  taken  away  from  them,  and  they 
were  scattered  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  Bemember  thine  anguish  for  thine  own, 
and  remember  all  that  are  in  anguish  now,  6r  arc  to  be  led  into  the  way  of  sharp  triaL 
And  be  with  those,  we  beseech  of  thee,  who  see  their  earthly  plans  overtumed;  upon 
whom  haye  fUlen  the  tempest,  whirling  and  sweeping  away  all  the  hopes  of  their  Ufe. 
And  grant  that  they  may  not  esteem  themselycs  oyerthrown  and  destroyed  because  their 
outward  good  is  gone,  to  whom  remains  yet  God,  and  heaven,  and  country,  and  life, 
with  the  hope  of  honor  and  truth  untarnished.  Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  they 
may  rise  up  into  spirit-wealth,  and  that  they  may  approve  their  manhood  as  superior  to 
all  outward  circumstances. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  be  with  the  tempted.  How  many  axe  there  that 
set  snares  for  their  fellow  men  I  How  mighty  is  the  scope,  and  how  cunning  is  the  wis- 
dom of  the  adrersary  of  men's  souls.  Be  with  all  those  whose  temptation  is  greater 
than  they  can  bear.  They  are  thine.  Let  them  not  tdXL  And  if  they  fall,  do  not  hate 
them.  Let  us  not  hate  them.  Lift  them  up.  Teach  us  to  imitate  thee  in  lifting  them 
up.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  that  groat  mercy  and  grace  which 
is  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  toward  the  lost  may  be  revealed  in  some  measure  toward  us. 
Oh !  let  not  our  power  and  prosperity  make  us  arrogant,  and  cold,  and  set  us  aside  from 
our  fellow  men.  By  that  which  thoU  gavest  us,  may  we  hear  thee  saying,  "  Freely  have 
ye  received,  freely  give."  May  we  be  afraid  to  be  prospered  without  growing  more 
humane,  and  more  generous.  May  we  dread  that  prosperity  which  hardens  the  heart, 
and  makes  us  proud  and  worldly. 

And  so,  dear  Lord,  dwell  with  us  all,  according  to  the  necesaitieB  of  our  case. 
Suit  thy  providence  to  oar  want.  Grant  that  we  may  adapt  ourselves  to  thy  providence. 
Lead  us  so  long  as  we  live  safely,  with  a  song,  both  by  day  and  by  night.  And  grant 
that  at  last,  when  we  shall  have  passed  through  the  scenes  of  this  mortal  life,  and  through 
the  trial  and  siege  of  death  itself,  we  may  find  heaven  more  than  ever  we  thought  it  to 
be.  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  what  thou  hast  reserved  for  those  that  love  thee. 
Hay  we  find  it  all,  and  finding  thee,  be  satisfied  with  thy  likeness. 

And  to  thy  namci  O  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  1  sh^  be  praises  everlasting.  Amm. 

PRATER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  hearenly  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  follow  with  thy  blessing  the 
word  of  troth  and  exhortation  which  we  have  spoken.  Bless  us  in  all  our  relations  one  to 
•notheb  Make  us  more  gentle.  Make  us  more  tender-hearted.  May  we  make  haste  to 
find  ezeoses  for  oor  neighbors,  but  may  we  be  rigorous  with  ourselves.  May  we  never 
forgive  oor  own  faults;  but  may  we  forgive  the  Ihults  of  everybody  else.  And  we  pray 
that  thns  we  may  learn  to  be  Just  at  home,  and  to  be  benevolent  and  humane  abroad. 
80  we  pray  that  thou  wouldat  mould  us,  that  we  may  walk  among  men  difi'using  Che 
bounty  of  0<xi's  great  love  and  kindness,  making  human  life  richer,  and  sweeter,  and 
purer,  and  more  Joyfrd,  until  at  last  thou  hast  served  thyself  by  us.  And  then  take  us 
liome  to  heftTen,  where  we  will  praise  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  evermore. 


IX. 

The  Comforting  God. 


\ 


INVOCATION. 

ThoQ  art  yery  high,  and  all  power  is  with  thee,  Abnighty  God,  but  with 
thee  is  love.  Thou  art  more  tender  than  the  weak ;  more  condescending 
than  the  lowest ;  and  thine  infinite  greatness  is  that  thou  art  generous,  and 
full  of  compassion  and  of  tender  mercy.  We  rejoice  in  thee.  We  supplicate 
thy  fayor  this  morning,  not  as  those  that  doubt  it.  We  come  asking  what 
we  are  already  receiying,  because  thou  hast  made  it  sweet  to  ask  the  things 
Which  we  shall  haye.  Bless  us,  O,  our  Father  I  Clothe  us,  this  morning,  as 
parents  clothe  their  children  for  days  of  joy.  Grant  that  we  may  be  this 
day  clothed  so  that  we  shall  appear  beautiful  to  thee,  and  so  that  thou  shalt 
look  with  favor  upon  us,  and  r^oice  in  us.  Lift  us  up  into  that  sphere  in 
which  we  shall  rejoice  with  thee ;  and  sanctify  the  services  of  the  sanctuary 
—our  reading,  our  prayer,  our  songs  of  praise,  our  meditation,  our  acts  of 
instruction  and  devotion.  And  may  the  whole  day  be  blessed  of  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  COMFOETING  GOD. 


-•••- 


**  Now  our  Lord  Jaras  Christ  bimselt  and  God,  eren  our  Fufher.  whioh  h^th  loTod  m,  and 
hath  giren  na  everlaBtiiig  oonsolation  and  good  hope  through  grace,  oomfort  yoir  hearts,  aad 
•tablish  you  in  erery  good  word  and  work."— S.  THBsa.  H.  16, 17. 


-•••» 


There  are  happy  and  easy  souls  that  are  buoyed  up  by  inward  hope- 
fulness and  outward  prosperities,  who  can  hardly  underatand  the  need 
of  so  much  being  said  about  God's  consolations,  and  who  scarcely  derive 
any  light  or  comfort  from  those  numerous  passages  in  the  word  of  God 
that  to  others  are  like  water  in  the  wilderness. 

There  are  some,  less  happy,  who,  in  themselves,  in  their  friends,  in 
the  church,  in  the  world,  see  full  enough  for  anxiety,  often  for  discour- 
agement, and  sometimes  even  for  despondency. 

There  are  many  who  to  themselves  seem  to  have  a  hard  time  in  life ; 
and  to  all  such,  whether  this  feeling  be  founded  on  reality,  or  upon  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  the  troubles  that  they  bear,  the  words  that  I  have 
read,  and  such  like  words,  must  come  with  peculiar  cheer. 

There  is  a  singular  sweetness  in  this  and  similar  passages,  when  they 
are  regarded  as  voices  sent  down  to  men  in  their  straggles  Uurough  life. 
They  are  like  open  glades  in  a  dark  forest,  where  the  sun  lies  on  warm 
banks,  the  father  of  many  flowers.  And  so  these  openings  with  sum- 
mer in  them  have  peculiar  relish  and  charm  to  many. 

There  is  a  recognition  in  the  word  of  God,  of  human  need.  There 
is  a  condescending  element  in  truth,  as  in  the  Master.  There'  is 
in  it  a  sympathy  with  men  that  is  utterly  unlike  nature,  which  has  no 
voice  of  sympathy,  if  you  interpret  it  from  the  material  side,  but  only 
inflexible,  immutable  law,  saying,  '^The  soul  that  obeys  shall  live,  and 
that  is  its  own  look-out ;  and  the  soul  that  disobeys  shaU  die,  and  I  do 
not  care."  Nature,  as  interpreted  by  material  law,  gives  birth  to  men, 
throws  them  out,  as  it  were,  into  this  wilderness,  and  says  to  every- 
one, ''Let  strength  pi-evail."  Life  is  called  a  ''battle  of  existence." 
Men  suffer.    They  are  told,  coolly,  that  they  have  broken  the  law, 
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and  that  they  mnst  expect  to  suffer.  Are  they  that  enjoy  always 
keepers  of  the  law  T  That  qaestion  is  not  often  mooted.  But  there  is 
with  many,  looking  into  the  course  of  nature,  a  sense  of  its  hardness 
and  coldness— especially  to  all  such  as  are  on  the  shadowy  side  of  its 
favors.  And  when  they  open  the  word  of  God,  and  find  that  God  is 
not  a  governing  force  alone,  but  a  tender  Father,  who  thinks  of  men, 
and  cares  for  their  infirmities,  just  as  a  fiither  in  the  household  thinks 
of  his  children,  and  cares  for  their  infirmities,  not  taking  delight  in 
those  that  are  grown  up  half  so  much  as  in  those  that  are  not  grown, 
whose  very  ipistakes  are  in  some  sense  dear  to  him — ^when  they  find  in 
the  revelation  of  God  such  a  Being  as  this,  it  is  a  source  of  great  cheer 
and  comfort  to  them. 

Consider  this  passage,  then,  as  a  revelation  of  God's  disposition. 
^^Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself"  That  Lb  much,  but  there  is  more— 
^^and  God."  And  then,  as  if  that  word  Ood  would  not  be  fruitful  in 
their  imagination — ''  even  our  Father."  That  brings  him  down  and  draws 
him  very  near.  And  as  if  the  word  Father^  as  applied  to  a  Being  who 
has  such  an  unmense  family — ^the  universe — were  not  enough,  the  apostle 
still  qualifies  it — '^  which  hath  loved  us."  And  as  if  that  declaration 
would  require  still  further  opening,  he  adds,  ^'  and  hath  given  us  ever- 
lasting consolation,  and  good  hope  through  grace" — ^bi*eaking  away 
the  misty  horizon,  and  giving  us  to  see  the  whole  sweep  and  strength 
of  the  coming  life.  But  as  that  is  something  afar  off,  the  apostle  seems 
to  go  back  again  and  show  that  not  alone  this  future  glory,  but  some- 
thing nearer  and  more  personal,  is  given.  ^'Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  and  God,  even  our  Father,  which  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  giv- 
en us  everlasting  consolation  and  good  hope  thi*ough  grace,  comfort 
your  hearts,  and  stablish  you  in  every  good  word  and  work." 

Now,  if  a  man  is  comforted  in  his  very  heart,  and  if  he  is  estab- 
lished in  every  '^  word  "  (in  all,  his  sayings),  and  in  every  "  work  "  (in 
all  his  doings),  what  more  can  he  have !  What  more  can  a  man 
ask  than  a  revelation  which  biings  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  near  to  him 
as  his  personal  Friend,  and  God  as  his  Father,  with  the  promise  in  his 
hand  of  iounortality  and  glory ;  hope  through  gi'ace  being  brought  in 
fo  comfort  him,  and  to  comfort  him  in  the  very  source  of  his  feelings, 
his  heart — and  to  give  him  that  comfort  not  as  a  mere  luxury,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  it  shall  work  out  in  practical  forms,  and  establish  him 
in  the  whole  of  his  life — in  all  that  he  speaks,  all  that  he  purposes,  and 
all  that  he  does  T 

I  cannot  read  such  a  passage  as  this  without  feeling  that  it  is  like  ^ 
mother's  putting  her  hand  on  her  child's  head  and  soothing  it,  and 
stroking  down  its  curls,  and  fondling  it,  or  putting  her  arms  about  it^ 
and  caressinii:  it      As  a  mother  not  simply  speaks,  but  in  a  thousand 
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winnmg  ways  carries  oat  the  words  in  practice,  so  when  I  read  this 
passage,  it  is  as  though  God's  Spirit  caressed  me,  and  was  bringing  me 
comfort  ''  Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  God,  even  our 
Father,  which  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  us  everlasting,  consolation, 
and  good  hope  through  grace,  comfort  your  hearts,  and  stablish  you 
in  every  good  word  and  work/*  It  is  music  to  me,  it  has  been  music 
to  many,  and  I  trust  that  it  is  music  to  many  here. 

Consider,  also,  the  sympathy  and  the  fatherly  aspect  in  which  God 
is  here  represented,  as  contrasted  with  the  sternness  and  rigor  of  that 
holy  God  that  is  taught  and  conceived  of  too  often.  It  is,  to  be  sure, 
trae  that  God  is  the  Vindicator  of  truth,  and  that  he  will  not  spare, 
finally,  the  guilty.  It  is  true  that  our  God  is  a  '^  consuming  fire."  It 
is  true  on  the  one  hand  that  there  is  an  element  and  that  there  are  attri- 
butes of  God  which  are  fitted  to  deal  with  matter,  with  pure  force,  with 
resisting  dispositions  that  live  in  groveling  appetites  and  passions,  and 
are  unsusceptible  to  any  higher  motives,  and  must  be  roused  up  and 
stimulated  by  the  vigor  of  these  lower,  and,  I  might  say,  physical  mo- 
tives. And  yet)  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  side  of  God 
which  is  fitted  to  be  preached  to  men  in  their  lowest  savagism,  and 
which  has  a  certain  stimulating,  rousing  power.  It  is  that  view  of  God 
which  is  to  be  preached  when  nothing  else  will  reach  men. 

How  is  it  with  a  father  who  chides  his  son  !  First  he  says,  '^  Stop, 
my^n,  and  think.**  If  that  does  not  do,  he  says,  '^Remember  that 
my  feelings  are  bound  up  in  you.  I  beseech  of  you,  consider  this. 
Take  it  to  heart*'  If  the  boy  will  neither  take  it  to  head  nor  to  heart, 
then  the  father  interposes,  and  says,  '^My  son,  it  must  not  be.*'  And 
if  that  is  not  sufficient,  he  says,  '^It  shall  not  be.  I  stand  here  not 
only  to  make  you  happy,  but  to  make  your  brothers  and  sisters  happy ; 
and  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  happiness."  He 
tries  the  child  with  reason,  and  affection,  and  authority  $  and  if  the 
child  is  insensible  to  all  of  these,  he  tries  a  littie  phyHeal  persuasion  / 
and  that  brings  the  child  to. 

How  was  itt  The  child  was  livitag,  as  it  were,  down  so  low  in  his 
nature  that  he- was  susceptible  to  no  other  than  a  physical  motive ;  and 
this  alternative  motive  was  ready  when  nothing  else  would  do.  It 
was  the  most  desperate  remedy. 

It  is  so  with  God.  The  fullness,  the  blossom  of  his  nature  resides 
up  in  the  realm  of  intelligence  and  moral  excellence  and  affection ;  and 
if  men  only  know  how  to  pluck  the  firdt  of  the  higher  life,  they  shall 
always  be  dealt  with  by  gentleness,  and  sweetness,  and  caressing  ten- 
derness :  but,  rather  than  that  they  should  perish,  (rod  interposes  his 
authority,  and  says,  ^'  I  will  by  no  means  dear  the  guilty.  He  that  sins, 
let  him  do  it  at  his  peril**    And  if  this  does  not  turn  the  man,  then  God 
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.  represented  in  our  text  as  Father,  how  foil  of  cheer  and  consolation  is 
the  view  which  is  presented ! 

This  view  of  comfort  which  is  contained  in  onr  text^  may  be  carried 
out  in  many  particulars.  Christian  life  is  ordained  to  comfort  us  in 
our  struggles,  for  instance,  with  fear.  *^Fear  hath  torment"  It  is  a 
tormentor.  It  haunts  men,  night  and  day.  Great  fears  may  come  sel- 
dom ;  but  the  poison  emery,  the  dust  of  fear,  comes  in,  as  it  were,  at 
every  crevice,  and  settles  down  upon  every  fair  thing  in  life.  There 
are  innumerable  petty  fears.  There  are  ten  thousand  little  hauntings. 
How  full  IB  life  of  fear  which  takes  away  from  men  the  enjoyment  of 
their  prosperity  I  Fear  stands  by  the  cradle,  and  threatens  the  mother; 
and  all  her  love  and  thankfulness  cannot  make  her  happy  while  fear 
scowls  and  threatens.  The  spectre  of  fear  hovers  between  lovers,  and 
they  dread  and  suffer.  It  shoots  like  a  meteor  along  the  twilight  med- 
itations of  evening.  It  hides  the  sun  at  noonday  with  douds.  It 
threatens  health  with  sickness,  and  sickness  with  death,  and  death  with, 
numberless  teiTors.  Cares  are  the  offspring  of  fear.  They  sting  like 
noxious  insects  in  tropical  nights.  Fear  discourages  poveiiy.  It  takes 
ease  away  from  riches.  It  is  the  persecutor  of  ambition.  It  is  the 
parasite  of  conscience.  It  plants  upon  conscience  its  own  evil  growth, 
until  sometimes  conscience  is  but  an  inquisitor,  with  a  whip  of  scor- 
pions. Fear  perpetually  exaggerates.  It  is  ahvays  changing,  and 
coming  up  in  new  forms,  and  always  dread  forms.  It  is  full  of  illu- 
sions. All  the  way  through  it  is  undermining,  undermining,  under- 
mining, the  joys  and  hopes  of  life.  And  all  this,  too,  in  the  realm 
where  Christ  has  been  revealed.  Oo  from  house  to  house  and  mark 
down  how  large  a  play  there  is  of  fear ;  how  much  of  motive  is  fear ; 
how  largely  men  work  for  fear  of  more  suffering  than  they  choose  to 
have.  Aiyl  see  how  men  are  restrained  by  fear,  standing  in  the  place 
of  conscience.  See  how  fear  is  like  broken  glass,  every  particle  of 
which  cuts  the  foot  that  treads  on  it  How  is  fear  the  destroyer  of 
men's  peace,  perpetually  rasping  them,  and  beating  them  with  small 
whips,  or  large  ones ;  as  the  case  may  be.  One  would  think  that  the 
name  of  the  God  who  governs  this  world  was  Fear. 

Right  over  against  the  gloomy  face  of  fear  stands  the  Lord  Jesus 
Chi-ist,  and  these  words  of  ineffable  cheer:  "Our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist  him- 
self, and  God,  even  our  Father,  which  hath  loved  us,  hath  given  us 
everlasting  consolation,  and  good  hope  through  grace,  comfort  your 
heaits !"  That  is  just  what  hearts  that  are  sick  want-— com/brf/  and 
they  have  it  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  in  the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  no- 
where else,  in  such  measure,  or  with  such  pertinency  of  application. 

Consider,  too,  the  discouragements  which  men  endure  from  an  ex- 
actiufi:  conscience.     How  numberless  they  are !     Conscience  gives  to 
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life  a  certain  rigor  wbich  makes  it  almost  fruitless  of  joy.  Men  wres- 
tle with  their  conscience,  and  throw  it  off  entirely,  and  then  it  acts  only 
as  a  remorse.  If  conscience  is  aotiye,  and  men  are  looking  out  brfore- 
hand  for  the  path  of  duty,  what  infinite  anxieties  does  it  ercite  I  And 
when,  from  day  to  day,  men  measure  their  real  life  by  their  ideal  of 
life,  what  numberless  soirows  does  it  bring  I  What  discouragements 
do  men  feel  who  are  living  by  conscience!  One's  ideal  is  forever  lising, 
«nd  conduct  never  keeps  pace  with  duty.  There  is,  therefore,  always 
^lis  fatal  discord  between  the  ideal  and  the  real  And  if  a  man  is  at- 
tempting to  live  by  conscience,  he  is  going  through  that  struggle  which 
is  described  in  the  7th  of  Romans.  He  would  fain  do  g6od.  The  law, 
the  rule  of  goodness,  is  holy  and  just  He  loves  it  ^' after  the  in- 
ward man."  His  reason  approves  it,  and  his  moral  sentiments  approve 
it,  and  he  strives  after  it  But,  when  he  would  do  good,  ^vilia present 
with  him.  And  this  is  the  experience  of  every  man  who  is  attempting 
to  live  by  his  conscience. 

Then  comes  the  declaration,  ^^Gk>d,  your  Father,  who  has  loved  you, 
and  given  you  hope  of  immortality,  will  also  comfort  you  in  this  very 
strife  and  struggle  of  your  consdence.'* 

Contrast  this  summery  cheerfulness,  this  happiness  of  the  apos- 
tle's exhortation,  with  that  desolateness  which  springs  up  in  men  who 
look  out  upon  spiritual  life  at  large,  as  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  this  world.  How  disconsolate  the  cause  of  God  has  often 
seemed  among  men !  The  force  of  society  is  so  strong,  the  force  of 
custom  is  so  strong,  the  strifes  of  life  are  so  strong,  and  the  lower  ani- 
mal passions  are  so  immeasurably  stronger  than  the  moral  sentiments 
and  the  reason,  that,  when  men  think  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  divine 
economy,  and  that  the  duty  is  incumbent  upon  each  one  to  bring  up 
that  kingdom  in  ''which  dwelleth  righteousness,"  and  that  right  over 
against  this  kingdom  is  a  gulf  stream  of  corruption,  they  are  disconso- 
late at  the  work.  They  say,  ''There  is  no  use.  The  little  that  a  man 
can  do  bears  no  proportion  to  the  vast  wilderness  that  grows  with  ram- 
pant luxuriance  in  iniquity." 

What  if  a  man  should  attempt  to  reclaim  all  the  land  on  the  ^lobe, 
the  earth  being  his  farmt  What  if  he  should  undertake  to  drain 
all  Ihe  marshes,  enrich  all  the  deserts,  subdue  all  low  and  untractable 
ground,  and  put  in  the  plow,  and  bring  to  harvest  the  toll  of  every 
acre  of  ground  t  What  a  discouraging  business  that  would  be !  When 
a  man  had  worked,  and  put  other  men  to  woric,  as  much  as  he  could, 
he  would  not  have  clipped  the  fiinges  of  the  foi'ests,  even.  His  work 
would  be  contemptible,  in  comparison  with  the  task  he  had  set  out  to 
perfoim.  If  a  man  has  five  hundred  acres ;  if  he  has  half  of  that ;  yes. 
if  he  has  a  hundred  acres,  or  even  half  of  that,  he  has  all  that  he  can 
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» 
properly  cnltivate.  If  he  id  a  good  &nner,  ten  acres  are  enough.  Bat 
if  a  man  should  attempt  to  take  in  the  whole  globe,  and  eradicate  the 
rocksy  and  subdue  the  wildernesses,  and  cleanse  the  soil  of  all  noxious 
things,  and  plant  good  seed,  and  give  them  the  sun  and  air  which  th^ 
need,  and  to  do  it  in  his  life-time,  qr  any  considerable  part  of  it,  would 
it  not  damp  his  enterprise  and  discourage  his  industry  T 

Yet  that  is  easy  compared  with  bringing  up  the  race  on  the  globe 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  sweetness  of  that 
love  which  is  breathed  by  Christ  on  the  human  soul.  When  you  look 
upon  the  work  of  God  in  regenerating  a  single  human  soul,  it  is  multi- 
tudinous ;  it  is  infinite.  And  when  men  go  from  the  individual  to  the 
household,  and  from  the  household  to  the  neighborhood,  and  from  the 
neighborhood  to  the  village,  and  from  the  village  to  the  city,  and  from 
the  city  to  the  .state,  and  fr*om  the  state  to  the  nation,  and  ti'om  the 
nation  to  all  nations,  and  look  upon  the  cause  of  God  everywhere,  and 
think,  ^''  This  is  the  work  which  is  purposed  of  God  in  the  truth, 
and  by  his  providence,  and  his  grace,  and  every  one  of  us  is  enlisted 
in  it,  as  soldiers,  teachers,  husbandmen,  laborers  in  God's  vineyard," 
they  are  discouraged.  They  say,  '^The  declaration  of  Christ  tiiat 
the  field  U  the  worlds  must  be  a  figure  of  speech."  And  how  few 
people  there  are  who  hang  over  the  globe,  and  take  in  the  ages,  as 
Christ  did,  feeling  for  men,  and  bearing  them  in  the  bosom  of  his  care 
and  thought  I  How  many  there  are  that  look  out  upon  the  great  work 
of  G^d  in  this  world, — the  work  that  is  dear  to  him,  ai)d  the  work  that 
must  come  to  pass, — as  a  child,  in  a  stormy  evening,  from  the  fisher's 
cottage  door,  looks  upon  the  thundeiing  sea,  and  the  scowling  heavens, 
and  dares  not  go  out,  but  shudders,  and  shuts  the  door,  and  sets  him- 
self down  in  his  own  little  quiet  nook  I  And  when  men  attempt  this 
work,  how  discouraged  they  become  I  How  they  need,  above  all  other 
things,  a  strengthening  faith,  a  cheeiiul  hope,  and  a  sense  of  God  pre- 
sent, and  omnipotent  in  goodness,  to  bring  confidence  to  their  discour- 
agement I 

But  more  familiar,  perhaps,  and  universal,  are  the  sadnesses  which 
spring  up  in  our  domestic,  our  economic,  our  secular  life.  The  whole 
economy  of  labor,  of  weai'iness,  of  ill-health,  of  straitened  cuxsumstan- 
ces,  of  poverty,  of  strifes,  of  misunderstandings,  of  apprehensions,  of 
anxiety  as  to  what  we  shall  eat  and  diink  and  wear ;  the  conflict  of 
friends ;  the  annoyances  wliich  are  occasioned  by  the  falling  ont  of 
othera  around  about  us ;  the  ten  thousand  misadventures,  no  one  of 
which  is  much  in  itself,  but  which  in  the  mass  are,  like  a  cloud  of  dust, 
annoying — these  come  in  to  destroy  our  peace.  And  how  many  there 
are  who,  week  by  week,  think  of  the  Sabbath  day  as  a  vacation  from 
carel 
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There  are  many  that  walk  well-clad,  and  in  yelyet,  whose  way  is 
easy,  and  who  have  no  anxieties  as  to  their  life ;  and  yet,  within  the 
sound  of  their  voice  are  scores  and  hundreds  who  awake  from  uneasy 
dreams,  saying,  ^'  Give  me  this  day  my  daily  bread."  You  do  not 
know  what  scope  there  is  in  that  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  You 
do  not  know  how  many  there  are  who  look  upon  their  children  and  put 
a  mother's  heart  into  that  prayer,  and  send  it  throbbing  before  God — 
^  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  You  do  not  know  how  many 
there  are  to  whom  fear  comes  as  a  barbed  arrow  from  the  bow  of  pov- 
erty. You  do  not  know,  how  many  are  goaded  by  duty.  You  do 
not  know  how  many  there  are  in  this  congregation  who  thank  God  that 
he  has  ^ven  them  a  dress  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  sit  in  the  midst 
of  his  people  unwatched  and  unrebuked.  You  do  not  know  what  a 
fight  is  going  on  in  the  lives  of  many.  There  are  lions  and  bears  and 
tigers  in  the  wilderness  and  in  the  desert ;  but  I  tell  you  there  are  no 
such  wild  beasts  as  those  which  are  in  men's  houses  and  spheres  of  life. 
There  are  ten  thousand  misunderstandings,  and  quarrels,  and  misappre- 
hensions, which,  mingled  in  life's  cup,  make  it  bitter;  and  men  drink 
it  to  the  very  dregs. 

All  is  not  as  fair  as  it  seems.  And  when  our  streets  are  swept  and 
garnished,  I  sometimes  walk  in  them  as  in  a  vain  show,  and  say  to  my- 
self "  Why  need  men  go  to  theatres  !  What  dramas  there  are  here  !" 
Every  house  is  a  stage  where  plays  are  enacted.  The  old  saying  is 
that  there  is  a  skeleton  in  even/  house,  A  skeleton  T  There  are  a  hun- 
dred of  them  in  some  houses,  that  stalk  all  night  and  walk  all  day,  in  the 
form  of  miseries  and  troubles  and  trials — and  that  among  persons  who 
call  themselves  Christians.  How  few  there  are  that  ai'e  sweet-tempered ! 
How  few  there  are  that  are  serene  I  How  few  there  are  th^t  know 
what  peace  means,  even  for  one  hour  I  How  few  there  are  that  have 
the  mark  of  God  on  their  brow,  and  in  then*  eye  I  How  few  there  are 
who  carry  with  them  the  summer  of  faith  and  the  serenity  of  victoryl 
How  few  there  are  that  carry  the  presence  of  God  with  them  I  How 
few  there  are  that  are  really  happy  1 

Now,  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  and  ever^nwearied  breaking  of  the 
surge  on  the  shore  of  experience,  how  cheerAil,  how  joyous  are  the 
words,  of  God  I  There  is  one  reason  why  the  Bible  will  never  be  upset 
iust  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  You  may  prove  to  me  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  inspiration  ;  you  may  prove  that  this  Book  was 
dug  out  of  a  rock;  you  may  destroy  the  prophets*  authority;  you 
may  take  from  the  apostles  then*  authority ;  you  may  take  away  the 
theory  that  the  Bible  came  in  any  sense  from  God.  Yet  there  is  that 
m  this  Book  which  will  keep  it  intact  and  make  it  potential  as  long  as 
there  is  a  heart  to  feel  sorrow  or  to  beat  with  hope.   It  is  its  humanity. 
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It  is  its  ooorage.  It  is  the  might  and  power  of  its  love.  It  is  the  yast 
sympathy  which  wraps  mankind  as  the  atmosphere  wraps  the  globe.  It 
is  its  thought  and  care  for  men  in  all  their  wants.  For  the  poor,  the 
needy,  the  weak,  the  helpless,  the  crying,  the  sighing,  the  disconraged, 
the  down-ti-odden,  the  unvictorions,  the  captives,  little  children,  mighty 
monarchs,  peasants,  nobles — ^for  all  men — there  is  here  a  throb  and  a 
yearning.  There  are  thousands  of  blessings  held  out  to  them — strength, 
bread,  fruit,  water,  wine,  swords,  spears— eyeiything  for  humanity — 
whatever  they  need  in  their  masterly  struggles  in  this  world.  This 
Book  is  an  ark  into  which  men  will  run,  as  long  as  the  world  stands, 
for  sucoor  and  consolation.  And  who  should  have  made  such  a  Book 
as  this,  as  a  way  cast  up  on  which  ^'the  i-ansomed  of  the  Lord  shall  re- 
turn, and  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their 
heads,**  if  it  be  not  OodT 

Let  me  read  you  some  of  these  very  points  of  encouragement  from 

this  Book.     Listen  to  a  few  words  from  the  49th  chapter  of  Isaiah : 
Zion  Mid.  "  The  Lord  liath,,^arflf  forsaken  me,  and  my  Ix>rd  hath  foiigotten  me." 
Oh  I  how  many  have  felt  that  God  had  forsaken  them  I   How  many 

have  mourned  and  felt  that  the  heavens  over  them  were  brass,  and  that 

the  eaith  was  as  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  wilderness  I 
Kow  hear  the  answer: 
*<  Can  a  woman  forget  her  Backing  child,  that  she  should  not  hare  compassion  on 

the  son  of  her  womb  f    Yea,  they  maj  forget;  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee.    Behold,  I  haTe 

graren  thee  npon  the  palms  of  my  hands;  thy  walls  are  oontinaaUy  before  me." 

What  is  it  in  the  journey,  what  is  it  in  the  bivouac^  what  is  it  on 
the  field  where  the  wounded  are  weltering  in  their  blood,  that  one  last 
looks  upon?  There  in  the  hand  is  the  little  daguerreotype  of  the  wife 
and  children.  The  last  gaze  is  on  that  And  the  Lord  says,  "  Your 
portrait  is  graven  on  my  hands.  I  carry  it  on  my  palms,  ever  before 
m&  I  never  lift  up  my  hands  to  the  stars  that  I  do  not  see  it.  I 
never  stretch  out  my  hands  to  fulfill  the  decrees  of  omnipotence,  that 
that  picture  does  not  &11  upon  my  eyes." 

Think  what  language  this  is  to  come  from  the  lips  of  the  Crowned 
Head  of  the  universe.    Think  what  comfort  and  cheei*  there  is  in  it. 

Look  at  these  other  words  in  the  40th  chapter  of  Isaiah.     You  do 

not  read  Isaiah  half  enough.     There  are  great  things  in  that  book. 

'*  Why  sayest  thoa,  O  Jacob,  and  speakest,  O  Israel,  My  way  is  hid  flrom  the  Lord, 
and  my  judgment  is  passed  over  from  my  God  ?" 

How  many  of  you  that  have  come  down  to  the  great  city,  and  wan- 
dered lonesome  along  the  streets,  have  said,  "  There  is  no  person  liv- 
ing, that  I  know  o^  who  cares  for  me.  If  I  were  to  die  to-moirow, 
nobody  would  shed  a  tear  over  me.   I  am  alone  in  the  world,  and  there 

is  nobody  to  think  of  me !"    But  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord : 

*'  Hast  thou  not  known  f  hast  thon  not  heard,  that  the  everlasting  Gk>d,  the  Lord, 
the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fidnteth  not,  neither  is  weaiyf  there  is  no  seaieli- 
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iag  of  hiB  andentandiiig.  He  giT»th  power  to  the  taint;  and  to  them  that  hare  do 
might  he  ineieaaeth  strength.  Sren  the  joutha  shall  faint  and  be  weaiy,  and  the  young 
men  shall  ntterlj  fall;  but  thej  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength; 
they  shall  mount  np  with  wings  as  eagles  j  they  shall  nm  and  not  be  weaiy;  and  they 
■hall  walk  and  not  tahkV 

These  are  but  smgle  bloflsoms  plucked  out  from  whole  trees  full 
that  abound  in  this  garden  of  the  Lord. 

Cobsi^ter,  next,  some  of  the  methods  of  comfort  which  experience 
has  revealed  to  us.  When,  in  our  struggle  of  ChristiaQ  life,  we  are 
discouraged  at  our  own  pride  and  selfishness ;  when  we  are  discouraged 
because  we  make  so  little  head  agamst  our  temper,  because  our  pas- 
sions seem  not  to  be  oyeroome,  or  weakened  only  by  the  changes  of 
life  and  the  progress  of  old  age ;  when  we  look  at  ourselves,  and  our 
whole  way  of  life,  and  are  discom'aged  thereby,  how  much  sweetness 
and  beauty  and  comfort  and  encouragement  there  frequently  is  in  the 
beautiful  lives  of  others  I  We  look  upon  one  and  another,  and  £eel 
that  to  look  upon  them  is  a  renewal  of  our  faith — ^the  embodiment  of 
Christian  peace  and  serenity.  One  single  Christian  in  a  neighborhood^ 
I  had  almost  said,  is  enough.  You  do  not  want  a  light-house  at  every 
point  on  the  shore.  One  every  few  leagues  is  sufBdent  to  point  out 
the  way.  It  would  be  better,  of  course,  if  light-houses  were  multiplied 
so  as  to  cast  daylight  over  all  the  night  scene ;  but  one  here  and  there 
on  prominent  points  saves  men.  It  would  be  better  if  whole  house- 
holds lived  in  a  serene  and  beautiful  Christian  &ith ;  but  one  faithM 
servant  in  a  household  may  save  it  I  have  seen  the  slave-woman 
whose  fidelity  was  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  William  Wiit — ^that 
eminent  Richmond  lawyer.  I  have  known  of  oases  in  which  slaves 
carried  salvation  to  whole  plantations.  I  have  known  domestic  ser- 
vants that  lived  such  disinterested  and  beautiful  lives,  that  members  of 
the  household  were  converted  through  the  influence  of  their  example. 
The  blossoms  are  not  always  on  the  tops  of  the  trees.  They  ai'e  some- 
times on  the  branches  that  are  down  near  the  ground.  I  have  seen 
aunts,  I  have  seen  maiden  sisters,  I  have  seen  plain  sewing  women,  I 
have  seen  the  lowest  in  poverty,  who  stood  with  such  erect,  sweet, 
pure,  heavenly-mindedness,  that  it  was  worth  a  man's  while  to  go  and 
look  at  them,  to  renew  his  own  fiuth  in  himself  Men  are  firequently 
comforted  and  cheered  by  the  exemplary  lives  of  those  who  are  living 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

Sometimes  I  have  heard  these  same  people  say  that  it  was  a  mys- 
tery to  them  that  God  should  have  debanred  them  fi*om  the  u^fulness 
that  they  longed  for ;  that  they  should  have  been  made  obscure ;  that 
they  should  have  no  tongue  for  speakinig.  I  laugh  at  them!  Dc  you 
snppose  that  when  a  honeysuckle  blossoms,  and  its  fragrance  goes 
abroad,  it  has  any  idea  how  £eu*  it  goes  t    It  leaves  the  blossom*  and  the 
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stem  and  vine  know  no  more  about  it  It  is  wafted  by  the  wind.  It 
is  sent  through  all  the  neighborhood.  And  the  blossom  does  not  know 
how  it  sheds  its  sweetness  everywhere.  It  is  unconscious.  Do  you 
suppose  a  candle  in  an  eminent  place  knows  how  much  light  it  sends 
out,  or  how  many  see  it  T  Do  you  suppose  a  star  knows  what  is  ssdd 
about  it?  It)  too,  is  unconscious.  And  it  is  the  unconscious  power 
of  a  symmetrical  Christian  life  and  character  that  is  the  yety  richness 
and  power  of  it,  frequently. 

So,  too,  the  victorious  issue  of  tried  souls  is  a  comfort  to  those  who 
are  in  the  trial.  When,  on  a  hard  fought  field,  the  shout  goes  qp  on 
either  wing,  those  that  are  in  the  centre,  and  are  well  nigh  overcome, 
hearing  it,  know  that  there  is  victory  on  some  part  of  the  field,  and 
take  courage,  and  redouble  their  blows,  and  pi*ess  forward.  Oftentimes 
the  comfort  that  comes  firom  seeing  others  victorious,  brings  victory 
to  us. 

Oh  I  to  see  men  that  have  been  much  tried  get  through  safely ;  to 
stand  by  men  who  feared  death,  and  see  them  go  into  the  river  to  find 
that  all  fear  is  taken  away  from  them ;  to  question  them  as  they  go 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  hear  them  say,  ^'I  fear  no  evil ;"  to  hear  their 
voices  after  we  lose  them  from  sight ;  to  hear  the  rustle  of  va^e 
sounds,  as  of  heavenly  music  from  that  exceeding  throng  on  the  oUier 
side,  that  bear  them  victoriously  home — ^this  gives  comfoit.  Can  any 
man  stand  and  witness  the  depaiture  of  a  man  from  this  life,  and  his 
victory  over  death,  without  feeling  more  fortitude,  more  faith  and  more 
courage  for  his  own  battle  t  No  man  ever  went  through  where  there 
was  ti'emendous  odds  against  him,  and  gained  a  victory  for  himself 
that  he  did  not  gain  a  victory  for  multitudes  besides.  We  do  not  know 
when  we  are  fighting  for  ourselves,  how  many  battles  we  are  fighting 
for  othera,  too.  A  man  who  has  overcome  temper,  or  passion,  or  ava- 
rice ;  a  man  who  has  brought  his  whole  life  out  on  a  Christian  plane, 
and  has  been  a  captain  and  not  a  private,  is  made  a  leader  of  multitudes 
beside ;  and  all  that  look  upon  him  feel  that  God  is  establishing  their 
hearts  in  the  way  of  virtue. 

In  this  way  it  is  that  we  derive  great  consolation  from  looking  back 
through  the  lives  of  holy  men.  There  is  a  picture  gallery  opened  in 
^^  11th  of  Hebrews.  Paul's  picture  gallery  it  is.  In  England,  a  great 
while  ago,  a  national  galleiy  was  gotten  up ;  and  all  the  kings  (the 
pooi-est  they  had),  and  nobles,  and  literary  chai-acters,  and  scientists, 
and  whiij  not,  had  a  place  in  it;  It  was  a  veiy  good  and  noble  thing. 
If  we  wei-e  to  begin  now  it  would  not  cost  us  much,  because  there  are 
not  many  that  we\  would  need  to  collect  in  our  day ;  but  this  establish- 
es A  g^lery  whi^  presents  to  the  eye  pictures  of  men  who  have 
achieved  and  done  worthily  is  a  glorious  conception.    Paul  set  up  one, 
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and  gathered  ail  the  poor  and  needy,  and  those  that  were  counted  nn- 
,  worthy  of  honor,  and  set  them  around  about  this  magnificent  chapter — 
more  magnificent  than  any  other,  ex^pt  the  next  one  to  it  I  like  to 
go  round,  as  Paul  did,  and  look  upon  them,  and  think  how  they  suf- 
fered, and  what  they  achieved,  and  how  long  their  power  has  lasted. 
There  too  are  the  singers,  and  they  are  singing  still.  David  was  never 
so  musical  as  to^y.  There  are  the  wise  and  the  philosophia  The  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon  were  never  so  fitting  as  to  day.  There  are  the  sub- 
lime old  teachers  and  statesmen  indeed — ^the  prophets  that  attempted 
to  found  conunonwealths  on  moral  ideas.  They  were  never  so  wise, 
and  their  wisdom  was  never  so  much  in  place,  as  to-day.  There  are  all 
those  men  that  were  hewn,  and  exiled,  and  driven  out  in  the  olden 
time. 

Now,  let  us  open  a  Christian  gallery,  and  take  all  men  that  have  been 
martyrs ;  all  men  that,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  truth,  have  left  home 
and  country,  and  lived  in  mountains  and  caves ;  aU  men  that  have  ex- 
iled themselves,  and  wasted  their  lives  in  dungeons  and  hospitals;  all 
men  that  have  stood  patiently  in  their  lot,  and  suffered,  and  died,  and 
gained  their  victory,  and  gone  to  glory.  I  look  upon  the  portraits  of 
these  men,  and  say,  ^'That  grace  which  has  carried  every  one  of  them 
through,  can  carry  me  througL"  That  grace  which  made  a  saint  out 
of  so  tumultuous  a  nature  as  Peter ;  that  grace  which  could  take  such 
a  nature  as  John's,  who  invoked  fire  on  the  heads  of  the  villagers 
because  they  would  not  receive  Christ,  and  make  it  so  sweet  that  it 
was  saccharine :  that  grace  which  ti*ansfonned  the  most  fiery  temper, 
and  took  away  the  desire  for  vengeance  from  men,  can  subdue  the 
hardness  and  obduracy  of  our  hearts. 

We  are  not  the  first  men  who  have  been  on  God's  forge.  He  has 
had  thousands  on  his  anvil  before.  He  knows  the  infliction  of  every 
instrument,  and  how  to  temper  every  blow.  It  is  the  same  blessed 
Gk>d  that  is  workman  stilL  And  when  I  look  upon  the  virtues  of  those 
old  saints,  and  the  victories  that  are  occurring  now,  from  day  to  day, 
I  am  comforted  and  cheered. 

Once  more,  God  comforts  by  the  peculiar  comforting  effect  which 
there  is'  in  his  soul  resting  on  ours.  Christian  brethren,  do  you  believe 
in  the  Holy  Ghost  T  Do  you  believe  that  God's  sun  actually  comes 
into  contact  with  the  lily,  and  pours  it  full,  warms  it,  and  changes  it  ? 
Do  yon  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  shines  down  into  the  souls  of  men 
that  open  themselves  to  its  influence  ?  I  do.  I  believe  it  is  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  God,  shining  into  the  soul  that  receives  it,  to  bring  to  it  light, 
and  warmth,  and  hope,  and  cheer,  and  comfort  unspeakable. 

And  that  is  not  the  whole  of  it  As  it  is  the  nature  of  some  things 
to  be  bitter  and  the  nature  of  other  things  to  be  sweet,  so  it  is  the  na 
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tare  of  Grod's  spirit  to  bring  to  souls  that  peace  wbich  is  oalled  one  of 
the  '^  fruits  of  the  Spirit"  Do  not  you  know  how  dlTersely  difierent 
people  affect  you — even  good  people  !  Some  persons  are  so  sad  that 
when  jou  go  into  their  presence  ihey  draw  you  down ;  and  when  you 
leave  them  you  feel  that  you  have  wasted  sympathy.  Othersare  so  rigidly 
conscientious  that  when  you  go  into  their  presence  you  feel  ovenstnuned 
and  keyed  up  in  that  direction.  Some  people  seem  to  suck  sympathy  out 
of  you,  when  you  are  with  them,  so  that  when  you  leave  them  you 
are  as  a  sponge  that  has  been  squeezed  in  the  hand  till  there  is  no  water 
in  it  But  now  and  then  you  find  a  person  who^  instead  of  affecting 
you  in  any  of  these  ways,  soothes,  sweetens  and  cheers  you,  and  makes 
you  feel  better,  and  more  hopefuL  Blessed  are  those  persons  into 
whose  presence  we  go  rejoicing,  and  out  of  whose  presence  you  come 
still  more  joyful  And,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  the  quality  of  God's  soul, 
when  it  comes  down  into  ours,  to  fill  it  with  peace— that  peace  ^^  which 
passeth  all  understanding :"  not  the  peace  of  indolence ;  not  a  supine 
peace,  but  that  peace  which  means  the  harmony  of  every  fiiculty 
raised  to  the  highest  point  of  normal  excitement  Perfect  harmony — 
that  is  the  peace  which  God  brings  to  us  when  he  comes  into  our  souls. 
And  oh,  how  full  of  hope  and  comfort  is  this  view  I 

Let  me  not  dose  in  my  own  words,  but  in  the  language  of  sacred 
writ 

*'Cast  not  away,  therefore,  your  confidenee,  whidi  hath  great  reoompenee  of 
reward.  For  je  have  need  of  patience,  that  afler  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  might 
reoeiye  the  promiee.  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  he  that  ahaU  eome  will  come,  and  wiU 
not  tarry.  Now,  the  Juit  riiaU  live  by  faith;  but  if  any  man  draw  back,  my  aonl  shall 
have  no  pleasure  in  him.  But  we  are  not  of  them  who  draw  back  nnto  perdition ;  but 
of  them  that  belicTe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul.*' 

Ye  that  have  to-day  come  into  the  church  of  Christ,  and  entered  up- 
on the  Christian  life,  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  life  of  storms.  It  has 
its  struggles ;  but  it  has  its  Christ,  that  walks  on  the  waves,  and  rebukes 
the  storm.  Do  not  suppose  that  it  is  a  life  of  mere  luxury,  according 
to  the  secular  idea.  It  is  a  life  of  duty.  It  is  a  life  of  labor  in  the 
cause  of  Him  who  makes  labor  sweet,  and  says,  ^'  Take  my  yoke  upon 
you,  and  learn  of  me ;  for  my  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  light" 

May  God  cheer  you.  May  Gk>d  comfort  you.  May  God  bear  you 
through  life  with  such  cheer  and  comfort  that,  by-and-by,  you,  in  turn, 
mav  console  others  with  the  consolation  wherewith  you  are  comforted. 
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PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON.* 

O  Lord  onr  Ood,  we  tluuik  thee  that  thon  hast  gathered,  in  ereiy  age,  seed  to  serre 
thee.  AlthoDgh  bnt  a  handftal,  at  limee,  hare  been  ftdthftil  to  thj  name  and  caiue,  thou 
hart  been  a  defsnoe  to  them.  Thon  hast  enlarged  their  numbera.  Thon  hast  throngh 
them  spread  abroad  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Through  them  thon  hast  made  known 
thj  power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  rejoice  that  still  there  are  so  manjr 
tokens  of  thj  presence  among  men.  We  rejoice  that  thon  art  gathering  these  brothci^ 
hoods— these  chnrches— of  thine  own  children;  and  that  thon  art  manifesting  thyself 
among  them,  comforting  them,  strengthening  them,  pnrifying  them,  and  making  their 
life  to  be  a  guiding  light  to  many  wandering  souls.  We  thank  thee  that  from  time  to 
time  so  many  are  brought  in,  housed  from  the  storm,  and  succored  in  their  extreme 
peril  and  distress;  and  that  they  take  npon  them  the  name  of  Christ,  and  become  obe- 
dient children  to  him.  We  thank  thee  that  so  many  are  walking  comfortably  in  our 
midst,  with  so  many,  and  snch  strong  hopes,  founded  upon  the  faithfulness  of  thy  pro- 
mises. We  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  ministered  to  them  snch  consolations  and  such 
Tictorios  in  times  of  conflict.  We  thank  thee  that  there  are  so  many  witnesses  in  onr 
midst,  that  thy  word  is  yet  powerful,  that  thon  art  gracious,  and  that  thon  dost  forgiye 
sins,  and  renew  the  heart,  and  translate  those  that  were  thine  enemies  into  the  kingdom 
of  thy  dear  son,  and  make  them  heirs  and  children. 

And  now  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thon  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  npon  those 
who  are  gathered  into  onr  nnmber  to-day.  We  pray  that  if  they  have  come  firom  sister 
churches,  they  may  take  this  occasion  to  renew  their  consecration  of  themselyes;  to 
review  all  the  way  in  which  thon  hast  led  them;  to  make  mention  of  thy  mercies  in 
times  past,  and  to  take  courage  for  the  time  to  come.  May  they  not  abide  among  ns 
fruitless,  bnt  may  they  bring  forth  much  fhiit  to  the  glory  of  Gk>d.  And  we  pray  that 
thon  wilt  take  into  thy  fatherly  care  and  keeping  those  dear  ones  who  are  now  gathered 
in  from  the  world,  and  upon  whom  now  rests  the  sacred  name  of  Jesus  fur  the  first  time. 
Theprayersofbeloyed  parents  are  answered  in  them.  Thon  hast  shown  mercy;  and 
we  pray  that  now  they  may  be  encircled  by  the  arms  of  thy  mercy,  that  they  may  neither 
stumble  nor  falL  And  wilt  thon  multiply  to  them  far  above  their  expectation  the  Joy 
and  the  peace  which  there  is  in  believing.  We  beseeoh  of  thee  that  they  may  walk 
worthy  of  that  high  vocation  by  which  they  are  called.  We  pray  that  others  may  be 
brought  in  by  them.  May  there  be  many  that  shall  like  thyself  go  ont  to  seek  and  to 
saTC  men. 

We  pray  that  thon  wilt  revlTe  thy  work  upon  every  hand.  In  our  families,  in  all 
the  relations  which  we  sustain,  may  we  be  preachers  of  the  Qospel  to  every  one  around 
about  us,  silently,  by  onr  example,  and,  at  flt  times  and  opportunities,  by  word  of  month. 
May  the  name  of  Jesns  Christ  be  heard  in  onr  midst. 

Comfort,  O  Lord  Jesns !  those  that  are  in  the  shadow.  To  those  that  sit  in  the 
region  and  shadow  of  death,  be  thon  very  gracious  and  very  near.  Be  with  all  that 
wrestle  with  hardness  and  poverty.  Be  with  those  that  are  sodden  with  care.  Draw 
near  to  those  who  are  discouraged  by  any  event  and  cironmBtance  in  their  lives.  Breathe 
thy  peace  npon  all  that  are  troubled. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  there  may  be  a  fresh  and  Joyful  recognition  in  multitudes 
of  hearts,  to-day,  of  thy  power  to  save  not  only  in  death,  but  in  life.  We  pray  that  thon 
wilt  draw  thy  people  so  near  to  thee  that  they  shall  not  seem  as  beggars'  children,  bnt 
as,  what  they  are,  sons  of  God.  And  though  their  raiment  is  vile,  may  they  clothe 
themselyes  in  thy  righteousness.  Thongh  they  have  no  bread  but  that  which  perishoth, 
may  they  reach  np  and  take  that  bread  which  thou  dost  g^e,  even  thine  own  self.  And 
we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  in  Christian  living  there  may  be  more  and  more  Joy; 
more  and  more  strength;  more  and  more  victory;  more  and  more  beanty  in  the  eyes  of 
Ihe  world. 

We  pray,  O  Lord !  that  thon  wilt  succor  those  that  are  wandering.  Bring  back  those 

•  Immediately  following  the  reception  of  members  into  the  Chnroh. 
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that  «ro  biioksliding.  Rescne  any  that  are  in  danger  of  apostacy.  Return  them  to  tb« 
Shepherd  and  Biahop  of  their  sonlB.  And  may  the  way  of  holinoM  seem  more  and  more 
to  men  the  way  of  honor  and  of  peace.  And  grant  that  theie  may  he  moltitudes  who 
ihall  throng  it.      ~  * 

Ob  I  bring  in  the  latter  day  glory  which  thon  hast  promised.  Hasten  the  time  when 
all  nations  shall  know  thee.  May  ware  cease,  and  concisions  and  turmoils  and  rerola- 
tions  pass  away.  May  that  sun  rise  which  shall  haye  no  setting,  and  all  the  earth  see 
thy  salvation. 

We  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake. 


X. 

The  Name  Above  Every  Name. 


INVOCATION. 

We  pray  for  thy  presence,  thou  that  hast  taught  ns  to  look  upon  the 
snn,  and  to  know  thee  through  its  light  and  warmth  and  universal  power. 
Come  forth  by  thy  spiritual  energy  into  our  hearts.  Come  to  bring  us  into 
knowledge  from  our  ignorance ;  to  bring  us  into  growth  from  our  winter*a 
death ;  to  bring  us  into  warmth  and  fervor  therein.  Grant  that  all  that  is 
within  us  may  rise  up  and  acclaim  thy  presence ;  and  may  we  rejoice  this 
day  together.  Give  us  access  to  thee  in  prayer,  and  in  thoughts  that  pray. 
Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  we  may  have  fellowship  with  thee,  and  in 
sacred  song  fellowship  one  with  another.  Bless  the  services  of  devotion  and 
instruction.  And  grant  that  the  reading  of  thy  Word,  and  the  speaking 
therefirom,  and  all  the  ordinances  and  exercises  of  our  service  this  morning, 
may  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight  and  blessed  to  our  good,  through  Christ 
JesuBy  onr  Lord.    AmeiK 


THE  NAME  ABOYE  EYEEY  NAME. 


<•» 


"Wherefore  Ood  alto  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  whioh  ii  abore 
ffrerf  name.**— Phil.  IL  9. 


A  name  is  a  call-word,  by  which  we  separate  objects,  and  ^ve  to 
each  its  identity.  The  names  of  familiar  objects,  however,  are  not 
simply  arbitrary  signs  used  for  separation  and  designation.  In  an  im- 
portant way  they  become  symbols  of  quality  and  attiibute.  This  is 
seen  in  the  picture  which  rises  to  the  mind  on  the  use  of  a  name.  The 
word  eagUj  Tiorse^  or  lion  being  spoken,  a  picture  springs  up  to  the 
eye  of  the  imagination.  Let  a  foreign  name  for  the  same  thing  be 
used,  and  no  picture  rises,  although  the  foreign  name  certainly  dis 
criminates  and  separates.  Apple  brings  before  the  minds  of  giddy 
English-speaking  boys  a  very  dear  picture,  although  pomme  does  not 
Homo  once  had  a  picture  in  it,  but  not  now ;  although  man  has.  There 
is  a  silent  process  that  goes  on  by  which  in  life  we  are  storing  up,  as  it 
were,  in  a  name,  the  qualities  of  the  thing  that  is  named,  so  that  the 
word  pronounced  is  like  the  opening  of  a  book  of  record,  and  the  show- 
ing of  the  contents  of  things.  Different  words,  therefore,  have  different 
magnitudes,  and  different  degrees  of  richness  of  contents,  according  to 
the  attributes  of  the  thing  to  which  they  are  attached. 

We  see  this  more  strikingly  in  the  names  of  men  than  in  the  names 
of  things.  A  whole  village  of  people,  at  least  to  those  who  know  the 
villagers  well,  have  their  portraits  in  their  names.  One  might  insti- 
tute a  game  with  lively  children  of  some  imagination  and  quick  fancy, 
letting  each  describe  what  rose  up  to  his  eye  as  a  name  was  called — 
what  he  saw  physically.  As  A  was  called,  there  would  be  a  vision, 
for  instance,  of  one  tall,  thin  and  crooked ;  as  B  was  called,  of  one  fat 
and  lazy ;  as  C  was  called,  of  one  short  and  dumpy.  And  so,  one  after 
anotiier,  npgainliness,  or  beauty,  or  symmetiy  would  instantly  be 
found  to  be  touched  in  a  child's  mind  by  the  pronouncing  of  a  given 
name.     Or,  if  one  older  were  questioned,  the  different  names  would 

SU9DAT  M osNnro,  Not.  14, 1869.~Li880N :  Rev.  V.    Htmks  (Plymouth  GoUectioD); 
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bring  out^  instantly,  sodal  and  economic  qualities.  One  man  would 
be  generous,  and  another  stingy;  one  would  be  high-minded,  and  anoth- 
er only  ''so  SO;"  one  would  be  good,  and  another  mean.  Tou  would 
find  that  connected  with  the  name  was  not  merely  the  outward  phyM- 
eal  history  of  the  man,  but  also  a  certain  element  of  his  character.  And 
those  who  were  still  wiser,  would  go  farther  and  deeper.  They  would 
see  dispositional  and  moi-al  elements  in  the  man.  His  faith,  his  zeal, 
his  genius,  his  reflective  qualities,  would  be  stored  up  in  the  name  by 
which  he  was  called,  to  many.  So  that  a  name  to  tiiose  that  know  but 
Httie,  means  but  Uttie ;  to  those  that  know  more,  it  means  more ;  and 
to  those  that  know  most,  it  is  encyclopedaia 

Still  further,  we  see  that  personal  names  stand  for  abstract  qualities 
and  excellences.  Thus,  lover^  friendf  fcAher^  child^  mother^  nstery 
nurse — ^these  terms,  although  they  are  often  applied  to  definite  per- 
sons, have  an  abstract  office.  They  all  go  to  signify  to  us  domestic 
qualities — dispositional  elements.  When  the  word  mother  is  spoken, 
not  only  does  your  mother  come  forth  to  your  imagination  iu  feature  and 
in  person,  but  those  qualities  which  make  all  mothers  differ  firom  otiier 
relations — ^from  sister,  and  nurse,  and  brother — are  suggested  to  your 
mind. 

By  the  extension  of  such  a  practice  it  is  that  names  come  to  signify 
not  only  persons  but  historic  qualities.  Socr<iie8  has  almost  no  per 
souality — at  any  rate,  to  those  who  have  never  seen  his  face ;  but  he 
signifies  philosophic,  common  sense.  J^lato  means  pure  thought  and 
imagination;  DemostheneSy  eloquence;  CatOj  stem  integrity;  Nero, 
cruelty ;  Napoleon,  military  genius ;  Washington,  patriotism ;  ^ouy 
ardy  philanthropy ;  Garibaldi,  the  fiiend  of  the  common  people.  Men 
thus,  after  a  little,  as  it  were,  outgrow  their  personality,  and  their 
name  comes  to  signify  some  abstract  vutue,  or  vice,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

Thus  we  see  that  a  name,  after  a  littie,  is  not  a  simple  word,  or  a 
dead  sign,  but  a  symbol,  a  living  thing,  full  of  power,  and  full  of  sug- 
gestiveness,  carrying  in  it,  so  to  speak,  the  qualities  of  the  thing  to 
which  it  has  been  attached.  And  when  applied  to  active  beings,  it  at 
length  epitomizes  in  itself  their  history,  their  character,  and  becomes  a 
store-house  of  memories,  suggestions  and  imaginations. 

Now,  when  it  is  said  that  the  name  of  Jesus  shall  yet  rise  above 
eveiy  name,  there  is  a  scope  to  the  meaning  of  it,  and  there  is  a  gran- 
deur in  the  sentiment,  which  it  requii*es  some  reflection  to  bring  out. 
For,  certtunly,  it  is  not  simply  saying  that  he  shall  have  a  name  that  ia 
higher  on  the  list  We  are  to  give  to  the  term  name  as  applied  to 
him  its  full  proportions  and  richness  and  grandeur  of  meaning.  Al- 
ready it  is  seen  to  be  fulfilled,  that  Christ's  name  is  in  fact  above  that 
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cf  any  and  aU  earthlj  bistorical  personageB.  There  ia  not  one  ttiat  we 
can  sanimon  «from  the  great  familj  of  the  Hebrews — ^renerable  men, 
natriarchBy  prophets,  teadiers,  apoetiea — ^who,  standing  by  the  side  of 
Christ,  has  a  name  that  produces  npon  the  imagination  or  upon  the 
heart  the  effect  which  his  name  prodaoes.  The  sum  of  their  life  is 
small,  a  mere  pittance,  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  Christ's  lif<^-* 
and  that,  too,  in  the  thought  of  the  conmion  souL 

If  you  gather  together  the  witnesses  and  the  martyrs  that  have 
lived  in  every  age  since  the  Master  lived — the  great  men  and  the  no- 
bles, of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy ;  the  men  that  died  in  prisons, 
by  the  rack,  and  at  the  stake;  the  men  that  followed  their  Master 
through  suffering  unto  death — ^there  is  not  one  name  of  them  all  that 
is  not  dwarfed  by  the  side  of  the  name  of  Jesus.  There  is  not  one  of 
them  that  has  his  calmness,  his  simplicity,  his  depth,  his  spiritual  fervor 
and  foresightedness,  his  essential  divinity.  There  is  not  one  that  has 
the  compass  of  being  which  all  of  us  pei*oeive  in  him. 

If  you  go  from  the  best  specimens  of  men  to  philosophers,  to  poets, 
to  scholars  who  have  developed  on  the  Greek  side— on  the  side  of 
reason,  that  is— -I  need  not  say  that  whatever  admiration  is  bestowed 
upon  them,  no  one  would  dream  that  their  name  was  to  be  mentioned 
by  the  side  of  Him  of  Nazareth  and  of  Calvary.  Artists,  bene£Actors, 
the  crowd  of  great  men  that  have  adorned  and  enriched  and  blessed 
the  world — ^multitudes  there  have  been  of  them ;  but  they  are  each  and 
aU  of  them  unspeakably  inferior  to  Christ  in  the  conception  of  men. 
In  the  very  thought  and  feeling  of  the  race,  they  are  below  the  name 
of  Jesus.  Cite  any  single  name  from  any  department  of  life,  and  put 
the  name  of  Christ  by  it,  and  it  goes  out  in  a  moment,  as  a  star  goes 
oixt  when  the  sun  rises. 

Names,  I  have  said,  become  types  of  frmction,  and  insignia  of 
honor.  Thus,  there  are  judges'  names  that  signify  perfect  justice. 
There  are  names  of  princes  and  kings  that  signify  authority,  splendor 
and  power.  There  are  names  of  generals  that  signify  great  skill  and 
capacity.  But  has  the  world  stored  up  in  any  of  these  names  such  a»- 
Bociations  as  belong  to  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus  t  Is  there  anywhere 
oat  of  Christ  such  a  conception  of  justice,  such  imperialness,  such 
sovereignty,  as  there  \b  in  him  t  Is  government  anywhere  set  forth  in 
colors  so  serene  and  pure,  so  august  and  rightful,  as  in  him  t  Is  there 
anywhere  else,  in  all  those  names  that  signify  authority,  power  and 
government,  such  paternity  as  there  is  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  t 
Already  his  name  stands  higher  for  the  very  qualities  which  go  to 
make  courts  illustrious ;  for  the  very  things  that  make  men  glorious  in 
history.  Once,  a  culprit,  under  the  hand  of  Rome,  which  reached 
through  the  whole  earth,  he  died,  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  and 
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made  his  grave  with  the  wicked ;  bat  now,  all  through  the  world,  those 
goyemments  and  those  potentates  that  do  not  aoknowl^ge  and  wor- 
ship the  Son  are  feeble  and  barbarous.  The  wheel  has  tamed  around. 
Power  was  with  paganism  when  Christ  was  upon  the  earth :  power  is 
to-day  with  Christianity ;  and  in  all  the  government  in  all  the  world 
where  power  really  inheres,  it  is  trae  that  that  name  is,  ostentatiously 
often,  but  whether  ostentatiously  or  not,  really,  placed  higher  than  any 
other ;  and  he  is  to-day  Eang  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

But  there  is  even  a  more  important  matter  of  comparison.  I  mean 
the  names  of  chief  power  on  the  heart — heart-names.  In  each  qoality 
which  makes  the  dearest  names  in  human  life,  Christ  so  excels  that  he 
is  infinitely  above  all  others.  We  think  of  our  Saviour  as  above  ua, 
and  as  occupied  with  infinite  government — ^which  to  most  minds  is  in- 
finite abstraction.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  weave  into  that  name  all 
those  sweet,  familiar  attributes  which  we  see  in  the  household,  or  which 
we  meet  in  a  circle  of  friends ;  and  yet,  in  respect  to  every  one  of 
those  qualities  which  go  to  make  names  that  are  dear  to  the  heart,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  infinitely  above  them,  infinitely  superior  to  them, 
in  everything.  All  the  love  and  authority  which  there  is  in  fajther^ 
even  in  the  most  eminent  instances,  and  in  ideal  instances,  is  so  dark, 
compared  with  that  special  element  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  it 
could  scarcely  appear  by  its  side.  Christ  is  more  in  those  very  qualities 
which  make  a  father  dear  to  his  childi'en,  or  a  neighbor  noble  to  his 
neighbors,  than  any  or  all  fathers  or  neighbors.  He  is  infinite  in  those 
things.  All  those  indescribable  and  tender  graces  which  make  mother 
the  queenly  name  in  all  the  earth,  Christ  has  in  such  abundance  and 
perfectness,  that  a  mother's  heart  by  the  side  of  his  would  be  like  a 
taper  at  mid-day.  All  that  which  the  child  yearns  for  while  a  child, 
and  remembers  with  home-sickness  afterwards,  when  grown  up ;  all 
those  qualities  that  make  men  look  back  for  their  paradise  to  their 
childhood,  and  make  them  feel,  too  oft;en,  that  Ufe  is  a  wUdemess,  and 
their  eai*ly  homes  the  place  of  love  and  joy  and  sweet  fruition,  are  not 
so  dominant  in  fisither  and  mother  as  they  are  in  Jesus.  He  b  more 
fatherly  than  fiithers,  and  more  motherly  than  mothers.  He  is  more 
tender  in  love  than  any  lover  ever  knew  how  to  be.  Language  is 
squandered  and  exhausted  in  the  Bible  to  signify  the  inflections  of  di- 
vine tenderness.  No  love-letter  that  ever  was  written,  or  could  be 
written,  could  compare  with  what  can  be  gathered  out  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  describing  the  inflections  of  divine  love  toward  men. 
There  is  no  such  literature  known  as  that  which  shines  and  glows  in 
the  word  of  God,  to  express  love  in  all  its  infinite  inflections. 

The  enduring  intimacy  of  exalted  love  in  true  wedlock  carries  up 
our  conception  of  possible  happiness  to  the  very  gate  of  heaven ;  but 
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when  we  have  oarried  it  to  the  nttennoflt,  at  the  gate  of  heaven  there 
comes,  as  it  were,  the  oat-bnrstiDg  light  of  that  mystio  loye  of  Ghriiit 
to  hiB  church,  which  rides  higher  than  poetry  can  follow,  and  higher 
than  experience  ever  went^  or  will  go,  until  the  spirit  is  ransomed  and 
meets  its  Lord. 

So  that  if  you  take  all  the  names  that  we  know  in  history  of  emi- 
nent men ;  or  all  the  names  that  siguify  official  power  and  goyemment; 
or  all  names  of  domesticity ;  if  you  take  those  names  that  are  the  boldr 
est^  the  fullest,  and  richest,  and  strongest^  and  noblest;  if  you  take 
those  names  that  the  heart  most  leans  upon,  already  the  name  of  Christ 
is  above  every  one  of  them. 

This  world  is  but  an  outhouse  of  creation.  We  have  not  yet  seen 
the  whole.  What  bams  are  to  mansions,  that  this  world  is  to  heaven. 
What  animals  are  to  men,  that  men  are  to  the  superior  beings  of  the 
heavenly  world.  When  we  have  carried  these  suggestions  from  the 
realm  of  experience  up  to  the  line  of  the  invisible  and  imagined,  we 
shall  find  that  the  name  of  Christ  is  superior  to  them.  There  are  dec- 
larations in  the  word  of , God  that  that  name  which  has  risen  above 
every  name  here,  rises  there  again.  For  tiiere  are  beings  that  rise 
not  only  higher  than  men  in  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  delightfulness, 
and  companionableness,  but  there  is  a  gradation  among  them.  There 
are  dominions,  and  thrones,  and  powera,  and  principalities  in  long  suc- 
cession. As  we  find  long  successions  of  natures  among  men,  and  be- 
low them  still  longer  successions,  all  the  way  down  through  creation, 
so  we  have  intimations  in  the  word  of  Grod  that  this  concatenation  is 
continued,  and  goes  up ;  and  we  are  told  that  over  all  these  Christ 
rises — ^not  by  arbitrary  ranking,  not  by  force,  but  by  the  intrinsic  gran- 
dear  of  his  nature ;  by  the  essential  grace  and  beauty  of  his  disposi- 
tion. And  because  he  is  '^  Chief  among  ten  thousand,"  and  '^  alto- 
gether lovely ;"  because  he  is  "  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the 
lasty  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  the  bright  and  morning  star,"  he 
fiitB  upon  the  Throne  coequal  with  the  Eternal. 

And  yet,  the  name  of  Christ  is  a  hidden  name.  Yet,  it  is  a  name 
undisclosed.  Far  above  everything  that  is  named  upon  eartii,  and  far 
above  everything  that  is  named  in  heaven,  which  is  at  all  understood, 
bis  name  still  goes  on.  And  not  until  we  are  there — ^nor  then,  until 
ages  have  rolled  around  and  given  us  an  experience— ^hall  we  know 
^hat  is  the  might,  and  what  is  the  height,  ^d  what  is  the  depth,  and 
what  is  the  length,  and  what  is  the  breadth,  and  what  is  the  universal 
^ory  of  that  name  which  is  above  every  other  name. 

In  view  of  this  exposition,  I  remark, 

1.  Every  one  must  form  for  himself  a  picture  or  a  nime  of 
hia  Ood.    It  must  be  made  up,  too,  out  of  the  things  which  his  heart 
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can  appredAte.  You  cannot  find  jonr  God  in  the  Bible,  or  in  the 
catechism.  I  might  stand  at  the  threshold  of  these,  the  most  sacred 
symbols  or  books  known  to  man,  and  saj  to  you  as  the  angels  said  to 
the  early  disciples  at  the  sepulchre,  ^'I  know  whom  ye  seek;  but  he  is 
not  hera'*  No  man  can  learn  his  God  out  of  a  boolL  Out  of  nothing 
but  his  own  experience  can  he  learn  it  Every  man  who  has  a  God 
that  is  more  than  an  empty  name,  has  one  that  has  been  firamed  out  of 
the  actual  conceptions  and  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  own  nature. 
Little  children  fiishion  a  God,  sometimes  full  of  &ntasy,  and  sometimes 
Aill  of  sweet  beauty ;  and  it  is  their  God,  and  all  the  God  there  is  to 
them.  Every  man  must  take  that  which  is  in  him,  and  for  himsnlf 
frame  a  name  that  is  to  him  God.  When  you  read  in  God's  word 
of  justice,  what  you  know  of  justice,  and  what  you  think  about  justice, 
will  determine  what  that  element  is,  as  it  enters  into  the  framing  of 
your  God.  If  God  be  "  holy,  and  just  and  good ;"  if  he  be  "long-suffer 
ing,**  and  "plenteous  in  mercy,"  what  do  these  names  taken  out  of  the 
saci'ed  Scripture  meant  To  a  bad  man,  very  little ;  to  a  good  man,  a 
great  deal  more ;  to  a  sainted  man,  still  more..  And  if  any  man  has  a 
conception  of  God  that  touches  his  hearty  and  calls  out  his  fervor  and 
his  self-denial,  and  makes  him  heroic,  and  fills  him  Trith  joy,  and  with 
a  wholesome  sorrow,  it  is  because  he  has  the  power  given  him  to  fiishp 
ion  a  God  that  to  him  means  something,  In  the  same  sense  that  his  own 
experience  means  something. 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God " — ^that  is  to 
say,  the  truth  of  which  this  is,  as  it  were,  the  specification,  is,  that  out 
of  his  own  heart  a  man  gains  the  material  by  which  he  is  to  fashion  to 
himself  a  conception  of  God  that  Ls  vital  and  imaginatively  visible  and 
potential  upon  his  life ;  so  that  it  is  in  vain  to  suppose  that  God  is  re« 
vealed  to  men.  He  is  revealed  so  far  as  history  reveals  him ;  but  your 
power  to  understand  history  depends  upon  the  development  of  your 
nature.  He  is  revealed  so  far  as  words  and  definitions  can  reveal  him ; 
but  it  is  not  possible  for  words  and  definitions  to  do  more  than  give 
hints  and  symbolizatlons. 

The  guide-board  stands  pointing  down  the  road,  and  saying,  "This 
is  the  way:  walk  ye  in  it;'*  but  that  guide-board  cannot  describe  the 
scenery  that  lies  along  the  road.  The  medical  book  can  give  prescrip- 
tions for  certain  symptoms ;  but  the  medicine  is  not  in  the  book.  It  is 
outside  of  the  book.  And  the  Bible  is  a  medicine-book.  The  medicine 
is  not  in  it,  but  the  prescription  is.  The  experiences  of  truth  are  not 
in  the  Bible ;  but  the  indices  of  truth,  the  pointings  of  it,  are  there. 
The  experiences  you  must  find  outside  of  that  Book.  You  might  as 
well  have  a  mytholo^cal  God,  you  might  as  well  have  the  Grod  of 
Rome,  as  to  have  the  God  of  the  Westminster  Catechism,  or  the  God 
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of  the  New  Testament,  if  it  has  not  been  qoidcened  by  something  that 
is  in  yon ;  if  it  has  not  been  in  some  way  awakened,  and  bronght  into 
personal  oonscionsness  in  yourself,  and  then  taken  out  and  fashioned 
again,  00  that  it  is  a  living  Being  to  you. 

Therefore,  most  men  have  no  God.  Most  men  are  either  idolaters 
or  atheists.  They  worship  some  conception  that  is  sensuous,  and  call 
it  God.  But  caiUng  it  God  does  not  make  it  Grod.  There  are  multi- 
tades  of  men  who  still  ding  to  fetiches,  although  they  are  called  Chiist- 
iant,  or  religious  persons. 

As  I  have  already  said,  a  man  is  to  fashion  his  God  out  of  himself. 
If  yon  do  not  know  how  to  love,  you  cannot  understand  what  love  is  in 
God.  If  you  are  bound  hand  and  foot  in  utter  selfishness,  you  cannot 
love  a  God  that  has  magnanimity  and  disinterestedness.  If  you  live 
for  the  flesh,  you  cannot  exhale  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  spirit,  as  the 
fragrance  of  the  flower  rises  above  the  form  of  the  blossom.  If  you 
have  no  bright  nature,  how  can  you  understand  the  inefiable,  the 
apiritaal,  the  infinite  t  By  as  much  as  God  becomes  possible  and 
actual  to  you,  by  so  much  you  have  been  transformed  into  that  by 
which  you  now  project,  and  by  the  imagination  refine,  and  give  infi- 
nite proportions  to, — what  you  call  your  God. 

It  is  living  then,  not  thinking^  that  makes  your  God  to  you.  There 
is  a  revelation  going  on  to  every  man.  There  was  a  revelation  to  Abra- 
ham, to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob ;  there  was  a  revelation  to  all  the  judges ; 
there  was  a  revelation  to  all  the  prophets ;  there  was  a  revelation  in  the 
apostolic  era ;  and  these  revelations  were  authoritatiye.  Inspiration  is 
universal,  and  continues  through  all  time.  It  is  not  authoritative  now, 
as  of  old  it  was  in  special  instances ;  but  the  fact  itself  goes  on  forever 
and  forever.  Aind  only  those  in  whom  God's  spirit  wakes  up  a  life  and 
nature  kindred  to  that  which  is  in  God  himself,  have  the  power  to  un- 
derstand God,  or  to  conceive  of  him. 

The  heart  is  a  pallet;  and  he  that  portrays  Gk)d,  portrays  himself. 
It  is  what  you  are,  very  largely,  that  enters  into  your  conception  oi 
God.  And  oh  1  how  many  men  have  devils  for  Gods  1  How  many 
men  have  Mammon,  or  Belial,  or  Baal,  for  a  God  I  How  many  mea 
have  their  worst  passions,  or  their  moral  nature  girded  and  shiined  ii^ 
their  animal  passions  for  a  God!  How  many  have  projected  and 
filled  the  heavens  with  the  fearfolness  of  their  bad  nature  1  And  they 
pray  and  yearn  for  that  which  is  abhorrent  to  the  real  God.  '^  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart  ** — ^the  sweet-thinkers ;  the  sweet-lovers ;  the  pure 
natures.  Men  that  live  in  the  serenity  of  their  moral  sentiments — ^they 
are  the  men  who  interpret  God  truly,  fii'st,  to  themselves,  and  then,  m 
torn,  as  &r  as  it  can  be  done,  to  others. 

2.  If  this  be  so,  it  becomes  us  individually  to  look  well  to  that  which 
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we  are  fiuhiomiig  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  wholesome  question  for  every 
man  to  put  to  himself,  not,  What  is  Jesus  Christ!  but.  What  is  my 
Christ  T  We  are  conscious  that  we  have  Afferent  Christs — -that  is,  tliat 
Chi-ist  appears  difTerentlj  to  different  ones.  We  are  &miliar  with 
;  earning  after  each  other's  experiences.  ^'Oh!"  says  one,  "that  I  could 
have  such  a  joyous  view  as  such  a  Christian  has  I  Oh  1  that  I  had  such 
a  comfort  of  my  hope  as  I  perceive  in  another!"  which,  being  inteq>ret 
ed,  amounts  to  this:  that  different  people  have  very  different  Christs. 
As  you  bring  your  own  life  to  the  fashioning  of  your  Christ,  in  some 
respects  he  is  meagre.  He  is  yet  "a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief"  to  some  of  you.  He  is  to  many  of  yon  only  a  conscience, 
'  sworded  and  armed.  To  still  more  of  you  he  is  but  a  problem,  an  argu- 
ment, an  abstract  statement  To  many  of  you  Grod  is  a  power — and  t  phy- 
sical power  at  that — engineering  in  the  heavens;  while  to  many  o^ers 
he  is  a  power  domineering  on  the  earth.  So  different  men  frame  their 
Gods — their  Christ-Oods-— differently.  But  oh !  there  is  no  fi-aming^ 
and  no  following  up,  that  is  so  unworthy  of  a  man  as  that  which  is  lean 
and  meagre  and  poor — as  that  in  which  pity  is  less  even  than  in  man, 
or  as  that  in  which  the  commercial  element  is  stronger  than  in  man. 
Where  I  see  God  conditioned,  and  his  mercies  limited,  and  put  upon 
Dne  and  another  gi'ound,  it  being  said,  "If  yon  do  so  and  so,  God  will  do 
so  and  so :  our  God  is  thus  and  so ;"  when  I  see  men  piece  and  patch 
their  notion  of  God,  and  circumscribe  the  effluence  and  infinite  sponta- 
neity of  divine  love,  and  the  overflowing  divinity  of  Jesus — ^when  I  see 
these  things,  it  seems  to  me  that  men  hold  up  here  a  rush  light,  there 
a  wax  torch,  there  a  candle,  and  yonder  a  smoking  pine  knot,  and  call 
them  Gods,  each  worshipping  his  own  light,  while  the  sun  itself  out  of 
doors,  blazes  all  through  the  hemisphere,  and  should  rebuke  the  mean- 
ness and  poverty  of  the  conception  which  men  have  of  light 

Our  conception  of  Christ  is  such  that  we  are  perpetually  in  trepida- 
tion before  him.  We  are  afraid  to  go  to  him.  We  are  afraid  to  con 
fess  our  sins  to  him.  We  are  afr*aid  to  trust  his  grace  again.  We  think 
the  stores  of  his  patience  are  exhausted.  We  have  not  known,  we  have 
not  considered,  the  infinity  that  there  is  in  love.  If  love  in  us  is  so 
strong,  if  love  in  us  is  so  full  of  self  denial  and  patience  and  gentleness, 
if  love  in  us  carries  summer  through  our  winter,  and  the  tropics  through 
our  whole  life,  is  our  name  higher  in  that  regard  than  the  name  of 
Christ  T  Have  you  pity  t  Find  me  pity  that  stands  out  among  men 
remai'kable,  and  I  will  place  by  the  side  of  it  the  pity  of  Christy  and  say, 
'^Here  is  a  name  which  is  above  every  name  in  that"  Show  me  mercy 
— that  mercy  which  suffers  rather  than  make  suffering — and  over 
against  the  most  saintly  and  notable  instance  that  you  can  find,  I  will 
lift  up  a  name  that  is  above  every  other  name  in  that    Show  me  a  love 
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that  longB  to  die  rather  than  that  another  should  die— yea,  that  is 
willing  to  Hve  through  tribnlation  and  sorrow  to  do  good  to  those  that 
are  beloyed — and  over  against  this  rare  and  wondrous  love,  I  will  lift 
up  a  name  of  love  that  is  above  every  name— the  name  of  Jesus,  that 
rebukes  our  want  of  faith,  and  our  want  of  an  elevated  conception,  in 
fashioning  him  to  ourselves. 

8.  Since  our  conceptions  of  God  are  made  up  of  the  best  concep- 
tions and  experience  of  human  life,  refined  and  idealized,  and  fashioned 
by  the  imagination,  they  will  always  be  under,  and  never  above,  the  re- 
ality ;  so  that  the  mistakes  which  might  be  fatal  in  other  measurings 
are  invalid  and  harmless  in  measuring  our  God.  I  like  generosity ;  but 
not  in  an  apothecary.  When  I  buy  my  provision,  the  grocer  may  over- 
measure  as  much  as  he  pleases;  but  when  I  send  for  medicine,  I  do  not 
thank  the  apothecary  to  over-measure.  If  a  man  is  counting  out  money 
to  me,  and  he  knows  what  he  is  about,  it  does  not  troubje  me  if  for 
hondreds  he  counts  thousands,  or  if  for  thousands  he  counts  millions ; 
but  if  he  is  calculating  an  eclipse,  or  performing  any  mathematical 
problem,  I  do  not  thank  him  for  his  generosity.  I  want  him  to  be  ex- 
act in  his  figures. 

Now,  when  we  are  calculating  God's  goodness,  we  must  take  measure 
by  the  &mily,  according  to  Christ's  own  declaration.  On  one  occasion 
he  taught  the  disciples  on  this  very  matter.  He  said  to  them,  after  giving 
them  some  other  instruction,  ^'K  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good 
gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him  1"  What  is  the  exact 
logical  position  heret  When  you  argue  from  a  man  to  God,  you  are 
accustomed  to  say,  '^Ah!  that  is  not  a  fair  argument — God  is  a  different 
bebg.*'  ^^  No,"  says  Christ,  "  take  whatever  is  good  in  man,  and  argue 
that  God  is  not  only  that,  but  infinitely  better  than  that  In  fashion- 
ing your  conception  of  God,  make  it  as  resplendent  in  justice,  as  august 
in  truth,  as  noble  and  pure  in  love,  as  radiant  and  wondrous  in  pity, 
and  as  enduring  as  you  please.  Never  be  afi-aid  that  you  will  overdraw 
the  divine  character.  God  is  never  better  in  your  thought  or  imagina- 
tion than  he  is  in  himself  You  may  pile  on,  and  pile  on,  as  much  as  you 
please,  and  your  descriptions  of  God  will  not  transcend,  but  will  come 
short  o^  the  reality.  When  your  heart  is  warmest,  when  it  is  noblest, 
when  it  is  truest,  when  it  is  best^  when  it  flashes  out  its  ideal  concep- 
tions of  God,  that  ideal  is  far  more  likely  to  be  near  the  truth  than  one 
that  is  coldly,  critically,  philosophically  deduced  from  definite  premises. 
For  God*s  nature  really  outruns  the  human  capacity  for  reasoning. 

4.  Our  whole  life  is  to  be  a  process  of  glorifying  the  name  of  Chiist, 
not  merely  by  chanting  praise  to  him,  but  by  the  augmentation  of  our 
conception  of  him.    For,  as  man  himself  is  growing  dearer-headed. 
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purer-hearted,  truer,  greater,  nobler,  he  has  all  the  elements  that  firame 
to  him  a  sweeter  and  more  blessed  God.  If  the  God  that  yon  beheld 
m  imagination  when  yon  were  converted,  before  whom  yon  fell  down 
rejoicing,  and  to  whom  yon  sorrendeied  yourself  is  the  best  thai  yea 
have,  woe  be  to  yout  Ton  have  not  grown  since  you  came  out  of  the 
norseiy,  and  you  stand  in  the  orchard  of  truth  without  growth.  A  true 
man  has  a  better  and  better  God  every  year. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  as  though  I  taught  that  there  were 
different  Gods.  There  is  but  one  God,  unchangeable,  infinite  in  power 
and  wisdom  and  goodness.  But,  after  all,  our  oonc^Hans  of  God  are 
perpetually  changing^  and  changing  according  to  our  own  moral 
growth.  As  we  grow  ourselves,  with  an  increasing  capacity  to  think 
new  thoughts,  and  feel  new  emotions,  our  conception  of  God  changes, 
as  it  ought  to  change,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  direction  of  nobleness 
and  attractiveness  and  beauty.  That  Grod  who  shone  to  you  like  a  star 
on  the  horizon  in  your  morning,  should  have  ascended  the  heights  of 
experience  at  your  mid-day,  and  should  shine  down  with  the  fidlness  of 
the  sun  upon  your  heads. 

I  sometimes  think  it  is  with  our  experience  as  it  is  with  streams  in 
mountain  valleys.  A  thousand  little  silver  rills  start,  they  know  not 
where,  and  bring  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  and  form  one 
flower-banked  stream.  This  stream  is  fed  by  a  thousand  riUs.  It  grows 
by  other  additions.  And  as  it  flows  on  it  grows  deeper  and  broader 
until  it  reaches  the  ocean.  And  that  which  is  bom  of  drops  of  expe- 
rience in  the  mountain,  runs  down  and  on,  as  it  were,  growing  broader 
and  wider  by  the  accumulation  of  experience-streams,  and  empties  at 
last  into  the  infinite.  We  find  our  thought  of  God  growing  and  grow  • 
ing  until  it  is  developed  into  the  eternal  And  so  our  God  ought  per* 
petually  to  augment,  and  fill  our  heaven  moi*e  and  more  to  the  end  of 
life. 

If  these  views  and  expositions  be  true,  we  see  the  meaning  of 
Christ*8  thankfulness,  when,  on  one  occasion,  he  says,  '^  I  thank  thee, 
O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes."  It  is 
true— and  we  see  in  the  light  of  these  remarks  what  is  the  reason  of 
its  truth — ^that  there  are  many  philosophers  and  many  theologians  who 
have  a  conception  of  God  which  is  unspeakably  inferior  to  that  which 
is  formed  by  very  ignorant  and  poor  and  miserable  people.  li  you 
walk  with  the  pastors  of  the  various  churches  through  their  parishes, 
you  shall  find  in  almost  eveiy  parish  some  poor,  and  it  may  be  illiter- 
ate, great-heaited  creature,  lying  out  of  society,  and  back  of  it,  per- 
haps, with  only  one  single  thread  that  connects  him  with  his  fellow 
men — namely,  the  church — ^the  religion  of. Christ;  and  yet  you  shall 
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find  bim  in  conversation  mounting  np  and  ontninning  many  who  are 
more  highly  favored.  I  have  talked  with  old  colored  men  who,  storm- 
driven,  had  gone  to  Grod,  because  they  had  nothing  else  to  go  to,  and 
who  had  a  richness  and  wonderfulness  of  experience  that  I  had  no  par- 
allel to  in  myself^  though  I  was  a  preacher,  and  my  business  was  to 
study.  A  God  that  you  have  studied  out  can  never  be  such  a  Grod  as 
you  have  feU  out  A  conception  of  God  that  your  heart  has  formed 
will  always  exalt  the  name  of  Christ  higher  than  any  other  name.  And 
80  it  comes  to  pass,  often,  that  those  who  are  poor  and  humble  in  this 
world,  those  who  are  living  literally  by  faith,  those  to  whom  the  Lord's 
prayer  is  a  daily  verity,  are  better  than  we.  '^The  last  shall  be  first,*' 
oftentimes,  and  ''the  first  shall  be  last"  Our  knowledge  of  God  does 
not  depend  upon  our  education,  nor  upon  our  philosophical  capacities, 
but  upon  our  inward  and  spiritual  lives. 

This  blessed  name,  which  is  so  high  in  heaven  and  so  great  upon 
earth  already,  and  which  is  destined  to  such  exaltation  and  eminence, 
IB  our  name.  For  there  is  no  form  of  language  which  has  not  been 
employed  by  our  Master  to  identify  himself  with  us.  We  are  linked 
wiUi  his  history.  EQs  thoughts  belong  to  us.  His  example  was  set 
for  us.  All  his  deeds  were  for  u&  And,  more  than  that,  we  ai'e  joined 
to  him  as  heirs.  Whatever  Christ  has,  he  has  parted,  as  it  were,  and 
divided  with  us.  We  are  "heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Chi-ist," 
according  to  the  declaration  of  the  apostle.  All  that  there  is  of  beauty, 
and  richness,  and  sweetness,  and  grandeur,  and  authority,  in  Christ,  is 
not  simply  something  to  which  we  are  permitted  to  look,  but  it  is  ours. 
We  have  the  same  right  in  it  that  a  child  has  in  the  dignity  and  eleva- 
tion of  his  father.  If  the  father  comes  to  honor,  and  is  of  universal 
repute,  the  child  feels  stronger  and  richer  and  happier.  The  father's 
name  is  the  child's  glory,  as  the  child's  prosperity  is  the  father's  joy. 
All  that  God  has,  is  mina  All  that  he  is,  is  mine.  I  am  what  I  am 
by  the  grace  of  God.  I  do  not  stand  in  my  own  being.  The  sum  of 
my  richness  is  not  what  I  have,  but  what  I  am  to  inherit  In  the  in- 
ef&ble  love  of  Christ,  in  the  glory  and  beauty  and  grandeur  of  his 
natore,  and  in  his  elevation  of  character,  I  have  a  part  and  a  lot  He 
ia  my  Father,  he  is  my  Brother,  he  is  my  Friend,  he  is  my  Companion, 
and  shall  be  forever  and  forever.  He  shall  lead  me  by  the  hand  here, 
and  he  shall  lead  me  by  the  hand  through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death. 
And  I  shall  fear  no  eviL  I  shall  meet  the  mysterious  foes  that  people 
darkness  and  space,  and  say,  "  The  Captain  of  my  salvation  is  victor- 
ions  over  all  adversaries."  I  shall  not  fear  to  face  the  life  to  come.  I 
know  in  whom  I  have  trusted ;  and  what  I  have  conamitted  to  his 
diatge  he  will  keep — for  he  is  a  faithful  Saviour.  I  know  that  my  sins 
rise  up,  and  he  knows  them  better  than  I  do.    I  know  my  inferiority ; 
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but  did  ever  bird  sit  on  the  nest  that  it  might  brood  the  egg  into  life, 
and  then  wait  patiently  for  the  callow  bird  to  fly  and  sing,  feeding  it 
the  while,  that  it  had  not  borrowed  something  to  teach  me  what  God 
is,  who  sits  with  infinite  patience,  brooding  men  till  they  are  brought 
up  out  of  imperfection  into  perfection,  and  are  able  to  fly  through  the 
realms  of  power  and  grace  and  glory  t  I  am  imperfect  enough,  but 
not  I,  but  Christ  that  dwelleth  in  me,  gives  hope. 

And  that  same  Christ  is  youi*s.  He  belongs  to  the  beggar  in  the 
street,  if  he  will  take  him.  He  belongs  to  the  proud  man,  the  vain 
man,  the  selfish  man.  He  belongs  to  the  needy  man.  He  is  medicine 
for  every  man's  sickness  and  want  He  is  the  Saviour  that  stands  to 
help  every  living  creature.  The  earth  is  his,  "The  field  is  the  world." 
All  men  are  his  possession.  And  yet  how  poor  men  are !  What  beg- 
gars they  are  I     How  fiiendless  they  are  I    How  lean  they  are  1 

Dear  brethren,  this  is  not  all.  In  a  very  little  time  we  shall  depart, 
and  the  places  that  know  us  now  shall  know  us  no  more  forever.  But 
there  is  to  be  another  scene  beyond  this.  "  Wherefore  God  also  hath 
highly  exalted  him  (Jesus),  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things 
in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  that 
every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father."  The  day  will  come  when  we  shall  stand  disem- 
bodied— ^that  is,  free.  We  shall  stand  by  sight  and  by  sense  in  the 
great  spirit-reahn.  We  shall  behold  trooping  from  a&r  ranks,  orders, 
degrees  of  grandeur  and  excellence.  We  shall  see  worlds  bearing 
hither  and  thither,  in  all  this  vast  and  everKK)ngregating  multitude, 
their  contributions  4o  the  riches  of  the  realm  of  Grod*s  whole  creation. 
And  we  shall  see,  rising  above  them  all,  in  sweet  simplicity,  and  in  the 
rapture  of  love,  Jesus,  the  crowned  Lover,  whose  heart  bled,  and 
bleeds,  for  us — ^the  wine  of  our  victory,  and  the  food  of  our  life. 
Above  every  name  on  earth  and  every  name  in  heaven  our  Lover 
stands,  and  we  are  safe. 

Take  hold  of  that  blessed  name.  Ye  that  have  not  known  it,  learn 
to  know  it  Gather  up  all  fragmentary  excellences,  and  fashion  to 
yourself  some  conception  of  that  Saviour.  Be^n  to  yearn  toward  him, 
to  love  him,  and  to  follow  him.  Hear  him  say,  ^'  If  you  love  me,  keep 
my  commandments.  If  you  cannot  keep  them  perfectly,  try  to  keep 
them,  and  I  will  take  the  endeavor  for  the  deed,  and  wiU  undertake  to 
keep  you.**  Listen  to  his  call,  and  heed  it  And  do  not  merely  let  his 
name  be  upon  you  outwardly,  but  let  his  Spirit  be  upon  you  inwardly. 
And  then,  when  ''the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to 
Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads,**  you  shall  be  of 
their  number,  and  shall  forever  and  forever  be  present  with  the  Lord. 
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PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON.* 

We  thank  thee,  oar  Father,  that  thou  art  more  to  qs  than  any  earthly  parent  can  he 
to  his  children.  We  thank  thee  that  there  is  a  honsehold  into  which  then  dost  gather 
thine  own,  where  we  are  hnt  as  little  children  onrselreB;  where,  with  straggles,  and 
with  cries  of  fear  and  pain,  we  are  often  gathered  in;  but  where  thon  dost  comfort  ns 
CTen  as  a  father  comforteth  his  children.  We  thank  thee  that  thus  there  is  a  refnge  from 
the  world;  i^om  its  storms,  its  assaults,  its  temptations,  its  doom.  We  thank  thee  that 
thon  hast  reared  np  walls  of  partition  round  about  thine  own,  and  that  they  who  put 
their  trnst  in  tnee  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be  moved. 

We  beseech  of  thoe  that  thou  wilt  take  into  thy  fatherly  care  these  little  children, 
that  are  not  of  an  age  to  know  what  they  are,  or  what  they  do,  nor  to  discern  their  right 
hand  from  their  lefL  And  what  better  are  they  who  tend  them  f  How  feeble  is  our  best 
wisdom  1  We  cannot  look  forth  to  know  what  is  going  to  meet  us,  nor  could  we  prepare 
for  it  if  we  kuew  it.    We  are  ourselves  children  who  take  care  of  childrt;n. 

We  commend  these  dear  parents,  therefore,  unto  thee,  praying  that  thou  wilt  give 
them  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  they  may  know  how  to  lead  these  chil- 
dren, they  themselTes  being  taught  of  Qod.  May  the  lives  and  health  of  these  little  ones 
be  precious  in  thy  sight.  Though  the  infirmities  of  the  world  are  around  them,  and 
though  they  shall  know  sorrow  and  crying,  grant  that  yet  their  names  may  be  written  in 
the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life,  and  that  they  may  have,  even  in  this  world,  the  pledge  and 
surety  of  that  inheritance  where  no  more  shall  any  one  cry~ where  God  shall  wipe  the 
ti-ars  from  all  eyes. 

Look,  we  beseech  of  thee,  not  alone  upon  these  children,  pleased  or  weeping,  but 
beyond,  into  every  household.  O  Lord !  how  many  are  there  whose  hearts  ache ! 
How  many  parents  are  there  whose  eyes  weep  I  How  many  are  there  who  are  full  of 
sorrows,  and  who  ihust  come  to  thee,  if  they  take  thee,  as  they  need  thee,  as  a  man  of 
aoiTows,  and  acquainted  with  grief!  Have  compassion  on  them,  and  teach  them  how  to 
ease  themselves  of  their  burdens  by  casting  them  upon  the  Lord.  If  they  have  but 
little  ikith,  do  thou  comfort  them,  and  strengthen  their  faith.  If  there  are  any  that  sit 
to^y  doubtful,  and  in  twilight,  watching  by  ihe  side  of  their  sick  children,  will  the 
Lord  be  pleased  to  rebuke  the  disease,  and  restore  their  darlings  to  them;  but  prepare 
tbem  for  any  event  of  thy  providence  which  is  best. 

Wilt  thou  accept  the  thanksgiving  of  any  that  are  in  thy  presence  thisrmorning  who 
have  come  from  aickness,  and  who  have  hearts  full  of  gratitude  for  thy  sparing  mercies. 
Accept  their  testimony  and  their  offerings  to-day.  Look  upon  any  that  are  near  and 
dear  to  ns  who  are  feeble  and  sick,  and  whose  homes  are  darkened  to  them.  Look  upon 
parents  who  fain  would  guide  their  children,  but  who  have  the  summons  already  in  them 
to  depart  and  leave  them  to  others,  whose  hearts  are  sad  and  sore.  Grant,  O  Lord!  that 
there  may  be  such  consolations  ministered  unto  them  that  they  shall  be  able  to  say, 
"  The  Lord's  will  be  done." 

We  pray  that  in  all  the  great  business  of  life,  in  rearing  our  children,  in  imbuing 
them  with  right  dispositions,  in  fixing  principles  which  shall  guide  them  when  we  are 
gone,  we  may  ever  hare  the  inspiration  of  God  resting  upon  us.  May  we  know  what  is 
right.  May  we  be  able  to  instil  the  knowledge  of  it  into  others.  May  we  bring  up  our 
households  so  that  they  shall  stand  firmly  in  the  service  of  God.  May  all  the  yomng  in 
our  midst  be  brave  for  things  right,  and  be  afraid  only  of  evil.  May  they  love  the  truth. 
May  they  learn  honor.  Sday  they  be  upright  before  God  and  before  men.  Whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  and  whatsoever  are  true,  and  whatsoever  are  lovely,  and  whatsoever  are 
of  good  report,  may  they  know  and  practice.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt 
giant  that  the  generation  which  is  coming  up  may  be  broader,  and  wiser,  and  stronger, 
and  more  abundantly  fruitfiil  in  all  good,  than  we  have  been. 

We  pray  that  thy  Church  cTcry where  may  be  more  and  more  purified,  and  prepared 
i>r  the  great  work  which  is  opening  for  it  upon  earth.    Let  that  kingdom  in  which 

*  Immediatdy  following  the  baptism  of  children. 
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dwelleth  nghteousnesa  come.  Tbon  hast  pronuBed  that  all  the  earth  shall  he  giren  to 
JesuB,  our  Master.  Oh  I  let  that  day  speed  when  he  shall  come  and  take  his  kingdom 
here,  and  reign  on  earth  as  he  rales  in  heaven* 

Lord  Jcsns,  onr  desires  are  nnto  thee;  and  we  praj  that  thon  wilt  grant  that  our 
faith  may  not  fail,  and  that  we  may  not  shrink  from  onr  own  part  of  that  labor  and 
achieTement,  and  that  we  may  be  cheerfhl,  and  carry  our  burden  and  cross,  and  that  we 
may  liye  so  that  when  we  depart  out  of  the  world,  the  world  shall  feel  ita  loss,  and  knoir 
the  good  tjiat  we  have  wrought,  and  heaven  greet  ns.  And  bring  thou  us  at  last  into 
thine  own  presence,  and  crown  us  with  thy  words,  **  Well  done,  good  and  faithftd  ser- 
vant, enter  into  the  Joy  of  thy  Lord." 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  ever  more. 


-•♦^ 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON 

Our  Father,  we  pray  that  thon  wilt  grant  unto  us  a  knowledge  of  thyself  throogh 
our  own  selves.  Take  away  that  defilement  which  is  as  the  cloud  before  the  sun.  Take 
away  those  passions  which  interpret  the  devils  to  us,  and  not  thee.  Give  to  us  Ufe  mors 
in  those  parts  which  are  of  Gtod,  and  which  seek  GK>d.  Grant  that  we  may  have  foch 
sympathy  with  men,  such  forgiving  dispositions,  such  sweet  and  attractive  li^es,  such 
longings  and  yearnings  for  purity,  and  truth,  and  honor,  and  glory,  that  we  shall  be 
lifted  up  into  kindred  sympathy  with  thee.  Make  thyself  known  to  us  thus.  Oh !  If 
thou  wilt  interpret  thyself  to  us,  purify  us.  Is  not  this  the  meaning  of  thy  chastiaementa. 
Art  not  thou  dealing  heavily  with  many  1  and  is  it  not  that  they  may  become  sons  of 
God?  Haet  thou  not  said  that  whom  thou  lovest  thou  chastenest,  and  scouTgest  ereiy 
son  whom  thou  receivestf  Art  thou  not  seeking  to  break  off  the  husk  T  Art  thou  not 
endeavoring  to  open  the  shutter  that  the  light  of  the  snn  may  shine  olear  through  the 
window,  into  their  souls  f  O  Lord!  interpret  thyself  in  every  way— by  joy  and  by  sor- 
row. Fashion  thine  image  before  our  minds,  and  keep  it  there;  and  by  the  sweet  attiio- 
tions  of  thy  love,  grant  that  we  may  walk  from  strength  to  strength,  and  fkom  g^oiyto 
glory,  until  wo  appear  in  Zion  and  before  God. 

And  to  thy  name  •hs'  ^  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit    Ai 
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'And  he  ihall  nt  np  an  emign  for  the  natiom,  and  shall  asiemble  the  ontoasts  of  larael, 
and  cr&ther  together  the  olBperBed  of  Jadah  from  the  fonr  oomerB  of  tiie  earth.  The  envr  ako 
of  Bphraim  shall  depart,  and  the  adTersarlee  of  Jndah  shall  be  oat  off.  Ephraim  shall  not 
enTj  Jodiih,  and  Jndah  shall  not  Tax  Ephraim."— Isaiah  XI.  12,  13. 


■4••- 


The  feads  and  separations  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  caused  their  ulti- 
mate destruction.  Ephraim,  lying  midway,  and  covering  the  territory 
subsequently  known  as  Samaria,  and  Judah,  lying  on  the  southern  pait, 
two  of  the  strongest  tiibes,  had  rivabies  of  ambition ;  and  each  sought 
to  increase  its  own  strength  by  dividing  the  strength  of  its  antagonist. 
In  like  manner  Gi'eece  was  internally  weakened  by  the  strife  of  its 
little  states.  It  was  one  of  the  signs  and  promises  of  the  latter-day 
glory,  that  a  time  should  come  when  contiguous  tribes  would  vex  and 
harrass  each  other  no  more,  and  would  study  union  and  not  division. 

The  world  and  the  race  stand,  to  om*  modem  thought,  as  Israel  stood 
to  the  thought  of  the  devout  Jew.  This  passage  has,  therefore,  a  striking 
application  to  our  land.  The  gatheiing  together  here  of  the  outcasts 
of  nations  will  not  have  escaped  your  attention.  Neither  will  the  dan- 
gers of  alienation  and  of  qnaiTel ;  nor  again,  the  promises  of  unity. 
All  of  them  have,  or  may  be  made  to  have,  direct  application  to  om* 
own  nation,  and  to  our  own  times.  I  do  not  propose  to  consider  in 
symmetrical  fullness  the  dangers  of  disintegration,  nor  to  suggest  all, 
nor  even  all  of  the  important,  remedial  influences.  The  shortness  of 
the  time  justifies  me  in  sketching  in  a  few  studies  rather  than  in  elabo- 
rating the  whole  pictui'e. 

Let  me  begin  by  mentioning  the  disturbing  influences  which  are 
coming  upon  us  thix>ugh  the  great  movement  hither  of  emigrants  from 
all  the  world. 

As  the  Nile,  in  its  great  annual  rise,  brings  down  something  of  the 
soil  of  every  formation  through  a  thousand  miles,  and  deposits  it  as 
slime  for  the  sun  to  turn  to  soil  and  fruitfulness ;  as  the  Mississippi, 
with  its  greater  tributary,  the  Missouri,  carry  to  the  fat  regions  around 
its  Delta  a  tribute  gathered  from  almost  every  point  of  latitude  and  Ion- 
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^tude  on  the  continent^  so  upon  these  United  States^  with  annual  de 
posit)  come  the  emigrating  freshets  of  the  world.  It  £alls  upon  us  lik« 
mud.  It  shall  be  our  richest  soil  When  it  is  aerated,  and  when  intel- 
ligence and  religion  and  liberty  shall  have  penetrated  it,  it  will  be  most 
A  precious.  Its  trouble  is  all  now,  and  at  the  first  Its  bounty  and  re- 
wai'd  shall  go  on  with  increasing  abundance  to  the  very  end.  Can  this 
nation  survive,  however,  the  chill  and  fever  of  malarial  influence  en- 
gendered by  this  new  soil,  until  by  cultiu-e  the  vast  mass  of  new  de- 
posit shall,  by  the  sun,  the  air  and  the  plow,  be  sweetened,  and  become; 
as  wholesome  for  men  as  it  is  fertile  for  gi*ain  t 

Men  change  their  country,  their  national  dress,  their  laws  and  g\jv 
emments ;  but  their  personal  habits,  their  religious  beliefs,  their  domes- 
tic traits,  their  manners  and  customs,  their  pleasures  and  amusements, 
they  cannot  easily  change.  They  biing  hither  with  them  their  uncon- 
scious conflicts.  Things  that  at  home  ai*e  most  innocent,  they  find  here 
to  be  pugnacious.     Nor  do  they  know  whence  the  conflict  spiings. 

There  is  the  everlasting  conflict  of  religious  ideas,  and  the  organi 
zations  to  which  they  give  rise.  We  import  vast  material  of  spiritual 
warfare.  The  Catholic  sect  is  a  valiant  fighter ;  and  it  grows  apace 
among  us,  as  it  has  a  right  to  do.  It  has  its  own  genius  which  it  should 
attempt  to  spread  abroad.  It  brings  hither  the  ark  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  thundei*s  at  the  world  which  will  not  walk  backwai'd  into  it 
Swaiming  about  it  are  all  forms  of  infidelity — ^for  infidels  are  the  le- 
gitimate children  of  superstition.  And  by  superstition  I  mean  all  reli« 
gious  impulse  from  which  the  element  of  free  individual  reason  is  left 
out  Besides  these  come  the  minor  sects.  All  sects  swarm  and  mat 
tiply  in  the  atmosphere  and  summer  of  liberty. 

The  mingling  together  of  these  strange  materials,  will  give  rise  Vu 
quite  enough  of  jarring  and  of  activity ;  but  we  perceive  still  another 
element  of  discord  in  the  conflict  of  social  customs.  Our  Puritan  fa- 
thei*s  made  channels,  and  £m*ope  is  furnishing  the  water  that  flows  in 
them.  We  see  that  the  land-marks  are  going.  We  see  that  under 
foreign  influences  our  channels  are  becoming  too  narrow,  and  too 
•^  straight  We  perceive  laws  overwhelmed,  sacred  ideas  rudely  over- 
borne, and  the  venerable  Lord's  day  given  up  to  festive  songs,  to 
dances  and  to  bibulous  hilaiity.  Many  are  alarmed,  and  think  that  the 
end  of  the  world  hath  come.    Nay,  not  by  some  space  yet. 

We  should  reflect,  in  regard  to  this,  how  differently  the  native-bom 
citizen  and  the  European  emigrant  have  been  related  to  this  question 
of  amusements.  In  America,  so  fi*ee  have  we  been,  so  large  an  outlet 
has  been  given  to  our  religious  liberty,  so  large  has  been  the  expression 
of  every  political  want,  so  fr*ee  has  industry  been  and  so  remuneratlYe, 
thatour  people  have  not  felt  the  need  of  amusements.  These  have  seemed 
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like  moths  to  our  industry.  We  have  found  rest  and  exhilaration  in 
other  things.  And  to-day  we  urge  amusements  upon  om*  people  chiefly 
on  moral  and  8esthetic,and  not  at  all  upon  political  grounds. 

But  in  Em*ope  political  liberty  is  mostly  unknown,  and  religious 
liberty  is  a  pinched  dwarf.  A  crowded  population  have  but  slender 
hopes  of  wealth  from  industry.  Human  nature  would  explode  if  there 
were  not  some  vent  given  to  it  Not  free  on  the  side  of  religion,  not 
free  on  the  side  of  politics,  and  not  free  on  the  side  of  industry,  some- 
where the  window  must  be  opened  to  let  the  air  in.  This,  alike,  the 
hierarch  and  the  monarch  saw.  Governments  therefore  fostered  popular 
amusements.  In  these,  almost  only,  the  common  people  of  Europe 
found  themselves  at  liberty  to  do  what  they  pleased.  Amusements 
are  the  safety-valves  of  Europe. 

Now,  a  people  who  have  had  the  chief  happiness  of  their  lives 
dusteiing  about  amusements,  come  to  a  land  where  exceeding  free* 
dom  has  left  almost  no  place  for  such  things.  We  have  liberty 
in  association  with  politics,  with  religion,  and  with  business;  they 
with  amusements  only.  With  the  German  on  the  one  side,  and 
with  the  YankecT  on  the  other,  is  the  same  instrument  of  libeity,  and 
for  the  most  part  it  plays  the  same  tunes;  but  that  instrument  in 
the  hand  of  the  Yankee  is  set  four  notes  higher  than  it  is  in  Europe. 
It  plays  business,  and  commerce,  and  government,  and  religion,  here. 
It  plays  amusements  there.  And  libeity  discords  with  liberty,  because 
the  instniments  are  not  set  to  the  same  key.  And  when  emigration 
brings  all  the  pipers  together,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  music  clashes. 
It  is  next  in  mellifluous  strains  to  the  bagpipe ; — and  that  is  the  instru- 
ment that  was  made  to  express  what  was  left  of  sound  after  other  in 
struments  had  used  up  all  smoothness  and  harmony  I 

For  the  rest^  emigration  brinjgs  strength.  On  the  whole,  it  is  intel- 
ligent— ^not  exactly  in  our  way,  but,  nevertheless,  intelligent  The 
Dane,  the  Swede,  the  Grerman  certainly,  add  to  the  cerebral  power  of 
the  nation.  The  Irish  add  to  its  activity.  They  bring  lai*ge  actual 
wealth.  They  bring  indomitable  industry,  which  is  the  father  of 
wealth.  This  is  true  of  the  mass.  But  to  the  educated  men  and  wo- 
men who  come,  we  owe  a  greater  debt  They  bring  to  us  a  culture, 
a  means  of  culture,  in  art,  in  science,  in  classic  instruction,  which  lays 
us  under  solid  obligations  to  them. 

There  are,  however,  other  dangers  of  disintegration  on  this  great 
nation,  besides  those  which  come  from  the  conflict  of  old  peoples  mov- 
ing among  new  ones.  It  is  the  general  tendency  of  human  nature  to 
degenerate  in  the  midst  of  great  and  long-continued  physical  prosperi- 
ty. Our  institutions  are  the  best  if  they  are  the  best  served ;  but  the 
poorest  if  poorly  served.      Republican  institutions  demand  eneigetio 
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and  viituoas  citizens.  Compared  with  oars,  what  vast  advantage  has  the 
steam  engine  I  But  if  for  want  of  steam  you  attempt  to  work  die 
engine  by  men's  hands,  it  becv>me6  far  inferior  to  oars.  Steam  engines 
require  steam.  Superior  institutions  require  superior  motiyefK>wer,  or 
they  are  worse  than  the  goveinments  of  primitive  force.  And  no  where 
else  is  government  subject  to  so  much  attrition,  and  so  easily  made 
feeble,  as  where  it  is  republican. 

The  immense  extent  of  our  country,  too.  gives  bold  opportunity  to 
the  development,  in  its  remote  sections,  of  antagonisms  which  shall  in 
times  of  heat  and  violence  break  up  the  nation  into  combative  frag- 
ments. The  recent  failure  of  such  an  attempt  ought  not  to  breed  un« 
due  security.  Few  know  how  near  it  came  to  success.  It  was  an  at- 
tempt, however,  founded  upon  bad  grounds,  odious  to  the  moral  sense 
of  the  world. .  It  had  bad  counsellors,  and  it  followed  a  course  of  events 
which  tended  to  arouse  and  unite  the  nation  in  behalf  of  union  to  a 
greater  extent  than  before  seemed  possible. 

But  should  the  Pacific  states,  in  another  generation,  for  strong  com- 
mercial reasons  developed  without  slavery  as  an  underlying  cause,  un- 
dertake a  separation,  the  issue  would  probably  be  very  different  Our 
late  success,  then,  must  not  argue  its  like  on  every  subsequent  occasion ; 
and  the  failure  of  the  late  attempt  must  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  no 
more  attempts  will  be  made.  If  now,  with  slavery  gone,  these  very  South- 
em  States,  that  lie  exhausted  temporaiily,  waiting  a  few  generations, 
should,  on  grounds  of  mere  political  economy  and  of  good  government, 
again  demand  separation,  the  issue  is  not  to  be  prophesied  from  the 
experience  of  the  recent  sti*uggle.  It  is  not  wise,  it  is  presumptuous 
to  rest  down  in  the  belief  that  the  question  of  union  is  settled  forever. 
For,  in  the  growths  of  the  futui*e,  gi-eat  regions  of  this  nation  will  be 
so  large  and  so  vastly  populous,  that  while  they  may  be  prevented  from 
rupture  by  reason  of  transient  passion  or  sudden  anger,  they  can  never 
be  prevented  fr'om  separation  if  their  real  interest  lies  in  separation. 

We  cannot  too  deeply  ponder  this  tnith,  that  national  unity  cannot 
be  secured  except  by  making  it  the  interest  of  each  section  to  remain 
in  unity.  For,  so  vast  are  the  outlying  membei*s  of  this  nation,  that 
there  is  no  power,  even  in  all  that  remains,  to  hinder  any  one  of  them, 
by-and-by,  if  it  becomes  its  interest  to  leave  the  national  organization. 

Rhode  Island  may  not  be  able  to  withdraw  alone,  nor  New  Jersey, 
nor  Connecticut,  nor  South  Carolina  even,  nor  any  single  state,  but  the 
whole  South,  the  whole  Southwest,  or  the  vast  Pacific  slope,  move  on 
difierent  planes  fr'om  single  states.  And  that  which  might  be  prevented 
in  a  nook  or  comer,  cannot  be  prevented  on  a  quarter  of  a  continent. 

It  was  from  peculiar  reasons  not  likely  to  occur  again,  that  military 
power  was  successfril  lately.    Hereafter  only  moral  power  remains  to 
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ns.  That,  or  nothing  I  For  myself,  while  I  long  with  intense  patiiot* 
ism  for  the  contintied  unity  of  this  nation,  I  by  no  means  regard  the 
fritore  friendly  separation  of  its  parts  with  such  repugnance  and 
detestation  as  I  did  the  late  attempt  K  four  great  republics, 
homogeneous,  civilized,  and  not  in  antagonism,  but  fiiendly,  should  be 
created  out  of  the  one,  I  should  fear  no  such  evils  as  if  vast  fragments 
were  to  break  off  and  organise  governments  of  reaction,  rear  up  a  mon 
archy — or  a  servile  aristocracy — and  infix  a  principle  of  mutual  antaga 
nism  into  the  organic  structm^es  of  the  separated  parts.  Yet,  absolute 
political  union  of  the  whole  continent  is  better,  so  far  as  we  now  can  see. 
Sepai-ation  will  not  be  fatal.  At  the  same  time,  unity  is  so  much  better, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  patriot  to  lay  wise  plans,  long 
forecasting,  to  maintain  the  present  happy  union,  and  to  maintain  it 
remembering  that  there  is  no  band  or  strap  of  iron  strong  enough,  that 
there  is  no  political  force  so  great,  no  sword  so  sharp,  and  no  artillery 
80  multitudinous,  as  to  have  power  to  hold  together  long  the  unwilling 
parts  of  BO  vast  a  republic  as  this ;  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  national 
unity,  it  is  to  be  by  common  consent  founded  upon  common  interest. 
The  arrogance  of  any  part,  whether  it  be  the  arrogance  of  intellect,  or 
the  arrogance  of  wealth,  or  the  an-ogance  of  skill,  or  the  arrogance  of 
political  power,  would  tend  to  disaffect  and  diive  off  other  parts  of  this 
great  nation.  There  must  be  not  simply  conciliation,  but  organio 
working  toward  common  moral,  intellectual,  physical  and  political  in- 
terests. In  that^  and  in  that  alone,  we  shall  have  stability  in  unity. 
When  it  is  once  undei*stood  that  our  only  hope  of  continued 

unity  is  to  be  found  in  the  exertion  of  influence  rather  than  of  force, 
it  will  give  a  new  impetus,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  ail  the  moral  energies 
of  Christian  men. 

Let  us  look  at  some  few  of  the  hopeful  and  potential  elements  by 
which  we  may  prevent  attrition,  disintegi'ation,  and  final  separation^ 

First,  we  will  consider  the  spread  of  intelligence.  Knowledge  is 
that  which  a  man  knows.  Intelligence  is  that  which  knows  it  Enow- 
ledge  bears  the  same  I'elation  to  intelligence  which  invested  wealth  does 
to  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  creates  wealth.  One  is  the  active 
cause.  The  other  is  the  product  or  effect  of  that  cause.  Mere  know- 
ledge will  not  save  men.     Intelligence  is  a  preservative  force. 

American  institutions  have  been  criticised  as  not  producing  knowl- 
edge of  the  highest  kind,  nor  full  symmetric  culture ;  but  all  things  in 
their  order.  The  problems  of  an  old  society  and  of  a  new  one  are  not 
the  same.  Intelligence  is  of  more  value  to  us  than  high  culture,  though 
high  culture  may  be  more  valuable  to  an  old  monarchy  than  general 
intelligence,  and  of  more  value  to  us,  by  and  by,  than  just  now. 
It  is  ^ving  eyes  to  the  whole  people  to  give  them  intelligence^ 
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It  gives  them  tnuniog  enoogb,  at  any  rate,  to  guide  them  safely 
in  their  paths.  It  gives  them  a  certain  instniment  by  which  to 
i^esist  the  outburst  of  passion,  and  the  warpings  and  bias  of  undue  sel- 
fishness and  interest  The  eye  of  the  engineer,  the  eye  of  the  trained 
scientist,  may  be  better  than  the  eye  of  mere  intelligence ;  but  for  the 
whole  people,  till  such  time  comes,  in  the  millenial  day,  that  all  may  be 
engineers  in  eye,  and  scientists  in  eye,  general  intelligence  in  all  is  bet- 
ter than  high  training  and  fine  culture  in  a  few. 

This  intelligence  is  to  be  produced  largely  by  the  freedom  of  religious 
discussion  in  the  land.  For,  of  all  things  that  ai*e  dangerous,  nothing 
is  more  so  than  that  unity  which  means  stupidity — ^the  mere  not  resist-* 
ing  or  not  discussing — ^the  condition  of  inactivity,  or  torpid  swallo\rinq 
and  deglutition.  That  which  men  most  feel  in  religious  discussion  is 
that  which  is  vital  to  it,  and  that  which  makes  it  an  element  of  salva- 
tion to  a  nation.  It  is  that  it  is  fire,  and  that  men  cannot  have  fire  put 
on  them  and  sit  stilL  It  is  that  it  comes  from  life  in  earnest,  and  wakes 
life  in  earnest  again.  And  life  is  the  one  great  necessary  quality  in 
national  existence. 

It  is  right  here  that  patriotism  and  Catholicism  are  radically  and 
irreconcilably  in  antagonism.  There  might  be  some  agreement  in  respect 
to  symbols  and  worship-— though  I  cannot  hope  for  much  approxima- 
tion. There  might  be  some  coming  together  on  doctrines ;  but  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  agreement  on  the  question  of  the  submission  of 
men*s  religious  understanding  to  an  order  of  men  appointed  to  think  for 
them.  Our  people  will  never  think  by  proxy — ^and  that  is  the  vital 
point  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Authority  it  is  called:  but  authority  on 
the  one  side  is  non-independence  on  the  other. 

If  Pere  Hyacinthe  had  denied  transubstantiation,  a  way  of  forgive- 
ness might  have  been  found.  If  he  had  denied  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  he  still  might  have  been  pardoned.  If  he  had  even  denied 
orders  in  the  priesthood,  there  might  have  been  some  escape.  But  for 
him  to  deny  that  superiors  had  a  right  to  think  for  their  inferiors ; 
for  him  to  stand  in  front  of  Europe,  and  dare  to  say,  '^I  think  my  own 
thoughts,  though  my  order  and  my  superior  think  another  way*'-^ 
that  is  a  treason  that  never  can  be  cleansed,  either  by  baptism  or  by  blood. 

The  highly  organized  animals — ^the  bii*ds  and  beasts  of  the  upper 
rank — select  their  own  food,  and  reject  what  they  dislike.  They  range 
the  air  or  the  earth,  find,  take,  or  leave,  as  it  pleases  their  tongue.  It 
is  the  round  clam  that  lies  still,  and  lets  the  water  bring  him  what  it 
wilL  It  is  the  round  clam — ^that  pattern  of  devotion ! — which  opens, 
eats,  shuts,  and  is  a  clam  still.  And  the  clam  ranks  not  a  degree  higher 
on  the  scale  because  the  whole  ocean  is  so  big,  that  brings  m  his  food 
to  him.    He  is  but  a  dam. 
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So,  though  the  church  of  two  thousand  years  may  roll  in  its  waves' 
upon  the  individual,  if  the  individual  only  opens,  takes,  shuts,  eats,  di- 
gests, and  opens,  takes,  shuts,  eats,  digests,  it  is  but  a  clam  spiritual 
And  Protestants  are  not  clams.  They  are  winged  and  legged.  They 
wander  wide,  and  fly  far,  and  select  diversely. 

Many  men  may  be  fascinated  by  the  poetry  in  the  hierarchy; 
many  may  be  juggled  by  its  casuistry ;  many  may  be  philosophically 
scared  by  its  doctrine ;  but  when  it  comes  to  that  which  is  the  spinal 
marrow  of  the  question — ^the  submission  of  individual  liberty  of 
thought  to  the  authority  of  an  organized  class  of  thinkers — ^that  will 
never  go  down  iu  America~-or  rather  it  v)iU  go  down  I 

But  the  conflicts  which  go  on  between  sect  and  sect — ^between  the 
greatest  of  all  sects  and  the  numerous  minor  sects — whatever  they  may 
have  of  mischief  in  their  bitterness,  have  much  also  of  education.  And 
it  is  far  better  that  religion,  with  all  the  mischiefe  of  division,  be  subdi- 
vided thus,  if  it  keeps  men  alive  and  awake  and  at  work,  than  that  there 
should  be  one  supreme  unity  without  vitality. 

I  might  mention,  also,  the  distribution  of  intelligence,  the  progres- 
sion of  thought  through  books  and  newspapers;  but  time  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  dwell  upon  that  head,  as  I  have  other  things  in  store. 

I  mention  next,  the  ministration  of  the  free  Qommon  school,  as 
vital  to  our  hopjB  as  a  great  united  republic  covering  a  whole  con- 
tinent. 

The  free  common  school  gives  to  every  child  the  one  indispensable 
element,  intelligence.  Not  only  does  it  teach  him  by  the  master,  but 
the  scholars  are  all  masters  to  each  other.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of 
intelligence  in  the  school,  and  a  public  sentiment  of  intelligence  among 
the  young  and  rising  generation  around  the  school  house.  Intelligence 
becomes,  where  concunon  schools  abound,  one  of  the  signs  and  tests  of 
manhoods  The  question  is  no  longer,  "Who  can  throw  the  heaviest 
weight  furthest!"  or  "Who  can  run  and  leap  the  most  like  a  deer,  or 
hug  most  like  a  heart"  Another  test  of  manhood  is  introduced; 
and  it  is  no  more  muscle  that  makes  the  man,  but  nerve,  and  brain — 
the  father  of  nerve.  Intelligence  becomes  popular  in  the  district  and  in 
the  village,  and  manliness  goes  up  a  grade,  where  common  schools 
abound. 

Thus  it  equalizes,  too.  For  human  life  is  incessantly  creating 
diversity.  And  if  such  divei-sity  were  to  be  canied  on,  some 
men,  or  dasses  of  men,  would  gix>w  mountain-high,  and  the  less 
favored  would  lie  valley-low.  And  so,  a  kind  of  aristocracy  would  fol- 
low dassitication.  Classification  adheres  in  nature,  but  it  ought  not  to 
reign  except  throughout  the  generation  where  it  asserts  itself.  Aris- 
tocracy is  individual    It  does  not  belong  to  classes  in  perpetuity.    As 
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an  attribute  of  individual  excellence  and  power,  it  is  divine,  and  canies 
with  it  aspiration,  and  ambition,  and  lordly  success.  But  if  human  life 
permits  itself,  by  institutions,  to  hold  these  elevations  for  the  prosperity 
of  other  individuals  than  those  that  have  earned  them,  you  have  in- 
stantly classified  human  society  into  an  artificial  aiistocracy  and  a 
low-lying  common  people. 

Now,  Bnun  is  master  and  owner  in  this  world.  Men  may  make 
Tesolutions,  an^  form  combinations,  and  devise  plans ;  but  as  long  as 
God  keeps  his  original  decrees  unchanged,  so  long  bi-ain  will  be  found 
to  own  and  to  govern.  And  they  that  have  it  will  be  masters.  They 
that  have  it  not  will  be  servants — with  protest  and  rebellion,  but  under 
the  decree  of  God.  And  the  true  equity  which  comes  with  an  ideal 
democracy,  must  be  that  equity  which  gives  to  every  roan  an  equal  share 
of  brain-cu/^t«r«.  He  that  has  it  not  is  made,  by  that  very  deprivation, 
lower  than  his  fellow  who  has  it  Democracy  does  not  mean  a  uni- 
versal level.  It  does  not  mean  compulsory  equality.  It  means  equit- 
able opportunity.  No  government  has  a  right  to  thrust  a  strong  man 
down  to  the  level  of  weakness.  No  institution  has  a  right  to  force  a 
weak  man  up  to  the  level  of  the  strong.  Organized  society  will  always 
be  graded*  True  equity  classifies  men  into  superior  and  inferior.  AH 
that  can  be  rightfully  demanded,  is,  that  men  shall  have  education,  for 
their  full  development ;  opportunity,  for  the  use  of  their  powers;  pro- 
tection, from  the  gi*asp  and  greed  of  unjust  passions  in  their  fellow 
men.  After  that,  men  must  find  their  own  level.  The  liberty  of  be- 
ooming  all  that  God  gave  to  a  man  the  power  of  being,  is  all  a  true 
philosophy  can  demknd. 

The  common  school,  by  beginning  eai'ly  in  the  child's  life,  by  giving 
a  new  ideal  of  life,  by  affording  the  primal  stimulus,  not  only,  but  by 
opening  the  eyes  so  that  a  man  can  avail  himself  of  all  the  other  atimr- 
uli  which  by-and-by  he  will  meet,  is  keeping  up  a  true  democratic 
equality,  by  giving  all  men  their  own  proper  chance  of  brain  power. 

It  is  democratic  in  another  sense,  because  it  is  bringing  back  to  a 
common  level  again  the  UTegularities  produced  by  active  life.  Knowledge, 
riches,  skill,  1  have  said,  create  classes,  and  so  inequalities.  If,  in  the  spring, 
you  look  along  a  level  cultivated  field  where  com  gi-ew  the  previous 
year,  you  will  see  ridges  that  remain.  Now  comes  the  plow  to  turn 
over  the  soil,  and  all  the  old  hillocks  go  down,  and  lie  level  again  for 
the  next  crop.  The  common  school  is  the  plow  that  levels  each  gen- 
eration of  human  life.  All  the  children,  without  regard  to  superiorities 
or  excellencies  of  parentage,  have  to  come  together  and  stand  on  a 
common  dead  level  in  the  school-house.  The  schoolmaster  does  not 
call  the  roll  of  the  boys  by  their  parents'  altitudes,  but  by  the  alphabet; 
and  if  A  is  a  poor  man's  son,  and  B  is  a  rich  man's  son,  B  comes  after 
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A,  notwithstanding.  And  the  rich  man's  dunce  stands  below  the  poor 
man*8  smart  boy — and  must.  In  this  little  germinant  republic  oi  the 
oommon  school,  the  boys  whose  parents  live  in  vastly  different  man- 
sions, and  with  vastly  different  customs,  are  brought  down  to  the  fel- 
lowship and  brotherhood  and  communion  of  a  common  humanity ; 
they  are  obliged  to  mix  together,  and  they  frame  laws  with  each 
other.  There  is  a  public  sentiment  of  the  school  which  is  just 
as  real  and  as  vital,  and  as  despotic  even,  as  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  greater  community;  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  bring 
down  to  the  original  starting-point  all  the  elevations  and  inequalities 
which  the  various  forces  of  active  life  pix>duce,  and  to  say  to  all  the  boys, 
*'Tour  feet  must  stand  on  one  level :  now  shoot  your  heads  as  high  as 
you  please!"  Liberty  of  growth  and  equality  at  the  stait,  is  the  law  of 
true  democratic  life ;  and  this  is  what  the  common  school  gives. 

Under  no  excuse,  then,  let  it  be  suffered  to  go  to  waste.  It  is  not 
simply  the  knowledge  that  it  gives,  but  the  capacity  to  get  knowledge 
which  it  breeds ;  it  is  not  merely  the  intelligence  which  it  puts  in  the 
way  of  the  youth,  but  the  fellowship  and  common  feeling  which  grows 
up  among  the  boys  of  different  families,  that  makes  the  common  school 
valuable.  And  it  is  to  the  last  degree  desirable,  not  only  that  it  should 
be  common,  but  that  it  should  h^free;  and  not  only  that  it  should  be 
free,  but  that  it  should  be  fvperior,  No  conamunity  can  afford  to  let  a 
primary  private  school  be  better  than  their  fi-ee  common  school.  No 
academy  should  be  permitted  to  be  better  than  the  district  common 
schools.  You  cannot  anywhere  else  so  ill  afford  to  be  pai^simonious, 
and  call  it  economy,  as  in  the  administration  of  your  common  schools. 
Secure  more  buildings,  larger  buildings,  better  furniture,  more  teachers, 
with  ampler  support  (for  the  support  of  common  school  teachers,  espe- 
cially of  women  teachers,  is  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  our  civil- 
ization), with  more  capacity,  bringing  hither  the  noblest  men 
and  the  noblest  women.  This  is  political  wisdoni.  And  no- 
where is  wisdom  so  squandered,  and  folly  so  regnant,  as  where  men 
are  unwilling  to  be  taxed,  and  are  parsimonious  in  those  reve 
nues  which  go  to  maintain  free  comifion  schools  for  all  the  children 
of  the  whole  community.  The  rich  and  the  proud,  the  aristocratic  and 
the  arrogant,  may  be  unwilling  to  send  their  children  with  the  '' com- 
mon herd ;"  but  their  children  need  it  It  is  one  of  the  best  things  of 
their  whole  education ;  and  they  should  be  compelled  to  do  it,  not  by 
law,  but  by  the  &ct  that  they  cannot  find  a  private  school  that  is  a3 
good  as  the  public  school 

These  schools  should  not  only  be  free  and  common,  but  they  should  be 
unsectarian.  If  it  be  needful  that  the  teaching  of  technical  religion  should 
be  excluded  from  our  common  schools  for  the  sake  of  noaintaining  their 
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nnirei'sality,  I  vote  to  exclude  it    If^t  be  needful  that  the  Bible  should 
not  be  read  in  the  common  schools  in  order  to  maintain  their  univer- 
sality, their  freedom,  and  their  commonness,  I  should  vote  not  to  read, 
it.    Because  I  disesteem  it!    I,  the  son  of  a  Puritan,  and  a  Puritan 
myself;  I,  that  would  have  burned  at  Oxford,  and  fought  with  Crom- 
well— ^Jdisesteem  the  Bible  ?    Most  venerable  is  it  of  all  the  memorials 
that  have  come  down  through  aU  time  to  our  day.   More  joy  is  in  it  for 
the  common  people,  more  comfort  has  it  for  the  afflicted,  than  any  other 
book.    It  is  the  very  home  of  a  true  democi-acy.    It  is  the  very  temple 
of  liberty  in  this  world.  I  regard  the  Bible  as  being  that  which  stands  be 
tween  aggressive  power  and  organized  selfishness,  and  the  wel£u:e  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  common  people.     It  is  the  common  people's  book ; 
and  there  is  no  class  of  people  that  need  to  read  it  so  much  as  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  and  the  needy.     Therefore  I  would  be  glad  if  every 
emigrant's  child,  and  every  home-bom  child,  of  ever^  faith,  not  only 
had  the  Bible,  but  had  the  opportunity  to  i-ead  it  every  single  day. 
And  yet)  I  would  not  force  it  upon  any.    And  if  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  obliges  us  to  forego  our  principles  of  toleration,  I  shall  maintain 
our  principles  of  toleration.    It  was  because  they  would  not  suffer 
others  to  impose  their  faith  upon  them,  that  our  fathers  came  hither  ; 
and  shall  we,  now  that  the  power  is  with  us,  take  the  ground  that  we 
may  impose  our  faith  upon  those  who  do  not  believe  as  we  do,  be 
cause  they  are  in  the  minority  ?    Shall  we,  after  a  hundred  years,  with 
all  the  growing  light  and  knowledge  which  has  come  down  to  us  on 
this  subject,  commit  the  fatal  blunder  that  sent  the  Pilgrims  across  the 
sea  in  winter,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  this  noble  republic?      We  be 
lieve  in  the  freedom  of  religion,  and  do  not  believe  in  forcing  one  man's 
faith  upon  another  man.    And  this  being  so,  how  can  you  organize  the 
common  school,  which  is  supported  by  the  public  funds,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  force  the  Bible  on  the  Jews,  who  do  not  believe  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, or  upon  skeptical  men  who  do  not  believe  in  either  the  Old 
Testament  or  the  New  ?     It  is  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  great 
principles  of  Christian  toleration  in  which  we  believe,-  and  which  we 
love.    To  say  that  a  Christian  nation  has  a  right  to  have  Christianity 
taught  in  its  schools,  even  if  it  be  distasteM  to  a  minority,  is  to  put 
forth  a  formula  for  arrogant  sects  as  soon  as  they  are  in  the  majority. 
Put  the  term  Catholic  in  the  place  of  the  word  Christian  in  the  forego- 
ing sentence,  and  how  would  the  logic  suit  a  Protestant  ? 

'*  What !"  says  the  Catholic,  with  real  fear  and  conscientious  earnest* 
ness,  '^do  you  propose  to  bring  up  the  children  of  the  community  a 
nest  of  infidels  t"  No^  I  propose  no  such  thing.  You  might  as  well 
say,  ^'Do  you  propose  to  bring  up  these  boys  in  school  a  laaey  sett"  be- 
cause husbandry  is  not  taught  in  the  common  schools.    We  do  not 
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teach  the  mechaiLic  arts  in  the  common  school.  There  are  a  hundred 
things  that  society  needs  which  are  not  taught  in  the  common  school 

In  proportion  to  civilization)  work  is  divided  and  subdivided.  There 
is  one  kind  of  instrument  for  one  function,  and  another  kind  of  instru* 
ment  for  another  function.  Early  in  the  primitive  times,  when  a  dozen 
functions  clustered  around  one  instrument,  the  teacher  used  to  teach 
rsli^on,  the  Bible  and  the  catechism,  as  well  as  the  spelling  book  and 
the  arithmetic ;  but  in  our  day  of  general  intelligence  we  divide  the 
fnnctions  of  society,  letting  the  church  teach  dogma,  letting  the  family 
teach  personal  religion,  and  letting  the  common  school  perform  the 
taak  of  teaching  intelligence.  And  because  we  take  out  of  the  common 
school  the  special  fanction  of  teacbing  religion  dogma  and  religion  his- 
tory,  do  we  therefore  take  away  religion  fi*om  education?  Is  there  no 
other  religion  but  that?  We  teach  the  child  to  read ;  we  teach  him  to 
seek  knowledge  as  a  means  of  manhood ;  we  give  him  the  impulse  to 
learn ;  and  we  say,  '^  K  we  may  not  give  religious  instruction  in  the 
school,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should  bring  upon  the 
Christian  household  the  resposibility  of  greater  fidelity."  Build  up 
Sunday  8cho<^  in  greater  numbers.  See  to  it  that  the  church  becomes 
a  true  teacher  of  the  whole  community.  Let  religion  be  taught,  with- 
out which  a  man  is  not  a  man  in  his  whole  nature,  and  is  not  fully 
equipped  for  this  life  or  the  life  which  is  to  come ;  but  let  us  not  for- 
swear our  own  principles  of  toleration  and  oppress  the  conscience  of 
the  Jew,  the  skeptical  minded  man,  the  Chinaman,  the  Budhist^  or  any 
person  of  any  belief,  or  nation,  or  class.  Let  us  not  impose  our  reli- 
gious books  as  a  yoke  upon  others  because  we  happen  to  have  the  ma- 
jority and  the  power.  That  would  be  giving  the  charter  of  imivereal 
tyranny  to  power. 

But  are  there  no  other  ways  of  giving  rehgious  instruction  f  Do 
you  suppose  religion  is  all  ^ven  to  men  when  you  have  taught  them 
the  catechism  ?  If  a  man  can  say  the  catechism — ^the  Lesser  catechism, 
or  the  Greater  catechism,  the  Westminster  catechism,  the  Episcopal 
catechism,  or  the  Lutheran  catechism — ^without  stumbling,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  is  he  a  saint?  Is  religion  all  taught  through  such  instru- 
mentalities ?  By  no  means.  If  the  teacher  that  stands  in  the  school 
IS  an  example  of  justice ;  if  justice  as  represented  by  the  teacher  is 
sweetened  by  lenity ;  if  the  teacher  is  full  of  sympathy,  and  goes  down 
to  the  dull  and  the  stupid,  and  with  infinite  tenderness  lifls  them  up, 
and  supplies  their  want^  is  not  that  teacher  better  than  any  catechetical 
instruction  t  Yon  caimot  help  having  religion  taught  in  the  school  if 
you  have  a  man  or  a  tooman  thera  But  it  need  not  be  dogma.  It 
need  not  be  instruction  in  the  philosophy  of  religion.  It  is  not  theo- 
logical doctrine  alone  which  will  teach  reli^on.    It  is  not  anything 
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that  belongs  to  the  sects,  as  sects.  It  is  that  which  is  given  to  all. 
For  I  say  that  '^  whatsoever  things  are  true,"  and  ^^  honest,"  and  ^'justi" 
and  '*pure,"  and  "lovely,"  and  "of  good  report,"  are  esteemed  by  men 
outside  of  the  sects  as  really  as  by  men  inside  of  them.  The  things 
which  yon  and  I  believe  to  be  essential  elements  of  religion — ^the  all- 
inspiring  love-power,  with  its  train  of  justice,  and  purity,  and  true 
sympathy — ^with  those  graces  which  it  creates  in  the  individual,  those 
virtues  of  universal  good  report  which  dwell  in  every  Christian  bosom — 
these  things  all  men  believe  in.  Men  believe  in  practical  religion, 
though  they  may  not  believe  in  religious  doctrines  or  iifttitutions. 

I  therefore  say,  Let  your  common  schools  take  care  of  that  for 
which  they  were  instituted — ^namely,  universal  instruction  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  community  in  the  fir&t  elements  of  intelligence.  Make  the 
children  readers.  Give  them  such  knowledge  and  training  that  th.ey 
may  become  thereafter  their  own  instructoi's.  This  is  the  function  of 
the  common  school  And  you  cannot  tax  too  heavily  nor  too  often  to 
secure  the  ftdfillment  of  that  function.  The  wisest  expenditure  a  State 
can  make  is  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  For  every  time  you 
educate  a  child,  you  stop  up  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  ship  of  the 
commonwealtL 

You  will  of  course  expect  me  to  speak  of  religion,  as  one  of  the  i 

indispensable  elements  in  producing  unity  and  in  maintaining  the  in* 
tegrity  of  our  national  life. 

The  spirit  of  religion  is  reconciling  and  peace-bearing;  but  reli^on 
developed  into  a  philosophy,  or  religion  in  the  foim  of  an  institution,  ' 

is  pugnacious,  and  divisory ;  and  always  has  been.  The  spirit  of  dog- 
ma is  not  useless.  Neveitheless,  it  is  pugnacious  and  divisive.  The 
propagation  of  the  church  has  always  been  a  conflict  This  is  not  to 
be  reckoned  a  fault ;  but  it  shows  that  religion  in  this  world  passes 
through  stages  of  development  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the 
hearts  upon  which  it  is  acting.  While  it  works  upon  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  disposition  in  the  individual,  and  yet  more  strikingly  in 
communities,  we  find  it  to  be  a  disturbing  force.  But  when  by  dis- 
turbance and  strife,  when  by  fermentation,  human  nature  is  at  last 
brought  to  a  higher  condition,  and  communities  are  brought  under  the 
constant  control  of  the  higher  reason,  and  of  the  moi-al  feeling,  then  there 
is  a  true  ripening  and  sweetening  influence  in  religion.  In  other 
words,  that  which  religion  does  at  first,  divides  and  shatters ;  but  after  I 

a  time,  when,  going  through  the  necessary  developments,  religion 
comes  to  its  last  work,  that  will  be  "peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to 

men."  I 

I 

It  is  true  that  the  religion  of  to-day  is  doing  an  incalculable  work 
of  softening,  smoothing  and  reconciling ;  but  it  is  in  the  smaller  organ- 
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izations  of  society,  and  not  in  governments  and  in  whole  comm  unities, 
that  its  chief  work  is  doing.  Religion  is  enriching  the  household.  It 
is  making  the  relationships  of  the  fEimily  far  more  pure  and  fiU*  nobler 
than  ever  they  were  before  upon  so  broad  a  surface  of  population.  It 
is  refining  social  life,  not  simply  by  the  progress  of  elegance,  but  by  a 
larger  good  will  and  a  truer  fellowship  than  ever  before  existed.  It  is 
developing  in  individuals,  purity,  self-denial,  benevolence,  and  true 
moral  heroism.  It  is  at  work  in  society,  restraining  the  outrage  of 
passions,  inspiring  indolence  with  activity  and  enterprise,  building  up 
schools,  cleansing  the  ways  of  business,  and  producing  an  inteUigent 
morality.         ' 

This  work  is  constantly  going  on.   It  is  engaged  still  in  its  primary 

tasks.  It  is  a  fii'e,  a  sword,  a  war-ti*umpet  The  music  belongs  to  the 
iuture.  As  apples  gi*ow  in  their  somness,  all  summer  long,  and  find 
their  sweetness  as  they  ripen  in  autumn,  so  the  fruit  of  religion  in  its 
instituted  life  yet  puckers  the  mouth  with  its  acrid  bitterness  of  imma- 
turity.    By-and-by  it  will  ripen  to  sweetness. 

Instead  of  unity,  it  now  creates  division.  A  hundred  sects  there 
are,  and  each  one  thinks  itself  to  be  the  sphitxial  navel  of  the  universe. 
All  of  them  alike  cry,  "  Come  to  me.*'  Eveiy  sect  in  Christendom, 
from  the  oldest — ^the  Greek  and  the  Roman— down  to  the  last  and 
latest,  which  is  proudly  Christian  on  the  ground  of  disowning  Christ, 
is  in  its  organic  spirit  selfish  and  intolerant  The  spirit  of  the  sects, 
whether  in  the  Catholic,  the  Greek  or  the  Protestant  Chui-ches,  is 
exclusive,  dictatorial,  divisive.  The  memberahip  are  often  far  more 
Christian  than  the  organization  to  which  it  belongs.  At  present,  and 
especially  in  the  relations  of  the  sects  to  each  other,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  combative  conscience  is  the  nerve  of  the  church.  Institu 
tional  religion  has  bred  divisions,  and  it  is  its  natm'e  to  do  so. 
Sects  are  but  the  splinters  and  fi*agments  which  fiy  off  by  explosive 
violence  of  the  moral  sense  of  wanior  Christians. 

This  is  just  as  true  of  the  Roman  Church  as  of  the  Protestant^ 
though  the  boastful  and  arrogant  afiiimation  is  widely  prevalent  to  the 
contnujy.  The  boasted  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  only  the  unity 
of  a  tenement  house  filled  with  quaiTcling  ^milies.  The  Protestant 
sects  quarrel  out  of  doors.  The  Catholic  sects  quarrel  inside  of  the 
house.  Twenty  families  pecking  at  each  other  Ui  a  tenement  house — 
that  is  the  Roman  Church.  Twenty  families  pecking  at  each  other  in 
separate  houses  of  their  own — ^that  is  the  Protestant  Church.  There 
is  no  difference  between  them  so  far  as  division  is  concerned.  Pro- 
testants bring  forth  sects  and  carry  their  young  with  them  exteiiially. 
The  Catholic  Church  is  marmpial.  Like  the  opossum  and  the  kan- 
garoo, it  brings  forth  its  young;  but  it  has  a  pouch  into  which  they 
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run,  and  where  they  nestle  and  quarrel.    There  is  as  much  quaiieling 
in  the  pouch,  as  there  is  outside  on  the  back. 

I  do  not  speak  this  to  the  prejudice  6f  the  Catholic  Church. 
Though  it  will  not  be  owned  by  them,  I  speak  it  to  their  credit  It  is 
an  honorable  sign;  because  it  is  a  sign  of  vitality.  The  age  of  unity  has 
not  come.  We  are  living  in  the  age  of  attrition,  of  division,  of  vitality 
by  excitement  Many  generations  beyond  us  there  will  be  a  better  time ; 
but  to-day  vitality  comes  with  agitation  and  division.  So  vastly  pre- 
dominant yet,  in  the  individual  and  in  the  community,  is  the  coarse 
and  belluine  element,  that  for  a  long  time  religion  must  be  in  conflict 
A  religion  without  conflict  is  dead. 

Our  past  history  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  religious  institu- 
tions do  not  tend  to  national  unity,  or  to  any  considerable  power.  The 
civil  war  was  not  checked  by  the  spirit  of  the  churches.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  divided  into  the  North  and  the  South;  the  Methodist 
Church  divided  into  the  Noith  and  the  South ;  and  then  the  Episcopal 
Church  divided  into  the  Noith  and  the  South.  Indeed  all  national 
churches  were  splits  and  the  halves  stood  in  mutual  oppugnation.  The 
Baptist  and  Congregational  Chm*ches  having  no  national  form,  by  their 
very  nature  could  not  divide  ecclesiastically;  but  the  churches  of  the 
Noilh  and  those  of  the  South  were  moi*ally  separated  as  much  as 
were  the  two  halves  of  the  national  churches. 

Neither  do  we  perceive  that  the  work  of  cohesion,  unity  and  homo- 
geneity, as  it  was  not  favored  by  religion  in  its  sectarian  forms,  will  be 
much  helped  by  religious  bodies,  now  that  they  are  reunited;  for,  as 
hitheito,  in  this  distressed  world,  it  will  so  require  men's  religion  to 
maintain  the  organic  life  and  separateness  of  each  sect,  that  they  will 
have  little  to  spend  beyond  that  The  Catholic  sect  is  busy  with  con- 
verting Protestants,  and  Protestants  are  busy  with  protesting  against 
being  converted.  Calvin  pursues  Arminius,  and  Arminius  puisnes 
Calvin.  John  the  Baptist  is  still  at  the  Jordan  immersing.  The  en- 
ginery of  a  hundred  sects  is  brilliant,  and  all  proclaim  the  lapse  of 
othera,  and  their  own  divinity.  Meantime,  religion,  descending  as  a 
dove,  rests  silently  upon  a  myiiad  souls,  comforts  soitow,  pmifies  love, 
overcomes  fear,  and  visits  men  in  prisons,  at  sick  beds,  in  houses  of 
poverty,  amid  trials  and  suflerings,  saying,  ^*  Peace,  my  peace,  I  give 
unto  you." 

In  the  unity  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  reduction  of  its  materials,  we 
hope  much  from  Religion ;  very  little  from  sectarian  churches:  much 
from  the  Spirit  of  God  blessing  the  truth  of  his  Word  to  the  hearts  of 
individual  men ;  much  from  individual  men  that  are  nobler  than  their 
sect;  much  from  free  men  whose  adhesion  to  forms  and  ceremonies  is 
the  least  part  of  their  existence ;  much  from  religion  as  it  exists  in  its 
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Ugher  forms  in  individoal  natures  and  in  publio  sentiment ;  very  little 
from  dogmas ;  very  little  from  theology,  as  suoL 

And  yet,  if  it  oould  be  understood  by  them,  here  is  a  new  call  to 
the  sects,  not  to  disband,  but  to  hold  each  other  in  true  fellowship;  to 
act  in  harmony,  if  not  in  unity.  The  prevalence  of  gross  immorality ; 
the  continent'il  proportions  of  infidelity;  the  waste  of  the  stock  notions 
that  is  going  on  through  tendencies  generated  by  material  science;  the 
vast  work  of  civilization  and  Christianization  which  opens,  impossible 
to  quarreling  sects,  but  not  difficult  to  harmonious  and  co-ordinated 
denominations,  each  working  and  suffered  to  work  in  its  own  way, 
and  suffieiing  all  others  to  work — ^these  are  providential  calls  to  the 
great  body  of  Christian  men  and  women -to  truce ;  to  new  leagues  of 
amity;  to  oodperation  and  to  harmony. 

We  ask  not  that  any  should  cast  down  their  altar,  but  that  they  should 
permit  us,  on  the  other  hand,  to  worship  unharmed  at  ours.  We  ask 
not  that  any  shall  revamp  their  creed,  but  that  it  may  not  be  considered 
a  crime  for  us  to  maintain  ours.  We  ask  none  to  let  the  full  sunlight 
pour  through  their  windows,  instead  of  shutting  it  out  by  colored  and 
grotesque  panes.-  If  they  prefer  their  windows  let  them  have  them ;  and 
let  them  permit  us  to  have  ours.  .  Let  us  look  for  a  true  humanity,  let 
us  look  for  the  true  fruit  of  religion,  not  in  the  associated  body  of  this 
or  that  denomination,  but  in  the  majesty  and  power  of  love  in  the 
individual  hearts  of  those  who  are  gathered  into  sects.  Let  us  look  no 
more  into  books,  merely.  Let  men  be  the  living  epistles  in  which  we 
shall  read  what  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  hath  to  teach  in  any  sect  Hei*e, 
in  the  outpouring  life,  where  religion  means  vital  power,  power  of  con^ 
science,  power  of  love,  power  of  faith,  power  of  beneficence,  power  of 
sympathy — ^here  let  there  be  cooperative  harmony  and  tine  union. 
And  if  it  please  Qod,  with  a  civilization  which  comes  by  commerce, 
which  comes  by  intelligence,  which  comes  by  schools,  which  comes  by 
the  peculiar  position  of  all  parts  of  thiapand — ^if  it  please  God,  with 
this,  at  lengthy  to  give  us  a  religion  that  shall  teach  men  to  love  one 
another,  then  we  shall  be  saved;  our  nation  will  be  maintained  by 
bonds  made  and  riveted  in  heaven,  which  no  instrument  yet  foiTued 
can  cut  or  sund^. 

Until  men's  reciprocal  interests  upon  the  higher  plane  of  moral  ideas 
shall  be  better  understood,  until  religion  shall  be  a  uniting  and  not  a 
divisive  element,  we  must  with  more  eagerness  than  ever,  look  to  the 
harpioni^ng  influence  of  men's  reciprocal  interests  upon  the  lower  plane 
of  commercial  and  industrial  life.  So  wide  spread  is  this  nation,  that 
it  has  within  itself  almost  all  the  elements  of  prosperity  which  other 
nations  seek  beyond  their  own  borders.  The  far  North  and  the  extreme 
South  work  for  different  products,  but  in  difference  they  find  reciprocal 
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fldvantage.  If  legislation  be  hindered  from  impertinent  interferenoe 
and  restriction  of  our  home  and  foreign  commerce,  if  industry  be  left 
free  to  find  its  own  laws  and  channels,  we  shall  have  in  commerce  a  force 
drawing  together  into  undisseverable  unity  the  vast  districts  of  this  con- 
tinent, and  binding  them,  we  are  ashamed  to  say,  with  a  force  which  can- 
not yet  befoimd  in  moral  or  social  influences.  For  human  nature  is  as 
yet  riper  and  wiser  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  Self  interest  has 
more  power  in  promoting  peace  and  unity,  than  justice,  humanity  and 
religion. 

I  shall  advert  to  but  a  single  political  agency  in  the  muntenance 
of  National  Unity,  and  that  is  the  sacred  and  jealous  maintenance  oi 
the  nights  of  the  StateSy  and  the  vital,  local  governments  of  States,  as 
distinguished  from  the  federal  and  national  government.  New  Eng- 
land, from  her  earliest  colonial  days,  with  a  fervor  and  intensity  that 
have  never  been  surpassed,  preserved  inviolate  the  one  political  doc- 
trine which  will  enable  this  vast  nation,  if  anything  will  enable  it,  to 
maintain  Federal  Unity ;  and  that  doctiine  is,  the  Mighte  of  the  States. 
When  the  wholesome  doctrine  of  States  Rights  reappeared  in  the  South, 
it  had  in  those  warm  latitudes  undergone  fermentation,  and  had  passed 
into  a  new  thing,  viz :  State  Soverei62<itt.  There  can  never  be  more  than 
one  sovereignty  in  a  political  body.  The  Nation  alone  is  Sovereign. 
It  is  to  be  sure,  a  limited  Sovereignty.  The  metes  and  bounds  have 
been  fixed.  All  within  them  is  Federal,  all  without  belong  to  the  in- 
dividual States.  Within  their  own  spheres  the  self  jurisdiction  of  ^e 
States  IB  absolute.  It  cannot  be  meddled  with  or  usurped  by  the  gen- 
eral government.  Things  belonging  to  any  single  State  alone,  and  not 
to  all  the  States  in  common,  must  be  under  the  supreme  disposal  of  that 
State.  This  simple  doctrine  of  State  rights — not  State  Sovereignty — 
will  cany  good  government  with  it,  through  all  the  continent  No 
central  government  could  have  sympathy  and  wise  administrative  adapt- 
ation to  the  local  peculiarities  of  this  huge  nation,  couched  down  be- 
tween two  oceans,  whose  Southern  line  never  fi'eezes,  and  whose 
Northern  border  never  melts. 

The  States  aro  so  many  points  of  vitality.  The  nation,  like  a  Ban- 
yan tree,  lets  down  a  new  root  where  each  new  State  is  established,  and 
when  centuries  have  spread  their  gigantic  commercial  tree  over  a  vast 
space,  it  will  be  found  that  the  branches  most  remote  from  the  centre  do 
not  impart  their  vitality,  carrying  it  through  the  long  intricate  passages, 
from  the  parent  trunk,  but  each  outlying  growth  has  roots  of  its  own, 
and  draws  straight  from  the  ground  by  organisms  of  its  own,  all  the 
food  it  wants,  without  dissociating  its  top  from  the  parent  branches! 

The  dignity  and  power  of  National  Sovereignty  will  be  secured  by 
maintaining  unimpaired  the  local  rights  of  the  States. 
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Lei  us  all  labor  for  the  unity  of  the  nation^  for  tlie  education  of  its 
citizens,  for  the  spread  of  virtue  and  true  moralityi  for  the  promotion 
of  an  industry  which  shall  redeem  the. poor  from  serrile  and  sordid 
drudgery,  for  the  freedom  of  its  oonunerce,  for  a  more  just  and  gen- 
erous sympathy  between  all  its  races  and  classes,  for  a  more  benignant 
spirit  to  its  religion,  and  finally,  let  us  implore  the  Qod  of  our  Fathers, 
by  his  own  wise  proTidence,  to  save  us  frt>m  our  wanton  passions,  from 
impertinent  egotism,  from  pride,  arrogance,  cruelty,  and  sensual  lusts, 
that  as  a  nation  we  may  show  forth  his  praises  in  all  the  earth  I 
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We  drav  near  to  thee,  our  heftyenlj  Father,  to  make  mention  of  thy  manifold  good- 
ness, through  whieh  our  liyes  hare  been  sparod,  and  by  which  we  haye  been  loaded  with 
benefMtiona  innumerable.  Eyerj  hour  of  every  day,  eyaiy  moment  of  erery  hour  of 
erery  day,  bean  witness  to  thine  uneuding  oare.  Thou  hast  oommandod  all  thy  laws, 
that  they  forget  us  not ;  that  they  serre  us.  All  the  seasons  are  but  thy  servants,  min- 
istering to  us,  thy  children.  And  thou  thyself,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  art  evermore  near  to 
US,  brooding  upon  our  hearts;  lifting  us  into  life ;  bringing  us  toward  thine  own  self  by 
the  sweet  affinities  of  love. 

For  all  thy  goodness,  which  thou  hast  manifested  to  us  severally,  and  in  fttmilies, 
and  in  a  community  together,  we  desire  pablicly,  and  with  unfeigned  thanln,  to  render 
thee,  this  day,  our  praise.  We  would  be  glad  before  thee,  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord.  We 
thank  thee  that  thou  hast  removed  war  ftom  our  borders,  and  given  us  again  peace;  and 
that  aU  the  manifold  sufferings  which  came  by  reason  of  war  are  being  salved  by  thy 
kind  providence.  We  thank  thee  that  there  is  the  return  again  of  prosperity,  and  that 
there  areindications  of  returning  confidence  and  love  among  alienated  brethren.  We 
thank  thee  for  all  the  auspidoos  tokens  wh^ch  look  forward  to  better  times  to  come. 
We  thank  thee  that  there  are  the  seeds  of  intelligence  sown,  and  that  they  are  springing 
up  in  such  pleasant  plants  of  righteousDoss.  We  thank  thee  that  thou  art  giving  to  our 
dtisens  so  much  of  harmony.  And  though  there  be  much  that  is  diseordaut  yet,  and 
though  confliots  yet  lie  in  our  way,  and  we  must  take  the  future  by  storm,  the  kingdom 
suffering  violence,  and  the  violent  taking  it  by  force,  yet  we  rejoice  that  there  is  so  much 
of  encouragement  to  arm  ua,  and  to  comfort  us;  and  we  go  forward  in  our  way  of  tife 
believing  that  thou,  O  Lord  Gk>d  of  our  fathers  I  who  didst  inspire  them  with  wisdom 
to  make  wise  laws  and  true  governments,  wilt  be  with  their  children,  and  inspire  them 
with  wiadom  to  maintain  and  execute  wise  laws;  to  keep  intact  true  governments. 

We  pray  that  we  may  be  delivered  from  all  animal  fury,  and  firom  all  corrupting  pas- 
sions, and  from  all  those  ambitions  and  confliots  of  interest  by  which  we  are  in  danger. 
We  beseech  of  thee  tbat  all  our  strivings  may  be  rivalries  in  friendship,  and  in  thrift,  by 
which  life,  and  not  death,  shall  spring  up. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  accept  our  thanks  this  morning  for  the  great  pros- 
perity of  the  seasons;  for  the  harvests'  abundance ;  for  a  propitious  heaven  and  a  fkuitfhl 
earth.  Accopt  our  thanks  for  the  measure  of  health  which  hath  prevailed  throughout  our 
land ;  for  the  prosecntion  of  so  many  enterprises  of  industry;  and  for  their  successtul 
issues. 

We  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  grant  stability  to  our  government, 
and  to  our  sereial  governments  in  states.  We  thank  thee  that  this  great  nation,  so  little 
time  ago  storm-tossed  like  the  sea,  and  easting  up  its  bloody  waves  to  the  very  heavens, 
is  tranquil,  and  that  there  are  so  many  signs  of  continuing  peace  in  our  midst. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  accept  our  thanksgiving  for  all  the  blessed  joys  of 
the  household;  for  the  purity  and  virtue  and  JoyfUness  of  our  fomily  bfo.   Wo  beseech 
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of  thee  thftt  thou  wilt  accept  our  thanks  for  all  the  proBpeilty  -which  has  attended  the 
■choolB  and  colleges  and  seminaries  of  leaiDiog  in  our  land ;  that  so  many  have  resorted 
to  them ;  and  that  so  many  are  going  out  from  them,  as  stars  In  the  night,  to  bear  light 
and  gnidanoe  to  those  that  are  less  favored. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  accept  oor  thanhsgiving  for  all  the  mercies  which 
thon  hast  Tonchsafed  to  us  through  our  church.  Although  we  behold  its  weakness,  and 
its  manifold  imperfections,  its  foundations  having  been  laid,  and  it  having  been  builded 
by  human  hands,  yet  we  rejoice  that  thon  art  willing  to  abide  in  such  instrumentalities, 
that  thou  mayest  bless  thy  people.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  purifjr  more 
and  more  thy  ministering  servants.  And  may  all  those  that  teach  be  taught  of  God. 
We  rejoice  that  thou  art  not  content  with  any  of  the  channels  which  are  appointed. 
More  than  the  church  can  hold  is  thy  favor  to  man.  Qreater  than  all  else  is  that  oat 
pouring  light  of  thy  free  Spirit  which  blesses  men  as  the  noonday  sun  in  all  the  earth. 
And  we  pray  thee,  O  Lord  our  Gk>d !  that  thou  wilt  continue  the  Ood  and  Father, 
the  Bedeemer  and  Saviour,  of  mankind.  Arm  and  equip  all  those  great  agencies  that 
have  power  in  them,  that  they  may  work  for  that  which  is  spiritnal  in  man,  and  not  for 
that  which  is  animaL 

Bless  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Remember  not  alone  our  own  land,  but  all  lands. 
Hay  the  work  of  civilization  go  forward.  May  knowledge  take  the  place  of  ignorance, 
and  true  faith  the  place  of  superstition,  and  aU  the  earth  see  the  salvation  of  our  Ood. 

Let  thy  blessing  rest  with  us  while  we  shall  yet  sing  forth  thy  praises,  and 
while  we  shall  speak  messages  of  instruction.  Be  with  us  in  all  the  changes  of  this  day. 
And  as  we  are  gathered  together  in  our  houses,  with  our  dear  children  and  friends 
around  about  us,  let  not  our  love  and  Joy  grow  selfish.  May  we  remember  the  less 
favored.  May  our  sympathies  go  out  to  all  the  children  of  want,  everywhere,  around 
about  ns. 

And  so  may  we  live  in  the  midst  both  of  sorrows  and  Joys,  chastised  by  the  one  and 
comforted  by  the  other,  until  we  are  prepared  in  this  school  of  life  for  our  heavenly 
home.  Then,  through  riches  of  grace  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  take  us  to  our  everlast- 
ing life.    And  we  will  give  the  praise  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  an  J  the  Holy  Spirit 
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Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  onr  heavenly  Father,  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  the  3rear 
that  begins,  now,  from  this  the  anniversary  of  our  public  thanksgiving.  Grant  that  the 
light  of  truth  and  of  knowledge  may  shine  more  brightly  in  the  year  that  is  to  oome, 
than  it  has  in  the  year  that  is  past.  Grant  that  all  the  influences  of  thy  Spirit,  working 
out  true  religion  in  vital  forma,  may  more  and  more  prevail  through  the  coming  year. 
May  we  be  foithfhl  to  onr  several  instruments;  but  may  we  not  vex  each  other.  Let 
not  Ephraim  vex  Judah,  nor  Judah  vex  Ephraim.  May  there  be  peace  in  our  bordera^ 
peace  not  alone  in  outward  interest;  peace  not  alone  where  men's  selfishness  teaches 
wisdom;  but  peace  to  the  conscience,  peace  in  faith,  and  peace  in  loving.  And  ao  xaaf 
thy  name  be  glorified.    We  ask  it  through  Christ  onr  Kedeener. 
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"  And  a  man's  foea  ehaU  be  thej  of  his  own  honiehold."— Hatt.  x.  9flL 


You  will  remember  the  connection  in  which  this  passage  standi 
Our  Saviour  surprised  his  hearers  by  saying — and  it  would  doubtless 
be  still  a  surprise  if  he  were  to  utter  it  in  om*  midst — that  his  coming 
was  not  to  bring  *^  peace ;"  that  is,  not  at  first  He  came  to  send  ^^  a 
sword."  There  were  ten  thousand  connections  that  had  to  be  sundered 
in  the  spiritual  development  of  his  kingdom.  The  sword  in  the  be- 
ginning; victory  and  peace  only  in  the  far  future.  That  which  he 
declared  has  proved  true  in  every  age. 

There  is  no  other  influence  that  has  been  such  a  disturbing  force 
as  Christianity ;  and  it  has  been  disturbing  in  proportion  as  it  was  pure 
and  sweet  and  loving.  There  has  been  nothing  else  that  has  wrenched 
off  so  many  roots  as  the  attempt  to  raise  up  generations  of  men  to  a 
higher  plane  than  that  on  which  they  had  been  living.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  still  lacerates  so  many  cords,  or  wounds  so  many  nerves,  as 
when  in  a  community  the  moral  influence  on  any  subject  is  carried  up 
one  or  two  or  more  degi-ees  higher  than  it  has  been.  Communities  are 
so  interaffiliated,  they  so  grow  together,  that  neither  one  person,  nor  a 
given  number  of  persons,  nor  a  class,  nor  a  whole  community,  can  be 
lifted  up  without  deranging  the  combinations  that  have  been  foimed. 
And  there  is  nothing  that  deranges  a  man's  social  connections  so  much 
as  his  entering  upon  a  vital,  active,  energetic,  q)iritual.  Christian  life. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  religion  as  the  most  beautiful  and 
desirable  thing  in  the  world ;  and  many  persons  who  are  harmoniously 
related  to  their  fellows  in  the  matter  of  reli^on — ^who  have  been  Chria- 
tionly  bred,  and  are  in  Chiistian  families— can  scarcely,  lookmg  out  of 
the  windows  of  their  own  experience,  imagine  how  it  can  be  that 
when  a  man  foUows  Christ  his  ''foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  house- 
hold." There  are  many  whose  happy  experience  makes  it  impossible 
for  them  to  understand  this  except  speculatively.     But  he  knows  very 

BUKDAT  EvBNixo.  NoT.  91. 1869.     Lusoif :  Matt.  X.— aa-4S.     Htmks  (Plrmoath  CoUeo- 
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little  of  human  11^  who  does  not  know  that  there  are  a  thousand  who 
are  diffei-endy  situated,  where  there  is  one  who  enjoys  peace  and  tran- 
quility in  his  religious  experience.  Many  of  you  are  peifectly  well 
awai'e  that  there  is  nothing  which  requires  more  courage,  more  zeal,  and 
more  help,  than  coming  up  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  plane  of  life,  and 
that  the  difficulties  spiing  not  less  from  a  man's  surroundings,  than 
from  his  own  disposition.  It  is  not  simply  the  reluctance  of  his  own 
will,  it  is  not  merely  his  own  selfishness,  nor  is  it  alone  the  plea  and 
protest  of  his  lower  natm'e  against  the  higher,  that  stands  in  his  way. 
Those  who  are  nearest  to  him,  who  have  the  most  interest  in  him,  and 
who  in  a  certain  sense  wish  him  well  more  than  any  others,  are  often 
the  very  ones  who  are  most  in  his  way,  who  hang  heaviest  on  his  pur- 
pose, and  sometimes  draw  him  back  with  fatal  defection.  At  other 
times  they  draw  him  back  so  as  to  double  and  quadi-uple  the  exeition 
required  for  him  to  break  away  from  evil  and  take  hold  upon  good. 
And  BO  it  comes  to  pass  that  ^'a  man's  foes"  are  ^^they  of  his  own 
household." 

No  one  has  the  power  to  do  by  you  what  that  man  can  who 
lives  next  to  you.  He  that  is  across  the  way,  or  in  a  'distant  dty,  and 
only  touches  you  through  some  outward  channel  of  business,  may  have 
some  power  to  influence  you ;  but  he  has  no  such  powei*  as  one  whose 
heart  grows  into  your  heait — for  people  in  life  grow  like  honeysuckles, 
that  twine  and  twist  themselves  together,  so  as  to  forbid  any  separation 
except  by  the  knife. 

I  propose  this  evening  to  ^ow^  first,  the  reasons  why  men  labor  to 
prevent  their  fellows  from  rising  to  a  vital  Christian  experience;  secondy 
the  motives  that  ai*e  upon  men  who  are  seeking  a  higher  life ;  and 
thirdy  the  mode  of  overcoming  such  hindrances  and  resistances. 

1.  We  are  to  remember  that  social  life  is  not  merely  the  accidental 
juxtaposition  of  man  with  man.  Social  life,  even  in  its  smallest  divi- 
sions, instinctively  organizes  itself  Where  there  are  half  a  dozen 
friends  who  have  been  accustomed  to  meet  so  that  they  constitute  a 
little  circle  by  themselves,  each  one  that  moves  as  a  factor  of  this  little 
circle  will  find  that  they  are  so  interlaced  one  with  another,  they  are 
so  woven  together,  that  they  have  a  common  interest  which  no  man 
among  them  can  meddle  with  without  affecting,  if  not  himself  yet  his 
companions. 

A  discontented  thread  in  a  bit  of  lace  wishes  to  withdraw  itself  from 
the  compact  of  the  loom;  but  if  it  is  drawn  out^  the  whole  lace  is  in- 
jured. If  this  thread  is  removed,  it  leaves  behind  it  gaps  that  are  fatal 
to  the  perfect  condition  of  those  that  remain. 

Here  are  half  a  dozen  men  who  have  no  constitution,  no  by-laws, 
no  expressed  or  implied  agi'eement,  but  whose  lives  have  come  together 
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and  gvown  into  each  other  like  the  over-erossing  roots  in  a  conunou 
sod,  one  of  which  you  cannot  transplant  without  cutting  half  a  dozen 
others.  If  you  take  one  out  of  this  company  of  men,  though  they  may 
not  know  what  is  the  matter,  they  feel  that  something  is  wrong.  One 
man  feels  his  pride  hurt ;  another  feels  his  vanity  hmt ;  another  feels 
his  appetite  hurt ;  another  feels  his  interests  hurt  They  cannot  ex- 
press it|  they  cannot  analyze  it,  they  do  not  know  anything  about  it ; 
but  here  is  the  truth  that  even  half  a  dozen  men  co-related  and  acting 
together  in  business  or  pleasure,  twine  together,  and  foim  a  little  so> 
ciety,  and  come,  in  a  short  time,  to  work  into  each  other,  just  as  wheels 
do  in  a  machine. 

The  smallest  wheel  in  my  watch,  emigrating,  would  leave  all  the 
rest  of  the  wheels,  big  and  little,  in  a  very  sorry  plight  Although  it 
may  be  very  small,  and  stand  on  its  own  rights  as  a  wheel,  yet,  after 
all,  it  has  been  cogged,  and  notched,  and  adjusted,  so  that  the  whole 
structure  depends  on  that  You  might  as  well  smash  the  watch  as  to 
take  that  out  Frequently  it  is  the  case  that  the  members  of  a  circle 
are  so  affiliated,  so  exactly  fitted  to  each  other,  that  if  you  take  one 
out,  all  the  rest  are  dissevered.  And  it  is  not  surprising,  it  does  not 
imply  any  great  degree  of  depravity,  to  say  that  where  a  number  of 
men  are  living  an  oi*dinary,  an  average,  social  life,  and  one  of  them  is 
inspired  witji  a  higher,  a  holier  religious  purpose,  and  desires  and  means 
to  go  up  on  a  level  that  none  of  them  have  been  standing  on,  his  emi- 
gration upward  wrenches  them  alL  And  it  is  not  strange  that  they  tiy 
to  stop  it 

This  is  putting  it  upon  its  most  favorable  ground ;  but  frequently 
not  so  much  as  this  can  be  said.  Men  are  often  enlightened  in  this 
matter.  They  form  little  groups  and  societies,  as  I  have  said,  and  they 
are  distinctly  conscious,  either  that  their  life  together  is  not  a  religious 
one,  or  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  or  is  decidedly  bad.  Little  groups 
exist  all  through  society  that  do  not  wish  certain  demoralizing  elements 
taken  out  of  the  way,  because  these  elements  are  the  nerve  that  vibrates 
enjoyment  in  their  midst,  and  to  take  them  out  of  the  way  would  be  to 
destroy  the  pleasure  of  the  whole  group.  And  so,  when  one  would 
break  away  from  such  a  circle,  by  entering  upon  a  higher  religious  life, 
there  is  oftentimes  the  reluctance  and  resistance  which  comes  fi'om  the 
impoverishment  of  pleasure. 

Men  frequently  stand  related  to  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  if 
one  goes  out  of  the  circle,  it  is  like  the  going  of  one  out  from  a  quar- 
tette of  singers.  The  other  three  are  leaner  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  that  one.  Especially  whei'e,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  melody  nins, 
sometimes  into  the  tenor,  sometimes  into  the  base,  and  sometimes  into 
the  other  parts — ^if  one  or  two  are  gone,  the  others  cannot  sing. 
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It  often  happens  in  social  life  that  men  are  affiliated  in  sojch  a  way 
that  they  are  dependent  upon  each  other  for  their  pleasures — so  depend- 
ent that  they  do  not  wish  any  one  to  escape  from  their  circle,  and  that 
if  one  does  escape,  the  harmony  of  the  circle  is  broken  up. 

This  is  still  more  so  when  pleasure  takes  on  unallowed  forms. 
Where  the  public  sentiment  of  the  community  is  such  that  men  are 
obliged  to  evade  it,  as  they  often  do,  by  going  through  subterranean 
channels ;  where  pleasures  are  defended,  it  may  be,  among  the  men 
themselves,  but  are  in  such  a  sense  illicit  that  they  do  not  care  to  have 
them  come  to  Ught ;  there  is  under  such  circumstances  a  secret  harmo- 
ny, an  understanding;  each  one  is  a  sentinel  both  to  warn  of  danger 
and  detection  from  without,  and  to  keep  traitors  from  escaping  from 
within.  There  is  nothing  fr^er,  where  all  have  confidence  in  each 
other,  than  men  in  an  illicit  course  of  pleasure,  and  nothing  more  joy- 
ous for  the  time  being — at  any  rate  in  its  rosy  hours  $  and  yet,  there  is 
nothing  more  jealous  and  nothing  more  angerable  than  men  who  are 
associated  together  in  pleasures  which  may  be  sweet  to  the  taste,  but 
which  the  public  sentiment,  if  not  their  own  conscience,  disallows. 
And  if  one  of  them  attempts  to  escape,  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  trea- 
son, because  it  is  treason  on  the  most  sensitive  i^ot — on  the  very  point 
of  their  organization.  And  it  is  not  strange  that  they  clutch  at  the 
escaping  one,  and  by  the  garments,  if  possible,  draw  him  back  again. 

It  is  frequently  the  case,  too,  that  the  escape  of  one  from  a  circle 
towards  a  time  and  high  religious  life  is  hindered  on  account  of  the 
social  ambitions  which  prevail.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should 
wear  a  crown  on  his  head  to  be  a  king.  You  never  saw  ten  men  to- 
gether that  there  was  not  a  king  among  them.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  tiara  or  a  sceptre  to  make  a  pope.  There  never  were 
half  a  dozen  men  together  that  one  of  them  was  not  a  pope  It  is  not 
in  politics  alone  that  there  are  systems  of  ranks  and  honors.  There 
never  was  a  household  in  which  there  was  not  an  organized  system  in 
which  the  principle  of  ambition,  of  superiority  and  inferiority,  did  not 
have  its  play.  There  never  was  a  little  circle  gathered  around  about 
some  bright  centi'e,  some  radiant  woman,  for  instance,  as  in  the  French 
regimes,  that  there  were  not  aristocrats,  monai'chs  of  the  cirde ;  that 
there  were  not  those  who  felt  proud  that  they  had  the  power  to  enter- 
tain their  companions — one  by  his  wit,  it  may  be;  another  by  his 
humor ;  another  by  his  reason ;  another  by  his  recitation  of  cunons 
things.  Each  one  comes  to  the  circle  with  his  conti-ibution,  and  for 
the  time  being  he  is  regnant,  and  the  others  look  upon  him  and  i-ejoice, 
and  bum  incense  to  him.  And  in  turn  they  are  flattered  and  praised. 
And  being  flattered  and  praised,  they  come  to  hanker^  for  flattery  and 
praisa    And  it  is  very  hai'd  to  see  any  of  those  who  have  been  aocu»> 
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tomed  to  bum  incenfie  before  yon  go  to  otber  gods.  Men  hate  idols, 
with  one  exception — when  they  themselves  are  the  idols.  Every  man 
wants  to  be  an  idol,  and  to  have  other  folks  swing  incense  before  him. 
And  if  anything  takes  place  by  which  men  are  led  to  fear  that  they 
are  going  to  lose  their  frankincense,  they  sni^ff  at  it 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  if  a  person  in  a  bright  and  radiant 
drde  of  friends  is  about  to  separate  himself  from  that  circle,  anxious 
inquiry  is  made,  "Are  you  sickT '*  "No,  not  sick,  but  HriouaJ*  The 
worst  of  all  possible  sicknesses  is  seriousness,  it  is  thought,  when 
it  tneans  rising  up  to  a  higher  plane  of  Ufa  And  circles  defend 
themselves  against  men  that  are  going  to  desert  under  such  drcum- 
stanoes. 

Another  element  which  comes  into  play  in  analyzing  the  reasons 
why  persons  endeavor  to  prevent  the  escape  of  men  to  a  higher  re- 
ligious plane,  is  the  judgment  and  rebuke  which  is  always  reflected,  by 
such  a  course,  upon  their  own  career.  Every  man  is  the  natural  and 
appointed  judge  and  censor  of  all  those  who  are  doing  worse  than  he. 
A  handsome  man  interprets  and  measures  the  homeliness  of  the  homely 
people  that  come*  near  him.  A  tall  man  makes  men  short  that  are  not 
so  tall  as  he  is.  He  does  not  do  it  on  purpose ;  he  cannot  help  him- 
self I  have  known  short  men  who  would  not  go  into  a  room 
where  there  was  a  tall  man.  They  desired  to  have  all  the  benefit 
of  their  height  without  any  unfavorable  comparison.  A  strong  rea- 
Boner  reflects  the  inferiority  of  a  poor  reasoner.  A  good  man  is  the 
natural  judge  of  a  bad  man.    And  so  it  is  all  the  way  through  life. 

Kow,  in  a  circle  of  men  who  are  codiMiinated  with  a  certain  sort  of 
moral  quality,  who  wink  at  each  other's  sins,  and  promote  each  other's 
pleasure,  at  the  same  time  helping  each  other's  consciences  by  main- 
taining a  kind  of  conventional  agreement,  let  one  be  struck  with  the 
fire  of  a  nobler  aspiration,  and  let  his  conscience  begin  to  stir  itself  like 
a  sleeping  eagle  that  knows  sunrise  is  coming,  and  iall  the  others  will 
be^n  to  find  their  consciences  troubling  them.  And  they  do  not  like 
to  be  troubled  by  their  consciencea  They  do  not  feel  the  inspiration 
which  their  companion  does,  but  they  feel  the  reaction  of  that  inspi- 
ration in  the  form  of  rebuke ;  and  they  do  not  like  it  If  one  of  a  circle 
of  men  who  indulge  in  intoxicating  drinks,  who  are  addicted  to  intem- 
perance— ^not  gross,  beailly  drunkenness,  but  r^nedf^intemperance — ^if 
one  of  a  circle  of  such  men  becomes  clean-lipped,  his  clean  lips  become 
a  standing  rebuke  to  those  whose  lips  are  wet  every  day  and  every 
night  They  have  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  themselves,  unrebuked, 
in  animal  and  social  indulgence,  in  illicit  pleasure ;  and  they  have  been 
a  mutual  insurance  company,  in  order  that  no  man  should  suffer  rebuke 
in  the  presence  of  the  others;  and  if  one  of  their  number  breaks  away 
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and  stands  up  so  that  they  all  see  that  their  lives  are  grossly  wijked, 
lie  becomes  to  them  like  a  warning  angel,  pointing  them  to  the  day  of 
judgment  And  in  saoh  cases,  men  that  have  been  kind,  and  genial, 
and  charitable,  often  beoome  censorious,  and  disagreeable,  and  mali- 
doas,  for  no  reason  except  that  one  of  their  companions  wishes  to 
change  his  habits  and  be  a  Christian.  He  has  had  very  little  experience 
in  life  who  has  not  seen  this. 

Real,  not  ordinary  religion,  is  the  thing  that  brings  about  these  le- 
salts.  A  man  can  change  sects  a  great  deal  easier  than  he  can  rise  in 
the  sect  where  he  is  to  a  higher  life.  A  man  can  go  out  of  the  Pres- 
byterian chnrch  into  the  Methodist  chnrch,  and  not  be  a  bit  better  than 
he  was  before.  A  man  can  go  out  of  the  Methodist  church  into  the 
Congregational  church  and  not  be  a  bit  better  than  he  was  before. 
Emigratioa  does  not  change  character.  A  Protestant  may  become  a 
Roman  Catholic,  or  a  Roman  Catholic  may  become  a  Protestant,  with- 
out being  any  better  or  worse  than  he  was  before.  Therefore,  men  of 
a  circle  will  frequently  let  each  other  escape  and  change  sect  without 
any  protest  But  when  a  man  proposes  to  himself  reformation,  and  a 
higher  life,  the  cases  is  quite  different 

A  man  says  to  his  companions,  "  Look  here !  I  am  going  to  quit 
Sunday  frolics."  "  What  1"  say  they,  "  you  are  not  going  to  be  sober  ?" 
^^  Well,  no ;  I  am  going  to  church  with  my  wife."  ^'  Oh !  going  to  be 
pious."  '^  I  am  going  to  get  9ome  religion.  I  think  I  understand  my- 
self I  shall  be  with  you  all  the  week  long ;  but  on  Sunday  I  will  go 
to  church."  ''  Oh  I  that  is  all  right  You  put  on  piety  as  a  sort  of  in- 
surance. It  will  make  you  a  better  fellow,  no  doubt  Religion  is  very 
respectable.    It  is  not  a  bad  thing  for  you  to  have." 

A  man  arrives  at  that  time  of  life  when  he  is  married,  and  begins 
to  have  children  about  him,  and  he  wants  to  see  his  children  occupy 
good  places  in  society ;  and  he  thinks  it  proper  for  one  in  his  cir- 
cumstances to  let  the  world  see  that  he  has  religion  somewhere.  He 
wants  a  religion  that  will  not  trouble  him  too  much,  but  that  will  take 
care  of  his  sins,  and  insure  his  immortality.  The  idea  which  thousands 
of  persons  have  of  religion,  is,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  insurance  company  for 
middle-aged  people  who,  for  social  reasons,  should  have  a  kind  of  com- 
mitment of  this  sort 

Therefore,  you  shall  find  that  men  may  llhange  and  shift  about  in 
these  ways  without  exciting  any  oppugnancy  among  their  circle.  It  is 
when,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  man's  soul  begins  to  lift  itself 
up  toward  its  immortality  ;  it  is  when  all  that  is  bad  in  a  man,  or  all 
the  good  in  him  that  is  perverted  to  bad  purposes,  begius  to  get  the 
buffet,  and  his  reason,  and  higher  affections,  and  moral  sentiments 
begin  to  be  freer,  larger,  and  more  controUing  in  his  life — it  is  then  thas 
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rdigion  separates  him  from  all  those  who  will  not  go  on  with  him  in 
his  new  career. 

It  IS  under  such  ciremnstances  that  men  say,  ^^If  yon  will  not  drink 
with  us  yon  are  not  of  ns ;  if  you  will  not  work  with  us  without  scruple, 
yon  are  not  of  us ;  if  you  will  not  walk  hand  in  hand  with  us,  you  are 
not  of  us."  And  if  a  man  is  brought  under  the  divine  influence,  and 
he  says,  '^  I  am  God's,  and  I  must  obey  his  laws,**  then  the  line  of 
diyision  is  run. 

Oftentimes  this  takes  place  under  circumstances  which  are  exceeding- 
ly trying,  as  where  it  separates  husband  and  wife,  or  parents  and  chil- 
dren, or  near  friends,  or  lovers,  or  partners  in  business.  When  reli- 
gion has  this  effect,  it  is  like  a  fire  that  runs  between  men,  and  bums 
everything  in  its  coursa 

2.  Let  us  see  what  the  motives  are  by  which  this  social  hindrance 
works. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  battle  of  fear  into  which  men  go. 
Fear  is  thought  to  be  a  very  ignoble  quality.  You  are  mistaken  if  you 
take  that  view  of  it  Fear  has  not  merely  a  low,  basilar  function. 
Although  it  may  have  a  low  form,  it  rises  and  takes  on  higher  forms. 
It  ^ves  an  edge  to  every  one  of  the  feelings.  Fear  joins  itself  to 
reason,  and  then  it  is  an  intellectual  force.  It  joins  itself  to  conscience, 
and  to  taste,  and  to  love.  Fear  pervades  the  mind,  and  every  single  feel- 
ing. So  when  men  say  that  fear  is  ignoble,  they  do  not  understand  the 
range  of  its  operations.  Many  men  are  wrought  upon  by  fear.  It  ope- 
rates differently  on  different  men,  according  to  differences  in  their 
nature  or  faculties.  Some  men  are  utterly  devoid  of  fear.  Ton  might 
as  well  attempt  to  dissolve  a  slate  roof  by  allowing  the  rain  to  fall  on 
it,  as  to  attempt  to  affect  some  people  through  the  motive  of  fear. 
Some  are  stimulated  and  bra^oed  up  by  fear.  Others  are  weakened  and 
pulled  down  by  it.  In  some  cases  it  acts  like  a  malaria,  and  prepares 
the  way  for  other  things. 

From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  feeling,  men  are  plied  with  this  mo- 
tive  of  fear.  Sometimes  it  is  in  one  shape,  and  sometimes  in  another ; 
bnt  whatever  shape  it  is  in,  men  know  how  to  use  it  against  each  other. 
It  is  the  instinct  by  which  men  manage  one  another  for  harm.  If  we 
Trere  half  as  wise  in  snaring  men  to  good  as  we  are  in  snaring  them  to 
evil ;  if  there  were  the  same  wisdom,  the  same  instinct,  by  Which  we 
should  know  when  to  take  them  and  how  to  touch  them  for  their  ben< 
efit,  that  there  is  by  which  we  know  when  to  take  them  and  how  to 
touch  them  for  their  harm,  how  glorious  it  would  be !  For  men  are  to 
men  in  things  bad,  as  a  musician  is  to  his  instrument,  who  knows  all 
Its  peculiarities  of  temperament  and  habit,  and  is  facUe  with  it.  Men 
know  perfectly  well  how  to  deal  with  things  that  are  worldly,  carnal 
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deyillBlL    It  is  only  when  we  rise  to  the  nobler  development  of  man- 
hood that  men  are  unskilled  and  awkwai'd. 

Kezt  is  the  battle  of  interest.  Men  try  to  dissuade  their  fellow 
men  from  true  reUgion  on  account  of  the  effects  which  it  will  have 
upon  their  interests  in  life.  These  effects  are  oftentimes  produced  on 
their  business  interests.  Men  say,  to  their  companions,  "  Look  here, 
my  good  fellow ;  there  is  no  harm  in  your  being  religious  if  you  do  not 
make  a  fool  of  yourself.  Election  is  coming  on ;  and  if  you  want  to 
join  the  church,  and  you  think  it  will  do  you  any  good,  in  the  name  of 
reason,  join  it ;  but,  as  your  own  Bible  says,  let  your  moderation  he 
known  to  aU  men.  If  you  want  to  do  the  thing  up  like  a  gentleman, 
why,  go  into  the  church ;  but  do  not  make  a  fuss  about  it  You  are 
smait,  you  are  brilliant,  and  if  you  are  sensible  and  wise  you  have 
hardly  anything  to  do  but  just  to  wait,  and  the  people  will  gradually 
di'op  into  yom*  hands,  and  you  will  rise  step  by  step ;  but  if  you  are 
going  back  on  your  fiiends  in  this  way,  how  ape  they  going  to  elect 
you  to  anything  T  If  you  are  going  to  be  good^  that  is  the  end  of  any 
chance  for  you.  Tou  cannot  use  any  such  material,  and  therefore  your 
interests  do  not  require  it  You  mean  to  be  a  successftil  lawyer,  you 
mean  to  rise  to  the  position  of  a  judge,  you  mean  by-and-by  to  be  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  perhaps  you  have  some  idea  of  one  day  being 
President ;  but  if  you  are  going  to  realize  these  expectations  you  must 
begin  right  You  must  not  let  yourself  down  on  your  old  friends.  If 
you  go  into  the  church,  and  take  on  religion  in  good  earnest,  you  may 
tui*n  out  a  minister,  but  you  will  not  succeed  in  anything  else.** 

It  is  not  I  that  is  saying  this.  You  know  that  I  am  faintly  echoing 
human  nature  and  human  experience. 

To  another  it  is  said,  "  Why  do  you  break  up  our  little  circle  by 
going  out  of  itt  You  say  you  are  going  to  be  a  Methodist"  "Oh! 
no,  not  that,*'  says  the  man ;  "  but  I  am  going  to  live  Christianly.** 
"  But  you  cannot  live  Christianly  and  advance  your  social  position.  I 
recollect  what  you  started  from.  You  came  to  the  city,  you  know,  a 
poor  boy.  You  had  everything  to  make ;  and  you  have  got  along  re- 
markably well.  You  have  good  business  talents.  Thi*ee  yeai*8  ago 
you  had  no  influence.  Now  you  have  been  invited  to  the  house  of  the 
principal  of  the  firm.  He  has  fine  daughtera ;  and  you  have  as  good  a 
chance  of  getting  one  of  them  as  anybody.  You  are  a  well  made, 
snugly  built,  handsome  fellow,  and  are  pleasing  in  your  manners ;  and 
if  you  only  understand  your  hand,  there  is  no  trouble  in  your  rising. 
Wait  five  years,  and  you  can  take  your  pick.  Everybody  who  has 
^ughters,  and  has  money,  wants  the  best  kind  of  son  in-law ;  and  you 
are  in  the  market ;  and  you  ai'e  not  going  to  throw  youi'self  away.  If 
you  do  not  go  up  there  when  invited,  and  join  in  card  and  champagne 
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parties  without  regard  to  your  soraples,  you  will  make  a  fool  of  your- 
lel^  and  staud  right  in  your  own  light" 

If  I  should  go  to  these  men,  and,  in  this  bald^  vulgar  way,  hold  up 
secular  interest  as  a  moUve  to  religion,  how  they  would  resent  it  I  But 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  hold  up  professional  and  social  prospects  as  mo- 
tives to  wrong  conduct  I 

But  sometimes  it  comes  home  nearer  than  that    An  old  surly  man 
has  a  boy  that  he  has  meant  should  succeed  him,  and  be  the  heir  of  his 
property,  and  take  hb  place,  and  manage  for  him,  if  he  would  only  be 
greedy,  and  coarse  minded,  and  learn  how  to  take  a  creditor  by  the 
throat  and  squeeze  him  till  the  blood  flows  out  of  his  pockets  I    But  the 
old  man  hears  that  the  boy  has  been  attending  "  those  cursed  religious 
meetings;"  and  he  says,  ^'If  that  boy  is  going  to  get  his  head  full  of 
crotchets,  and  talk  about  ^^  generosity,"  and  that  sort  of  nonsense,  I 
will  cut  him  off  without  a  shilling."    He  calls  the  boy  to  him,  and 
says,  '^  What  is  the  matter  with  you  t"    The  boy  does  not  know  what 
does  ail  hiooL    He  only  knows  that  he  feels  very  bad.    He  is  satisfied 
that  he  is  all  wrong  with  his  circumstances.     And  he  blushes,  and  is 
ashamed,  and  is  ashamed  because  he  is  ashamed.    And  at  last  he  says, 
^  I  am  going  to  join  the  church."    And  he  means  more  by  that  than 
you  think,  perhaps.     There  is  a  dim  consciousness  in  him  that  he  has 
not  been  living  a  fit  life,  that  he  has  not  been  pursuing  a  manly  com-se;. 
and  he  is  determined  that  somehow  or  other  he  will  break  away  from 
the  things  that  are  holding  him  down,  and  get  hold  of  something  that 
will  carry  him  highei*.     And  his  father  is  ^'  sweet  on  him,"  as  it  is  said 
when  a  man  is  bitter;  and  there  is  a  pretty  quarrel  started  very  quick. 
The  young  man  is  threatened.     '^  Now  do  you  choose.     If  you  mean 
to  be  as  sensible  as  you  have  been  heretofore ;  if  you  mean  to  be  obe- 
dient (and  he  reminds  him  that  the  Bible  says  that  children  ought  to 
obey  their  parents) ;  if  you  mean  to  walk  in  the  path  that  I  have  marked 
out  for  you,  why,  it  will  all  go  well  with  you ;  and  I  would  as  lief 
divide  a  little  with  you  now.    And  when  I  am  dead  you  shall  have  the 
whole  of  my  property.     But  if  you  persist  in  going  with  that  sort  of 
people,  and  become  a  ranting  Methodist,  that  will  be  the  end  of  it  I  will 
find  some  other  heir.  Your  cousins  are  quito  willbg  to  take  your  place." 
This  strong  and  most  vulgar  appeal  would  be  conclusive  to  some 
natures.    It  would  set  them  up.     *^  As  for  me,"  they  would  say,  '^from 
this  time  forth  I  serve  the  Lord.**    But  there  are  others  who  would  be 
cowed  down  by  it    There  are  some  men  who  are  very  accessible  to 
sach  resistance.  ^ 

In  all  these  ways,  and  in  many  others  that  I  cannot  describe,  men's 
intefests  are  assailed.  And  do  not  you  begin  to  see  that  there  is  a 
^reat  deal  of  meaning  in  the  declaration,  '<  A  man's  foes  shall  be  they 
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of  his  own  household"?  Sometimes  I  have  read  the  passage,  ^^If  any 
man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross 
and  follow  me;" and  you  have  wondered  about  that;  but  do  not  yoa 
see,  as  I  analyze  the  experiences  of  actual  life,  how  full  the  world  is  of 
that  which  requires  just  such  dealing  as  the  battle  and  struggle 
through  which  we  are  passing  T 

Then  there  are  persons  who  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  pnuse.  Tho 
love  of  approbation  is  strong  in  them.  They  love  &vor,  though  they 
may  not  love  flattery  nor  compliment  There  is  a  subtle  quali^j^  in 
them  such  that  they  cannot  bear  to  be  on  the  shady  side  of  men's  opin- 
.  ions.  They  are  peculiarly  happy  when  the  sun  shines  on  their  souls 
through  other  men's  favor.  And  under  such  cu'cumstances  it  is  pecu- 
liarly the  case  that  men  are  assailable  thi'ough  the  direct  or  indirect 
influence  of  their  love  of  praise.  Therefore  it  is  that  a  cautious  and 
delicate-minded  man  can  say  things  that  will  rankle  like  poison  in  a 
young  man's  heart ; — and  how  much  more  a  woman !  A  woman's  eye, 
her  tongue  being  mute,  can,  with  one  glance,  at  the  right  time,  cut  a 
man  like  a  lancet  A  circle  can,  by  a  judicious  silence,  make  a  man 
feel  as  though  the  fogs  of  New  Foundland  were  on  him.  A  man  by 
skillful  treatment  can  be  made  to  feel  as  if  he  were  a  red-hot  iron  on  an 
anvil,  with  strokes  falling  on  him  thick  and  fast  And  to  some  natures 
such  dealing  is  enough  to  well  nigh  crush  the  life  out  of  them.  They 
shrink  and  shrivel  under  it  Pity  them.  Do  not  blame  them  too  se- 
vei'ely.  It  is  their  weakness,  though  it  may  be  their  crime.  While 
they  are  weak  there,  you  are  weak  in  some  other  pointy  so  that  you 
need  succor,  too.  There  are  many  persons  who  would  fain  escape  as  a 
bird  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler ;  but  they  cannot  go  against  this 
raillery — this  battle  of  ridicule  waged  with  eyes  and  tongues.  Raillery 
mingled  with  kindness,  and  employed  in  a  winning  way,  is  an  admii^ 
able  instrument  for  innocent  pleasure.  But  have  you  never  seen  it 
wielded  as  a  weapon  of  mischief  ? 

Then  there  is  the  battle  of  dissuasion — ^not  persuasion  to  great  evils, 
perhaps,  nor  to  any  immoralities;  but  dissuasion  from  a  higher  life. 
^'  Do  not  give  yourself  up,"  it  is  said  to  one  who  is  awakened  to  his 
spiritual  condition,  "to  God  and  spirituality.  Live  among  men,  and 
be  a  man.  Stay  with  us.  Do  not  leave  us."  And  it  is  very  hard  for 
a  generous  soul,  a  true  nature  that  believes  in  fidelity  to  every  relation, 
to  go  out  from  the  circle  to  which  he  belongs,  against  their  afiectionate 
appeals.    Ye  are  my  witnesses,  many  of  you. 

It  is  not  unfrequentjy  the  case  that  when  one  is  disposed  to  rise 
from  the  level  of  a  common  enjoyable  life  to  a  truly  reli^oas  and 
spuitual  life,  those  in  his  circle  attempt  to  stop  him  by  undermiBiDg 
his  religion.    They  say  to  him,  "  Religion  is  well  enough  in  its  way ; 
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it  has  good  uses ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  at  the  bottom.*'  And  fre- 
quently when  one  is  inspired  with  such  nascent  religious  desires,  some 
old  head  takes  him  m  hand,  apparently  to  probe  him  and  see  how 
much  he  knows,  but  really  to  unsettle  his  £uth,  and  put  in  its  place 
doubt  and  scepticism.  And  it  is  much  easier  to  unsettle  a  man*s  faith 
than  to  establish  it  It  is  ten  thousand  times  harder  to  remove  a  doubt 
than  to  infix  it  It  is,  perhaps,  with  some  difficulty  that  you  can  arouse 
a  jealous  thought  between  two  friends ;  but  when  it  is  once  aroused,  it 
is  like  saltrrheum  in  the  blood,  which  breaks  out  here  and  there 
on  the  body,  and  cannot  be  dispelled  by  medicine.  And  doubts — es- 
pecially frmdamental  doubts — ^are  diseases  of  the  blood  spiritual  Some- 
times they  wound  the  soul  to  its  very  slaying. 

Men  also  hold  up  to  those  who  ai^  disposed  to  escape,  the  lives  of 
Christians.  They  bring  before  them  all  the  scandal  of  the  church. 
They  call  their  attention  to  the  partialisms  of  men's  lives.  They  re- 
mind them  of  the  possibilities  of  their  not  succeeding.  "  Even  if  religion 
is  true,*'  say  they,  '4t  is  a  great  journey  that  yon  are  not  fitted  for,  and 
that^  therefore,  you  have  unwisely  undertaken.  Though  there  might 
be  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to  undertake  it, 
those  circumstances  do  not  now  exist*' 

Active  measures  are  frequently  taken  to  prevent  men  from  follow- 
ing their  convictions  and  entering  upon  a  Christian  life.  They  are 
treated  as  if  they  were  patients.  Little  parties  are  gotten  up  for  theuL 
Most  agreeable  offices  of  kindness  are  discharged  toward  them.  Their 
interest,  their  fear,  and  their  love  of  pi'aise,  ai'e  brought  into  the  service. 
All  the  ways  in  which  the  mind  can  be  subtly  and  gently  played  upon 
to  turn  them  back  from  the  course  which  they  believe  to  be  right,  and 
which  they  would  fain  pursue,  are  resorted  to. 

Then  comes  the  last  and  the  hardest  battle — ^that  of  love,  "  Oh, 
my  wife,"  says  the  husband,  ^'  I  feel  like  death  to  have  you  go.  What 
am  IT  I  cannot  go.  And  we  have  lived  together  so  many  years 
without  any  discord,  that  it  seems  very  hard  that  you  should  go,  and 
that  we  should  be  separated  It  is  a  divorce.  I  cannot  live  so."  It 
is  harder  than  to  fiice  Mount  Sinsu,  where  true  lovers  are  united  to- 
gether and  one  turns  to  the  other  and  says,  ^^  It  is  fatal  There  cannot 
!uiy  longer  be  unity  of  life.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  such  thing  as 
that  perfect  sympathy  which,  like  a  chorded  harp,  gives  out  harmonious 
music  from  all  the  different  strings.  If  you  get  into  a  religious  ^te  of 
mind,  both  of  us  will  be  wretched." 

It  is  when  such  things  as  these  take  place,  that  the  words,  ''A  man's 
foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household,"  develop  their  true  meaning. 
When  read  glibly  as  they  often  are,  they  sound  like  distant  drum-taps 
in  time  of  peace :  but  they  sound  like  the  long  roll  in  time  of  war 
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when  brought  down  to  home-instanoes  like  those  to  which  I  ha?e 
alluded. 

^^Il€  tluU  loveth  faiher  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  vforthy  of 
me  ;  and  he  thaJt  laveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy 
of  me."  Thifi  is  anguishi  when  a  soul  is  enlightened  to  feel  its  duty  of 
allegiance  to  God,  and  the  power  of  the  world  to  come  is  upon  it  As 
birds,  when  their  time  of  emigration  comes,  and  they  feel  the  impulse 
to  fly  to  the  summer-land,  and  will  not  be  stopped,  either  by  the  snap 
of  the  fowler's  gun,  or  by  the  swoop  of  the  hawk,  or  by  any  solicitatioD, 
but  rise,  and  fly  through  night  and  through  day,  to  find  that  summer- 
land  ;  so  souls  feel  the  £Ewcinating  call  of  God,  and,  rising  soar — and 
must,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  is  upon  them. 

Where,  in  cases  like,  these,  the  brother  pleads  with  the  uster,  or  the 
sister  with  the  brother,  or  the  parent  with  the  child,  or  the  child  with 
the  parent,  or  the  husband  with  the  wife,  or  the  wife  with  the  husband, 
or  the  lover  with  the  loved,  it  rends  the  very  soul.  And  yet,  no  drop 
of  blood  was  ever  shed  that  one  might  be  true  to  his  own  convicdons, 
that  God  did  not  make  that  the  seat  of  joy,  unmeasured  and  abound- 
ing. Oftentimes  the  very  pang  and  anguish  that  are  suffered,  are  the 
labor  pains  by  which  other  souls  are  bom  into  God's  kingdom.  Fre- 
quently, under  such  circumstances,  simple,  calm  fidelity  breaks  the 
snare  and  the  charm  that  holds  back  one  who  is  called  to  go  and  ap- 
pear in  Zion  and  before  God.  How  knowest  thou,  oh  pleading  hus- 
band I  but  that  God  will  give  thee  thy  wife  T  How  knowest  thou,  oh 
pleading  wife !  but  that  God  will  give  thee  thy  husband? 

There  are  other  cases  that  I  cannot  mention,  fi*om  reasons  of  deli- 
cacy— the  pleadings  of  partners  of  common  wrong  with  each  others— 
the  great  book  unread  here,  but  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance  like 
the  mysterious  characters  that  are  written  in  invisible  ink,  and  that 
come  out  on  being  exposed  to  light  and  heat, — ^the  great  unwritten 
book  which  contains  a  recorj  of  men's  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and 
silent  transgressions.  There  is  nothing  like  the  unexpressed  life  of 
souls  in  this  world.  And  there  linger  within  the  precincts  of  this  house 
those  who  know  that  if  it  were  not  for  these  holdings  back,  these 
golden  fetters,  these  silken  chains,  they  would  start  up  instantly  and 
be  men  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  woe,  immortal  and  terrible,  to  the 
guilty  one  who  slays  the  soul  of  his  partner,  and  calls  it  love !  It  is  be- 
traying Christ  again  with  a  kiss,  to  betray  one  of  his  disciples  with  a 
Iciaa  to  his  damnation.    Let  him  go.    Do  not  hinder  him. 

It  only  remains  that  I  should  speak  of  the  modes  of  resistance 
that  one  may  lawfully  set  up  against  these  things. 

First,  it  should  be  made  (dear  that  you  are  in  earnest,  and  sincere, 
and  that  that  which  is  upon  you  is  not  a  mere  freak  and  whim.     In 
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otiher  words,  that  very  course  which  you  frequently  take,  ha]f  to  con- 
ceal, and  half  to  cover  w^th  a  laugh  the  self-iidicnling  smile,  is  very 
&tal.  That  which  will  set  you  right  sooner  than  anything  else,  is  evi- 
dence that  your  feelings  of  aspiration  and  yearning  for  &  higher  life 
are  real  and  deep.  If  God  has  called  yoi^  to  such  a  life,  and  you  have 
heard  and  know  his  tones,  do  not  let  anything  beguile  you  into  the  pre- 
tence that  it  is  not  the  voice  of  God,  and  that  it  is  but  little  to  you. 
Be  in  earnest  Let  men  see  that  you  are  in  earnest  Take  ground, 
and  having  taken  it  keep  it,  whatever  it  may  cost  you.  Take  it  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  You  must  resort  to  no  half-way  measures, 
for  that  win  increase  the  fervor  of  your  enemies,  and  give  them  hope 
that  with  redoubled  exertion  they  can  win  you  back  to  yourseU^  and 
your  irresolution  will  be  but  the  occasion  of  your  being  plied  more 
vigorously  with  attempts  to  balk  and  destroy  your  better  hopes  and 
purposes.     Be  resolute.     Be  sincere. 

If  possible,  take  with  you  your  comj^mions.  How  blessed  is  that 
solution  where  the  whole  household  go  I  ^^  If  thou  wUt  go,  Oh  my 
wife  r  let  it  be  said,  '^then  I  will  go  with  thee."  If  Adam  went  with 
Eve  in  the  first  transgression,  so  since,  fidl  often,  when  Eve  would 
pluck  the  apple  from  the  tree  of  life,  love  has  carried  her  companion 
with  her.  How  blessed  it  is  for  the  whole  circle  to  go !  But  if  you 
are  ready  to  go,  and  your  associates  will  not  go^  wait  not  for  them.  Of 
all  the  snares  and  blandishments  by  which  you  will  be  beset,  the  worst 
will  be  those  by  which  Satan  will  attempt  to  carry  you  back  again.  Do 
not  be  deceived  by  those  who  say,  "Do  not  go  too  fast  and  too  fSu*,  and 
you  will  carry  your  friends  all  with  you."  While  you  are  waiting  you 
will  lose  your  fervor  and  impetus.  The  tide  will  run  out,  and  you  will 
be  left;.  The  golden  opportunity  should  never  be.  neglected  for  an 
hour  Go  thou  with  them  if  they  will  go  with  you,  but  go  without 
them  if  they  will  not  For  of  all  voices  there  is  none  that  ought  to  sound 
in  your  ear  with  such  authority  of  love  as  the  Voice  that  calls  you. 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  Bridegroom.  Let  not  the  Spirit  of  God  plead  in 
vain  with  any  man*s  reason,  or  conscience,  or  sense  of  manhood  to- 
night Count  not  yourselves  unworthy  to  be  called.  Cast  not  these 
things  behind  you. 

Above  all  things,  if  you  are  endeavoring  for  yourself,  and  against 
social  entanglements,  to  rise  to  a  true  Christian  life,  remember  that  you 
need,  and  thait  you  shall  have,  the  help  of  Gk>d.  It  is  a  lonely  way  that 
the  repentant  sinner  walks ;  yet  there  are  stars  behind  the  clouds  for 
him.  It  is  a  most  solitary  path  that  he  who  has  done  wrong  and  means 
to  do  right,  has  to  tread ;  but  remember,  as  you  tread  it  in  all  the  pain 
of  solitude,  that  if  you  could  but  see  you  would  behold  the  form  of 
Another  walking  by  your  side.     There  is  One  that  says  to  you  in  the 
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hour  of  your  discouragement,  '^I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee.'*  That  faithful  Chie^  that  loving  Christ,  that  Shepherd,  who 
seeks  the  lost  sheep,  and,  if  they  cannot  walk,  bears  them  in  his  arms ; 
he  that  redeemed  your  soul  with  his  own  precious  blood,  and  seeks  to 
lift  you  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  plane — ^from  ignominy,  dishonor,  dis- 
grace and  death,  to  the  joy  of  his  ownership — he  will  never  leave  you 
nor  forsake  you. 

If  God  is  calling  any  man  to-night,  listen  to  him.  If  Grod  is  draw- 
ing any  man  to  him  to-night,  do  not  hold  back.  Oh  I  my  Mend,  tchcU 
vfiU  it  profit  you  if  you  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  your  own  soul  f 
Oh !  generous  and  loving  nature,  snared  in  the  wrong,  but  now  repent- 
ing toward  the  right,  let  nothing  draw  you  back.  It  is  life  if  you  go 
forward,  and  death  if  you  go  back.  The  call  will  never  come  again  as 
it  has  come.  Forsake  father,  and  mother,  and  brother,  and  sister;  give 
up  all  friendship,  and  each  pleasure,  and  every  prospect  One  single 
moment  in  the  forefi'ont  of  thitt  all-rewarding  heaven,  where  Christ,  in 
the  glory  of  his  Father's  kingdom,  and  God's  angel's  shall  meet  you, 
will  more  than  repay  you  for  that  which  you  suffer  here. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  diAw  near  to  thee,  thoa  Heert  of  loTe,  in  whom  ii  oilr  life  and  til  the  souxoe  of 
onr  Joj.  Out  of  our  traables  we  oome— oat  of  temptatioDs,  uid  sorrows,  and  burdens, 
and  weariness,  and  doubts  and  despondency.  How  many  paths  lead  hither!  What  path 
is  there  that  brings  not  those  that  are  wise  to  thy  feet,  O  blessed  One  of  the  pierced  hand 
and  wounded  side  f  And  who  that  has  erer  oome  to  thee  in  real  need,  and  lifted  up  the 
heart,  and  cried  out,  does  not  desire  to  come  again  f  It  is  the  memoiy  of  thy  gra- 
cioQsness,  it  is  thj  tenderness,  if  hioh  to  us  is  more  than  a  mother's,  and  more  than  a 
loTer's,  that  brings  us  sgain  and  again.  Thou  Inrisible  Presence,  thou  mate  but  mightj 
Comforter,  unspeaking,  and  jet  of  blesMd  cunverse,  how  hsst  thou  turned  the  night  into 
day  to  us !  How  host  thou  given  us  strength  tot  weakness  1  How  hast  thou  snatched 
victory  out  of  defeat !  Ho  v  hast  thou  given  us  exaltation  in  the  midst  ot  temptation, 
and  lifted  us  above  our  adversaries,  and  set  our  feet  in  strong  places,  and  put  a  song  of 
lejoioing  in  our  mouth!  Oh!  how  many  escaped  souls  are  here  to-night,  that  could  lift 
np  voices  in  praising  thy  faithftilness  and  thy  tender  mercies  toward  them !  Hov  many 
there  are  over  whom  the  waves  would  have  gone  if  it  had  not  been  for  thine  outstretch- 
ing hand !  How  many  were  foundered  when  thou  didst  come  to  them  walking  on  the 
wave  I  O  thou  Saviour  I  it  is  not  the  world  that  thou  hast  saved,  any  more  than  the 
hearts  of  individual  ones  before  thee.  How  many  can  say  that  thou  art  iheir  Savior  I 
How  many  souls,  at  the  mention  of  thy  name,  are  as  bells  struck,  and  'ftiU  of  sweet 
sounds  that  ntter  thy  praise !  We  thank  thee  for  the  past  We  look  hopefiiUy  into  all 
that  way  whore  thou  throwest  the  light  of  thy  great  love.  Thou  art  the  %ew  and  living 
way  of  Gkid— not  the  way  of  our  reason,  nor  the  way  of  our  resolution,  nor  the  way  of 
our  strength,  nor  the  way  of  our  skill.  Thou  lendest  thyself  to  every  needy  soul.  Thy 
strength  and  wisdom  are  over  lu  all,  as  ours  are  over  our  little  children.  In  thee  we  are 
saved  from  storms  without  and  temptations  within.  In  thee  we  are  made  Tiotors  over 
the  flceh.  We  are  more  and  mightier  than  they  that  are  against  us.  We  can  set  our- 
selves against  the  full  flow  of  circumstances,  and  yet  maintain  ourselves— jea,  and  go 
forward  in  the  right.  Thou,  O  God,  dost  All  the  soul  with  present  Joy,  and  all  prophecy 
of  coming  good;  and  thou  canst  do  easily  the  things  which  we  moat  need  to  have  done, 
and  which  are  impossible  to  our  power. 

Now  we  commend  ourselves  again  to  thee,  O  blessed  Lover!  In  the  bosom  of  thy 
promises  we  nestle,  and  are  at  rest.  There  thou  dost  brood  us.  There  thou  dost  care 
for  us,  and  feed  us.  We  rejoice  in  this  paternity,  in  this  majesty  of  mercy,  in  this  end- 
lessness of  love,  in  all  this  wonderAil  grace,  and  kindness,  and  sweetness,  and  mercy; 
and  tne  goodness  of  God  shall  lead  us  to  repentance.  Not  against  thee,  O  blessed 
Savior  I  will  we  let  our  hearts  run.  Not  against  thee  shall  audacious  sins  any  longer 
hare  liberty.  We  desire  to-night,  in  a  covenant  of  love,  faithfully  to  be  kept,  to  yield 
ourselves  to  thee,  to  love  thee  and  serve  thee,  and  to  walk  in  those  ways  of  honor  and 
truth  where  thou  hast  planted  peace.  And  if  there  be  struggling  souls  that  desire  to  do 
this,  come,  O  Spirit  of  the  living  God !  to  their  rescue  to-night.  If  there  be  those  that 
are  looking  wistfully,  beckon  to  them,  and  say  to  them.  Come.  If  there  be  those  that 
are  coming,  but  very  slowly,  and  with  very  dunbtfU  tread,  oh !  give  to  them,  we  beseech 
of  thee,  power  by  which  they  shall  be  able  to  do  all  things.  And  we  beseech  of  tbee  that 
thou  wilt  rescue  any  that  are  imperiled,  and  deliver  those  that  are  ensnared,  if  not  for 
their  sake,  yet  for  thine  own.  For  thine  own  name*s  sake,  do  works  of  mercy  and  of 
wonder  in  our  midst.  Turn  back  those  that  have  gone  away.  Beclaim  the  baokslidmg. 
Save  even  those  that  have  given  np  their  flidth,  and  their  love,  and  their  service.  Deliver 
those  that  are  bond-slaves  unto  sin.  Go  down  again  Into  the  very  shadow  of  death, 
thoo  all -seeking  Savior,  to  release  the  captive,  to  open  the  doors  of  despair,  and  to  bring 
np  from  the  borders  of  the  dreary  land  those  that  without  thee  are  hopelessly  lost. 

And  so,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  this  plaoe  may  be  filled  with  the  signs  of  rcjoielng 
of  those  captives  who  have  been  rescued  and  brought  home.  And  may  thy  name  be 
honored  in  the  midst  of  thy  churches,  and  thy  glory  shine  in  all  the  land.  Spread  revi- 
vils  from  ehoreh  to  ohnrch.    Give  to  thy  ministering  servants  more  power,  and  to  thy 
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tnitli  more  eflbel  And  may  we  hear  on  eveiy  aide  of  the  growth  of  thj  kingdom.  And 
we  pnj  that  thoa  wilt  grant  that  th^  kingdom  maj-  oome  in  all  the  world,  and  thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  ai  in  heaven.  And  to  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  shall  be  praiaea  enr* 
lasting. 


■•••* 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Onr  Father,  we  beseech  ofthee  that  thon  wilt  bless  the  word  spoken  to-nigbt,to 
iMedj  sonls.  Qnicken  some  that  are  djdng.  Quioken  some  that  are  dead,  and  bring 
them  to  life  again.  Draw  toward  thys^f  the  ensnared.  Open  the  prison  doors.  Break 
the  oord.  Destroy  thou  the  chain  and  the  shackle.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt 
breathe  a  pare  air  opon  the  fetid  and  poisonons  atmosphera  in  whi^h  many  biMtbe. 
Disenchant  those  that  live  in  a  sorcery  of  the  soal.  Oh  I  that  thon  wouldst  delirer  those 
that  are  bound.  Come  thou  again  to  seek  and  to  sare.  May  wo  hear  the  joyAil  tesd* 
mony,  may  we  hear  the  songs  of  ralease  of  those  who  are  going  home  ftom  captiritj. 
Gloriiy  thyself,  and  qnicken  as,  and  stir  us  np  to  take  part  in  this  glorious  work  of  the 
Lord.  Baild  up  thy  chnroh.  Comfort  thy  people  ererywhere.  Adyanoe  thy  baooeriii 
all  the  earth.  And  at  last  may  eyeiy  land,  and  eweiy  nation,  and  all  peoples,  see  tlif 
salvation.    We  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake.    Avum. 


xin. 
Christ  the  Deliverer. 


INVOCATION. 

Because  thou  art  lifted  up  above  care  and  trouble,  such  as  befalls  us,  we 
draw  near  to  thee,  thou  that  art  eternal  in  power  and  wisdom,  and  infinite 
in  goodness,  past  all  understanding.  Deliver  us  out  of  our  trouble,  from 
temptation,  from  sin,  from  death ;  and  grant  unto  us  that  living  power  by 
which  all  that  is  good  in  us  shall  awaken  and  recognize  thee,  that  our 
hearts  may  say,  to-day,  Father^  and  that  we  may  draw  near  to  thee  in  the 
full  assurance  of  faith.  Baptize  us  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Make  thy  word 
shine  as  the  morning  on  the  mountains.  Give  us  communion  with  thee  in 
prayer.  Give  us  fellowship  in  praise.  And  may  we  rejoice  one  with  an- 
other as  we  sing  forth  thy  goodness.  And  may  the  services  of  instruction^ 
may  the  exercises  of  meditation,  may  all  our  offerings  of  devotion  please 
thee.    We  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen, 


CHEIST,  THE  DELIVEEER. 


'^•¥- 


*'  O  inretohed  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  MiTer  me  firom  the  body  of  tUa  death  t    I  thank 
dod,  thxongh  Jeana  Chiiat  onr  Lord."— Kom.  tU.  S4,  S5. 


■4«»- 


When  one  has  wandered  a  night  and  a  day  in  the  wUdemess,  is  dis- 
coniaged,  is  on  the  point  of  giving  ap  the  straggle  for  rescue,  and  he 
sees,  suddenly,  the  gleam  of  a  light — ^he  knows  that  the  road  is  near, 
and  a  dwelling  house.  He  exclaims,  "  Thank  God  I  I  am  saved"  And 
yet^  he  does  not  stop  to  point  out  all  the  particulars  which  led  to  that 
exclamation. 

In  this  wise  I  interpret  this  abrupt  note  of  victory.  It  is  not  a  state- 
ment so  much  as  a  cry  of  joy ;  not  an  explanation,  but  a  triumph.  Fur- 
ther on,  Paul  reasons ;  but  here  he  exults.  God  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
consummation  of  that  profound  mystery  of  human  life,  which  all  men  in 
all  ages  have  observed. 

Rising  above  all  competitors,  we  find  man  standing  at  the  head 
of  earthly  tribes  by  his  complexity ;  by  his  power  in  variety  and  har- 
mony. He  is  not  so  strong,  to  be  sure,  as  the  lion  i  and  yet  he  can 
exert  greater  physical  power,  because  he  has  the  control  of  all  nature. 
He  is  not  so  swift  as  the  deer;  and  yet  he  can  produce  and  control  a 
speed  fiEtr  beyond  his.  He  is  not  so  patient  and  enduring  as  the  ox, 
nor  so  sharp-eyed  as  the  eagle.  In  any  single  phyHcal  quality  man 
finds  some  superior  in  the  races  of  animals ;  and  yet,  in  every  such  in- 
stance, that  which  is  lacking  in  special  organ  and  function  is  made  up 
in  the  final  results  which  are  wrought,  even  in  material  things,  by  his 
reason — ^by  his  control  of  natural  law.  To  man  only  is  it  given  to 
clothe  himself  with  all  the  powera  of  creation.  The  sun  is  his  minister. 
The  winds  and  the  waters  are  his  servants.  The  earth,  as  a  granary  in 
which  ages  have  stored  up  treasures,  opens  to  his  key.  While  he  is, 
in  special  organs,  inferior  to  one  and  another  of  the  animals,  he  is  col- 
ectively,  and  by  his  relations,  through  reason,  with  nature,  by  far  the 
superior  of  every  one,  and  reaches,  through  his  faculties,  a  preeminence 
in  those  very  respects  in  which  he  falh  below  the  animals  in  single 
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organs.  And  yet,  large  as  he  is,  transcending  eyery  other  creature 
that  we  know  of,  man  is  not  happy — ^not  in  any  proportion  to  his 
nature,  and  to  the  hints  and  foregleams  which  that  nature  gives.  The 
history  of  the  race  is  a  sad  one.  Man  knows  more  of  everything  else 
than  of  himself  He  can  manage  the  physical  globe  far  better  than  he 
can  his  own  body. 

The  first  grand  £eu^  then,  that  meets  the  student,  is  the  system 
of  elaborate  physical  forces  given  to  man  as  a  creature  living  upon 
the  material  globe.  He  has,  in  being,  clothed  with  flesh,  all  the  points 
of  contact  with  the  physical  world  that  the  ox  or  the  falcon  haa  He 
is  bom ;  in  his  early  days  he  feeds  like  a  plant ;  he  grows  up  with  all 
the  instincts  and  passions  of  animal  life.  Without  such  passions  and 
such  appetites  he  could  not  maintain  his  foothold  upon  the  earth.  All 
the  veiy  passions  against  which  we  strive  through  life  are  admirable, 
and  divinely  created.  No  account  can  be  given  of  the  divine  wisdom 
and  benevolence  in  the  construction  of  men,  which  leaves  out  those 
very  propensities  which  are  continually  destroying  our  peace,  and 
against  which  we  arm  our  virtue.  The  reason  of  their  mischief  lies 
in  their  relative  power,  or  in  their  predominance  over  other  elements 
of  our  being. 

For,  now,  the  next  grand  fact  which  we  observe,  is  the  existence  of 
supra-animal  elements  also  in  man.  He  is  not  an  animal  alone  and 
only.  He  is  a  creature  of  affections,  which,  in  variety,  compass  and 
force,  leave  the  lower  creation  in  a  vivid  contrast  He  is  a  creature 
endowed  with  a  reason  of  many  parts,  and  with  an  imagination  which 
recreates  in  beauty  whatever  it  looks  upon.  He  is  ft  creature  of  moral 
sentiment  and  of  spiritual  life — ^that  is,  a  life  which  deals  with  invisible 
qualities  and  supra-sensuous  realities. 

These  additions  to  man's  physical  economy  are  distinctive  and  pre- 
eminent In  them  lies  the  value  of  human  life.  Not  in  the  things  in 
which  he  agrees  with  the  animal  is  man  precious,  but  in  those  things 
which  grow  up  after  that,  and  rise  above  it — his  affections,  his  senti- 
ments, his  will,  his  reason. 

The  next  fact  which  we  observe  is,  that  men  have  learned  but  very 
imperfectly,  and  as  a  race  have  not  at  all  leaiTied,  how  to  carry  them- 
selves so  that  every  part  of  their  nature  shall  have  fair  play.  Regard- 
ing man  as  a  race,  the  animal  propensities  and  the  passions  are  always 
predominent  Looking  at  the  world  collectively,  the  force  of  human 
life  is  at  the  base.  The  energy,  the  continuity,  the  prodigious  facil- 
ity of  the  appetites  and  the  passions  carries  them  beyond  their  true 
animal  function,  and  makes  them  a  disturbing  and  antagonistic  force 
aunong  the  gentler  and  nobler  faculties  of  the  human  soul. 

Here,  then,  begins  the  conflict  that  is  waged  with  some  degree  of 
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power,  I  hope,  in  all,  between  man's  pkydcdl  life,  as  represented  by  his 
appetites  and  passions,  and  his  moral  life,  including  his  social  affections 
and  his  moral  and  spiritoal  part  This  is  the  strife  which  has  been 
going  on  in  some  degree  in  better  natores  since  the  world  began — ^the 
strife  of  gentleness,  and  of  purity,  and  of  joy,  and  of  peace,  and  of 
faith,  against  selfishness,  and  pride,  and  appetites  of  various  kinds. 

To  all  souls  that  have  been  i-aised  to  their  true  life,  and  that  begin 
to  bring  forth  a  manhood  of  moral  qualities,  the  struggle  has  been 
always  severe,  continued,  and  often  piteous  in  the  extreme.  A  man 
who  can  read  the  seventh  of  Romans,  which  I  read  in  yom*  hearing 
this  morning,  without  a- sigh,  or  a  tear,  or  any  sign  or  thought  that  it 
represents  any  part  of  his  experience,  must  be  very  high  or  very  low 
in  human  life.  To  have  the  power  over  our  whole  organization  with- 
out a  despotism  of  our  animal  and  selfish  nature — ^this  is  the  very  prob- 
lem of  practical  life.  How  can  I  maintain  the  fulness  of  every  part, 
and  yet  have  harmony  and  relative  subordination,  so  that  the  appetites 
shall  serve  ih^  body,  and  the  affections  not  be  darkened  nor  dragged 
down  by  the  appetites ;  so  that  the  moral  sentiments  and  the  reason 
shall  shine  clear  and  beautiful  t  This  is  that  which  every  man  proposes 
to  himself  in  some  dark  and  obscure  way. 

There  is  a  thread  running  through  all  ages,  connecting  men  of  all 
races,  appearing  in  all  religions,  in  all  philosophies,  and  in  the  experi- 
ence of  single  men  reared  in  the  most  diverse  views.  It  marks  the 
line  of  conflict  between  the  body  and  the  souL  The  world  has  not 
been  able  to  harmonize  nature  within  man,  to  keep  each  pai-t  in  its 
place,  and  to  keep  down  the  animal  force  from  insurrection  and  despo- 
tism. And  there  is  one  long  plaint  and  wail  coming  up  from  the  hearts 
of  good  men  from  the  beginning  of  history — The  whole  creation 
ffrocmeth  and  tratHuleth  in  pain  imtil  now. 

This  being  the  philosophy,  or  rather  statement  of  facts  in  regai*d  to 
to  the  causes  of  that  disturbance  and  perpetual  conflict  which  is  going 
on,  what  remedies  have  been  proposed  and  suggested  t 

To  give  way,  in  the  first  place,  to  that  which  is  strongest,  and  to  live 
for  animal  joy,  has  been  one  special  method  of  settling  the  conflict 
Kill  the  higher  feelings,  let  them  die,  and  then  let  the  lower  ones  romp 
and  riot  like  animals  in  a  field — ^this  gives  a  biilliant  opening  to  life,  if  a 
man  feels  that  he  may  give  a  loose  rein  to  his  animal  passions ;  but  it 
gives  a  dismal  close  to  it  It  may  make  youth  sparkle,  but  it  will  make 
old  age  dreary.  For  what  is  more  hideous  than  a  sullen  old  man  burnt 
out  with  evil  t 

When  I  see  men  suppresdng  all  qualms,  ridding  themselves  of  all 
struggles,  and  with  joyous  health,  with  alacrity  and  alertness,  with  gaiety, 
and  with  sparkle,  going  into  the  frdl  enjoyment  of  sensuous  life,  I  think 
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of  a  party  entering  the  Mammoth  Cave  with  candles  enough,  if  spar* 
inglj  used,  to  cany  them  forwai'd  and  bring  them  back,  but  setting 
them  all  on  fire  at  once,  not  heeding  the  warning  of  the  guide,  dancing 
and  wandering  on  till  they  are  many  and  many  a  mile  &om  the  mouth 
of  the  Cave,  when  one  light  after  another  begins  to  flicker,  and  bum 
low,  and  go  out  Now,  alarmed,  they  with  haste  turn  back.  One 
candle  burns  out,  and  then  another.  A  dim  twilight  begins  to  surround 
them ;  and  then  darkness  comes  on.  Yet  they  are  miles  from  the  exit 
They  grope  vhoxit  with  outcries  to  each  other.  Some,  wandering  wide, 
plunge  down  chasms.     Sotne  give  up,  and  liadown  in  despair. 

The  world  is  a  cave.  They  that  burn  out  all  thek.  powera  and  pas- 
sions in  the  beginning  of  life,  when  youth  enjoys,  at  last  wander  in 
great  dai'kness,  far  fi'om  the  exit,  and  lie  down,  one  here  and  another 
there,  to  mom-n  and  die.  And  the  best  prescription  that  men  of  pleasure 
have  been  able  to  give  to  cure  this  conflict  between  the  animal  and  the 
divine  in  man,  is,  JEal^  drink^for  to-morrow  ye  die  I 

Another  remedy  has  been  in  superstition.  Men  have  sought  to 
cover  this  conflict,  rather  than  to  heal  it  TMs  is  the  way  of  supersti- 
tion. It  dcpi*ecates  results.  It  does  not  know  how  to  change  causes. 
It  persuades  men  that  by  some  superficial  oflerings,  by  some  attain- 
ments, by  some  sacrifices  of  one  kind  or  another,  by  some  plaoation  of 
the  gods,  a  man's  conflicts  resulting  from  sin  shall  all  be  set  right  Su- 
perstition neither  mends  nor  strengthens  what  is  good,  nor  weakens 
what  is  harmful,  nor  brings  real  peace,  though  it  may  banish  sharp 
alarm. 

Others  have  compromised.  They  have  lowered  the  demands  of 
moral  sense.  They  have  yielded,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  their 
selfish  natui*e.  They  have  sought  to  bring  dpwn  the  top,  and  to  bring 
up  the  bottom.  Morality  is  usually  the  name  which  is  given  to  this 
compromise.  Not  that  moi*ality  is  a  thing  to  be  despised,  and  injuri- 
rious ;  but  simple  morality,  which  is  an  average  of  man's  conduct  with 
the  customs  and  laws  of  the  time  in  which  he  lives,  is  an  empirical 
remedy,  and  comes  nowhere  near  touching  that  i*adical  and  fundament- 
al conflict  which  there  is  between  the  body  and  the  soul — the  flesh 
and  the  spirit 

Then  comes  philosophy,  and  deals  with  it  in  two  ways.  It  pro- 
pounds to  men  maxims  and  wise  rules.  It  expounds  the  benefit  of 
good  conduct^  and  the  evils  of  bad  conduct.  And  then  it  proposes 
certain  niles  of  doing  what  we  cannot  help,  and  of  sufleiing  what 
we  cannot  throw  off  And  it  is  all  very  well.  So  is  rose-water  very 
good,  and  cologne  water,  where  a  man  is  wounded  unto  death.  They 
are  not  less  fragrant  because  they  are  not  remedial ;  but  if  they  be  re- 
garded as  remedies,  how  poor  are  they !     And  philosophy  is  good ; 
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bat  it  is  not  good  to  care  that  fandamental  conflict  that  is  waged  in 
every  man's  nature. 

Then  comes  scientific  empiricism,  and  prescribes  diet,  and  exercise, 
and  regularity,  and  the  observance  of  natural  laws,  and  proper  occupa- 
tions ;  all  of  which  are  good  and  excellent,  and  all  of  which  ought 
to  follow  in  the  train  of  piety.  Much  good  is  there  in  these  pre- 
scriptions, as  collaterals  and  auxiliaries ;  but  how  many  men  in  life 
know  these  laws  t  How  many  men  are  so  placed  that  if  they  did  know 
them,  they  would  be  able  to  use  them  t  Whose  rising  in  the  moraing 
is  at  his  own  control  t  Nine  parts  in  ten  of  men  are  controlled  in 
their  outgoing  and  incoming  by  the  inexorable  law  of  business.  Other 
men  s  interests,  or  your  pockets,  determine  what  you  shall  eat  and  what 
yon  shall  di-ink.  Not  they  alone  most  need  these  things  who  live  in 
comfort,  but  the  myriad  poor.  And  to  the  masses  of  mankind  what 
has  philosophy  to  say  T  And  if  it  says  anything,  how  many  of  them 
are  able  to  know  what  is  wise  or  just  t  And  if  they  know  it,  how 
many  have  power  to  hold  themselves  to  what  they  do  know  ?  If  there 
is  no  remedy  for  mankind  but  what  philosophy  brings,  there  is  none. 
You  might  as  well  take  a  babe  of  days,  and  place  a  medicine  chest  be- 
fore it,  and  say,  ''Rise,  and  select  the  right  medicine,  and  you  shall 
live,"  as  to  place  philosophy  before  the  masses  of  men,  and  tell  them  to 
appropriate  it     It  is  mockeiy. 

What,  then,  is  the  final  remedy?  What  does  Christianity  offer  in 
this  case  t  Here  is  this  multiform  creature,  man,  built  on  a  common 
basis,  with  human  appetites  and  passions,  whose  misery  comes  from 
that  fundamental  sti-ife  which  is  always  going  on  between  the  body  and 
the  soul,  which  are  at  odds  and  oppositions,  and  will  not  be  reconciled 
U>  each  other. 

And  what  does  Christianity  undeitake  to  do  t  It  undertakes  to 
bring  to  man  a  higher  power  than  his  own,  and  apply  it  on  that  side 
of  his  mind  where  it  seems  beneficial.  It  undertakes  to  so  bring  God 
directly  and  personally  within  the  reach  of  every  being  in  the  world, 
that  he  shall  exeit  a  controlling  power  on  the  spiiitual  and  intellectual 
realms  of  man's  nature,  and,  by  giving  power  to  it,  overbalance  and 
overbear  the  despotism  of  the  radical  passions  and  appetites. 

Or,  more  distinctly,  there  is  made  a  repi-esentation  of  God  in  Chiist 
which  brings  him  within  the  line  of  the  ordinary  understanding.  That 
very  thing  which  many  men  seem  to  despise  and  shred  off,  I  cling  to,  in 
the  revelation  of  Christ's  divinity.  Many  say  that  the  idea  of  God,  the 
Supreme,  the  Infinite,  the  Ineffable,  being  reduced  to  the  compass  of 
the  flesh,  sleepmg,  being  weary,  and  wearing  the  infirmities  of  the  hu- 
man body,  is  inconsistent  with  the  true  conception  of  God.  Tes,  it  is 
,  inconsistent  with  the  God  of  a  poem,  or  a  philosophy.    But  for  a  man 
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that  is  crashed,  for  a  man  that  is  dymg  for  want  of  help,  the  idea  of  a 
God  that  is  willing  to  come  down  to  him,  and  take  his  likeness,  and 
pnt  himself  in  his  place  that  he  may  rescue  him,  is  blessed. 

Who  are  they  that  men  most  esteem  as  manly  t  There  is  a  story 
of  a  missionary — a  Moravian — ^who  was  sent  out  to  the  West  Indian 
Islands  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  liie  slaves ;  but  he  found  that  they  were 
diiven  so  hard,  that  they  went  forth  so  early,  and  came  back  so 
late,  and  were  so  spent,  that  they  could  not  hear.  At  night  they 
came  from  their  toil  to  gnaw  then*  crust,  and  roll  in  on  their  straw,  and 
snore  through  their  brief  hours  of  repose ;  and  the  bell  and  the  whip 
brought  them  out  agiun  by  light  in  the  morning,  to  go  to  the  field ;  and 
he  saw  that  he  could  not  reach  them.  He  was  a  white  man,  and  they 
were  black.  It  was  the  white  man  that  oppressed  them.  There  was 
nobody  to  pi*each  to  them  unless  he  could  accompany  them  in  their 
labor.  So  he  went  and  sold  himself  to  their  master,  who  put  him  in  the 
gang  with  them.  For  the  privilege  of  going  out  with  these  slaves,  and 
making  them  feel  that  he  loved  them,  and  would  benefit  them,  he 
worked  with  them,  and  suffered  with  them;  and  while  they  worked,  he 
taught  I  and  as  they  came  back,  he  taught;  and  he  won  their  ear;  and 
the  grace  of  God  sprang  up  in  many  of  these  darkened  hearts.  He 
bowed  himself  to  their  condition,  and  took  upon  him  their  bondage,  in 
order  that  he  might  show  his  sympathy  and  love  for  them. 

Tell  me,  is  not  that  the  very  epitome  of  what  Christ  did,  who,  in 
order  that  he  might  i*each  the  poor  and  needy,  and  bring  the  power  of 
the  truth  to  bear  on  their  understandings,  and  mitigate  their  sufferings, 
and  rascue  them,  and  empower  their  moral  natm'e  against  their  animal 
natui'e,  '*took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  humbled  him- 
sel^  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  "  ? 
That  is  the  story  over  again  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  story  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  Qod  mcmifest  in  the  flesK 

Now,  if  you  are  searching  for  a  God  that  shall  be  radiant  in  heaven, 
where  eveiybody  is  happy,  and  everything  is  symmetric  and  ideally 
perfect,  take  you  the  God  of  your  conception,  and  go  live  among  my 
fellow  men,  and  see  their  tears,  and  hear  their  groans.  It  is  for  me 
to  look  at  men's  struggles.  It  is  for  me  to  see  men  that  are  dropping 
down  as  men  slide  down  a  cliff,  clutching  at  what  shall  hold  them  up. 
It  is  for  me  to  listen  to  men  that  are  in  prison,  to  the  sick,  and  to  the 
dying.  It  is  for  me  to  say,  "  Where  is  there  help  for  those  who  are  in 
miseiy,  and  whose  struggle  is  going  the  wron^  wayt  And  I  be- 
hold the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  standing  in  the  midst  of  men,  and  saying, 
"  Come  unto  me.  Take  my  yoke  upon  yon.  My  yoke  is  easy  and  my 
burden  is  light.    Ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls."     Ood  saving  men 
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can  neyer  be  defined  in  any  other  way  than  by  saying  <*  Christ !"  This 
representation  of  God  as  a  patient  Teacher,  a  personal  Friend,  and  the 
Mediator  of  sin,  supremely  good  and  beautiful  in  himself  and  in  instant 
and  intense  sympathy  with  every  soul  that  will  open  to  him,  is  the 
representation  which  we  need  for  our  soul's  distress.  An  order  and  an 
economy  by  which  this  whole  power  of  Grod  shall  be  brought  within 
the  conditions  of  om*  understanding,  may  be  personally  and  perpetually 
ours.  That  by  which  the  greatness  of  God's  nature  acts  upon  our 
spiritual  nature,  and  gives  it  tone  and  power,  is,  on  the  last  analysis,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  philosophy  of  the  action  upon  the  soul  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.     It  is  God  made  personal  to  you  and  me. 

Do  not  you  know  how  many  things  you  ean  do  under  personal  in- 
fluence that  you  cannot  in  any  other  way  T    My  father  said  to  me, 
when  I  was  a  little  boy,  ^'  Henry,  take  these  letters  and  go  down  to  the 
Post-Office  with  them."   I  was  a  brave  boy;  and  yet  I  had  imagination. 
And  thousands  of  people  are  not  as  cowardly  as  you  think.    Persons 
with  quick  imaginations,  and  quick  sensibility,  people  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  so  that  there  are  a  thousand  things  in  them  that  hai*der  men 
do  not  think  of  and  understand.     I  saw  behind  every  thicket  some 
shadowy  form ;  and  I  heard  trees  say  strange  and  weird  things ;  and  in 
the  dark  concave  above  I  could  hear  flitting  spirits.    All  the  heaven 
was  populous  to  me,  and  the  earth  was  full  of  I  know  not  what  strange 
8ight&  These  things  wrought  my  system  to  a  wonderful  tension.  When 
I  went  pit-a-pat  along  the  road  in  the  dark,  I  was  brave  enough ;  and  if  it 
had  been  anything  that  I  could  have  seen,  if  it  had  been  anything  that  I 
could  have  fought,  it  would  have  given  me  great  relief;  but  it  was  not 
It  was  only  a  vague,  outlying  fear.    I  knew  not  what  it  was.    When 
father  said  to  me,  *'  Go,"  I  went— for  I  was  obedient    I  took  my  old 
felt  hat,  and  stepped  out  of  the  door ;  and  Charles  Smith  (a  great  thick- 
lipped  black  man,  who  worked  on  the  farm,  and  who  was  always  doing 
kind  things)  said  to  me,  ^'Look  here,  I  will  go  with  you."  Oh  I  sweeter 
music  never  came  out  of  any  instrument  than  that    The  heaven  was 
just  as  full,  and  the  earth  was  just  as  full  as  before ;  but  now  I  \\aA 
somebody  to  go  with  ma    It  was  not  that  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  fight  for  me.    I  did  not  think  there  was  going  to  be  any  need  of 
fighting,  but  I  had  somebody  to  lean  on  ;  somebody  to  care  for  me ; 
somebody  to  help  smd  succor  me.    Let  anything  be  done  by  direction, 
et  anything  be  done  by  thought  or  rule,  and  how  different  it  is  firom 
ks  being  done  by  personal  inspiration  I 

'*  Ah  t  are  the  Zebedees,  then,  so  poor  T  John,  take  a  quarter  of  beef 
and  cany  it  down,  with  my  compliments.  No,  stop;  fill  up  that 
chest,  pat  in  those  cordials,  lay  them  on  the  cart,  and  bring  it  round, 
and  I  will  drive  down  mysel£"    Down  I  go ;  and  on  entering  the 
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house  I  hold  out  both  haudsy  and  say,  ''Why,  my  old  friend,  I  am  glad 
I  found  you  out  I  understand  the  world  has  gone  hard  with  you.  I 
came  down  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  between  you  and  me.  We  are 
on  good  terms,  just  as  we  always  were.  You  have  one  fiiend,  at  any 
rate.  Now  do  not  be  discouraged ;  keep  up  a  good  heart  I  have 
brought  you  down  a  few  articles  for  your  comfort "  And  I  empty  all 
the  things,  and  I  see  tears  beating  in  his  eyes,  like  rain  on  a  pane 
of  glass  in  summer ;  and  I  go  away  as  soon  as  I  can — ^for,  hard  as  in> 
gratitude  is  to  beai',  it  is  not  so  hard  to  bear  as  gratitude.  And  when 
I  am  gone,  the  man  wipes  his  eyes,  and  says,  *'  I  did  not  know  where 
I  should  feed  my  children,  and  I  am  thankful  for  the  meat  and  the 
other  things ;  but  God  knows  that  that  man's  shaking  my  hands 
gave  me  more  joy  than  all  that  he  brought  It  was  him  that  I 
wanted."  I  tell  you,  when  men  are  in  trouble,  it  is  the  human  soul 
that  cures  and  feeds.     It  is  one  soul  lying  against  another. 

This  was  epitomized  by  the  old  prophet,  when  he  went  into  the 
house  where  the  widow's  son  lay  as  one  dead,  and  put  his  hands  on  the 
child's  hands,  and  stretched  hinoself  across  the  child's  body,  and  the 
spirit  of  life  came  back.  Oh  \  i^  when  men  are  in  tix)uble,  thei'e  were 
Bdme  man  to  measure  his  whole  stature  against  them,  and  give  them 
the  warmth  of  his  sympathy,  how  many  would  be  saved  I 

Now,  it  is  just  that  which  God  in  Christ  ^esus  does.  He  comes 
down  to  this  world,  and  says,  "  You  are  all  in  this  mortal  conflict 
You  have  all  sinned,  and  are  sinning.  And  you  do  not  know  the  way 
by  which  you  can  get  baek.  But  I  have,  found  it"  What  is  the 
way  t  "  ^  your  loving  God,  Z,  your  atoning  Saviour,  am  that  way. 
Love  me,  and  let  me  walk  with  you  all  the  time,  and  I  will  see  that 
you  have  a  perpetual  consciousness  of  such  a  power  as  will  give  advan- 
tage to  the  upper  side,  and  not  to  the  lower  side  any  more."  That  is 
the  philosophy  of  salvation  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — a  great 
soul  come  down  to  take  care  of  little  souls ;  a  great  heart  beating  its 
warm  blood  into  our  little  pinched  hearts,  that  do  not  know  how  to  get 
blood  enough  for  themselves ;  a  great  nature,  with  the  experience  of 
ages,  and  with  the  infinite  love  of  the  eflulging  God,  that  comes  down 
and  says  to  every  poor  creature,  "  My  arms  are  open.  Come.  Can- 
not you  walk  t  Let  me  take  you  up  by  my  own  strength,  and  I  will 
45aiTy  you.     Love  me,  and  let  me  love  you,  and  I  will  save  you." 

That  is  Chiist  loving  the  human  soul.  Tell  me  if  there  is  any  bet- 
ter way  than  that  Tell  me  if  that  is  not  the  very  way  that  philosophy 
has  found  out  It  is  this  sympathy  with  men,  and  this  willingness  to 
suffer  for  them,  and  bear  their  burdens,  and  carry  their  sins,  that 
cleanses  a  man's  soul.  It  is  the  impact  on  him  of  God's  nature,  it  is 
the  opening  of  the  soul  of  God,  so  that  the  divine  influence  flows  right 
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in  on  him.    It  is  this  that  gives  mj  upper  nature  strength,  ai.d  hope, 
and  elasticity,  and  victory. 

With  this  exposition,  let  me  make  a  few  points  of  application. 

1.  You  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  the  d^fMravity  of 
man.  There  has  heen  so  much  mistake,  and  so  much  controversy,  *^ 
about  it,  that  I  seldom  use  that  tenn.  Not  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
to  be  true  which  wise  men  have  though^  who  have  hitherto  used  it ; 
but  I  think  it  to  be  infelicitous,  and  therefore  ehoose  to  speak  of  men's 
sinfulness  rather  than  their  depravity.  I  am  inclined  to  let  the  old 
war  terms  die  out,  and  take  the  new  and  better  ones. 

What,  then,  is  a  man's  depravity  ?  When  you  say  that  an  anny  is 
destroyed,  what  do  you  mean  1  Not  that  everybody  in  it  is  killed ; 
but  that,  as  an  aimy,  its  complex  organization  is  broken  up  and  scat- 
tered. When  I  say  that  an  organ  is  utterly  spoiled,  what  do  I  mean  ? 
What  would  spoil  an  orchesti*at  Cutting  oflf  every  man's  head,  or 
smashing  every  one  of  the  instruments  ?  Yes,  that  would  do  it  But  it 
can  be  done  a  great  deal  easier  than  that  Put  every  single  instrument 
at  discord  with  its  fellows,  and  is  not  the  orchestra  spoiled  as  effectual- 
ly as  it  can  be  t  What  spoUs  a  watch  t  Do  you  need  to  put  it  on  a 
stone  and  grind  it  to  powder,  in  order  to  spoil  it  T  Take  out  the  main- 
spring. "  Well,"  says  a  man,  "  The  mainspring  is  gone  to  be  sm'e ; 
but  it  is  not  all  spoiled.  It  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  it  not  t"  How 
far  does  a  watch  go  that  has  ho  mainspring  t  "  Well,  the  pointers  are 
not  useless."  Perhaps  not  for  anotl  er  watch  ;  but  what  are  they  good 
for  in  a  watch  that  has  no  mainspring  t  ^'  There  are  a  great  many  wheels 
inside  that  are  not  injured."  Yes,  but  what  ai*e  wheels  worth  in  a 
watch  that  has  no  mainspring  t  A  watch  is  an  organized  thing,  which 
requires  for  its  value  that  eveiy  part  should  be  in  perfect  harmony  with 
every  other  part.  If  anything  happens  to  it  which  prevents  all  the 
pails  working  together  harmoniously,  it  is  spoiled.  What  spoils  a 
compass  T  Anything  which  unfits  it  for  doing  what  it  was  intended  to 
do.  Do  you  say,  "  It  is  good  to  make  some  other  useful  thing  oft'* 
That  may  be ;  but  is  it  good  for  anything  as  a  compass  t 

Now,  hei'e  ib  this  complex  organization,  the  body,  with  its  various 
appetites.  This  body  has  grafted  upon  it  the  bud  and  blossom  of 
the  social  affections.  Still  higher  branches  open  out.,  of  spiritual  senti- 
ments, that  take  hold  of  the  invisible,  the  ineffable  and  the  divine. 
Here  is  reason.  Here  is  faith  acting  through  the  imagination.  And 
these  royalties  of  the  soul  are  all  mixed  up.  Where  conscience  ought 
to  be,  is  pride.  Where  love  ought  to  be,  is  selfishness.  Where  there 
ought  to  be  the  sweet  blossoms  of  the  higher  sentiments,  there  are  the 
gnawing  insects  and  coiling  serpents  of  the  passions.  And  the  soul  is 
all  stirred  up.     Its  sympathy  and  harmony  are  gone.     And  is  it  not 
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ruined  ?  It  is  not  neoessary  that  a  man  should  be  all  bad  to  be  ruined. 
No  man  is  bad  in  everything.  Thank  God,  all  men  are  restrained  in  v» 
rious  ways,  and  every  man  has  some  virtues  and  exceUenees.  There  are 
few  men  who  have  not  some  truth,  some  love,  and  certain  elements  of 
£edth.  But  how  many  men  are  there  who  have  a  harmonious  inward 
being?  A  man's  moral  sentiments  ought  to  be  strongest  and  highest^ 
his  social  affections  ought  to  be  intermediate,  and  his  animal  passions 
ought  to  be  subordinate  and  entirely  obedient  If  they  are  so,  he  has 
a  beautifully  organized  and  hai-monious  being.  But  how  few  there  are 
that  come  anywhere  near  these  conditions  of  organization  1 

Man  is  depraved  He  has  lost  that  harmony  which  belongs  to  a 
perfect  organization.  And  so  he  lives  to  struggle.  And  the  straggle 
thi'ough  which  he  is  passing  is  the  cause  of  human  woe,  and  sorrow. 
It  is  that  which  has  drenched  this  world  in  tears,  and  rolled  it  in  blood, 
and  darkened  the  heavens,  and  made  the  history  of  the  past  hideous, 
and  the  prospect  of  the  future  gloomy. 

2.  We  see,  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  man's  sinfulness  in  his  unre- 
generate  state,  why  it  is  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  becomes  so  impor- 
tant  in  the  development  of  a  truly  Christian  life.  Il  is  said  that  there 
are  many  persons  who  do  not  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  who 
nevertheless  are  living  Christian  lives.  Yes,  it  is  true,  in  Christian 
oammunitiea,  but  not  out  of  them.  In  Chmtian  communities  there 
are  so  many  churches,  and  so  many  thousands  of  men  who  do  believe 
in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  that  they  thi*ow  around  about  th^m  a  reflect- 
ed light  of  this  truth.  A  man  growing  up  in  that  reflected  light  may 
go  a  great  way  up  in  the  Christian  life.  But  go  into  a  community 
where  there  is  no  such  reflected  light,  and  see  if  you  will  find  men 
that  are  thus  lifted  up. 

What  we  want  is  not  more  knowledge.     Influence  is  what  we 
want      The  apostle  says,   "I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ      It  is  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion."   It  is  power  that  we  want     I  do  not  care  for  this  as  a  technical 
question.      I  do  not  care  for  it  as  a  theological  question.     I  am  so 
far  from  the  binding  sympathy  of  the  schools,  that  it  would  cost 
mo  nothing,  in  a  pm-ely  philosophical  point  of  view,  to  take  one 
or  another  ground  on  any  doctrinal  question.      But  as  a  living  man, 
having  had  the  experience  of  my  own  soul,  and  having  been  conver- 
sant with  the  experiences  of  others,  what  I  want  is  power.     And  that 
is  what  they  lack  who  deny  tfie  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Their  trouble  is  weakness.     They  are  elegant,  but  they  are  soft.    They  - 
are  refined,  but  they  are  inefficient      They  may  in  a  thousand  philan- 
thropies be  efficient ;  but  show  me  a  man  who  does  not  believe  in  the 
divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  will  show  you  a  man  who  can- 
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not  take  direct  hold  of  the  ooxuscienoe  or  the  soul  of  a  man,  and  shake 
him  with  the  power  of  the  judgment  to  come.  I  would  not  preach  as 
aworaliflt,  having  preached,  bo  long,  as  a  firm  believer  in  the  divinity 
ofthe  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  this  latter  is  the  teaching  of  man's  utter 
wreck  and  ruin,  and  of  the  power  of  love  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  takes  hold  of  the  imagination,  dominates  the  reason,  and  goes 
dear  down  into  the  dungeon-depths  of  a  man's  passions.  God  can 
cleanse  the  heart  Man  cannot  And  that  God  whom  we  can  under- 
stand is  the  God  that  walked  in  Jerusalem,  that  suffered  upon  Calvary, 
and  that  lives  i^ain,  having  lifted  himself  up  into  eternal  spheres  of 
power,  that  he  might  bring  many  sons  and  daughters  home  to  Zion. 

Whatever,  then,  obscures  this  personal  divinity  in  Christ  Jesus, 
whatever  keeps  it  away  from  a  man,  is  just  so  far  a  practical  heresy. 
It  may  be  done  by  denying  technically  the  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  but  it  is  done  otherwise.  It  is  sometimes  done  doctrinally.  It 
Ib  done,  oftentimes,  by  abstractions,  instead  of  personalities.  What 
a  man  needs  is  a  divine  Friend,  present  with  him,  loving  him,  helping 
him,  and  pouring  the  actual  tide  of  soul4nfluence  in  upon  him:  and 
anything  that  takes  that  away,  takes  away  substantially  the  divinity  and 
power  which  there  is  in  Christ 

We  see,  therefore,  the  mistake  of  substituting  plans  and  doctrines 
and  abstractions  of  government  for  the  personal  and  living  Saviour. 

I  have  received  many,  many  kind  letters,  well-intentioned,  from 
persons  who,  while  they  thought  my  preaching  was  edifying  to  those 
that  were  already  Christians,  did  not  believe  it  was  exactly  the  right 
kind  of  preaching  for  those  who  had  not  begun  to  be  Christiana  And 
they  complained  especially  because  I  said  so  little  about  the  blood  of 
Christy  and  so  little  about  the  cUonemeTU  of  Christy  and  so  little  about  a 
pkm  of  scdvoHofiy  and  so  little  about  the  cross. 

Now,  look  back  at  all  these  historical  phrases.  I  recognize  that 
once  they  not  only  were  living  terms,  but  had  a  distinct  relation  and 
benefit  in  the  use  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  first  employed.  I 
can  understand  how  to  the  Jews,  brought  up  as  they  were,  ^^atotiement," 
^'sacrifice,"  and  ^' blood'*  might  have  come  home  with  fresh  and  vivid 
meaning.  But  you  have  never  seen  a  bullock  killed  for  sacrifice ;  you 
live  two  thousand  years  from  anything  of  the  sort ;  and  yet  you  are 
keeping  up  the  terms  of  sacrifice  and  slaughter.  And  I  hold  that 
while  we  may  use  these  terms  reverently,  because  they  are  Scriptural, 
and  have  a  certain  artificially  sacred  association  connected  with  them, 
it  is  far  better  to  take  the  living  God,  and  bring  him,  by  the  language 
which  is  ^ven  us  to-day^  to  the  bosom  and  heart  and  confidence  of  \nen. 

Tell  me,  have  I  failed  to  preach  a  living  Christ  t  Tell  me,  have  I 
failed  to  preach  a  Christ  burning  with  sympathy  for  sinliil  men  ?    Tell 
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me,  have  I  £euled  to  Bhow  men,  dying  in  their  Bins,  that  there  was  a  love 
of  God  that  could  put  its  arms  about  them,  and  cleanse  them,  and  lift 
them  up  into  its  own  felicity,  if  they  were  willingt  Have  I  been  fi||ih- 
less  to  this  t  Then  God  forgive  me  I  for  all  my  ministiy  has  been 
empty.  But  to  me  the  heaveil  has  been  one  magnificent  procession  of 
divinities.  To  me  Christ  has  been  all  in  all,  Alpha  and  Omega,  begin- 
ning and  end,  ever-present,  and  ever-living.  I  have,  to  be  sure,  not 
preached  a  system  of  revelations.  I  have  not  used  the  abstract  term 
plan  of  scdvation.  I  have  not  talked  about  the  akmemenL  I  have 
not  undertaken  to  sound  abstract  doctrines  in  your  ears.  I  have  done 
better  than  that;  and  I  call  God  to  witness  that  it  is  better.  I  have 
preached  a  living  Jesus,  as  a  Brother,  a  Friend,  a  Saviour,  an  ever- 
loving  God ;  and  this  is  better  than  preaching  any  of  these  abstraqfions. 
It  is  better  than  preaching  any  of  the  old  symbolic  forms  of  Scripture, 
and  especially  better  than  preaching  those  dogmas  that  have  been  con- 
structed by  philosophy  in  modem  times  or  medisBval  days.  I  hold  that 
the  true  preaching  is  to  make  every  man  feel  that  God  has  had  compas- 
sion on  him ;  that  God,  instead  of  being  afar  off,  is  near ;  that  he  is 
powerful ;  that  in  the  struggle  which  men  are  waging  with  pride  and 
selfishness,  with  the  appetites  and  passions,  they  are  not  alone ;  that 
not  only  are  the  heavenly  hosts  spectators,  but  chiefly  He  is  a  spectator 
who  died  for  them,  and  ever  intercedes  for  them. 

I  have  preached  this.  It  is  right  preaching.  If  there  was  more  of 
it,  theology  would  not  be  so  dead,  and  churches  would  not  be  so  thin. 
It  is  because  preaching  is  usually  doctrinal  and  abstract  that  it  does  not 
touch  men,  and  that  they  do  not  want  it  What  man  wants  who  is 
striving  vrith  an  infirmity,  is  to  be  told,  "Gk>d  does  not  hate  you.  He 
feels  for  you.  He  has  shown  it  in  that  he  has  suffered  for  you.  And 
as  he  did  once  in  Jerusalem,  so  will  he  do  again.  It  is  the  essential, 
inherent,  eternal  nature  of  God,  to  give  himself  for  the  rescue  of  those 
who  are  poor." 

Man  is  low  down.  His  guiding  light  blazes  yonder.  With  every  step 
upward  he  is  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  himself,  because  he  is  coming 
nearer  to  his  God  One  man  is  tempted  with  lust;  another  with  pride; 
another  with  avarice ;  another  with  a  domineering  ambition ;  another 
with  an  appetite  for  drunkenness  and  gluttony.  Here  come  men,  with 
these  various  experiences,  and  cluster  before  God.  Is  there  any  re- 
demption for  them?  Is  there  any  remedy  for  their  troubles?  Men  hate 
them.  Lust  hisses  at  them.  A  i*od  of  iron  is  wielded  over  them  in 
the  community.  Men  that  do  wrong  very  soon  become  discouraged 
and  outcast  And  they  need  help.  The  point  of  sympathy  and  succor 
in  the  whole  universe  is  in  the  heart  of  the  revealed  God — ^in  Jesus 
Christ 
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A  ship  runs  aground  in  a  high  wind.  The  men  are  beaten  off.  Thej 
are  a  mile  from  the  shore.  While  one  and  another  go  down,  some 
more  stalwart  arm  buffets  the  waves.  What  with  the  wind  and  the 
waves  and  his  own  tugging  endeavors,  he  reaches  at  last  so  near  the 
shore  that  he  can  put  his  foot  to  the  sand.  At  last,  when  he  is  almost 
spent,  a  wave  leaves  him,  as  it  rolls  out  surging  seaward,  and  he  is  on 
the  land.  And  oh !  if  he  could  haste  to  secure  his  footing ;  but  back 
it  comes,  roaring  up  to  him,  rushing  around  and  beyond  him,  and 
swings  him  out  again.  Fainter,  but  with  pluck  to  the  last,  he  strives 
once  more  to  come  up  on  the  beach,  and  maintains  his  foothold,  and 
again  the  wave  leaves  him.  But  again  it  comes  and  sweeps  him  out. 
So  it  plays  with  him  as  a  cat  with  a  mouse,  till  by  and  by  his  strength  is 
gone,  and  he  collapf^s  like  the  rags  that  are  on  him,  and  he,  carried  as 
the  water  wills,  is  drowned. 

So  I  see  men  who  have  gone  wrong  striving  to  reform.  I  see  men 
that  have  broken  down  the  laws  of  health  in  their  own  bodies,  men 
who  by  drink  and  gluttony  and  lust  are  consuming  the  marrow  of  their 
life,  seeking  to  get  on  shore  again,  and  escape.  And  they  are  almost 
saved,  and  would  be  quite,  if  it  were  not  that  temptations  come  rush- 
ing in,  and  sweep  them  off  from  their  feet  Is  there  nobody  to  pity 
themt  Are  men  like  the  solitary  mariner  on  a  desolate  coast,  whose 
whole  strife  is  in  the  night,  and  who  is  without  a  spectator?  No,  no  ! 
God  is  doing  something  else  besides  brightening  the  sun  and  oiling  the 
stars!  God  sits  in  heaven  to  love.  There  are  secrets  of  God*s  provi- 
dence, and  wonder-working  ways  of  God  that  will  yet  flame  in  blessed 
disclosure.  God's  loving  heart  is  the  source  of  that  circulating  blood 
which,  going  through  all  the  globe,  is  restoring  life,  and  helping  men. 

Are  your  father  and  mother  dead  t  No.  Gk>d  is  your  Father  and 
your  Mother.  Do  you  say,  "  Nobody  cares  for  my  soul  I'*  The  out- 
stretched arms  of  Him  that  suffered  are  about  yon.  There  is  a  Christ 
who  believes  in  men,  thinks  for  men,  longs  for  men,  and  strives  for 
men.  And  there  is  no  man  that  has  gone  so  wi'ong  but  that,  if  he 
will,  he  may  be  clean,  may  be  strong,  and  may  be  saved. 

This  Jesus  Christ  I  preach  to  you.  I  do  not  believe  any  man  will 
make  an  important  victory  over  himself  without  this  divine  help.  I  do 
not  believe  any  man  will  escape  without  a  ransom.  I  do  not  believe 
any  man  who  is  whelmed  in  sin,  and  whose  sin  has  bound  him  hand 
and  foot,  is  going  to  be  rescued,  till  the  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  has  come  into  his  soul. 

Why,  a  sinful  man  is  like  the  man  in  the  castle,  whose  story 
amused  our  youth.  His  hands  are  bound.  His  feet  are  fettered. 
Thick  walls,  windows  far  up,  heavy  doors,  many  bolts,  and  jailors, 
make  his  escape  impossible.     So  he  only  awuts  the  day  of  execution. 
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But  as  he  sleeps,  some  night,  a  strange  dream  haunts  him,  of  home.  He 
thinks  his  mother  has  oome  to  hinL  But,  starting  up^  he  sees  that 
there  stands  beside  him  a  beauteous  form,  who  says  to  him,  ^'Make 
haste  I  Lift  your  hands,  that  I  may  release  them."  And  she  takes  off 
the  chains.  She  has  beheld  him,  and  she  knows  his  name,  and  love 
has  brought  her  there.  It  is  the  castle-keeper's  daughter.  '*  Lift  up 
your  feet,"  she  says,  "  that  I  may  set  them  free."  What  he  could  not 
do  for  himself  love  and  mercy  are  doing  for  him.  "  Now,  follow  me 
silently."  The  guards  are  all  put  to  sleep,  or  out  of  the  way.  The  door  is 
opened ;  he  never  coidd  have  opened  it  The  passageways  are  threaded; 
he  never  could  have  found  his  way  through  them.  He  feels  again  the 
midnight  air  beginning  to  lift  his  damp  hair,  long  matted.  He  begins 
to  breathe  once  more  the  atmosphere  of  liberty.  And  can  language  be 
found  with  which,  under  such  circumstances,  one  would  turn  to  his 
bene&ctor,  though  he  had  known  her  but  in  the  hour  of  his  release? 
Would  he  not  be  a  monster  whose  heart  did  not  leap  out  in  thanksgiv- 
ing at  such  a  time  T 

You  are  such  pnsonera.  Jesus  is  that  mercy  and  that  lova  He 
has  come  down  to  your  dungeon,  and  unlocked  your  chains,  and  in 
spired  you  with  courage  and  strength,  and  opened  the  door,  sayings 
*'  I  am  the  way."  Follow  him ;  eveiy  step  will  make  you  stronger. 
Follow  him ;  every  step  will  take  you  farther  fi*om  bondage  and  nearer 
to  liberty.  Follow  him ;  every  step  will  lead  you  toward  your  true 
manhood.  Follow  him ;  and  soon  you  shall  stand  in  Zion  and  before 
God 

Oh,  ye  weary!  why  are  you  weary  when  others  rest?  Oh,  ye  sick  I 
why  do  you  suffer  when  others  are  healed  ?  Oh,  starving  and  hunger- 
ing! there  is  bread  enough.  Oh,  dying!  thaw  is  life  for  you.  Oh, 
desponding  and  despairing  I  look  up  and  rejoice.  A  gi*eat  light  has 
arisen  to  those  that  sit  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death.  Come  to 
Christ,  who  loves  you,  who  is  drawing  you,  and  who  has  said  to  each 
one  of  yon,  '^I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee." 
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PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  rejoioe,  our  Father,  tbat  we  nutj  feel  o«r  waj  to  thee  bj  the  waj  of  the  oradle; 
by  the  way  of  home;  bjtbe  wajof  father  and  mother.    Not  wben  we  are  lifted  up 
where  science  carries  us,  and  where  reason  leads  us— not  when  we  deal  with  these  things 
slone,  can  we  find  thee  out;  but  when  our  hearts  are  warm  with  loye— that  love  which 
leads  us  to  abase  ourselTes,  to  be  weak  for  the  sake  of  the  weak,  to  walk  with  the 
lovlj  for  the  sake  of  the  lowly;  that  lore  which  denies  itself^  and  counts  self-denial  a 
privilege;  that  love  which  watches  and  waits,  and  is  long'«uffezing  and  kind.    Then 
when  we  are  in  those  blessed  affections,  thou  tellest  us  to  look  up  and  call  thee  Father, 
and  ourselTes  sons,  and  we  shall  understand  both  thee  and  our  relations  to  thee.    And 
BO,  in  the  realm  of  love,  where  thou  sittest  to-day,  the  uniTersal  Father,  we  seek  thee, 
not  coming  as  if  we  were  thy  sons  in  glory,  infinitely  removed,  but  full  of  igdoraaoe, 
scarcely  able  to  walk.    We  draw  near  to  thee  as  little  children  ;  and  not  only  aa 
little  children,   but  as  firactious  and  disobedient  children.    We  hare  not  oomo 
simply  because  without  thee  we  perish.    There  is  something  tbat  longs  for  thee 
within  us.    There  is  the  Toioe  that  will  not  be  hushed.    There  is  the  soul  that  is 
sick  without  thee,  and   that  is  homesick  without  assurance  of  heaven.    There  ia 
the  memoij  of  all  thj  past  goodness.    There  is  the  memory  of  our  own  struggles 
upon  which  thon  didst  place  the  victoij.    There  is  tho  memory  of  our  defeats,  and 
of  oar  dungeon  darkness  which  thou  didst  Tisit.    There  is  the  memory  of  that  peaoo 
which  paaseth  all  understanding,  and  which  hath  come  to  us.    Even  as  the  dove  came 
and  sat  upon  our  If  aster,  so  upon  us  bath  come  the  heavenly  dove.    We  remember  all 
thy  dealings  with  us,  all  the  merciea  of  thine  open  heart  and  thine  outstretched  hand; 
and  we  come  again.    As  they  that  walk  forth  ftt>m  the  winter  toward  tho  summer,  and 
remember  again  all  the  things  that  are  coming,  and  all  the  sweet  spiell  of  the  field,  and 
all  the  unrolling  leaves,  and  all  the  fragrance  of  the  quick-coming  flowers  that  are  before 
them,  though  they  have  been  hidden  long;  so  when  we  turn  toward  thee  from  the  winter 
aod  darkness  of  our  earthly  life,  and  we  remember  again  what  things  have  been;  and  thou 
seemest  to  ns  most  glorious,  not  because  thou  art  larger  than  the  sun,  and  brighter,  not 
because  of  the  infiniteness  that  is  in  thee,  but  because  of  thy  goodness,  thy  mercy,  thy 
gentleness  and  thy  tendeme»s.    If  thon  hadst  with  sternness  looked  over  all  the  way  in 
which  we  have  been  living,  if  thou  hadst  been  without  care  or  sympathj  for  us,  if  thon 
hadst  appointed  the  laws  of  nature  to  strike  the  transgressor,  and  to  spare  not,  saying. 
The  aoul  that  sinneth  it  »haU  die,  we  had  all  perished  long  ago.    For  we  have  wandered 
about  as  drunken  men.    We  have  reeled  to  and  fro  as  men  storm-tossed.    We  haye  not 
been  able  to  do  good  to  ourselves.    And  thou,  oh  Lord  Ood !  hast  been  more  kind  to  ns 
than  ever  a  nurse  to  the  child  that  was  sick — than  cTer  the  loving  mother  to  the  child 
that  had  gooe  wrong.    Thou  hast  been  better  than  any  father  ever  knew  how  to  be. 
We  bring  the  glow-worm  light  of  our  love  to  our  children;  but  what  is  that  compared 
with  the  ages  of  thy  enduring  love,  deeper  than  thought  can  sound,  snd  wider  than  the 
understanding  can  reach  7    Wc  are  ourselves  too  selfish  to  know  thee.    We  do  not  our- 
selves know  enough  love  to  talk  in  the  language  of  heayen;  and  that  which  we  have  is 
too  often  so  allied  to  things  lower  and  baser,  that  it  is  adulterated  love.    We  cannot 
nodersrand  our  God  because  we  are  so  far  from  him,  and  so  unlike  him.    Yet  that  does 
Bot  destroy  us;  for,  as  we  care  for  our  children  long  before  they  know  us,  as  we  care  for 
tbem  when  aickness  takes  away  their  reason  and  Judgment,  so  thou,  looking  upon  the 
distemperature  of  our  souls,  and  seeing  all  the  misery  that  it  threatens,  art  still  patient 
with  us;  and  thy  heart  is  our  nursery.  There  are  we  tended  and  cared  for.   Oh !  that  we 
but  knew  it.    Oh !  Jthat  we  but  knew  the  royalty  tbat  is  around  us.    With  what  mean- 
ings woald  thy  providence  every  day  speak  to  ns  if  our  eye  was  only  cleansed  firom  all 
ittms,  and  our  hearts  fh>m  selfishness;  if  we  could  at  times  knsw  that  thou  didst  watch 
over  us  in  siekness;  if  in  the  darkness  of  our  delirium  we  could' understand  that  thon  art 
not  far  fh>m  ns— not  fhr  ftt>m  any  one  of  us;  not  fkr  firom  the  most  sinflil;  not  far  firom 
the  guiltiest  and  wiekedeat.    If  we  but  knew  these  things  what  hope  of  recovery  would 
same  to  ns !    What  joy  of  salvation !    It  is  thy  gentleness  that  shall  save  us.    Oh  Lord 
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JeBQs!  it  is  not  the  might  nor  the  power  of  our  own  will;  for  the  more  stemlj  we  atand 
ap,  the  more  brittle  are  we,  and  the  more  easily  are  we  snapped  before  the  breese.  It  is 
thj  love,  it  is  thy  patience,  it  is  that  power  working  in  as— that  holy  aud  blessed  Spirit 
of  light  and  comfort.  By  thy  mercy,  by  thy  goodness,  by  thy  gentleness  we  shall  be 
saTed. 

And  now  we  pray  thai  eyeiy  heart  that  has  learned  that  sweet  and  blessed  secret 
may  turn  to  thee  this  morning  wiih  (hanksgiring.  And  may  every  thought  slog.  Maf 
eyeiy  feeling  ding.  May  we  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,  to-day.  May 
ve  look  forward  beyond  the  struggle.  As  eyen  in  battle  men  remember  their  home  to 
which  they  Lope  yiotory  soon  shall  bring  them;  so  may  we,  when  girded  about  with 
trial  and  temptation,  remember  the  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  It  is 
not  far  off  from  many  of  us.  Some  are  already  reaching  out  the  hand  to  open  the  door. 
Our  crown— thou  art  holding  it  forth,  if  we  but  knew  the  shining  thereof.  May  we 
remember  that  we  are  traveling  as  children  in  yacation  homeward  to  our  Father's  bouse; 
and  may  we  not  therefore  care  for  the  weariness  of  the  way,  nor  for  the  hindrances,  nor 
for  any  depriyations.    May  we  steadfastljr  liye  by  foresight  and  faith  of  the  Joy  to  some. 

But  while  we  are  living,  may  we  yet  help  one  another.  May  we  bear  one  another's 
burdens.  May  we  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  sin  by>pride,  nor  by  arrogance,  nor  by  selfish- 
ness, nor  by  hardness  of  heart  May  we  seek,  rather,  to  dwell  evermore  as  thou  do6t  in 
infinite  love;  in  generosity  of  benevolence;  in  the  ftiU  patience  of  God.  And  we  pray 
that  we  ma."  go  about  doing  good,  though  we  can  go  but  in  small  circuits,  even  sa  thou 
didst  in  the  round  realm  of  earth  and  time. 

And  we  beseeech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  thou  wilt  have  compassion  upon  all 
those  for  whom  we  should  pray;  those  that  are  thralled;  those  that  are  ensnared ;  those 
that  have  fallen  into  the  pit ;  those  that  are  in  great  darkness  and  trouble  and  gloom  aad 
despondency:  those  who  are  sick;  those  whose  prosperity  has  been  overturned  as  by  the 
wind  from  the  desert;  those  who  are  strangers  in  a  strange  land;  those  who  are  filled 
irith  bitterness  and  self-condemnation;  those  that  taste  remorse;  those  that  are  neglect- 
ed and  outcast;  those  who  are  in  prison,  and  who  are  appointed  unto  death ;  all  that  are 
wandering  in  poverty  and  abandonment ;  all  that  are  steeped  in  ignorance,  in  vice  and 
in  crime. 

O  good  Lord,  what  dost  thou  do  T  It  this  world  dear  to  thee  T  Doat  thou  love  man  f 
Our  souls  shake  within  us,  and  we  are  ftill  of  anguish  when  we  look  upon  the  face  of 
man,  and  see  how  men  betray ;  how  men  hate  and  devour;  how  full  of  wretchedness  and 
sin  the  world  is,  that  goes  on  repeating  itself  firom  generation  to  generation;  how  the 
voice  of  time  is  a  wail ;  how  all  things  are  most  sad  to  behold.  And  dost  thou  sit  looking 
forevermore  upon  these  things?  O  Lord,  reveal  the  right  hand  of  thy  power.  Come; 
for  this  desolate  earth  doth  wait  for  thy  coming,  mare  than  for  the  coming  of  snnimor. 
Come,  oh  thou  that  hast  promised  salvation,  and  lead  forth  thine  hosts  unto  victory. 
Lift  up  thy  banner  that  shall  never  be  furled.  Speak  in  that  trumpet  voice  which  shall 
overawe  all  other  sounds.  Come,  thou  that  art  the  promised  One,  and  fnlQll  all  tbe  pro- 
mises which  respect  this  earth.  Bring  in  Jew  and  Gentile.  Bring  in  all  wandering  and 
heathen  nations.  Bring  in  all  the  scattered  and  dispersed  among  onr  own  people.  Bring 
in 'all  that  are  dying,  and  that  cannot  live  except  in  thee. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  evermore. 


xrv. 


The  God  of  Pity. 


INVOCATION. 

Grant,  Our  Father,  that  divine  help  which  every  one  of  ns  needa.  In 
the  nddat  of  darkneaa,  oppressed  with  care,  struggling  with  hindrances, 
tempted  and  cast  down,  often  discooraged,  do  we  not  need  thee  9  O  help- 
ful Hand,  reach  forth  this  day,  then,  by  thy  good  Spirit,  to  every  one  of  us. 
Grant  ns  that  blessing  which  shall  give  us  faith,  and  hope,  and  joy.  May 
the  services  of  thy  sanctuary  to-day  be  greatly  blessed  to  us  aU.  The  read- 
ing of  thy  word,  the  offering  up  of  prayer,  the  fellowship  of  sacred  song, 
our  devotion,  all  the  services  of  instruction,  here  and  everywhere,  this  day — 
grant  thy  blessing  upon  them.  We  ask  it  through  Christ,  our  Redeemer. 
Amok 


THE  GOD  OE  PITY, 


-•♦•- 


"  Like  M  a  fkther  pltieth  hia  ohlldren,  ao  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  For  ho  know- 
eft  oar  frame;  he  remwnbereth  that  we  are  doaf'-s-PsA.  CIIL  13, 14. 
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These  words  are  like  a  fountain  in  the  wilderness.  There  is  in  na- 
ture no  evidence  of  pity.  The  revelation  of  it  in  God  must  have 
sprung  from  some  other  source  than  the  teachings  of  natural  law. 

The  whole  Psahn  is  wonderful,  if  it  be  contrasted  with  the  notions 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written  respecting  God.  There  was  much 
in  the  mythology  of  the  civilized  heathen  which  was  attractive  to  the 
imagination.  Certainly,  grace  and  beauty  have  found  no  more  admira- 
ble exposition  than  in  Gi'eek  mythology.  But  the  heathen  gods  were 
heartless.  They  were  devoid  of  elevation  of  sentiment  They  wei6 
still  more  devoid  of  sympathy  and  pity.  And,  for  that  matter,  all 
other  mythologies  and  heathenisms  have  been  utterly  bereft  of  the 
sentiment  of  pity  in  their  divinities.  They  have  been  just — at  least  in 
name ;  they  have  been  stem ;  they  have  been  patriotic — ^for  they  have 
been  gods  of  nations ;  but  the  element  of  sympathy — sympathy  with 
human  sin,  and  with  the  results  or  effects  of  it — ^belongs  entirely  to 
the  God  of  the  Bible.  A  higher  conception  of  God*s  character  in  its 
domestic  element  is  not  anywhere  to  be  found  than  this.  Pity  is  a 
state  of  kindness  excited  by  the  sight  of  suffering. 

1.  There  is  no  evidence  to  be  derived  of  the  existence  of  pity  in  any 
overruling  Deity,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  nature  reveal  the  divine  charac- 
ter. I  am  speaking  of  the  vast  organism  of  the  globe,  and  what  we 
call  natural,  material  laws.  Looking  out  upon  things  as  they  are,  it 
would  seem  almost  as  if  some  being  of  wondrous  wisdom  and  won- 
drous might  had  builded  a  vast  machine,  illimitable  in  its  might,  and  as 
if  by  its  irresistible  force  it  moved  on,  crushing  some,  bearing  on 
others,  producing  a  thousand  fruits  of  good,  and  a  thousand  mischiefs, 
itself  unknowing  and  unconscious  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other. 
The  benefits  that  we  derive  from  natm*al  laws  are  benefits  which  are 
given  to  us,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  cold  hand.  To  those  who  think  upon 
the  course  of  time,  and  the  history  of  events,  nothing  excites  more  sur- 
prise, nothing  seems  stranger,  than  the  cruelties  which  nature  has  set 
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on  foot  The  organization  of  the  animal  kingdom  upon  the  prin 
oiple  of  destructiveness ;  the  making  of  one  thing  food  for  another ; 
the  ignoranoe  of  man  in  respect  to  natural  law,  and  in  respect  to  the 
crushing  influences  of  disobedience  of  natural  law ;  the  want  of  anj 
sign  in  nature  of  sympathy  for  those  who  are  dying  by  reason  of  their 
ignorance— these  things  go  to  show  that  we  must  look  in  some  other 
dii'ection  if  we  would  find  pity. 

The  child  lies  sick,  and  you  throw  back  the  window  blinds,  and  the 
morning  sun  falls  upon  its  little  head ;  'and  it  seems  for  the  moment  as 
though  the  sun  did  pity  the  child  and  the  parents,  and  as  though  this 
was  its  benediction ;  and  yet,  if  you  look  out  upon  the  window-sill,  it 
is  but  the  same  thing  which  it  is  doing  for  that  It  is  but  just  what  it 
would  do  for  an  apple  that  hung  upon  the  bough.  It  knows  no  affec- 
tion. It  cares  neither  for  the  child,  nor  for  those  that  suffer  for  it 
The  affection  is  in  us,  and  is  transferred  to  it,  if  the  thought  comes 
to  us. 

A  thousand,  and  a  thousand,  and  a  thousand  men  fell  upon  the 
field  of  Gettysburgh.  The  sky  did  not  care ;  the  winds  did  not  care ; 
the  earth  did  not  care ;  the  jolly  fat  soil  that  sent  up  a  richer  crop  of 
grass  did  not  care ;  the  trees  that  never  grew  so  lush  as  out  of  blood 
(strange  food  for  those  trees),  did  not  care.  And  yet,  a  million  hearts 
were  aching  for  the  scenes  that  transpired  there.  In  nature  there  was 
no  knowledge,  and  no  sympathy  or  pity,  nor  any  sign  of  any.  Look- 
ing only  on  the  face  of  natui-e,  one  uninstructed  would  say,  '^  The  God 
of  natui*e  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  sorrow  for  anything,  or  for  any- 
body." Is  nature  his  ?  Did  he  make  it  t  Did  he  make  it  on  purpose  1 
Did  he  make  it  so  cruel  and  heartless  T  These  are  questions  that  one  is 
prone  to  ask. 

The  study  of  nature  leads  us  to  see  creative  design  in  other  respects. 
Men  that  study  the  material  world  come  to  have  a  sense  of  creatiye 
power  in  an  eminent  degree.  More,  they  come  to  have  a  profound 
sense  of  creative  wisdom,  and  wisdom  evinced  in  design,  as  well. 

Nay,  there  are  some  indications  which,  taken  by  themselves,  would 
lead  one  to  think  that  he  who  created  this  material  globe  was  good,  be- 
cause there  are  a  thousand  tendencies  that  move  toward  good.  But 
this  is  combatted  by  a  thousand  other  tendencies  which  seem  to  move 
toward  eviL  Nevertheless,  a  man  who  is  benevolent,  and  sympathetic, 
and  who  takes  a  large  view  of  the  structure  of  the  globe,  is  likely  to 
suppose  that  the  one  who  made  this  natural  world  was  a  God  of  good- 
ness. But  if  yon  turn  from  goodness  to  taste,  to  beauty,  to  exquisite 
harmony,  nobody  can  doubt  that  he  who  created  the  worid  was  a  lover 
of  beauty,  and  that  the  elements  of  beauty  were  in  his  nature.  Tet 
when  one  studies  the  structure  of  this  natural  world  to  ascertain  what 
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kind  of  a  being  that  must  be  who  made  it,  where  is  there  anythmgthat 
shall  suggest  pity  T  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  most  remorseless  nature. 
It  is  a  most  unpitying  nature.  It  destroys  men.  Myiiads  of  lives  are 
crushed  out  by  it  every  hour.  And  there  is  no  sorrow,  no  holding 
back,  no  leniency,  no  sign  of  pity,  anywhere. 

Following  up  the  tr^l  of  this  thought,  we  shall  begin  to  find,  in  the 
lower  range  of  animated  creation,  a  trace— or  that  germ  ^hich  finally 
becomes  a  trace-— of  feeling.  It  first  develops  itself  in  the  veiy  nar* 
lowest  form  of  affection.  There  seems  to  be,  among  some  of  the  lowest 
orders  of  animals,  the  rudest  beginnings  of  affection  towai'd  theii*  off- 
spring. It  does  not  seem  to  go  any  further  than  that  Nor  is  it  man* 
ifested  towai'd  their  offspring  except  in  the  very  slightest  measure.  But 
as  we  rise  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  organized  animals,  there  does 
begin  to  be  a  veiy  distinct  manifestation  of  affection.  It  becomes  very 
strong,  very  piteous,  even,  and  extremely  beautifuL  The  affection  of 
animals  for  their  young  is  stronger  than  their  love  of  then*  own  lives. 
Among  the  higher  animals  there  are  a  few  that  go  further,  and  seem  to 
show  pity.  Dogs  seem  to  show  pity.  And  yet  Dog  is  the  term  of 
reproach  the  world  around.  Next  to  a  man  a  dog  and  a  horse  are  the 
best  things,  I  think,  on  the  globe — ^though  they  are  the  most  abused  and 
most  contemned  in  speech.  In  the  matter  of  disinterested  and  endming. 
affection — affection  that  risks  all — ^a  dog  would  put  many  and  many  a 
man  to  shame.  How  many  men  will  go  and  sit  down  on  a  master's 
grave  and  die  of  starvation  there  because  he  is  dead  ?    A  dog  will ! 

Not  only  dogs,  but  birds  show  pity.  Of  course  it  is  in  a  very  lim-^ 
ited  Way,  and  only  occasionally.  Not  all  birds  show  great  affection  for 
their  young ;  but  blackbirds  have  been  known,  seeing  a  little  robbin 
that  had  fallen  out  of  the  nest,  and  had  been  abandoned  by  its  parents, 
and  was  not  large  enough  to  feed  itself,  to  go  to  work  and  hunt  food 
for  it,  and  bring  to  it  regularly,  till  it  was  able  to  feed  itself.  This,  cer- 
tainly, was  an  inflection  of  pity.  It  was  not  the  blackbii'd's  own  species. 
The  blackbird  knew  that  it  was  not  its  own.  The  blackbird  has  away 
of  knowing  what  is  and  what  is  not  its  own. 

So  there  is,  among  these  lower  oi'dei's  of  creation,  the  first  blush  of 
that  which  in  the  higher  organization  of  the  hmnan  race  becomes  pity. 

Among  men  the  feeling  of  pity  is  first  disclosed  in  a  very  clear 
way.  In  rude  and  savage  races  you  see  it  occasionally.  There  are 
gome — a  few — very  noble  natures  among  the  lowest  savages.  They 
are  uncultured,  of  eoui*se,  and  their  kindness  is  rude.  It  has  never  been 
studious  of  special  ways  of  showing  itself  Nevertheless,  it  is  there, 
and  does  manifest  itself. 

As  civilization  advances,  the  brutal  and  cruel  qualities  of  the  races 
decrease,  and  pity  and  compassion  increase.      The  carrying  of  man  up 
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toward  the  ideal  of  manhood,  develops  him  away  from  force  and  biii- 
tality,  and  toward  pity  and  compassion.  True  manhood,  therefoi'e,  lies 
in  that  direction.  The  further  you  go  from  typical  man,  the  more  you 
lose  pity  as  a  constituent  element  The  furthw  you  go  from  the  rude 
germ  of  creation,  up  towai*d  its  perfect  development,  the  more  large 
and  ample  and  glowing  becomes  the  emotion  of  pity,  and  the  use  of 
it  in  human  Ufa 

The  highest  nations  have  it  in  the  hirgest  measure ;  and  among 
nations,  the  largest  and  noblest  natures  have  it  in  the  strongest  degrees. 
Therefoi'e,  when  we  look  upon  human  society,  in  distinction  from  the 
material  and  organized  globe,  and  take  that  to  be  the  creation  of  some 
personal  being,  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  evidence,  if  we  ex- 
amine the  history  of  the  race,  that  there  is  a  God  of  pity,  who  organ- 
ized such  beings,  and  gave  them  such  constituent  faculties.  We  are 
prepared  to  believe  that  the  analogy  of  this  line  of  development  con- 
tinues, and  that  in  angels  it  is  as  much  superior  to  what  it  is  in  the 
highest  men,  as  in  the  highest  men  it  is  superior  to  what  it  is  in  the 
lowest  And  we  are  prepared  to  believe  that,  above  angels  and  all 
supernal  beings,  in  God  himself,  it  takes  on  a  gi'andeur  and  dimity  ut- 
terly inconceivable  to  men,  and  commensurate  with  the  infiniteness  of 
God's  whole  nature. 

2.  When  we  look  at  human  society,  we  must  go  through  a  like 
process  to  that  which  we  have  now  been  going  thixragh.  If  we  look 
at  it  as  an  organization,  I  think  we  shall  find  that  it  does  not  fitly 
serve  as  an  analogue  to  the  divine  nature.  We  shall  not  read  Grod*8 
nature,  and  the  nature  of  God's  government  aright,  if  we  under- 
take to  infer  them  from  what  we  see  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment among  men.  And  yet,  this  is  the  most  common  mode  of  deriv- 
ing our  theories  of  moral  goveniment,  as  it  is  the  most  common 
method  by  which  we  undertake  to  ascertain  and  to  frame  the  peculiar 
administration  and  nature  of  God.  But  I  will  show  that  it  is  an  emi- 
nently faulty  analogue.  Civil  and  criminal  law  may  be  humane ;  but 
they  cannot  have  pity,  as  such.  It  is  an  abstraction  to  speak  of  law. 
We  scarcely  can  separate  law  from  the  administration  of  it  by  officers. 

Laws  then,  cannot  have  sympathy  with  the  culprit  Neither  can 
magistrates,  except  as  men;  and  the  man  breaks  through  into  the  mag- 
istrate perpetually.  Magistrates  may  have  sympathy ;  but  in  a  purely 
official  chai*acter  they  cannot  That  is  not  what  they  were  made  mag- 
istrates for.  It  is  contraiy  to  the  function  which  they  were  set  to  dis- 
charge. As  a  ruler,  a  man  cannot  have  pity,  llie  soul  that  sinneth, 
it  shnU  suffer — it  ahaU  die,  is  just  as  ti'ue  in  abstract  and  absolute  dvil 
government,  as  it  is  in  material  nature.  If  there  is  any  pity,  it  is  lim- 
ited, and  must  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  inteipolation.     Grovemment 
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was  not  meant  for  purposes  of  restoration*  It  was  meant  to  be  a  re- 
straining, guiding,  penal  institution.  It  does  not  undertake  to  exercise 
all  mond  attributes  and  offioes.  It  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  do  it 
You  may  say  that  a  judge  ought  to  be  upright  You  may  say  that 
a  magistrate  ought  to  be  pure.  You  may  say  that  all  rulers  ought  tb 
be  pitying  and  kind.  And  as  men  they  ought  to  be,  and  may  be,  and 
often  are.  But  looking  at  their  abstract  design,  standing  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  law  and  government,  we  see  that  kindness  and  pity  are 
no  part  of  the  functipn  that  they  were  expected  to  assume  or  exercise. 

Human  society  itself  is  a  rude  and  clumsy  organiscation  of  human 
forces.  Men  cannot  stop  the  progress  of  business,  men  cannot  suspend 
rules,  men  cannot  make  exceptions  every  day,  in  order  to  take  cai^  of 
the  weak.  The  business  of  human  society  is  like  a  treadmill.  It 
does  not  go  by  the  volition  of  the  men  that  are  on  it,  but  by  machinery ; 
and  men  must  step  on,  or  be  dragged  round  and  round.  Organized 
business  is  obliged  to  hold  on  in  its  steady  course,  and  more  or  less 
disregard  the  weak  and  the  suffering.  It  cannot  undertake  to  play  an 
eleemosynary  part  If  it  were  to  undertake  to  do  what  an  individual 
could  do,  more  harm  than  good  would  come  of  it.  The  vast  com- 
plicated factory  cannot  stop  all  its  functions  to  relieve  one  that  is 
suffering,  without  throwing  fifty  others  into  suffering. 

And  this  is  not  because  society  is  so  perfect,  but  because  it  is  so 
weak.  It  is  because  human  organizations,  whether  of  government  or 
business,  are  but  expedients,  and  very  clumsy  expedients.  As  compared 
with  barbarity,  organizations  are  admirable ;  but  as  compared  with  a 
perfect  government^  they  ai«  extremely  rude.  Organized  business  is  a 
thing  of  law ;  and  law  is  always  hard  and  unrelenting. 

8.  Above  all  other  places,  it  is  in  the  -family  and  In  the  individual 
heart  that  we  find  the  full  disclosure  of  pity,  or  a  state  of  sympathy 
and  helpfulness  in  view  of  another's  suffering.  There  pity  may  expand 
and  have  free  course.  If,  then,  one  would  gain  the  clearest  ideas  of 
the  scope  and  nature  of  pity,  he  must  study  it  in  the  family.  Parents 
of  large-mindedness  and  great  goodness ;  parents  that  are  just  and 
benevolent — the/^Eure  the  ones  that  we  must  study ;  not  loose,  silly, 
over-indulgent  parents ;  not  those  that  love  their  childi'en  in  such  away 
as  to  spoil  them,'  but  persons  of  disoretion,  of  moral  ideas,  of  magni- 
tude, and  firmness ;  persons  that  have  an  intense  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  honor  and  dishonor,  goodness  and  evil ;  persons  that  love  their 
thildren  so  that  they  desire  to  bring  them  up  into  real  moral  strength. 
They  are  the  ones  that  we  must  study  if  we  wish  to  come  to  a  true 
idea  of  the  nature  of  pity. 

What,  then,  do  we  see  in  looking  at  such  men  ?  We  see  that  love 
inflicts  pain.    There  is  not  a  father  that  is  fit  to  be  called  fcUher^  who 
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does  not  soinetimeB  punish  his  child  because  he  loves  huiL  There  is 
not  a  mother  so  tender  that  she  does  not  sometimes  give  her  child 
intentional  pain.  Strange  would  that  child  be  that  nerer  required  \L 
Children  are  perpetually  throwing  themselyes^  by  reason  of  their 
ignorance,  upon  wrong  ways ;  and  if  they  are  well  organized  they  will 
have  the  unregulated  principle  of  firmness  and  tenacity  of  will ;  and 
that  must  go  through  drill  and  education.  The  child  does  not  know 
any  better ;  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  to  be  taught  better.  All  our 
earlier  teaching  goes  through  the  basilar  faculties  It  is  fear — nay 
lower  than  feai*,  it  is  sentient  suffering — ^that  infuses  our  yery  earliest 
ideasy  and  precedes  all  ideas.  Beginning  at  the  lowest  pointy  we  have 
to  work  our  way  gradually  up  through  the  social  and  spiritual  elements. 
And  every  wise,  just,  pure,  high-minded,  noUe,  loving  &ther  or  mother 
punishes  the  child.  I  do  not  say  that  parents  necessarily  take  the 
^'rod  ;"  but  there  is  a  rod  in  no.  There  is  a  rod  in  a  frown.  The 
parent  inflicts  pain  upon  the  child  in  order  to  drill  it ;  in  order  to  keep 
it  from  sin ;  in  order  to  develop  it  into  true  manliness.  And  it  is 
because  parents  love,  that  they  let  the  child  suffer,  measurioig  the 
suffering,  grading  it,  holding  it  back  to  just  the  proper  proportions, 
that  it  may  not  over-reach  the  end  it  has  in  view. 

We  see,  also,  that  where  suffering  is  inflicted  by  a  wise  and  lov- 
ing parent^  the  object  of  it  is  not  to  avenge  a  wrong  done  to  the 
parent  The  object  of  suffering  is  two-fold — to  bring  a  motive  to 
bear  upon  the  child  which  shtfll  recover  it^  and  also  to  save  the  other 
children  from  being  brought  into  the  same  predicament  of  mischief 
Both  are  objects  of  love.  When  a  chUd  has  gone  wrong,  if  a  parent 
is  angiy  let  him  stand  off.  Never  punish  a  child  when  you  are  angry. 
"  Well,"  you  say,  "  when  I  am  good-natured  I  cannot"  All  the  worse 
for  you  and  the  child.  Ko  justice  in  this  world  is  worthy  of  the  name 
of  justice  that  has  not  a  heart  of  pity.  There  is  no  right  in  any  human 
being  to  inflict  pain  to  satisfy  a  revengeful  impulse.  That  is  beastly 
No  true  parent  inflicts  pain  upon  a  child  except  because  he  feels  thai 
thflt  is  the  best  gift  he  can  confer  upon  that  child,  and  because,  in- 
cidentally*, it  is  a  benefit  conferred  upon  every  other  child — ^for  some- 
times one  whipping  in  a  family  is  vicarious,  and  saves  a  multitude  of 
strokes.  The  point  is,  that  when  parents  love  their  children,  they 
inflict  pain  upon  them,  not  for  the  sake  of  avenging  themselves  for 
some  personal  slight  or  affront,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  children's  good, 
and  the  good  of  the  children's  brothers  and  sisters. 

We  see,  also,  that  pity  in  the  family  of  a  wise,  upright,  large-minded 
man,  is  consistent  with  penalty.  The  parent  is  sorry  for  the  child 
that  he  is  punishing ;  and  just  so  soon  as  the  punishment  has 
checked  the  evil  in  the  child,  the  parent  helps  to  cure  the  very  suffering 
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wluch  he  himself  has  caused.  He  and  the  child  are  not  enemies 
because  they  are  at  the  two  ends  of  the  whip.  The  whip  is  held  by 
the  heart  at  one  end,  and  it  is  meant  to  reach  the  heart  at  the  other 
end — though  it  does  it  by  devious  ways.  In  the  administration  of 
pain  in  the  family,  love  administers  it ;  and  it  is  for  the  purposes  of  love 
that  it  is  administered.  And  when  it  has  wrought  its  end,  loye  cures 
it  So  that  from  beginning  to  end  it  is  love-work,  as  we  see  it  in*  the 
ripest  and  best  natures  on  earth. 

In  our  endeavors  to  interpret  Gk>d,  we  should  remember  that  the 
Bible  draws  from  three  great  sources.  When  it  attempts  to  set  God 
before  our  minds,  it  draws  the  illustrations  of  divine  power,  or  the 
natural  attributes  of  Gk)d,  from  nature.  Storms,  fire,  floods,  the  seasons, 
mountains^  the  various  material  forces — these  are  all  marshalled  around 
about  the  name  of  God,  to  illustrate  his  natural  attributes.  And  they 
can  go  no  fiirther  than  that 

When  God's  administration  over  the  race  and  nations  is  taught  in 
the  Bible,  the  figures  are  drawn  from  human  institutions  in  society. 
Rude  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  they  do  convey  to  us  the  idea  that  God 
IS  a  being  who  is  governing  for  all  time  multitudes,  by  general  princi- 
ples, and  that  there  is  in  the  administration  of  general  principles  certain 
elements  that  make  it  impossible  for  God  to  do  some  things  that  might 
be  done  if  there  were  but  a  single  being  in  the  universe.  But  this  is 
as  £eu:  as  we  ought  to  follow  civil  institutions  as  analogues. 

The  third  great  source  from  which  the  Bible  draws  its  illustrations 
and  figures  is  the  family — and  this  is  the  main  source.  If  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  through  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  and  take 
all  the  cases  in  which  God  is  called  "  Father,"  and  in  which  men  are 
called  "  sons ;"  if  you  will  take  all  the  illustrations  of  marriage  and 
parentage ;  if  you  will  take  all  the  household  illustrations ;  if  you  will 
take  all  the  titles  that  are  given  to  God,  you  will  see  in  what  an  immense 
disproportion  God  has  been  represented  to  us  in  the  Bible,  not  by  nature, 
not  by  civil  governments,  but  by  the  domestic  relations  of  men  in  the 
fiunily.  The  Church  is  God's  household ;  and  the  prayer  that  we 
learned  to  lisp  with  our  earliest  days ;  the  prayer  that  as  a  blessing  has 
hung  over  the  world  for  two  thousand  years,  and  that  still,  morning 
and  night,  is  breathed  by  myriad  infant  lips — "  Our  Father  which  art 
in  heaven  " — interprets  the  nature  of  God  from  the  side  of  the  &mily. 

Only  in  the  highest  form  of  the  life  of  the  family  can  we  approxi- 
mate to  the  liberty  which  there  is  in  love ;  to  the  compassion  which 
there  is  in  justice ;  to  God  s  sori'ow  for  suffering,  which  nevertheless 
he  permits.  You  find  that  whatever  you  see  in  the  administration  of 
divine  providence  by  way  of  inflictiou,  or  permission,  or  remedy  for 
suffering,  in  this  world,  arswers  to  something  that  you  have  seen  in 
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the  voluntaiy  administration  of  the  family  trost  by  parents  that  you 
know  to  be  wise,  just,  pm^,  and  good.  Anything  *that  conflicts  with 
that  may  safely  be  set  aside  as  the  fiction  of  man,  and  not  as  the 
revelation  of  the  Word  of  God. 

In  view  of  these  statements,  I  remark 

First  Pity  on  the  part  of  God  will  not  prevent  the  infliction  of 

penalty  among  transgressors.    It  does  not  do  it  among  ourselves.    It 

ought  not  to  do  it  among  ourselves.    We  did  not  need  to  be  taught 

that  God  would  punish.    All  nature  has  been  teaching  us  that    Penalty 

is  the  thing  with  which  men  have  been  most  familiar  in  this  world. 

Groans,  tears,  suflering,  sickness,  sorrow,  deaths  wars,  pestilences,  all 

the  agendes  of  the  heavens,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  earth,  have  been 

up  and  doing ;  and  we  did  not  need  to  have  it  told  us  that*there  was 

penalty  for  violated  law.    There  is  not  a  bone  that  does  not  call  out 

that    There  is  not  a  nerve  nor  muscle  that  does  not  show  that     There 

is  not  a  single  sin  in  human  history  that  does  not  teach  that     What 

we  need  to  have  taught  us  is  that  suflering  is  not  brutal ;  thilt  it  is  not 

unregulated ;  that  it  is  for  a  moral  end.    Above  all,  we  need  to  have  it 

taught  us  that  God,  who  permits  and  inflicts  the  suffering,  does  not 

hate ;  is  not  cruel ;  is  not  infenial ;  is  not  devilish.     We  need  to  be 

taught  that  it  is  possible  for  a  Being  to  permit  suffering  in  a  globe  like 

this,  and  yet  be  an  eminent  Lover.     It  is  this  teaching  that  we  need, 

and  it  is  this  that  we  have  got  in  the  revelation  of  Christ  in  the  New 

Testament    It  is  the  disclosure  that  in  the  midst  of  all  these  terrific 

scenes  in  the  history  of  the  world,  there  is  a  purpose  of  love  running 

through  them  from  beginning  to  end ;  that  there  is  a  remedial  nature 

given  to  them ;  that  they  are  characteiized,  not  by  vengence,  but  by 

love.     Listen : 

*<  O  Jernsalem,  Jerasalem,  thou  thftt  killeft  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  an 
lent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  tbj  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not !  Behold  your  house  is  left 
unto  you  desolate.  For  I  saj  unto  yon,  Ye  sball  not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shaU  say. 
Blessed  is  he  that  oometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord*" 

A  doom  was  on  the  city ;  and  yet,  the  Saviour  wept  over  i%  and 
lamented  as  a  mother  laments  over  her  first-bom  child.  God  permits 
suffering  in  this  world,  he  inflicts  it ;  and  yet,  he  is  a  God  of  infinite 
love  and  mercy. 

Secondly,  Those  who  are  sufiering  the  just  consequences  of  their 
sins  are  not  on  that  account  excluded  from  God  s  pity.  When  God 
punishes,  he  does  not  feel  about  punishment  as  we  do.  We  biing  our 
brutal  feelings  to  bear  to  drive  home  punishment  God  punishes  with 
great  compassion  and  pity  while  he  punishes,  and  with  great  mercy 
in  store  for  us,  if  only  we  knew  how  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  We  must 
take  pain  here. 
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The  remedial  importance  of  this  truth,  and  the  perversion  of  our 
ideas  respecting  it,' demand  that  we  should  consider  a  little  Liore  in 
detail  the  matter  that  while  God  inflicts  suffering  in  cleansing  men 
from  their  sins,  they  are  not  on  that  account  excluded  from  his  pity. 

Consider  how  impossible  it  is  to  infer  anything  from,  the  lower  cre> 
adon  of  the  feelings  of  God.  Consider  the  way  in  which  society  treats 
criminals.  Consider  the  way  in  which  individual  men  treat  those  who 
have  offended  against  them.  I  know  not  that  there  remains  in  society 
a  work  of  barbaiism  greater  than  the  feeling  which  we  all  have — ^which 
you  have,  which  I  have,  which  everybody  has  who  has  not  been 
trained  out  of  it — ^toward  criminals.  Where  men  have  committed 
thefts,  robberies,  crimes,  great  violations;  where  men  have  by  their 
wrong  conduct  inflicted  suffering  on  others,  the  moment  it  is  under- 
stood, the  whole  community  rise  up  like  a  kennel  of  wild  beasts.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  is  an  unregulated  impulse  of  justice ;  but  the  mo- 
ment a  crime  is  &stened  on  a  man,  there  comes  a  revolution  in  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  toward  him,  and  we  do  not  regard  him  as  be- 
longing to  the  human  race  any  more.  We  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
related  to  him  by  the  least  duty  of  humanity.  We  do  not  think  it  is  a 
dn  to  feel  toward  him  as  we  do  not  feel  toward  any  other  human  crea- 
ture. And  when  his  crime  has  been  proved,  and  sentence  has  been 
passed  upon  him,  how  nobody  cares  because  he  is  disgraced  I  How 
few  there  are  that  would  ever  shed  a  tear  because  so  noble  a  nature  as 
every  human  being  has  in  him  has  been  disfigured,  soiled,  and  prosti- 
tuted to  cruelty  and  wrong!  How  men  feel,  ^^ Served  him  right;" 
*'Glad  of  it ;"  ''Wish  the  penalty  had  been  a  hundred  times  as  great  I" 
Not  only  docs  he  lose  his  civil  rights,  but  he  hardly  retains  so  much  as 
human  rights,  in  the  loose  and  cai^less  language  of  common  men. 

Look  at  the  jails  in  which  we  put  criminals.  Sometimes  they 
are  fit  for  beasts  to  live  in,  but  mostly  not.  Our  jails,  taking  the  country 
through,  are  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  world  and  a  civilized  community. 
In  their  barrenness,  they  are  scarcely  less  than  instruments  by  which 
nature  is  allowed  to  torture  men  for  their  crimes.  When  I  go  back  in 
history  to  see  what  justice  has  taken  upon  itself  to  do ;  when  I  think 
of  the  base  trials,  and  cruel  tortures  in  England,  from  whose  loins  we 
came,  which  hardly  ceased  within  the  memory  of  our  fathera ;  when  I 
think  of  the  hideous  imprisonments  and  unutterable  wickednesses  which 
have  been  committed  by  justice,  I  sometime  think  justice  in  this  world, 
as  it  has  been  administered  by  fallible  men,  has  been  more  heinous  and 
more  outrageous  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  the  crimes  which  it  sought 
to  punish.  When  the  last-day  books  shall  be  opened,  those  will  not 
be  the  worst  books  which  shall  show  you  the  bagnio  and  the  stew ; 
those  will  not  be  the  worst  books  that  show  you  the  pilferer*s  and  the 
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robber's  history:  those  will  be  the  worst  books  that  show  you  what 
Christian  churches  have  done,  and  what  organized  civil  justice  han 
done;  that  show  yon  the  horrible  tortures  and  cruelties  that  have  been 
inflicted  upon  men.  Heaven,  in  its  very  happiness,  will  stand  aghast  at 
the  reflection  and  revelation  of  such  gigantic  cruelties  conunitted  by 
man  upon  man. 

And  although  we  have  pm-ged  the  organizations  of  civil  society 
&om  such  overt  cruelties,  yet  hear  how  men  talk  when  the  conununity 
is  roused  up  about  a  man.  See  how  utterly  devoid  they  are  of  humanity 
and  pity.  So  intense  are  men  in  expressing  their  horror  and  indigna- 
tion, that  they  turn  remorsely  against  their  fellow*men«  As  wounded 
wolves  are  said  to  be  turned  upon  by  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  torn  to 
pieces,  so  men  that  have  done  wrong  are  turned  upon,  and  cast  down, 
and  rent  and  torn,  by  the  rest  of  the  conmdunity.  IS  you  want  to  know 
what  hell  is,  go  and  hear  men  talk  of  fresh  crime  and  fresh  criminals. 

Here  and  there  men  are  to  be  found  that  feel  sorrow  and  pity,  but 
the|^  are  regarded  as  men  of  no  souls.  '^Do  you  not  care  for  the  com- 
munity t"  say  men.  "  Do  you  not  care  for  law  and  integiity  ?  What  kind 
of  a  man  are  you,  to  plead  for  a  man  on  whom  society  has  justly  put 
its  branding-iron  t"  And  when  men  see  the  red  hot  branding-iron  put 
upon  the  brow  of  a  criminal,  and  hear  the  flesh  crackle,  they  think  it  is 
sweet  incense  before  God,  and  that  justice  is  appeasejL 

When  a  man  comes  out  of  prison,  where,  it  may  be,  he  has  been 
justly  confined,  do  men  turn  to  him  like  a  brother  to  a  brother?  Let 
a  brother  go  wrong  in  his  youthful  days,  and  have  you  not  a  brother  a 
heart?  Let  him  come  back,  after  some  years  of  experience  in  vice,  weak, 
worn  out,  dilapidated,  and  say  to  you,  *'0h!  my  brother,  I  have  been 
aU  wrong ;  I  have  sufiered  much,  and  I  have  learned  much :  give  me  a 
chance ;  give  me  a  belter ;  give  me  bread ;  give  me  sympathy,  that  I 
may  save  the  last  of  my  life,  having  wildly  thrown  away  the  begin- 
ning," and  would  you  not  have  a  brother's  heart?  Would  you  not 
say,  **•  Oh !  brother,  all  that  I  have  is  ihina  My  purity  shall  be  your 
shelter;  my  reputation  shall  be  your  shield;  and  my  house  shall  be 
your  castle.  Only  come  back  to  me  as  you  were  when  you  and  I  were 
boys  together,  and  whatever  is  mine  shall  be  yours  ?"  But  do  we  take 
men  back  from  jail  in  such  a  spirit  as  that  ?  What  if  they  are  not  re- 
formed ?  I  do  not  think  jails  and  state  prisons  are  apt  to  reform  anybody 
— ceitainly  not  while  such  monstrous  outrages  continue,  as  when  these 
places  of  punishment  are  put  up  at  auction  and  sold  for  political  favor, 
a;nd  when  all  sorts  of  men  are  for  commercial  purposes  set  to  control 
them.  Men  are  treated  by  their  fellow  men,  not  for  reformatoiy  pur- 
poses, but  for  social  and  commercial  thrift,  or  some  political  emolument 
And  is  the  administration  of  such  a  system  in  the  community  likely  to 
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reform  men  T  When  I  see  the  disparity  there  is  between  sentences ; 
when  I  see  how  a  man  in  one  county,  for  stealing  a  horse,  is  sentenced 
for  five  years,  and  another  man,  in  another  county,  for  a  crime  ten 
times  more  hideous,  is  sentenced  for  only  two  years  ^  when  I  see  one 
man  sent  up  for  ten  years,  and  another  for  five,  for  the  same  thing ; 
when  I  see  that  party  politics  can  dear  a  man  in  one  county,  and  con- 
demn a  man  in  another  county ;  when  I  think  of  the  feelings  that  men 
cany  with  them  in  prisons,  and  of  the  effects  of  their  treatment,  I  can- 
not see  much  chance  for  them  to  refoiin.  Anything  but  a  prison  for 
reformation,  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  world. 

And  yet^  when  men  come  out  of  prisons,  how  does  society  turn 
away  from  them,  and  say,  ^'  Eh  I  jaU-bixd ;  I  don't  want  him." 

Such  a  man  once  told  me  his  story.  He  had  unconsciously,  by  the 
exigencies  of  his  life,  been  drawn  into  the  cu-culation  of  counterfeit 
money.  By  the  way,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  done  by  men  who  do 
not  make  a  business  of  it  I  do  not  wish  to  be  personal  I  For  a  man 
to  buy  counterfeit  money  on  purpose  to  circulate  it  is  a  criminal  offence ; 
but  if  a  man  in  regular  business  fin^  that  ten  dollars  have  been  passed 
on  him,  what  does  he  say,  to-morrow,  when  you  ask  him,  ''  Where  is 
that  ten  doUars,"  but  this:  ''I  guess  I  let  it  slide  t"  Now,  in  law  and 
in  morals  that  man  is  a  couterfeiter,  though  men  do  not  think  so. 

This  man  had  served  out  his  time,  behaving  so  well  as  to  gain  the 
approbation  of  every  officer  in  the  prison ;  and  he  came  back  to  New 
York.  He  did  not  attempt  to  hide  his  history.  He  was  willing  to  do 
anything.  He  had  commercial  talent  and  tact  He  gave  me  a  history 
of  his  reception  from  store  to  store  by  his  old  associates.  Everybody 
telt  as  though  he  had  a  Iqthesome  disease  upon  him.  Everybody 
suspected  him.  Nobody  wai  willing  to  trust  him.  After  he  had  tried 
a  year  to  find  something  to  do,  discouraged  and  well-nigh  heart-broken 
as  he  was,  the  strongest  temptations  were  held  out  to  him  by  his  old 
confederates  to  go  into  a  life  of  dishonesty.  They  would  show  him 
friendliness.  And  he  said  to  me,  <^  I  receive  sympathy,  Mr.  Beecher, 
from  none  but  the  worst  folks.  I  receive  nothing  but  unkindness  and 
suspicion  from  the  best  folks.     What  am  I  going  to  do  ?'* 

Oh,  men !  are  you  Christians  ?  Is  the  heart  of  a  Christian  commu- 
nity so  utteriy  barren  of  sympathy  and  pity  that  after  a  man  has  done 
wrong,  and  suffered  the  penalty  of  it,  and  wants  to  do  right,  he  might 
starve  in  your  streets,  and  die,  and  the  stones  be  as  piteous  as  your 
hearts  are  toward  him  ?  And  are  you  followers  of  God,  who  pUieth 
those  that  fear  him^  like  as  a  father  pitieth  hie  children  f 

Consider  how  men  talk  about  wicked  men  when  once  they  are 
down,  and  are  suffering.  You  need  not  go  far  to  hear  it  It  is  in  your 
ears  almost  every  day,  upon  one  or  another  occasion.    A  man  that  lutf 
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been  doing  wrong,  has  been  oonyicted.  ^^  I  am  glad  of  it^"  says  on& 
"But,"  says  another,  "  his  whole  family  will  suffer."  "They  ought 
to  suffer."  "But  he  was  neglected  and  over^mpted."  Ah  I  none  of 
your  mawkish  charity.  It  is  all  a  mush  of  magnanimity,  this  talking 
about  wicked  men  in  such  a  way.  It  is  a  sacrifice  of  justice."  Says 
another  man,  <*  I  would  like  to  pull  the  halter."  "  He  has  made  pain 
enough  in  this  world,"  says  another.  "Now  let  him  taste  a  little  of 
his  own  diink,"  says  another.  Another  says,  "  He  has  spilled  blood : 
and  eveiy  drop  in  his  veins,  if  it  had  a  separate  life,  ought  to  be 
killed."     "Let  him  sup  horror  to  his  fill,"  says  another. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  the  man  ought  not  to  be  punished ;  but  I 
do  say,  that  all  those  feelings  are  expressions  of  the  wild  beast  that  is 
in  you,  and  not  of  the  divinity.  You  have  no  business  to  have  any 
such  avenging  feelings.  They  may  be  excused  in  the  first  tumult  of 
detection,  or  in  the  wild  struggle  of  arrest  $  but  the  moment  the 
criminal  is  safely  handed  over  to  justice,  no  man  has  a  right  to  pursue 
him  with  an  avenging  feeling,  or  with  the  love  of  cruelty.  That  is 
ungodly — certunly  unchristlike. 

That  there  is  a  certain  interest  which  men  ought  to  feel  in  the  arrest 
and  punishment  of  evil  doers,  I  affirm ;  but  I  also  declare  that  it  is  very 
liable  to  degenerate  into  a  most  dangerous  feeling.  No  man  has  a 
right  to  give  loose  to  his  own  personal  malign  passions,  and  then  call  it 
eonseience  or  jf4sHce. 

Why,  suppose  God  should  treat  us  as  we  treat  men  in  this  respect, 
what  would  become  of  any  one  of  us  ?  K  he  were  strict  to  mark,  if 
he  were  strict  to  judge,  if  he  were  strict  to  condemn  and  to  punish, 
who  of  us  could  stand  for  one  single  moment  t  We  are  the  very  men 
that  are  set  forth  in  the  parable,  where  the  debtor  goes  to  his  prince, 
and  says,  "  Have  compassion  on  me :  I  have  nothing ;  but  wait,  and  I 
will  pay  thee  all."  He  had  compassion  on  him ;  and  he  went  out  and 
found  a  fellow-servant  who  owed  him ;  and  he  took  him  by  the  neck, 
and  said,  "  Pay  me  what  thou  owest"  And  his  feUow-servant  fell 
down  at  his  feet^  and  sud,  "  Have  compassion  on  me,  wait,  and  I  will 
pay  thee  all."  And  he  would  not,  but  hauled  him  to  prison.  And 
when  the  lord  of  that  servant  heard  what  he  had  done,  he  called  him 
and  said,  "  Shouldst  thou  not  have  had  compassion  on  thy  fellow  ser- 
vant)  since  I  had  compassion  on  thee?  By  as  much  as  you  have 
been  unfeeling  and  cruel  to  Imn,  you  shall  bear  cruelty  and  punishment 
yourself." 

Are  we  not  doing  the_same  thing?  Are  we  not  described  in  this 
parable  ?  Are  we  not  sinners  every  one  of  us.  And  are  there  not  dan- 
gerous pitfalls  that  any  of  us  may  plunge  into  at  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment?    You  may  not  be  liable,  perhaps,  to  temptations  of  violence; 
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bat  then,  you  may  be  liable  to  temptations  of  ayarice.  Ton  may  not 
be  liable  to  temptations  of  dishonesty ;  bat,  yoa  may  be  liable  to  temp- 
tations of  social  hilaiity.  Yoa  may  not  be  liable  to  bam  down  year 
neighbor's  hoase^  bat  yoa  may  be  liable  to  drankenness,  some  of  yoa. 
Some  of  you  may  not  be  liable  to  drankenness,  bat  yoa  may  be  liable 
to  lewdness.  Some  of  you  may  not  be  tempted  by  any  of  the  pas- 
sions, but  you  may  be  tempted  by  that  hard-hearted  selfishness  which 
makes  the  heart  like  the  desert  of  Sahara — sand,  sand,  sand,  without  a 
green  thing  in  it  t  Who  is  there  that  can  rise  up  before  God  and  say, 
**  I  have  a  right  to  condemn,  for  I  have  never  sinned  "t  When  God 
says,  I  have  found  a  ransom  for  i^inneis,  who  shall  turn  himself  with 
bitter  and  vindictive  fury  upon  transgressors  ? 

ITUrdlf/,  All  men  who  are  striving  to  live  aright  in  this  world, 
although  they  are  far  from  successful,  may  be  comforted  in  the  thought 
that  there  are  more  who  sympathize  with  them  than  they  know  or 
dream.  God  is  on  their  side.  There  are  a  great  many  that  have  gone 
wrong,  who  feel  an  earnest  desire  to  go  right  again.  They  would  un- 
dertake it  if  they  thought  they  could  succeed ;  but  it  seems  to  them  as 
though  everything  was  against  them.  No,  God  is  not  against  you.  I 
believe  that  a  simple  childlike  trust  in  Grod  will  go  further  to  save  a 
man  who  has  stumbled,  and  bring  him  back,  and  make  him  a  man,  than 
all  the  sympathy  and  succor  that  the  world  can  give.  Oh  1  that  I  could 
infix  that  inward  fidth  in  men.  Oh  I  that  I  could  make  men  who  have 
been  wicked  feel  that  God  will  not  cast  them  off,  that  he  is  sorry  for 
xhem,  and  that  while  he  punishes  them,  it  is  for  their  good,  and  not  for 
their  destruction.     Oh  I  that  I  could  make  men  see  God  as  I  see  him. 

Take  the  reformation  of  the  prodigal  son.  The  young  man  went 
out  from  his  fi&ther's  house,  and  spent  his  substance  in  riotous  living,  and 
came,  by  his  own  fault,  to  the  utmost  degradation;  and  during  all  these 
years  of  his  absence,  there  was  not  an  hour  in  which  he  was  absent 
from  his  father  s  heart  And  when,  by  his  misery,  and  not  by  his  filial 
love,  he  was  impelled  to  come  back ;  when  actuated  by  the  lowest  mo- 
tives, and  not  by  the  highest,  he  said,  ''I  will  go  home,  and  confess 
my  wrong,  and  may  be  my  father  will  let  me  work  for  him,  instead  of 
working  here  among  swine,  and  for  a  foreigner;  and  when  he  had 
started,  and  was  yet  afar  off,  his  father  saw  him.  Oh,  a  father's  or  a 
mother  s  eye  can  see  further  than  any  telescope  that  ever  ait  invented. 
Years  had  changed  him.  Time  had  degraded  him.  In  place  of  the 
young,  fairH^heeked  boy  that  went  away,  here  was  a  haggard,  hollow- 
eyed,  ragged,  feeble,  way-worn,  dust-covered  man.  He  was  slouch 
ingly  drawing  near  to  his  father's  house.  And  yet,  though  he  was  a£Eu: 
of^  the  father  knew  him.  And  he  ran  to  meet  him — as  God  runs  a 
great  way  to  meet  every  man  that  has  done  wrong,  and  wants  to  get 
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back  to  right  And  when  the  son,  humble  and  penitent^  b^an  to 
make  his  plea,  and  say,  *' Father,  I  have  sizmed  against  heaven  and 
in  thy  sight,  and  I  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son,"  the  fiither 
did  not  let  him  finish  it  He  threw  his  arms  about  him.  He  foi^ve 
and  loved  him.  Before  he  could  ask  to  be  taken  back,  he  took  him 
back.  And  he  royally  dothed  him,  and  put  sandals  on  his  feet^  and 
rings  on  his  hand. 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  The  elder  brother  was  one  of 
those  men  who  never  went  wrong.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who 
never  had  appetites  or  passions,  and  who  never  stumbled.  And  when 
he  found  that  his  younger  brother  had  got  back,  he  did  not,  old  phari- 
see  of  a  brother  as  he  was,  think  a  word  of  his  younger  brother*s  being 
recovered  from  damnation.  He  did  not  care  that  his  heart  was  going 
to  have  another  chance.  Nothing  of  that  sort  But  he  said,  in  a  re- 
buking way  to  his  father,  ^' All  these  years  have  I  served  you,  and 
you  never  gave  me  a  kid.  You  never  did  anything  for  me.  But  now 
that  this  worthless  vagabond  has  got  home,  the  latted  calf  must  be 
killed  for  him,  and  the  ring  n;iust  be  put  on  his  hand!" 

Whenever  a  poor  storm-driven  soul  tries  to  get  back,  there  are  just 
such  men  iu  every  community,  who  stand  and  say,  ^'  I  thank  God  that 
I  never  sinned  so.'*  And  if  any  sympathy  is  shown  toward  the  unfor- 
tunate one,  they  say,  '^  This  is  just  the  way  to  make  crime  easy." 

Oh  soul!  remember  your  Father  in  heaven.    Remember  that  God 

who  does  not  feel  as  man  feels.    And  that  you  may  believe  he  does 

not,  let  me  read  his  words: 

<*  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  be  maj  be  found,  call  npon  him  while  be  is  near:  let  the 
wicked  fbnake  hia  way,  and  the  nnrighteooa  man  hiB  though te;  and  let  him  retnm  nnto 
the  Lord,  and  be  will  have  mercy  npon  him;  and  to  onr  God,  for  be  wiU  abundantly 
pardon." 

Oh,  royal  abundance  I 

*<  For  my  thoughta  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  waya  my  ways ;  eaith  tba 
Lord.  For  at  the  heaTouB  are  higher  than  the  earth,  io  are  my  waya  hif^er  than  your 
wayB,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts." 

This  is  said  to  show  what  mercy  God  will  have  on  men  when  they 
will  only  break  away  from  their  sins,  and  turn,  and  come  to  him. 
There  is  no  such  port  on  the  whole  coast  And  yet,  the  heart  of  God 
is  just  that  open  port  which  any  sinner  may  run  into,  day  or  night, 
without  a  pilot,  and  make  sure  anchorage. 

If  you  have  neither  father,  nor  mother,  nor  brother,  nor  sister ;  if 
you  are  outcast^  you  have  a  God ;  and  a  God  that,  however  wicked  you 
have  been,  says  he  will  forgive  ?  Oh  no,  that  is  not  the  way.  When 
a  poor  man  gives,  he  gives  according  to  what  he  has.  To  give  a  few 
pence  is  a  great  thing  for  a  poor  man.  But  his  neighbor,  who  is  bet- 
ter off,  says,  "I  will  give  a  dollar."  And  acooi-ding  to  what  he  has, 
that  is  very  well    But  a  man  over  the  way  says,  "I  am  better  able 
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than  they,  and  I  am  going  to  give  twenty-five  dollars.*'  It  is  beard  of 
down  the  street  where  men  are  making  money  pretty  easy  and  pretty 
fast,  and  one  says,  '^  I  will  give  a  hundred  dollars."  Another  says, 
^^  I  will  give  five  hundred."  And  another — ^a  great  hearted,  generoon 
man — says,  '*  I  will  put  down  a  hundred  thousand." 

People,  talking  about  these  men,  say,  ''  They  are  giving,  not  only 
according  to  their  means,  but  according  to  their  dispositions." 

Now,  when  a  man  has  been  injured,  and  you  are  the  man  that  has 
injured  him,  and  you  ask  his  forgiveness,  and  promise  him,  and  placate 
him,  by-and-by  he  says,  "  I  did  mean  to  have  my  revenge  out  of  you ; 
but  as  you  acknowledge  your  fault,  I  will  just  let  you  go ;  but  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  I  do  not  want  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
you.  I  ynil  forgive  it,  but  I  g&sitloX  forget  it"  That  is  one  way  of 
forgiving. 

Another  man,  a  little  higher  up  has  been  sinned  against ;  and  the 
ofiender  comes  to  him  and  asks  to  be  forgiven ;  and  he  says,  ^*  It  is 
lucky  for  you  that  you  found  me  in  a  good-natured  hour.  I  will  for 
give  you ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  say  any  more  about  it  Go,  poor 
devil,  and  don*t  trouble  me  again."  That  is  a  little  better ;  but  it  is  not 
altogether  courteous. 

Another  man  has  been  wronged ;  and  when  the  offender  comes  to 
ask  forgiveness  of  him,  he  says,  '^  I  have  no  personal  feelings  against 
you.  I  think  you  did  me  a  great  wrong ;  and  yet,  the  only  thing  that 
hinders  me  from  forgiving  you,  is  the  idea  of  what  the  effect  of  doing  it 
too  easily  will  have  upon  the  community  and  the  government  and  the 
law."  On  the  whole,  being  in  a  metaphysical  state  of  benevolence,  he 
concludes  that  he  will  forgive  the  man.  And  that  case  involves  some 
higher  faculties  than  any  of  the  rest 

Then  there  is  another  case.  Here  is  a  great-hearted,  kind  man.  A 
criminal  comes  to  him,  and  says,  '^  I  am  here  to  confess  that  I  have 
done  wrong,  and  to  beg  that  you  will  not  be  hard  with  me,  but  will 
forgive  me."  And  the  man  says,  ^^  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  come  here. 
God  be  thanked  that  you  had  the  courage  to  come.  Forgive  you  t 
Why  yes,  of  course  I  will.  What  can  I  do  for  you  t  Is  there  not 
something  ?  I  am  so  glad  that  you  have  come  back.  I  was  sony  that 
you  did  so  foolish  a  thing ;  but  it  is  all  over  now.  Come. and  see  me 
again.  And  do  not  be  drawn  away  again.  Forgive  you  t  My  good 
fellow,  I  love  you  better  than  ever.    And  let  me  help  you." 

Is  there  not  a  difference  between  that  man's  forgiveness,  and  the 
forgiveness  of  these  other  men  t  As  a  butler  gets  a  cork  out  of  a  bot- 
tle, so  men  forgive,  oftentimes. 

Now  if  a  man  forgives,  and  has  mercy,  what  does  God  mean  when 
he  says  he  will  ^'  abundantly  pardon  t"    Remember  that  it  is  God  who 
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speaks,  infiuite  in  power,  infinite  in  mercj,  infinite  in  love,  infinite  in 
empire  and  in  being.  What  is  "abundanoe  "  in  sach  an  one  as  that? 
And  when  God  says  that  if  a  man  will  come  back,  and  foraake  his  e'  il 
thoughts  and  his  wicked  ways,  he  will  forgive  him,  and  ''  abundantly" 
have  mercy  on  him,  what  does  he  mean  ?  What  is  God^s  abundance  ? 
Who  can  tell  what  that  clearance,  that  utt^er  wiping  out  of  sin,  is,  which 
God  promises  ? 

There  is  no  such  lover  as  God.  There  is  no  such  magnanimity  as 
there  is  in  God's  nature.  There  is  no  such  Mend  as  God.  There  is 
no  such  harbor  or  refuge  as  his  bosom.  And  if  you  have  done  wrong, 
go  to  your  earthly  friend  if  you  will ;  but  go  to  God  by  all  means.  He 
is  loving,  he  is  gentle,  he  is  full  of  pity,  and  he  says,  ''like  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  For  he 
knoweth  our  frame ;  he  remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust."  ''  We  have 
not  a  high  priest  that  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infir- 
mities, but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as.  we  are,  yet  without  sin. 
Let  us  thei'ef  ore  come  boldy  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may 
obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need." 
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PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Almlgtity  God,  fhon  hast  langht  110  to  call  thee  by  the  name  of  Father.  Thon  haat 
Jiaplred  in  our  hearts  tha*  affection  which  children  ftel  for  their  parents.  And  the  more  we 
learn  the  things  that  are  right,  to  lore  them,  and  that  are  tme,  to  beUere  them,  and  that 
are  lovelyitorejoiceinthemythemoieeasilT'dowe  rise  to  thee;  the  more  dear  and  comfort- 
ing is  the  conception  which  we  have  of  thy  natnre;  the  more  are  we  able  to  enter  into  thy 
presence  by  sympathy.  And  our  treasure  is  not  the  things  vbich  our  hands  haye  built, 
sad  not  the  things  which  we  hare  gathered  around  about  us  of  comfort,  but  our  God.  We 
glory  in  thee;  in  thy  natnre;  in  thy  disposition;  in  the  administmUon  of  thygorem- 
ment;  in  all  thy  thought  and  mercy  toward  us;  in  thy  love,  superemioent  over  every 
other  attribute.  We  rejoice  in  thee;  and  in  this  Joy  there  is  no  decline.  Nothing  can 
rob  us  of  thee.  Who  shall  pluck  us  out  of  thine  hand  f  Who  shall  separate  between  us 
and  thee  ?  What  power  Is  there  that  is  like  thine  f  And*in  thee  what  power  is  there 
that  is  like  lore  f  And  if  when  we  were  enemies  ihou  didst  lore  ns,  how  much  more 
now  that  we  are  fnends  T  And  if  whilst  yet  we  were  alienated  ftom  thee  thou  didst  give 
thine  only  begotten  Son,  and  he  freely  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  ns,  shall  he  not  also, 
with  it,  freely  give  ns  everything  that  we  need  for  liring  again 7  What  though  ou^  sins 
do  rise  np  before  ns,  are  they  so  great  as  thy  mercies  are  ?  What  though  we  remember 
the  open  door  of  temptation  through  which  our  adrersaries  full  often  have  run,  are  they 
mightier  than  thon  art  T  Is  there  in  all  the  uniyerso  the  evil  that  is  so  strong  as  the 
Spirit  of  God  T  Is  there,  a  proyidence  of  mischief  that  can  measure  itself  against  thy 
providence  of  mercy  which  thon  art  administering  T  Cleanse  our  understandings  of  ser- 
vile  fear;  but  fill  them  with  filial  fear.  May  we  reyerence  thee,  and  draw  near  with 
humble  boldness.  May  we  have  that  familiarity  which  affection  begets  in  the  soul. 
And  while  we  know  thy  greatness  and  tremble  at  thy  purity,  give  us  the  access  of  ohil- 
dren,  that  we  may  come  up  to  thy  yery  feet,  and  look  up  into  thy  face,  and  plead  thy 
love  as  the  reason  of  our  confidence  and  our  hope.  For,  if  thou  still  dost  love  us,  thou 
dost  pity  ns.  All  our  temptations,  and  all  our  downfalls,  and  all  our  difQ.eultiefi,  aud  all 
our  darkness  shall  at  last  fly  away,  and  we  shall  have  victory,  in  that  hlessed  land  where 
there  shall  be  no  more  struggle,  and  no  more  trial,  and  no  more  sorrow  nor  crying, 
foreyermore. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  this  morning,  to  every  one  in  thy  presence,  this  sense  of 
God  with  him.  Speak  unto  eyery  troubled  soul  the  words  of  peace.  Draw  near  and 
sanctif)^  to  each  one  the  dispensations  of  thy  providence.  Thon  art  dealing  with  every 
one  according  to  thine  own  wisdom ;  but  with  all  for  their  good.  To  some  there  is  given 
largeness  of  mercies  and  happiness;  to  some  thon  art  giviug  darkness  and  bitter  pains; 
some  thon  art  chastising;  some  thou  art  caressing;  thy  face  is  hid  from  some;  thy  face 
shines  out  upon  others;  and  all  of  them  are  dealt  with  in  love.  So  do  we  deal  with  our 
children.  Bring  home  to  ns  the  preciousness  of  the  conviction  that  thou  art  a  Father 
dealing  with  us  in  love  and  in  mercy,  even  when  we  are  in  darkness,  in  pain  and  in 
tribulation.  While  we  are  tossing  in  the  night  upon  the  sea,  and  crying  out  for  fear,  oh, 
speak,  and  say  to  everyone,  '*ItisI;  bo  not  afraid."  Come  upon  the  troubled  sea, 
come  through  our  darkness,  O  thon  Savionr,  to  help  onr  souls,  and  to  help  us  in  this 
mortal  life,  seeking  to  save  onr  souls.  And  grant  that  every  one  who  is  burdened  this 
morning,  and  eyery  one  who  is  cast  down  by  sorrow,  and  every  one  who  is  in  ddubt  and 
perplexity,  and  all  that  are  remorseftil,  may  look  np  and  behold  thee  very  near  to  them, 
a  present  help  in  time  of  trouble. 

Vouchsafe,  we  beseech  of  thee,  thy  mercies  to  all  those  who  are  gathered  in  our 
thoughts,  and  who  beloug  to  us — the  absent  members  of  our  Ihmilies;  all  that  are  in  sick- 
ness; all  that  watch  by  sick  beds;  all  that  are  in  trouble  and  weariness;  those  that  in  thy 
proTidenoe  are  remoyed  from  us  on  yarious  errands.  Spread  abroad  thy  hands  this  day, 
and  speak  peace  to  our  beloved.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  not  only 
ours,  but  all  who  lie  around  about  us,  and  who  are  blood  of  our  blood,  and  fle^h  of  our 
flesh— the  erring,  the  sin-sick,  the  outcast,  the  despised  and  the  rejected.    We  pray  that 
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we  maj  have  meroj  giren  to  us;  and  at  thon  didst  bow  down  thy  heayens  for  the  mott 
despised  and  the  wont,  so  may  we  still  keep  a  heart  of  love  and  mercy  for  the  desptsea 
and  the  outcast. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thon  wilt  grant  thy  blessing,  to-day,  upon  all  thy  Choichos 
Paxify  them  in  word,  in  doctrine,  in  administration.  Grant  that  all  who  seek  thee  sin- 
cerely, with  whatever  error  of  nnderstanding,  may  still  have  some  portion  of  thy  beams 
fidling  npon  them,  and  that  they  may  have  some  Ihiit  of  the  summer  of  thy  love  in  their 
souls.  And  may  those  who  are  preaching  to-day  throughout  our  land,  eyeiywhere,  hare 
thee  on  their  side.  Hear  those  Ignorant  men  who  are  trying  to  preach  to  the  ignorant. 
Let  the  little  light  which  they  Jia^c  shine  in  the  souls  that  are  darkened,  that  they  may 
know  of  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ  Be  with  those  that  try  to  teach  the  scattered 
and  the  outcast,  gathering  them  together  in  Sabbath  schools,  to-day;  and  may  they  do 
their  Master's  work,  in  their  Master's  spirit.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thon  wilt  be  with 
those  who  are  in  fax  distant  states  and  territories,  in  sickness,  in  weakness,  in  porertr, 
in  neglect,  nnhelped  and  ensnccored.  Still  may  they  be  able  to  endnro  for  Christ's 
sake,  and  with  innncible  faith  cany  the  tidings  of  the  cross  to  every  liying  creature. 

Wo  pray  for  all  our  schools  and  colleges  and  seminahos  of  learning.  We  pn^  that 
they  may  be  sanctified  and  purified,  and  that  intelligence  may  go  forth  throughout  all 
onr  land. 

And  that  this  great  people  may  be  Tirtnous,  not  only  lift  them  np  in  outward 
strength,  but  give  them  yet  more  mightily  that  spirit  of  strength  which  shall  make  them 
more  just,  more  moderate,  more  true.  And  may  this  nation  serve  thee,  and  serve  their 
fellow  men,  that  all  the  earth  may  see  thy  saly^tion.  Hasten  that  blessed  day.  These 
eyes  shall  not  see  it  hero;  but  grant  that  we  may  see  it  £rom  above,  in  dearer  lines,  in 
brighter  light,  and  in  sweeter  effulgence. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amen. 
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PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON 

Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  ns  in  the  word  of  truth.  Com 
ibrt  and  cheer  us  by  it.  Oh  I  the  dark  abyss  of  ignorance  I  Oh  1  the  awirling  malignity 
of  human  passions!  Oh !  the  hell  that  is  upon  earth  I  Who  shall  deliver  firom  the  cruelty 
of  men  f  Who  shall  deliver  f^om  the  wickedness  of  our  own  cruelties  and  hard-hearted- 
ness?  Thon  art  Ood.  Thou  si ttest  in  the  sweet  love  of  heaven,  and  art  all  the  time 
purifying  the  earth.  As  winds  sweeping  through  citiesand  towns  drive  off  the  foul 
vapors  which  human  bodies  have  generated;  so  thy  great  love  is  sweeping  through  the 
earth  and  cleansing  it  from  the  cruelties  and  malignities  of  the  human  heart;  blessed 
be  thy  name,  thou  Sovereign  of  all  recovering  love!  Oh.  Jesus !  sanctity  ns.  Make  us 
a  little  like  thee.  Make  us  sweeter  than  men  are  in  their  best  estate  of  nature,  that  we 
may  represent  thy  tenderness  and  gentleness  and  mercy. 

Have  compassion,  we  beseech  of  thee,  on  the  poor,  the  outcast,  the  unfriended,  the 
imprisoned,  the  condemned.  Deliver  them  from  the  cruelty  of  men's  hands,  and  from 
the  freezing  coldness  of  men's  thoughts.  Grant  that  we  may  know  how  to  temper  justice 
with  humanity  and  mercy,  and  that  we  may  know  how  to  raise  the  fallen,  cheer  the  faint, 
fbrgive  the  sinful,-  and  live  so  that  at  last— at  last— when  our  mistakes  are  done,  and  our 
sins  are  passed,  we  may  hear  thee  say,  with  open  arms,  Conu — welcome. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spixil*    At 


XV. 

Sin  Against  the  Holy  Ghost. 


^ 


INVOCATION. 

Accept  our  morning:  thanks,  most  gracions  God,  onr  Heavenly  Father, 
and  draur  ns  to  thee  by  the  persuasion  of  thine  own  goodness  upon  us,  that 
we  may  think  beyond.  And  in  thee  may  we  see  the  light.  Accept  the  of- 
fering of  devotion  and  the  fellowship  of  song  at  our  hands.  Accept  the 
service  of  tho  sanctuary,  and  bless  ns  in  it.  In  all  the  effort  of  instruction, 
and  in  every  service  of  devotion,  may  we  have  that  guidance  into  all  truth 
which  comes  by  the  Holy  Ghost  And  may  this  day  be  sanctified  wholly 
to  us,  in  the  sanctuary  and  in  our  homes,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Re- 
deemer.   Amm, 


Sn  AGAINST  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 


•^•^ 


*'  Wberefon  I  nj  onto  yon,  all  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiTen  onto  men  i 

*  bat  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiTen  onto  men.    And  whosoevex 

speakeUi  a  word  agamst  the  Son  of  man.  it  shall  be  forgiven  him ;  bnt  whosoever  speakest 

against  the  Holy  Onost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiren  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world 

to  oome."— JCatt.  xa  3L,  33. 


««••" 


• 

There  is  yerj  much  anxiety  and  very  little  knowledge  on  this  im- 
portant subject  After  a  hopeless  essay  at  understanding  it,  many 
persons  give  it  up  in  confusion,  and  do  not  try  to  understand  it  They 
think  it  is  mysterious.  It  is  neither  mysterious  nor  obscure,  in  its  true 
and  inward  meaning ;  that  is,  when  the  truth  has  once  been  brought 
out)  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  truth  which  belongs  to  the  teaching  of 
the  whole  Scripture,  from  beginning  to  end.  It  seems,  at  first  sight» 
as  if  there  were  a  general  declaration  that  all  sin,  and  all  ordinary 
blasphemy,  was  to  be  forgiven,  even  when  it  was  applied  to  the  Son  of 
Gk)d ;  but  that  there  was  a  peculiar  reason  of  sacredness  why,  in  regard 
to  the  third  person  of  the  Tiinity — ^the  Holy  Spirit — ^blasphemy  was 
unf§r^vable;  as  if  it  assumed  in  that  direction  a  malignancy  of 
guiltiness ;  or,  as  if  there  were  some  prominent  glory  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  made  it  more  culpable.  Either  of  these  ways  of  looking 
at  it  aggravates  the  difficulty,  increases  the  number  of  questions  to  be 
asked,  and  carries  us  further  from  any  true  gi'ound  of  solution. 

The  particular  occasion  on  which  this  discourse  was  uttered,  will 
show  us  the  clue  to  its  explanation.  The  twelfth  chapter  of  Matthew 
gives  in  detail  the  account  of  what  might  be  called  our  Master*s  con- 
flict  with  his  enemies — a  conflict  waged,  not  by  controversy,  but  by 
his  beneficent  mii*acles.  For  instance,  there  was  the  controversy  as  to 
whether  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  show  mercy  on  the  Sabbath  day  by 
healing ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  was  right  for  him  to  use  the 
Sabbath  day  rationally,  and  for  men's  benefit,  instead  of  using  it  as  a 
yoke  and  a  shackle. 

Then  came  up  the  controversy  about  the  man  with  the  withered 
hand ;  and  Jesus  healed  him  on  the  spot  Every  man  who  has  a  manly 
heart,  whenever  he  sees  any  course  that  does  real  good  to  his  fellow 
men,  if  he  be  i*atioual,  if  he  be  just,  if  he  be  wholesome,  will  acknowl- 
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edge  at  least  the  mercy  and  kindness ;  but  the  Pharisees^  when  tbej 
saw  Christ  heal  this  man,  overthrowing  them  on  every  ground,  were 
totally  insensible  to  the  kindness  and  mercy.  They  ^'  went  out  and 
held  a  counsel  against  him,  how  they  might  destroy  him,"  and  ^  Jesus 
knew  it/'  and  "  withdrew  himself." 

He  was,  in  a  second  instance,  brought  into  the  pi-esence  of  ""  one 
possessed  with  a  devil,  blind  and  dumb,  and  he  healed  him,  insomuch 
that  the  blind  and  dumb  both  spake  and  saw ;  and  all  the  people  were 
amazed,  and  sidd,  Is  not  this  the  son  of  David  t  But  when  the  Phar- 
isees  heard  it,  they  sidd.  This  fellow  doth  not  cast  out  devils  but  by 
Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devils.  Jesus  knew  their  thoughts,  and 
said  unto  them,  Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to 
desolation,  and  every  city,  or  house  divided  against  itself  shall  not 
stand.  And  if  Satan  oast  out  Satan,  he  is  divided  against  himself; 
how  shall  then  his  kingdom  stand?" — and  more  to  the  same  point 
And  then  it  is  that  he  says,  '<  Wherefore,  I  say  unto  you,  all  manner 
of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men,  but  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men." 

The  facts  in  these  cases  cannot  be  evaded.  Here  were  God's  works 
manifested  both  by  the  power  i*equired,  and  by  its  beneficence.  These 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  looked  upon  the  disclosure  without  the  slightest 
sympathy  either  with  its  mercy  or  with  its  divinity.  They  coolly  said, 
''It  is  Beelzebub  that  helps  him." 

If  that  speech  had  been  a  passionate  parry  in  a  fierce  debate  it 
would  have  been  pardonable ;  but  it  indicated  a  deliberate  state  of  mind, 
a  degree  of  moral  corruptiop,  which  tm-ned  things  entirely  about  It 
indicated  that  they  had  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  incurable  per- 
version that  when  they  looked  upon  moittl  goodness  in  a  concrete  form, 
illumined  by  the  divine  Spirit,  they  called  it  evil  They  were  hope- 
less. Their  moral  sense  had  become  thoroughly  disorganized,  degraded, 
perverted,  past  cure. 

With  these  &ct6  before  us,  we  begin  to  have  an  insight  into  what 
this  passage  means. 

K  the  faculty  or  organ  by  which  a  man  discerns  good  and  evil 
has  become  so  perverted  that  it  fails  in  its  proper  uses ;  if  a  man's 
moral  Acuities  are  so  perverted  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  soaroe 
of  inspu'ation,  and  who  gives  forth  that  light  and  stimulus  by  which 
the  moral  sense  acts,  is  set  aside  and  contemned ;  then  that  man's 
constitution  is  so  corrupted  that  his  moral  judgment  may  be  said 
to  be  gone.  If  under  circumstances  which  bring  upon  a  man's  sool 
the  full  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  cleansing  the  understanding,  and 
^ving  life  to  the  conscience,  he  resolutely  and  deliberately  reviles  God  s 
truth  and  goodness,  it  is  a  fatal  symptom.     There  can  be  no  reaction 
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firom  such  a  oondition.      He  has  gone  so  far  that,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
£icty  his  case  will  assuredly  prove  fatal. 

While  this  particular  mode  of  presenting  the  truth  makes  this  doc- 
trine seem  new  and  special,  the  real  thing  which  the  Lord  aimed  at  is 
over  and  over  again  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  of  the  New.  It  is,  in  short,  the  danger  of  a  perveraion  of 
the  moral  sense,  by  which  good  shall  become  evil,  and  evil  shall  become 
good.  In  the  passage  which  I  read  in  the  opening  service  this  morn- 
ing, from  the  dth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  at  the  20th  verse,  it  is  said,  ^'  Woe 
imto  them  that  call  evil  good  " — ^think  it  is  so — '^  and  good  evil " — ^hate 
it  as  a  great  many  men  do ;  <^  that  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for 
darkness ;  that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter !" 

This  is  pi-ecisely  the  same  npmt  of  moral  perversion  by  which  the 
qualities  of  things  are  changed,  and  that  which  is  base  and  undermin- 
ing and  soul-destroying  is  thought  to  be,  and  is  pronounced  to  be,  good; 
by  which  vices  are  justified,  and  called  virtuous,  and  natural,  and 
right ;  by  which  virtues  are  degraded,  and  called  puritanic,  and  stig- 
matized by  every  name  of  reproach.  Woe  unto  those  that  turn  things 
end  for  end,  so  that  that  which  ought  to  be  dark,  and  is  dai'k,  shall  be 
praised  as  light  and  beautiful  and  glorious  I 

*'He  that  saith  unto  the  wicked,"  declares  inspiration  in  another 
place,  ^  Thou  art  righteous,  him  shall  the  people  curse.  Nations  shall 
abhor  him." 

^^This,"  saith  the  Master,  ^' is.  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come 
into  the  world,  and  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light" 

Again  he  saith,  ^^K  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how 
great  is  that  darkness !" 

If  that  judgment,  that  moral  sense,  by  which  you  are  to  discein 
between  good  and  evil,  which  is  to  be  the  eye  of  the  soul,  and  guide 
it,  is  so  perverted  that  the  very  light  that  is  lit  in  your  bosom  becomes 
dark,  how  profound  is  that  dai'kness !     It  is  night  without  a  morning. 

The  apostle  Paul,  in  Romans,  says,  ^  And  even  as  they  did  not 
like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  repro- 
bate mind." 

This  phraseology  is  more  exactlyin  accordance  with  the  psychological 
facts  as  they  actually  occur.  As  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God,  in  his 
enlightening,  restraming,  purifying  influences,  he  let  them  alone,  and 
"gave  them  over"  to  this  perverted,  "reprobate  mind." 

These  are  but  single  specimens,  such  as  abound  all  the  way  through 
the  Scripture.  This  very  perversion  of  a  man's  inward  moral  sense, 
undo*  circumstances  in  which  it  is  stimulated  and  developed  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  this  perversion  of  a  man's  moral  sense 
under  circumstances  which  shut  him  off  from  true  beneficence,  from 
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purity,  from  nobility,  and  ally  him  to  things  which  are  base  and  wicked, 
is  one  of  the  moat  dangerous,  and,  as  I  think  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel, 
one  of  the  most  common,  of  the  tendencies  which  set  in  upon  a  man. 

This  comprehensive  sin,  then,  which,  as  I  shall  show  more  in  detail, 
is  not  a  single  act^  but  a  state  of  mind,  involves  a  real  perversion  of  the 
ground  and  root  of  the  moral  nature  in  man,  a  perversion  of  the  great 
&ct8  in  human  conduct  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  necessity  of  revolting 
from,  and  blaspheming,  that  divine  Spirit — the  Holy  Ghost — which 
gives  to  the  soul  its  light  and  its  stimulus.  When  completed,  this 
state  sets  a  man  at  variance  with  his  own  nature,  with  the  truths  of  a 
virtuous  life,  and  with  God,  the  author  of  spirit-life.  And  so,  Christ 
declares  that  he  who  speaks  against  the  Son — that  is,  the  Son  of  his 
humiliation,  walking  as  a  man  among  men — opposing  him  hastily, 
blindly,  may  be  forgiven ;  but  that  no  man  can  oppose  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  shines  upon  his  own  moral  consciousness,  thus  deliberately  going 
against  his  own  inward  moral  convictions,  and  *be  forgiven.  No  man 
will  who  is  recoverable.  No  man  will  until  he  has  gone  so  far  down 
that  he  is  given  over,  it  may  be,  to  a  '^reprobate  mind.'* 

From  this  explanation  we  are  prepared  to  go  on  with  some  more 
definite  points. 

1.  This  is  not  a  sin  which  one  can  commit  by  accident^  and  without 
knowing  it  I  say  this  as  an  alleviation  to  multitudes  of  persons  who 
are  in  gi^eat  distress  and  torment  They  are  afraid  they  have  committed 
the  unpardonable  sin.  When,  or  how,  they  do  not  know.  It  is  a 
vague  impression  in  their  mind,  that  there  is  some  such  sin ;  and  they 
seem  to  think  it  is  a  special  act  A  man  says,  ''It  might  have  been 
some  moment  of  outrageous  anger,  when  I  blasphemed  everything 
above  and  below,  that  I  committed  the  unpardonable  sin."  No,  the 
unpardonable  sin  is  not  a  single  act,  but  a  comprehensive  state  of  mind. 
That  is,  a  sin  which  applies  to  the  whole  condition  to  which  a  man  has 
brought  himself  by  repeated  per\'ersions,  and  in  which  you  may  say 
his  moral  condition  is  broken  down. 

No  men  ever  becomes  dissipated  at  once.  No  man,  no  matter  what 
his  experience  may  be,  can  become  utterly  dissipated  in  a  week — and 
still  less  in  a  day  or  an  hour.  But  a  man  can,  by  days,  and  weeks,  and 
months,  and  years,  become  so  dissipated  as  to  have  broken  down  his 
whole  bodily  constitution ;  as  to  have  sapped  and  sucked  diy  the  brain ; 
as  to  have  impwed  every  nerve ;  as  to  have  overstrained  every  organ. 
Every  part  of  a  man's  body  may  be  utterly  destroyed  by  dissipation. 

Now,  there  is  a  dissipation  of  the  soul  which  corresponds  to  the 
dissipation  of  the  body.  It  comes  on  by  the  perversion  of  a  man's 
reason ;  by  the  perversion  of  his  moral  sympathies;  by  the  perversion 
of  his  choices ;  by  the  perversion  of  his  judgment  in  respect  to  things 
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right  and  wrong.  It  is  a  graduaUy  accmunlating  process.  It  is  not  a 
single  act.  It  is  the  comprehensive  result  of  a  long  series  of  various 
acte. 

No  man,  then,  need  fear  that  he  will  stumble  by  accident  into  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghpst^  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Saviour  used 
the  phrase.  No  man  can  come  to  it  without  a  thousand  warnings. 
No  man  can  come  to  it  without  longKSontinued  perversions  in  most 
familiar  and  easily  recognized  instances. 

It  is  possible  that  a  man  may  consummate  this  sin  at  a  given  point 
of  time.  Jt  is  possible  that  a^an  may,  in  a  moment  of  high  tempta- 
tion, bring  to  its  consunmiation  a  long  course  of  moral  degradation  and 
perversion.  There  may  be  a  time  when,  with  outrageous  and  blasphe- 
mous anger,  a  man  is  ^'  given  over."  But  this  is  simply  the  closing  of  a 
long  series  of  wickednesses.  Ordinarily,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
this  work  of  deterioration  ever  has  its  consummation  in  any  isingle  act. 

2.  No  man  need  fear  that  he  has  committed  the  unpardonable  sin 
who  is  deeply  alarmed  and  anxious  about  it;  for  the  veiy  nature  of  that 
sin  is  moral  insensibility.  If  a  man  has  sinned  aimty  his  day  of  gracey 
he  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  that  is  concerned  about  it.  The  sign 
that  a  man  has  so  sinned  is  moral  paralysis ;  and  if  one  shows  anxiety 
about  his  condition,  that  yery  anxiety  indicates  that  he  has  not  come 
to  that  state.  '  I  have  known  a  great  many  persons,  and  have  had 
scores  of  persons  come  to  me,  who,  though  their  life  was  not  marked 
with  any  other  infirmities  or  sins  than  belong  to  men  in  common,  were 
in  great  anxiety  lest  they  had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  In- 
deed, it  is  almost  invaiiably  the  case  in  those  types  of  insanity  where 
what  is  called  ''  religious  melancholy"  sets  in,  that  the  person  thinks  he 
has  sinned  away  his  day  of  grace,  or  committed  the  unpardonable  sin, 
and  is  in  great  distress  about  it. 

Old  Dr.  Champion,  one  of  the  predecessors  of  my  father's  pulpit  in 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  ministiy,  thought  he  had 
sinned  away  the  day  of  grace,  and  that  he  was  going  to  hell ;  and  he 
never  showed  himself  so  much  a  Christian  as  in  the  disposition  which 
he  manifested  at  that  time.  If  it  was  God's  will  that  he  should  go 
there,  he  was  willing  to  go.  He  did  not  know  what  he  should  do  in 
hell,  till  one  day  he  solved  the  question  satis&ctorily  in  his  own  mind, 
and  said,  "  I  will  open  a  prayer-meeting  there  I"  He  thought  it  would 
afford  him  some  balm  and  consolation.  I  do  not  think  that  man  ever 
got  there.  And  yet,  he  was  in  a  constant  state  of  melancholy  from  the 
feeling  that  his  day  of  grace  had  gone. 

In  respect  to  such  cases,  that  you  have  probably  met,  and  that  I, 
in  my  particular  vocation,  am  constantly  meeting,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  sensibility,  anxiety,  and  a  disposition  to  be  better,  are  totally  in- 
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confiistent  with  the  existence  of  the  unpardonable  on,  and  that  those 
persons  that  are  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  are  persons  who  never 
care  about  it,  or  trouble  themselves  about  it  Just  as  long  as  a  mui 
cai*es  whether  he  goes  to  chui'ch,  and  whether  he  hears  right  preach- 
ing, and  whether  he  is  in  a  salvable  state,  or  not,  he  has  not  gone 
through  the  whole  course.  He  may  be  leading  a  life  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  take  out  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  moral  condition ;  but 
just  as  long  as  he  has  any  kick-back  in  him ;  as  long  as  he  resists ;  as 
long  as  there  is  power  in  the  truth  to  touch  his  nerve  of  sensibility,  so 
long  he  is  not  of  a  reprobate  mind.  And  where  a  person's  whole  na- 
ture is  yet  sensitive,  and  he  walks  in  sorrow  and  sackcloth,  it  is  pre- 
posterous, it  is  next  to  insanity,  for  him  to  suppose  that  he  has  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin.  Every  man  commits  many  sins ;  we  all 
of  us  sin  perpetually ;  there  is  not  a  day  in  which  we  do  not  have  occa- 
sion to  ask  God  for  pardon ;  but  so  long  as  our  conscience  is  alive,  we 
may  be  sure  that  we  have  not  sinned  away  our  day  of  grace. 

8.  Ordinaiy  procrastination ;  ordinaiy  iri'esolution ;  the  putting 
aside  of  things  right  on  account  of  the  superior  attraction  of  some 
worldly  good — ^these  things,  although  they  are  sinful  and  dangerous, 
are  not  the  sins  which  om*  Saviour  mai*ked.  There  are  many  persons 
that  commit  sins  by  offending  God,  by  grieving  the  Divine  Spiiit,  who 
are  not  properly  to  be  called  blasphemers  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  nor 
charged  with  having  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  For  the  state 
to  which  a  man  has  come  wheri  these  things  are  tine  respecting  him, 
is  such  a  perversion  of  his  moral  sense  that  good  and  bad  have  become 
interchanged  therein.  It  is  a  perversion  of  his  discerning  faculty.  It 
is  that  condition  in  which  he  thinks  bad  things  are  good,  and  that 
good  things  are  bad.  It  is  that  condition  which  the  conscience,  as  the 
eye,  is  in,  when  it  sees  double — ^when  it  sees  distortedly — ^being  organ- 
ically changed. 

4.  Is  this  perversion  frequent  t  Are  men  peculiarly  liable  to  it  ? 
Is  this  sin  one  into  which  we  are  likely  to  fall  t  Men  are  not  likely  to 
&11  into  it  suddenly — those  at  any  rate,  who  are  in  Christian  house- 
holds, and  are  following  Christian  coui-ses.  It  is  not  the  special  sin  of 
persons  who  are  walking  in  the  ways  of  morality  and  virtue.  But  in  a 
great  city  like  this  there  are  not  a  few  who  are  specially  in  danger  of 
just  this  sin, — namely,  such  a  total  perversion  of  the  moral  sense  that 
they  prefer  lies  to  the  truth,  vice  to  vijtue,  and  oppression  to  justice. 
They  lose  all  accuracy  of  judgment  They  lose  all  sense  of  tJie  fitness 
of  things.  By  their  mterest,  by  the  influence  of  their  companions,  and 
by  the  long  di-iU  of  their  own  mind,  they  are  changed  right  about  No 
man  that  is  just  and  true  can  meet  them  without  feeling,  at  eveiy 
point,  that  if  they  are  right  he  is  wrong,  and  that  if  they  are  wrong  he 
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ifl  right  They  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  dai'kness.  They 
call  evil  good,  and  good  evil  They  call  bitter  sweet,  and  sweet  bitter. 
There  are  mnltitudes  of  such  instances.  We  see  them  all  around 
about  US. 

This  perrersion  may  be  the  result  of  physical  dissipation,  which 
sometimes  not  only  ooirupts  the  body,  but  works  a  shocking  demorali- 
jEation  of  every  faculty  of  the  soul.  Such  is  not  always  the  effect  of 
physical  dissipation ;  for  I  have  known  men  who,  though  they  had 
gone  through  eveiy  gradation  of  intemperance,  and  though  they  seemed 
veiy  much  perverted  in  mind,  yet  maintained  their  understanding  with 
a  tolerable  degree  of  justice.  They  knew  what  was  right,  and  admitted 
it ;  and  they  knew  what  was  wrong,  and  confessed  that  There  are 
many  shades  of  intemperance.  There  are  kinda  of  intemperance  which 
make  men  devils.  Thei*e  are  kinds  of  intemperance  which  seem  to  be 
the  destruction  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  physical  system.  And, 
though  these  kinds  of  intemperance  degenerate,  unquestionably,  the 
mental  and  moral  constitution,  yet  they  do  not  produce  this  effect  in 
any  such  eminent  degree  as  it  is  produced  in  many  cases.  'I  have 
known  men  that  were  victuns  of  intemperanoe,  who  still  remained 
amiable  and  kind,  and  in  a  sense,  very  gentle ;  who  had  intervals, 
paroxysms,  of  conviction ;  and  who,  down  to  the  end  of  their  life,  had 
moral  stamina  enough  to  strive  against  their  bondage,  and  cry  out, 
"When  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me." 

I  have  also  seen  cases  where  everything  went  by  the  board ;  where 
everything  that  was  fair  and  lovely  was  burned  up ;  and  where  an  ab- 
solute change  was  wrought,  by  which  kindness  became  cruelty,  and 
fineness  became  vulgarity,  and  the  higher  elements  of  the  soul  were 
overwhelmed  by  lava-like  passions. 

Where  dissipation  takes  on  these  ruinous  forms,  unquestionably  it 
will  result  in  so  degrading  the  mind,  in  so  bringing  it  down,  that  the 
moral  sense  will  become  utterly  perverted.  There  are  not  a  few  per- 
sons in  the  midst  of  vices — ^men  that  gamble,  or  men  that  live  in  de- 
bauchery— ^who  have,  far  back  inside  of  their  being,  shut  and  locked 
up,  a  little  chapel,  where  they  keep  a  conscience,  and  a  memory  of 
their  childhood.  There  are  sometimes  very  bad  men  in  whom,  if 
you  could  only  steal  into  the  chapel  of  theii*  souls,  and  strike  the  bell 
there,  you  could  rouse  up  a  sensibility  which  would  surprise  their 
fiiends  and  them.  But  it  is  shut  It  is  kept  locked  up.  Then  there  are 
other  men  whose  dissipation  seems  to  make  a  clean  sweep,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  left  in  them.  It  destroys  the  imagination  ;  it  destroys  the 
affections ;  it  destroys  the  whole  moral  sense.  You  may  sound  on 
every  nerve,  and  along  every  chord,  and  there  is  no  place  left  in  them 
that  has  not  been' destroyed  by  dissipation. 
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Such  perBonB  hctve  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  That  man  baa 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin  whose  moral  sense  is  so  pen^erted  that 
when  he  is  brought  into  the  pi*esence  of  truth,  and  under  the  direct  in- 
shining  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  is  nothing  in  him  that  responds  to  the 
truth,  but  something  in  him  that  acts  against  it  That  perversion  of 
a  man*s  whole  moral  constitution  which  destroys  the  power  of  God 
over  his  soul  is  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  And  a  great  many  men 
are  in  danger  of  falling  into  that  temble  abyss.  A  great  many  men 
have  gone  into  it  who  will  never  come  out 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  this.  There  is  a  danger 
that  overhangs  moral  men.  Men  determined  to  do  wrong  may  gradn- 
ally  destroy  in  themselves  all  moral  resistance ;  but  there  is  many  a 
man  that  does  wrong,  and  knows  it,  who  is  not  in  so  dangerous  a  con- 
dition as  a  man  that  does  wrong,  and  does  not  believe  that  he  does  so. 
A  man  who  sins  with  his  eyes  open,  is  a  gi*eat  deal  more  likely  to  find 
his  way  out  of  sin  than  the  man  who  puts  his  eyes  out  in  order  to  sin. 
A  man  that  does  wrong,  and  knows  it  is  wrong ;  a  man  that  says,  ^'  I 
know  this  is  wrong,  but  I  will  do  it ;"  a  man  who  keeps  his  sense  of 
God*s  law  intact ;  a  man  who  says,  "  I  choose  to  ride  over  my  conscience, 
but  then,  I  have  a  conscience,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  blur  my  eyes  ;** 
a  man  who  says,  "  I  am  walking  in  wrong  courses ;  but  after  all  the 
ideal  of  right  in  me  has  not  been  destroyed" — such  a  man  has  resiliency 
left ;  and  a  time  may  come  when  temptation  will  remit,  and  when  moral 
influences  will  augment ;  and  then  he  may  be  saved.  The  vitality  of 
his  moral  constitution,  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  his  percep- 
tion of  God's  authority  and  man's  responsibility,  which  are  preserved,  are 
all  of  them  what  a  physician  would  call  the  ataimina^  the  point  ofr^ 
siliency^  on  which  he  may  bound  up  agun  under  fiavorable  circumstances. 

But  to  the  man  who  goes  along,  and  reasons  about  every  step,  and 
says,  ''  What  is  there  wrong  in  this  t"  and  unbraids  everything,  and 
untwists  it,  and  takes  it  to  pieces — to  him,  finally,  lying  is  not  wrong. 
It  is  inexpedient,  of  course.  ^' A  man,"  he  says,  '^  should  administer 
lying  with  prudence ;  but  it  is  not  wrong  in  itself"  And  of  friendship 
he  says,  "  You  get  along  better  with  it ;  but  then,  it  is  a  great  deal 
better  for  a  man  not  to  be  beholden  to  anybody ;  it  is  a  great  deal 
better  for  a  man  to  be  hb  own  friend,  and  to  cultivate  just  as  much 
friendship  among  men  as  is  profitable ;  but  afler  all,  it  is  all  a  vain 
show."  So  he  disintegrates  the  ideal  of  generous  friendship.  Step 
by  step  he  questions  matters  of  fidelity,  matters  of  taste,  matters  of 
eating  and  drinking.  A11"forms  of  illicit  pleasure,  all  courses  of  wicked- 
ness through  which  men  go,  dissipations  of  every  name,  he  takes  and 
throws  into  the  alembic  of  a  bad  meditation,  and  dissolves  them 
together,  and  at  last  says,  ^'  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  keep  me 
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from  going  this  way,  or  that  way,  or  the  other  way.    I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  God  or  any  future.    I  shall  be  like  the  clod  that  the  plow 
turns  over.    I  shall  rot  on  one  side,  and  turn  up,  and  grow  on  the  other 
side.    I  do  not  believe  in  good  or  bad.    I  believe  he  is  the  best  man 
who  is  like  a  needle  which  takes  the  longest  thread  through  the  smallest 
hole."    Such  a  man  is  of  a  reprobate  mind.    Any  man  who  puts  out  his 
inwai'd  sight  so  that  he  has  not  the  power  of  foiming  moral  judgments ; 
any  man  who  dissolves  the  substanoe  of  integrity  in  him ;  any  man 
who  destroys  the  very  fiber  and  texture  of  that  which  make  right  and 
wrong  in  his  mind — any  such  man  is  reprobate.     There  is  nothing  left 
in  him  to  save.     You  cannot  do  anything  with  him.     When  God's 
grace  shines  full  on  a  man,  if  there  are  landmarks  in  him — landmarks 
of  early  education;  landmarks  of  affection;  landmarks  of  conscience — 
if  there  are  strong  points  in  him  that  you  can  address  the  truth  to,  you 
may  save  him,  though  he  has  gone  down  never'so  deep.    But  when  a 
man's  corruption  has  destroyed  the  nature  of  his  conscience,  and  oblit- 
erated in  his  mind  all  distinction  between  good  and  bad,  or  right  and 
wrong,  what  is  there  that  you  can  get  hold  of  by  which  to  change  him  t 
Now,  there  are  many  persons  whose  wickedness  is  of  that  kind. 
Ah !  that  is  not  the  wickedest  man  who  is  fullest  of  blood ;  who  is 
most  impetuous;  whose  quick  temperament  and  vital  constitution  make 
everything  sweet ;  who  plunges  headlong  into  this  wickedness,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next,  and,  because  reflection  is  painful,  will  not  reflect, 
but  dashes  on ;  who  is  open  and  bold  in  his  wickedness.     Men  say  of 
such  an  one,  '^  Oh  I  what  a  shameless  fellow  he  is  I  and  how  wicked  he 
is  r     But  not  less  wicked,  perhaps,  are  those  who  hoot  and  howl  after 
him.     Not  less  wicked  are  those  elegant  men,  who  think  it  is  not  prur 
dent  or  vnse/  who  laugh  and  leer,  and  say,  ''Fool !  what  did  he  do  it 
for?     He  could  have  had  all  he  wanted  in  the  world;  but  then,  he 
ought  to  have  been  pncdent.    Why,  there  is  not  a  pleasure  to  be  desii^ed 
that  I  do  not  have;  but  I  do  not  blow  my  trumpet    I  take  it  clandes- 
tinely.    If  he  would  only  practise  a  little  more  art,  if  he  would  only 
use  a  little  more  hypocrisy,  he  would  have  just  as  much,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  deal  better  fbr  him.    He  will  injure  himself  by  going  on  in  such 
a  reckless  way.     He  ought  to  be  more  quiet,  and  keep  up  appearances. 
The  right  way  to  live,  is  to  eat,  diink,  and  be  merry,  and  get  as  much 
pleasui'e  as  you  can,  but  to  keep  everything  fair  above  boai*d."    Do  not 
you  see  such  men  all  thi'ough  society — men  of  exquisite  enamel,  but 
rotten  inside ;  men  full  of  wise,  cautionary  maxims  that  touch  the  out- 
side of  life,  but  full  of  damnation  in  the  heart;  men  filled  with  envies, 
and  jealousies,  and  inordinate  avarices,  and  selfishnesses  most  profound, 
and  withering  lusts,  all  of  them  carried  nicely  and  snugly  in  life  * 
They  are  reprobate.    They  have  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
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But  even  where  men  are  not  carried  into  that  state  by  their  lower 
natui-e — by  their  passions  and  appetites — they  still  may  be  carried  into 
substantially  the  same  state  by  another  class  of  faculties.  Where  men, 
for  instance,  have  subjected  the  whole  truth  of  religion,  and  all  its 
developments,  to  ridicule,  to  cynical  observation,  to  sneering  skepticism, 
until  they  have  destroyed  in  themselves  the  very  power  of  appreciating 
goodness,  they  have  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  have  the  most 
profound  sympathy  for  a  man  that  is  truly  a  doubter.  The  voice  that 
cries  out,  "  Oh !  my  God,  where  art  Thou  I"  is  the  saddest  voice  in  the 
world.  If  in  the  night  you  heard,  from  out  of  the  woods  on  the  edge 
of  which  you  dwelt,  the  voice  of  one  in  trouble  calling  out  in  the  still- 
ness, would  not  you  rise  and  go  out  after  him,  and  succor  him,  and 
biing  him  into  the  road  if  he  had  lost  it  t  And  if  there  are  any  who 
are  in  trouble  £i*om  having  lost  their  faith,  not  wanting  to  be  unbe- 
lievei-s,  but  longing  to  get  on  stronger  ground,  my  whole  heart's 
pity  goes  out  for  theuL  It  was  to  seek  and  to  save  such  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  sent  into  the  world;  and  he  will  surely  rescue  them  if  they 
are  honest  and  true;  if  they  follow  the  heart  rather  than  the  head ;  if 
they  seek  not  philosophy,  but  life  in  the  soul.  But  when  skepticism  is 
sneering ;  when  it  is  malignant ;  when  men  make  use  of  it  to  disbelieve 
everybody's  goodness,  and  not  to  increase  their  conviction  that  they 
themselves  ought  to  be  good ;  when  it  undermines  the  faith  of  others ; 
and  when  it  would  destroy  the  young  with  its  blighting  strokes  of 
wit — then  it  is  most  cniel,  and  most  awful. 

To  put  the  torch  to  a  man's  house  is  nothing ;  to  bum  up  his  house- 
hold goods  is  but  very  little,  even  if  he  is  poor  without  them ;  but  to 
take  away  a  man's  faith,  though  it  be  erroneous,  is  to  take  away  the 
most  sacred  thing  that  he  can  have.  Do  not  take  away  from  a  man 
anything  that  he  believes  in,  and  that  he  leans  on,  till  you  can  put  in 
its  place  something  that  is  better.  To  knock  from  under  a  man  s  feet 
that  which  he  stands  on,  and  to  give  him  nothing  else,  is  a  wanton  cm- 
elty  and  wickedness  which  is  hardly  to  be  measured  by  any  language. 
How  many  parents  there  are  that  sneer  at  theii*  children's  faith !  How 
many  old  materialistic  lawyers,  how  many  skeptical  doctors,  how  many 
men  that  have  no  faith  in  reli^on,  there  are,  who,  though  they  are 
good  at  heait,  and  have  kind  ways,  use  their  tongue  as  a  lancet,  cut- 
ting right  and  left,  and  destroying  men's  beliefs,  instead  of  pruning 
them  to  make  them  better  1  How  many  there  are,  the  effect  of  whose 
life  is  to  undermine  morai  beliefs ;  to  undermine  moral  restraints ;  to 
undermine  the  faith  which  is  the  support  of  the  soul ! 

Where  a  man  has  gone  through  a  long  life  like  this,  it  may  very 
well  be  feared  that  he  has  sinned  away  the  day  of  gi*ace ;  that  he  is  given 
over  to  a  reprobate  mind ;  that  he  has  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
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It  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  for  a  man  to  pervert  his  own  moral  sense 
— ^to  pervert  it  so  that  there  is  in  him  no  virtue,  no  truth,  no  piety ;  and 
then  to  pervert  other  people's  moral  sense  as  welL  Such  a  course  as 
that  hardens  and  triple-hardens  a  man. 

This  may  take  place  in  even  more  ingenious  and  less  suspected  ways. 
A  man  may  befog  his  conscience — ^and  that  is  bad  enough.  A  man 
may  by  a  thousand  little  mean  courses  come  to  that  which  otherwise 
men  come  to  by  great  leaps.  I  would  rather  have  a  man  commit  two 
or  three  great  sins  a  year,  and  hold  up  all  the  rest  of  the  time,  than 
have  him  keep  safely  out  of  all  great  sins,  and  be  forever  nibbling  on 
little,  small,  mean  ways,  that  finally  infix  themselves  upon  his  disposi- 
tion. 

If  it  is  a  thief,  you  must  shut  him  out^  or  else  you  will  lose  all  your 
linen  and  your  dothes;  but  it  is  only  once  or  twice  a  year  that  you 
need  fear  thieves.  They  are  not  apt  to  come  into  a  man's  house  oftener 
than  that ;  but  they  are  one  source  of  danger.  Then  there  are  moths. 
They  come  into  your  house ;  but  with  tolerable  care  you  can  keep  them 
out.  Then  there  is  something  finer  yet — ^mildew  and  mould.  These . 
are  great  enemies.  But  there  is  something  still  worae,  and  that  is  bad 
washing,  where  you  cut  your  clothes  to  pieces  by  caustics — where  under 
the  name  of  cleaning  you  rot  the  very  fabric  of  your  garments.  Yon 
are  in  danger  of  having  your  clothes  stolen  once  in  a  while  by  a  big 
thief.  Still  more  are  you  in  danger  of  having  them  moth-eaten,  or  de- 
stroyed by  mildew  and  mould.  And  yet  more  are  yon  in  danger  of  hav-  , 
ing  their  very  substance  corroded  by  the  process  which  you  employ  in 
washing  theuL 

Now,  a  man  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  moral  stamina  by  great  sins. 
They  ai-e  very  dangerous;  but  they  do  not  come  very  often.  The  loss 
of  business,  the  breaking  up  of  friendships,  and  a  thousand  other 
things,  act  as  breakwaters,  and  tend  to  restrain  men  firom  such  dangers. 
Bat  there  are  other  dangers  that  come  like  moths ;  and  still  others  that 
oome  like  mildew  and  mould ;  and  others  still  that  come  in  the  guise 
of  domestic  cleansings,  and  destroy  the  fiber  of  the  man. 

Here  is  a  man  that  you  could  not  get  to  steal.  He  has  a  very  great 
prejudice  against  jails,  and  he  is  not  going  to  commit  theft.  And  yet, 
there  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  a  man,  without  stealing,  can  rasp 
off  the  comers  of  other  men's  inlfcrests.  And  there  is  many  a  man 
who  is  all  the  lime  hanging  on  the  edge  of  men's  necessities,  and  acting 
like  a  thief  without  a  thief's  boldness ;  pursuing  little  mean  ways  that 
are  perpetually  making  himself  better  ofi  than  his  fellow  men.  He  is 
a  universal  absorbent  of  everybody  that  he  touches.  He  goes  around 
never  doing  anything  very  large  or  very  right,  but  in  every  direction 
pmvaing  such  little  mean,  wicked  courses  that  the  vbry  substance  of 
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his  iiatme  is  disintegrated  and  destroyed  by  these  erosions.  By  thia 
minute,  constant  and  continued  tampering  with  his  moral  sense,  he  at 
last  comes  to  that  state  in  which  the  light  of  the  glory  of  God,  when 
it  shines  upon  him,  produces  na  more  effect  than  the  morning  sun, 
shining  upon  the  face  of  a  corpse  that  lies  in  the  east  window. 

When  men  lie  dead  in  the  house,  the  morning  bell  calls  them  not 
They  do  not  hear  the  childi'en  on  the  stall's.  Their  ears  are  deaf  to  the 
sweet  sounds  of  birds  out  of  doors.  The  beauty  dispersed  all  abroad 
their  eyes  do  not  behold.  And  I  see  men  whose  moral  sense  is  so 
dead  that  it  is  never  touched  by  all  the  mercies  of  God  above,  nor  by 
all  the  mercies  of  Grod  distributed  among  men  below.  They  are  eaten 
up  and  destroyed  utterly. 

A  man  may  come  to  the  same  state  by  a  sbrt  of  egotism  by  which 
he  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  God.  When  a  man*s  vanity  and  self- 
conceit  is  so  inordinate  that  he  becomes  everything  to  himself — that  he 
becomes  the  universe  to  himself;  that  he  becomes  a  deity  to  himself; 
that  he  becomes  a  supreme  government  to  himself;  that  he  makes  a 
,  hideous  idol  of  himself,  and  worships  himself— then  he  has  come  to  this 
state.  "'Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit?  thei'e  is  more  hope 
of  a  fool  than  of  him."  "Woe  unto  them  that  are  wise  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight  I"      It  is  the  idolatry  of  egotism. 

Of  all  God*s  gifts,  there  is  none  of  such  value  as  the  moral  sense, 
and  there  is  none  that  we  ai'e  so  little  likely  to  take  care  of^  and  to  keep 
clear  and  sensitive,  and  divinely  bright  The  moral  sense  is  the  great- 
est treasure  we  have.  I  hear  men  thank  God  that  he  gave  them  such 
a  reason.  Reason  is  a  stately  and  noble  gift,  surely ;  but  conscience  is 
better  than  reason.  I  hear  men  congratulating  their  fellows  that  God 
gave  them  genius.  They  are  poets.  They  are  orators.  They 
are  artists.  They  carve  the  stone.  They  depict  in  colors  the 
various  foi*ms  of  life.  And  this,  surely,  is  a  munificent  gift  from 
the  hand  of  God.  But  no  genius  is  comparable  to  the  sense  of 
that  which  is  right  and  wrong.  Genius  of  conscience  is  the  best 
genius  that  a  man  can  have.  I  hear  men  thank  God  that  they 
have  warm  affections ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  thanksgiving ;  but,  after 
all,  that  divinely  enlightened  eye  by  which  a  ^man  can  see  things  true 
in  the  heaven  above  and  on  the  earth  beneath,  is  far  better.  There 
is  nothing  that  God  ever  gives  tD  a  man  like  a  clear-eyed,  whole- 
some, sensitive,  prophetic,  magisterial  conscience,  which  shows  him 
the  path,  even  where  men*s  feet  have  not  walked,  interpreting  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong,  making  him  sensitive  to  all  these  things,  and 
keeping  him  on  the  side  of  whatever  is  good,  and  just^  and  true,  and 
pure,  and  of  good  report,  among  men  or  angels.  But,  though  tMs  is 
the  greatest  qifl  that  God  ever  makes,  it  is  the  one  that  men  are  most 
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careless  about  You  may  destroy  almost  everything  else  m  a  man ;  but 
BO  long  as  you  keep  that  in  him,  you  have  in  him  the  root  of  manhood. 
You  may  destroy  that,  and  keep  everything  else,  and  the  man  will  be 
utterly  undone.  Christ  called  it  the  eye.  ''The  light  of  the  body  is 
the  eye.  I^  therefore,  the  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full 
of  light  But  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  dark- 
ness. If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is 
that  darkness  T*  No  disaster  can  befal  a  man  so  great  as  the  perversion 
and  destruction  of  the  eye  of  his  souL 

A  man  may  cut  away  every  mast  on  his  ship,  and  yet  pursue  his 
voyage.  A  man  may  have  everything  on  deck  carried  overboard,  and 
yet  make  some  headway.  A  man  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  can  af- 
ford to  lose  everything  else  better  than  he  can  afford  to  lose  the 
compass  in  the  binnade.  When  that  is  gone  he  has  nothing  to  steer 
by.  That  little  instrument  is  his  best  friend.  It  is  his  guide.  And 
that  conscience  which  God  has  given  you  b  your  compass  and  guide. 
You  can  afford  to  lose  geniu^  and  taste,  and  reason,  and  judgment,  bet- 
ter than  that  Keep  that  as  the  apple  of  your  eye.  Keep  it  clear,  and 
strong,  and  discerning.  Be  in  love  with  your  conscience ;  and  let  your 
conscience  be  in  love  with  God.  A  conscience  held  in  love,  is  the  very 
foundation  not  only  of  a  spiritual  manhood,  but  of  happiness  in  an 
earthly  manhood. 
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Oh  Lord  our  Gk>d,  it  is  to  thine  infinite  xnercj  and  thine  infinite  goodnees  that 
addrefls  oanelyee.  If  thou  wert  to  measure  us  as  thou  dost  those  who  have  kept  their 
iirst  estate  in  heaven— the  spirits  that  dwell  with  thee—who  of  us  could  claim  to  ap- 
proach thee  or  know  th7  fellowship.  80  far  are  we  firoin  knowledge,  so  far  £rom  eon- 
formit^,  so  far  Irom  the  spirit  of  the  divine,  who  of  us  could  yenturc  to  draw  near  to  \hj 
presence  at  all  7  Who  of  us  could  come  boldly  I  Who  of  us  would  dare  to  call  thee 
Father  7  And  yet,  thou  hast  put  these  most  endearing  words  into  our  lipa.  For  thou 
bast  sent  thj  Son  tu  say  to  us  that  henceforth  we  are  not  servants,  bvXJriendt*  Art  thou 
then,  our  Friend,  O  Lord  our  God  7  And  may  we  stand  aa  l!)riend  with  friend  bj  thy 
side  7  And  maj  we  know  all  that  thou  dost  7  Thou  hast  taught  us  in  lifting  our  heart 
heavenward  to  say  Our  Father.  Art  thou  then,  O  gracious  and  all-loviDg,  our  Father  T 
And  are  we  aa  dear  to  thee  as  oar  children  are  to  ua  7  And  wilt  thou  do  tor  ua  what  we 
would  be  willing  a  thousand  times  to  do  for  our  children  7  Thou  dost  reply  to  ua,  say- 
ing, If  7e  being  cTil,  know  how  to  give  good  things  to  your  children,  how  much  more 
jour  Father  which  is  in  heaven  1  Ajid  in  this  comfortable  assurance,  in  this  Joyful  trust 
of  thj  goodness,  we  have  fh>m  day  to  day  drawn  near  to  thee;  we  have  asked;  we  baTe 
reasoned;  we  have  been  guarded  firom  eyil;  we  have  been  upheld  in  good;  we  have  seen 
dangers  that  drew  near  Irke  night  dispelled  as  by  the  morning.  We  have  seen  erila  that 
shot  over  our  heads,  surcharged  with  bolts,  driven  away  as  winds  drive  the  storm.  We 
have  seen  our  weakness  strengthened,  our  sickness  healed,  our  anxietj  alleviated,  and 
our  darkness  filled  full  of  stars.  Thou  hast  drawn  near  to  ua  in  our  solitude.  Ihou 
hast  been  a  better  companion  to  us  than  those  most  beloved.  Thou  hast  not  onlj  given 
us  the  light  that  is  in  this  natural  world,  but  shined  into  our  heart  bj  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
and  given  us  the  light  wiiich  shines  fh)m  Christ  Jesus.  We  have  felt  our  Uvea  made 
abundant  and  Joyful,  and  in  many  respects  victorious  bj  tby  grace.  B7  the  grace  of 
God  we  are  what  we  are.  It  is  thj  hand  of  love  that  has  moulded  us.  Ahd  though  some* 
times  thou  hast  in  moulding  so  put  forth  thy  strength  that  we  called  it  sorrow,  ret  it 
has  been  love.  Thy  smitings  and  thj  chastisements  have  been  love.  Oar  veij  wounds— 
thou  hast  made  them  by  love'to  us.  Thou  hast  touched  us  again,  and  healed  us,  and 
made  us  strong.  And  in  all  thy  dealings  with  us,  thou  hast  mingled  mercj  and  severity. 
Thou  hast  shown  thyself  like  a  father  unto  us.  We  mourn  that  we  should  have  grieved 
thee  as  we  have.  We  mourn  that  we  should  have  been  as  inconstant  as  we  have  been 
in  goodness.  We  mourn  that  oor  strength  should  have  lain  so  far  down  toward  the  ma- 
terial world  on  which  we  stand;  and  that  in  things  spiritual,  where  holy  aspiratiooa 
dwell,  we  have  been  so  feeble  and  so  inconstant  Our  day  has  been  long  in  things  nat- 
ural, and  short  in  things  spirituaL  O  Lord,  we  make  confession  of  our  unworthineas,  of 
our  great  weakness,  of  our  infirmities;  but  chiefiy  of  our  sins,  which  are  more  than 
we  can  number.  And  jet  thCu  art  He  that  doth  forgive.  Thou  dost  teach  us  how  to 
overcome  eviL  Thou  art  awaking  in  us  a  hol  j  horror  of  it.  Thou  art  making  us  love 
the  thiogs  that  are  right  because  they  are  right,  aod  bringing  us  into  sweet  agreement 
with  all  the  ways  of  dutj.  Harmonious  are  they  to  our  better  thought.  Tbia  is  thj 
teaching.  Be  pleased,  tnen,  though  we  be  slow  and  inconstant,  and  even  diMbedient, 
though  we  are  infirm  and  weak,  and  even  fractious,  and  sinfiil— be  pleased  AU-loving 
Father,  still  to  guide  and  still  to  instruct  us.  Maj  we  learn  to  possess  our  spirits  in 
due  humilitj  before  God.  Maj  we  evermore  be  lowlj  and  humble.  Help  us  to  csnj 
ourselves  among  men  in  all  charity  and  in  true  love.  Maj  we  not  be  afraid  of  that 
which  is  right.  Maj  we  fear  onlj  that  which  is  wrong.  And  grant  that  all  our  life 
long  we  maj  feel  that  this  is  not  the  real  life,  bat  the  shadow;  that  our  substantial 
home  is  not  that  which  man's  hand  can  build,  nor  time  puU  down.  Maj  we  feel  that 
our  home  is  in  the  unseen  world— in  that  citj  of  God— in  that  house  not  made  with 
hands.  Thou  art  making  it  near  to  us.  Thou  art  sending  there  so  manj  messengers — 
so  man  J  that  we  have  learned  to  love  upon  earth,  that  are  now  looking  out  upon 
us,  and  that  we  find  with  our  loving  and  searching  thoughts  —  that  heaven  is  in- 
deed becoming  populous  to  our  realization.     There  are  our  little  ones;   there  are  our 
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paraits;  there  are  our  iKrotheTs  andsiflten;  there  are  oar  fondest  oompanions.  They 
have  slept  to  earth,  and  are  awakened  to  immortality;  and  they  are  as  the  angels  of 
God.  Eyeryday  we  are  drawing  nearer  to  them;  and  eyery  day  onr  souls  hear  some- 
what that  it  is  not  lawfiilfor  onr  bodies  to  understand,  £?ery  day  we  hear  them  crying 
oat  to  as  **  Come,  come."  We  are  coming.  By  sickness,  by  pain,  we  are  sped.  By 
sorrows  and  by  growing  years  we  are  sped.  By  troables,  which  are  called  men's  misfor* 
tones,  bat  which  are  God's  winds  sent  to  conyey  as,  we  are  ooming— coming  to  the 
Gtoneral  Assembly  and  Church  of  the  first  born}  coming  to  the  spirits  of  Just  men 
made  perfect  We  ate  forsaking  the  treasure  of  life.  We  are  forsaking  its  languishing 
affections.  We  are  forsaking  the  partial,  and  the  little,  and  the  low.  We  are  reaching 
oat  toward  the  perfect,  the  Joyful,  the  pure,  the  infinite  and  the  eternal.  O  Lord  our 
God !  grant  that  we  may  not  be  sorry  that  life  Lb  spending  itselt  Grant  that  we  may 
look  forward  to  that  other  and  better  life  with  growing  desire  and  yearning  from  day  to 
day. 

And  now,  may  we  make  sure  that  we  haye  thy  friendship,  and  that  our  names  are 
written  Ia  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life.  And  then  may  we  welcome  wliat  Proyidence  so  fhr 
hath  been  pleased  to  send.  Thou  canst  not  make  us  poor  who  have  heayen.  Thou  canst 
not  make  us  sorrowftil  whose  is  all  the  assembly  of  the  blessed.  Thou  eanst  not  make  ns 
afraid — thou  that  dost  loye  us,  and  hast  redeemed  us  by  thine  own  precious  blood.  Thy 
will  be  done.    And  so  we  shall  haye  peace,  and  joy. 

Bless  we  beseech  of  thee  all  that  worship  to-day,  of  eyery  name;  all  thy  serrants 
who  speak  the  truth,  to  a  better  discerning  of  the  truth  eyery  where,  and  to  a  more  earn- 
est  and  heart-fblt  expression  of  it.  And  may  thy  truth  haye  new  power  giyen  to  it 
from  year  to  year.  Giye  it  authority  to  meet  and  oyeroome  all  lies,  and  all  untruths  of 
eyery  grade  spoken  of  men,  or  wrought  into  the  texture  of  life  May  there  be  a  power 
in  the  truth  of  God  to  oyeroome  all  iniquity  and  eyery  eyil.  Fulfill  the  promises  which 
respect  the  earth.  Bring  in  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  the  flilness  of  the  earth  as  the  frilnest 
of  the  sea. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.    Amau 
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PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  hearenly  Father  wa  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  add  to  the  truth  whieh  we 
haye  qwken  thy  Spirit,  by  whioh  it  shall  take  hold  upon  the  thought,  upon  the  con* 
science,  upon  the  understanding  of  eyeiy  one.  Make  na  honest  with  ourselyes,  and 
honest  with  thee.  Msy  thy  spirit  of  all  light  shine  into  us.  May  we  put  between  us 
and  thee  no  Tells  and  no  hindranoea.  Hay  our  conscience  be  dear  to  thy  shining,  and 
true  to  those  impressions  whieh  thou  dost  gtVe  ns.  May  our  liyes  follow  our  consciences 
so  that  at  last  when  life  shall  be  oyer,  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  go  out  of  school,  it  shall 
be  well  taught  and  well  bred,  and  prepared  for  the  higher  school  of  better  knowledge  in 
thine  immediate  presence;  where  we  will  praise  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit, 
Ibfeyermore.    Ansa* 


XVI. 

Inheritance  of  the  Meek. 
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INVOCATION. 

Draw  near  to  us,  thou  blessed  Sayiour  I  Even  as  thou  didst  draw  near 
nnto  the  world  upon  that  joyful  day  which  we  celebrate,  so  draw  near  to 
each  soul  to-day.  May  all  thy  messages  be  as  angel-yoices  to  us.  May  we 
hear  the  heavens  crying  unto  the  earth ;  and  may  the  earth  answer  back 
again.  Now,  after  so  many  years  of  light  and  knowledge,  may  men  join 
with  angels,  and  may  the  hearts  of  men  be  attuned  to  praise  thee.  And 
that  we  may  praise  thee,  may  we  learn  to  love  one  another  here  upon  earth, 
finding  out  that  secret  love  which  we  shall  give  to  thee  and  to  thine  own 
heavenly  land.  Bless  the  services  of  the  day ;  bless  us  in  reading,  in  speak- 
ing, in  singing,  in  prayer,  in  meditation  and  in  every  office  of  devotion  and 
instruction.    We  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake.    Ame/K 
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*'  Blessed  are  the  meek ;  ibr  they  shall  inherit  Ihe  earth."— iliiT.  Y.  5. 

<e» 

When  our  Lord  spoke  this,  the  whole  world  was  apparently  a  wit- 
ness against  its  tiTith.  If  one  looked  back  fix)m  his  point  of  time,  the 
Oriental  monarchies  had  existed  in  a  state  of  almost  continual  war. 
The  Persian  dynasty  had  rolled  its  armies  like  waves  over  all  the  East. 
Of  all  forms  of  violence,  none  b  more  physicid  and  bi-utal  than  mili- 
tary. Against  the  Pei*sian,  came  the  Grecian  hosts ;  and,  like  a  counter- 
tide  from  a  stormier  ocean,  drove  back  and  overwhelmed  the  violence 
of  the  Persian.  Then  the  Roman  Empire  overthrew  and  dominated 
an  governments ;  and  at  the  time  of  Christ  it  was  the  one  supreme 
power  on  the  earth.  And  surely,  it  was  not  the  meekness  of  Rome, 
then  or  since,  which  caused  it  to  inherit  the  earth. 

Palestine  was  in  the  hands  of  Romun  governors,  and  was  torn  by 
factions,  and  was  bubbling  and  overflowing  like  a  crater,  with  incessant 
revolutionary  outbreak.  If  there  was  any  one  thing  in  all  the  world 
which  was  sure  of  gaining  universal  control,  it  was  cunning  and  vio- 
lence. If  there  was  one  quality  which  was  sure  of  being  trodden  down 
and  despised,  it  was  meekness.  The  extraordinary  prophecy  of  Christ, 
"  It  shall  inherit  the  earth," — any  thing  but  that  I  Had  he  said  that  if 
one  withdrew  himself  from  among  men  he  would  bo  happier  in  meek- 
ness, living  by  himself,  that  we  should  have  understood.  Had  he  said 
that  meekness  should  inherit  the  world  to  come,  or  that  it  should  give 
to  the  soul  more  true  joy  than  victorious  violence  could  do,  or  that  it 
should  be  better  than  all  other  possessions,  we  should  not  have  won- 
dered. Tlie  one  unlikely,  if  not  impossible  thing — ^that  meekness 
should  yet  possess  and  govern  the  earth — ^was  selected  by  our  Saviour, 
and  declared  as  a  prophecy.  And  there  stood  that  quiet  prophecy, 
amidst  the  thunder  of  the  universal  battle  that  was  then  going  on  over 
all  the  earth. 

I  Had  the  air  been  filled  with  eagles  and  vultures  and  hawks  among 
which  Jesus  threw  up  a  white  dove,  saying,  "  Blessed  be  the  dove,  it. 
shall  rule  all  the  air,"  it  would  scai*cely  have  seemed  more  strange.  Had 
he  sent  a  little  lamb  into  the  wilderness  among  the  beat's,  and  wolves, 
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and  lions,  saying,  <^It  shall  go  forth  and  prevail  against  them  all,**  it 
wonld  not  have  seemed  more  unlikely  of  accomplishment.  Had  he 
taken  a  sacking  child  from  its  mother's  arms  and  appointed  it  ruler 
over  warriors,  or  the  beasts  of  the  wilderness,  it  would  have  been  no 
less  reasonable.  And  yet,  our  Lord  had  only  to  go  back  to  the  proph- 
ecies which  respected  himself  to  find  every  one  of  these  figures  expressly 
employed,  in  spirit  at  least,  for  the  very  same  end, — as  we  shall  find  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  Isaiah: 

<*  But  with  rightoonf ness  BhaU  he  jodge  the  poor,  and  reprore  irith  eqait^  for  the 
meek  of  the  earth;  and  he  shall Bmite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  month,  and  with  the 
breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slaj  the  wicked.  And  rigrhteoasness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his 
loins,  and  faithfhlnesi  the  girdle  of  his  reins.  The  wolf  also  sliall  dwell  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid;  and  the  calf  and  the  yonng  lion  and  the  fat* 
ling  together;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed; 
their  joung  ones  shall  lie  down  together;  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox.  And 
the  sucking  child  shaU  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shaU  put  his 
hand  on  the  cockatrice's  den.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  moon- 
tain;  for  the  earth  shaU  be  ftillof  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea^" 

Let  us,  then,  consider  what  is  the  full  drift  of  this  single  announce- 
ment^— '^  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth." 

I  begin  by  saying  that  meekness  is  not  a  faculty.  It  is  not  a  single 
attribute  of  the  souL  It  is  a  state  or  condition  of  the  whole  mind.  It 
is  produced  by  the  complete  ascendancy  of  the  highest  moral  feelings 
in  our  natura 

There  are  three  generic  conditions  under  which  a  man  may  hold 
liis  souL 

The  first  is  where  those  instincts  and  passions  which  belong  to  our 
animal  nature,  and  whose  normal  sphere  is  upon  the  material  globe, 
predominate,  and  give  tone  to  character.  Under  such  circumstances, 
men  are  always  sensual, — ^fleshly,  in  scripture  language.  They  live  by 
the  force  of  their  material  organization. 

But  as  men  come  under  better  influences,  there  grows  up  an  inter- 
mediate state,  a  mixed  character,  in  which  force  alternates  with  higher 
and  better  feelings.  Under  great  excitement,  the  physical  qualities 
predominate  ;  but  in  times  of  quiet,  and  away  from  temptation, 
there  grow  up  milder  influences,  nobler  sentiments.  The  result  is  that 
there  is  an  occasional  outburst  of  feeling,  and  also  an  occasional  expe- 
rience of  sweetness  and  peace.  It  is,  in  such  circumstances,  an  alter- 
nating condition  of  the  mind,  which  results  in  gi*eat  strife  and  conflict 
between  the  one  part  and  the  other — between  the  higher  and  the  lower 
nature.  And  the  greater  part  of  men  in  civilized  countries  live  in  this 
intermediate  condition,  in  which  the  animal  is  not  predominant,  and  in 
which  the  sfA^iJUial  is  not  predominant^  but  in  which  sometimes  one 
and  sometimes  the  other  rules,  neither  having  free  course. 

Then  there  is  a  final  state — the  highest  we  know  of — that  in  which 
the  moral  sentiments  coflipletely  rule.    Where  these  higher  qualities 
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give  expression  to  the  whole  life — to  the  face,  to  the  tone  of  roice,  to 
^e  language ;  where  they  surround  the  rery  soul,  as  with  an  atmos- 
phere; where  the  whole  nature  is.  saturated  with  faith,  hope,  love— 
with  truth,  equity,  beneyolenoe — there  is  an  air  given  to  men,  of 
strength  in  gentleness,  of  courage  in  sweetness,  of  activity  in  tran- 
quility, of  will  without  obstinacy,  of  self-confidence  without  conceit 
All  these  qualities  may  exist  in  the  individual,  and  over  them  all  there 
shall  be  a  luminous  refinement,  a  spiritual  glow,  which  saves  the  soul 
from  the  charge  of  insipidity  and  fiatness^  and  gives  it  authority  and 
vitality.  When  the  soul  is  completely  under  tiie  dominion  of  these 
spiritual  emotions,  it  shinea  It  impresses  all  that  come  near  it.  It 
rules  whatever  is  within  its  sphere.  In  short,  the  spiritual  is  to  become 
supreme  in  authority.  And  that  which  makes  us  men — not  that  which 
makes  us  animals — gives  color  and  tone  to  the  whole  life  and  char- 
acter. 

It  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  or  that  appear- 
ance and  those  qualities  which  we  see  when  the  man  is  under  the 
complete  control  of  his  higher,  moral  sentiments,  which  is  meant,  by 
meeknesa.  If  you  attempt  to  give  a  description  of  meekness  you  will 
certainly  fail ;  because  no  word  can  define  it  It  is  so  comprehensive 
and  so  varying  that  you  can  only  describe  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  takes  place ;  and  those  circumstances  are  that  luminousness, 
that  gentleness,  that  sweetness,  that  vitality,  and  that  beauty,  which 
act  when  the  higher  sentiments  completely  rule  in  a  man,  and  give 
their  natui*al  language  to  his  body,  to  his  face,  to  everything  that 
belongs  to  him. 

To  say  that  meekness  shall  inherit  the  earth,  is  to  say  that  meekness 
is  the  strongest  element  in  man ;  or  that  man,  when  he  is  disclosed  in 
this  manner, — ^when  he  is  in  great  power,  and  when  that  power  is  of 
his  higher  moral  sentiments, — ^Is  then  in  a  condition  of  superiority. 
It  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  a  man  whose  moral  sentiments  guide 
him  wholly,  is  a  stronger  creature  than  that  man  whose  basilar  senti> 
ments  guide  him  wholly;  and  that  mankind,  when  they  shall  come  into 
the  possession  of  these  moral  states,  vrill  dominate  all  lower  states. 

What  I  understand  to  be  the  scope  of  this  declaration  of  Christ — 
^^  Blessed  are  the  meek  *' — is,  that  the  time  is  coming  in  which  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth.  In  other  words,  they  are  yet  to  govern.  Man- 
hood, when  it  comes  out,  comes  out  of  its  cinder  conditions  and  lower 
states;  manhood,  when  it  begins  to  find  itself,  and  take  on  its  full 
divine  forms;  the  ideal  manhood — this  so  shows  itself  superior  to 
everything  beneath  it,  that  to  say  that  meekness  shall  rule,  and  that 
the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,  is  to  assert  superiority  in  the  true  order 
of  nature — it  is  to  assert  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  elements  of 
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human  nature  over  its  lower  paasional  elements.  It  is  to  declare  that 
finally  these  elements  which  are  superior  shall,  by  virtue  of  their  supe- 
riority, control  the  world. 

The  world  has  not  been  controlled  by  them  thus  far.  Single  &ini- 
lies  have.  Occasional  churches  have.  But  no  nation  has.  Xeither 
has  any  department  in  any  nation.  The  lower  wisdom  in  many,  which 
springs  fix>m  passion,  has  goyemed  the  world,  and  still  governs  it  Bat 
a  time  is  coming  when  men  shall  not  laugh  and  scoff  when  we  declare 
that  the  wisdom  of  conscience  is  better  than  the  wisdom  of  pride ;  that 
the  wisdom  of  love  is  better  than  the  wisdom  of  selfishness;  that  the 
wisdom  of  faith,  and  of  hope,  and  of  the  world  to  come,  is  better  in  the 
management  of  human  affairs  than  the  wisdom  of  the  basilar  and  pas- 
sional nature.  The  time  is  coming  when  men  shall  understand  that 
they  get  better  wisdom  from  the  top  of  their  head  than  from  the  bottom. 

Hence,  this  declaration  of  our  Master' is  not  saying  that  now  eveiy 
man  who  is  meek  is  going  to  possess  the  earth.  Indeed,  it  does  not 
mean  possession  in  any  such  sense  as  that  in  which  the  word  is  used 
when  we  speak  about  a  piece  of  ground  which  a  man  has  mfee  HmpU. 
It  has  no  reference  to  the  ownership  of  houses,  and  lands,  and  what 
not  It  is  controly  rather  than  ownership,  that  is  meant  And  if  yea 
interpret  this  declaration  to  mean  that  one  who  has  become  truly  meek, 
will,  on  that  account,  risQ  immediately  above  everybody  else  around 
about  him,  you  will  mistake  its  real  import  Such  a  man  wlQ  be  su- 
perior to  those  around  about  him ;  but  he  will  not  be  recognized  as  racfa 
by  the  community  in  which  he  dwells,  until  they  have  gone  up  so  fiir 
in  meekness  that  they  can  appreciate  his  superiority.  Just  so  far  as 
men  are  refined,  they  can  appreciate  refinement  in  others;  but  refine 
ment  among  the  Nootka  Sound  Indians  is  at  a  discount  They  do  not 
regard  a  man  as  superior  who  cannot  fish  and  handle  the  bow  and  ar- 
row. If  he  is  merely  refined  and  intellectual,  they  do  not  consider 
him  superior  to  them. 

This  is  the  teleologic,  and  therefore  the  final  condition.  And  the 
text  simply  declares  the  result  which  shall  be  achieved  when  the  long 
battle  is  fought  to  victory.  It  simply  states  which  part  of  the  soul 
shall  rule.  It  simply  asserts  what,  when  the  long  season  is  over,  shall 
hang  in  ripeness  and  be  gathered,  and  what  shall  be  husk  and  chafi^ 
and  be  burned  up. 

But  even  so  explained,  does  it  seem  as  though  our  Lord's  words 
would  ever  come  truet  This  is  a  day  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  influence  of  the  divine  nature — of  our  Master — on  the 
world ;  but  does  it  seem  as  if  our  Lord  were  gaining  in  the  dominion  of 
this  world  t  There  be  many  who  think  not  There  be  many  wh© 
think  religion  is  going  backward.    I  am  not  of  them.    I  believe  reli- 
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^on  is  advancing.  I  believe  it  was  never  so  deep,  never  so  spiritnal. 
I  believe  its  claims  were  never  so  comprehensive  in  the  recognition  of 
men.  I  believe  it  was  never  so  widely  diffused.  I  believe  it  is  taking 
other  channels  than  the  church.  I  believe  there  are  other  than  ecclesi- 
astical inflaences  at  work  for  its  dissemination.  If  I  believed  that  the 
Lord  owned  only  Palestine,  as  the  Jews  did— or,  in  the  modem  version 
of  it,  that  he  owned  only  the  church ;  if  like  our  modem  Chnstian  Jews, 
I  believed  that  all  there  was  of  Christ  was  inside  of  the  church,  I  should 
mourn,  with  those  who  ai'e  assembled  ^o-day  to  take  counsel  as  to  how 
they  can  withstand  the  incursions  of  free-thought  and  liberty.  IrrelU 
gianihQy  are  pleased  to  call  it;  but  I  think  it  is  no  such  thing.  If  we 
can  discover  what  is  the  time  order  of  nature  in  the  unfolding  and  de- 
velopment of  man,  we  shall  then  have  a  test  by  which  to  decide,  not 
only  whether  the  world  is  advancing,  but  whether  the  later  develop- 
ments ai'e  superior  in  power  to  the  lower  ones. 

The  unfolding  of  the  human  race,  I  need  not  say,  at  first  is  purely 
physical.  Children  are  bom  as  mere  animals,  and  remain  for  a  year  or 
two  as  little  animals.  They  are  the  most  purely  animals  of  anything 
that  is  bom,  at  the  beginning.  The  unfolding  is  gi*adual ;  and  the 
order  of  it  in  the  child  is,  first  physical,  then  social,  then  nascently  in- 
tellectual, and  last  of  all  moral.  This  last  we  hold  to  be  the  best, 
though  it  is  the  latest  ripe.  A  child  can  walk  and  use  its  hands,  and 
employ  all  its  physical  senses,  before  it  has  any  social  discriminations, 
affections,  or  instincts.  Children  begin  to  come  along  pretty  soon ;  but 
they  are  very  feeble  at  first  The  child,  little  by  little,  in  the  ascending 
scale  of  development,  begins  to  have  intelligence,  and  soon  knows  the 
difference  between  friendliness  and  unfriendliness ;  and  begins  to  live 
by  its  little  tastes  and  affections.  Still  later  the  child  begins  to  dis- 
criminate one  thing  from  anotlier — ^to  perceive  the  differences  of  thingSL 
It  rises,  still  later,  to  an  understanding  of  cause  and  effect;  to  a  percept 
tion  of  analogies ;  to  the  higher  foims  of  intellectual  discrimination 
And  last  of  all  it  comes  to  its  moral  natui'e.  For  children,  in  eai'ly  life, 
are  animals  not  only  because  they  live  by  then*  animal  functions,  but  be- 
cause they  have  no  moral  sentiments.  Men  that  are  pui'e  and  noble  as 
men,  lied  like  witches  when  they  were  boys.  Their  moral  nature  was 
dormant — ^was  not  yet  developed.  This  is  the  order  which  we  see  in 
the  household ;  and  it  certainly  is  the  order  which  is  seen  in  history  as 
well — ^for  races  have  unfolded  in  pi-ecisely  the  same  way. 

And  that  which  is  tme  of  individuals,  is  tme  of  nations.  They  un- 
fold first  by  physical  force;  next  by  social  refinement;  next  by  philos- 
ophies and  higher  ranges  of  intellection ;  and  last,  by  moral  elements-^ 
which  yet  linger  all  over  the  world.  The  last  is  the  highest.  It  takes 
the  longest  to  come  to  it:  it  takes  the  longest  world-discipline  to 
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bring  it  ont  It  is  the  latest  to  be  bom,  not  only  in  nations,  but  in  the 
globe,  as  it  Ls  in  the  family  and  in  the  individual  But  when  it  comes 
it  shall  be  the  best,  as  it  shall  be  the  strongest 

This  is  the  oi'der  of  value,  as  well  as  the  order  of  time,  in  develop- 
ment— first  physical,  then  social,  then  intellectual,  and  then  moral.  It 
is  a  rude  classification ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  genersd  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  oi'der  of  value,  or  of  estimation,  both  in  the  individu- 
al's own  consciousness,  and  among  his  Mends. 

Where  men  have  been  developed  in  physical,  social  and  intellectual 
qualities,  they  themselves  value  those  qualities  in  just  that  order.  And 
they  are  the  only  ones  that  are  competent  to  judge  of  them.  But 
where  men  have  been  developed  morally,  as  well  as  physically,  socially 
and  intellectually,  not  only  they  themselves,  but  all  others — even  those 
who  have  simply  a  nide,  twilight  understanding — are  able  to  estimate 
that  highest  foim  of  development. 

Now  and  then  an  event  occurs  which  develops  the  latent  judgment 
of  men  in  respect  to  this  order  of  value.  While  I  was  yet  a  young 
man,  living  in  Cincinnati,  thei'e  came  a  wandering  pircus  there,  in 
which  one  of  the  principal  athletes  was  a  man  built  like  a  second 
Apollo.  He  was  magnificent  in  every  physical  excellence,  and  as 
handsome  as  a  god.  A  young  lady  of  one  of  the  very  firet  families 
there,  attracted  by  his  beauty  and  grace,  became  enamored  of  him. 
He,  of  course,  complimented,  reciprocated  this  wild  attachment.  And 
in  the  enthusiasm  and  ardor  of  her  unregulated  and  foolish  afiTection, 
she  proposed  an  elopement  to  him.  Ordinarily,  a  man  would  have  been 
more  than  proud — ^because  she  was  heir  to  countless  wealth,  appar- 
ently, and  ceitainly  stood  second  to  none  thei'e ;  but  with  an  unex- 
pected manliness,  that  surprised  every  one,  he  said  to  her,  "  No,  I  can- 
not afford  to  have  you  despise  me.  I  am  older  than  you  aie,  and,  al- 
though I  am  highly  complimented  and  pleased,  by-and-by  you  would 
reproach  me,  and  say  that  I  ought  to  have  taught  you  better,  and 
ought  to  have  done  othei-wise.  I  wDl  cany  you  back  to  your  friends. 
I  will  not  peimit  you  to  sacrifice  yourself  on  me."  And  he  refused  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  she  offered  him. 

Ten  thousand  men  admu'ed  this  man's  athletic  skill  in  the  circus ; 
but  when  that  story  was  known,  eveiy  one  of  them  thought  infinitely 
more  of  him  than  they  did  before.  Here  were  two  U-aits.  Firet,  there 
was  the  physical  ti*ait  of  grace  and  power  as  an  athlete.  Ever}  body 
admh-ed  that  But  when  there  rose  out  of  that  this  nobler  trait — ^this 
<lisinterestedness,  this  magnanimity,  this  great  and  unexpected  sense 
of  justice  and  rectitude,  and  men  saw  it,  they  thought  as  much  more  of 
Itim  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  think.  And  though,  even  in  a  mde 
class  of  the  community,  when  a  nian  addresses  himself  to  the  senses^ 
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everybody  admires  him  as  an  animal,  yet  ij^  at  the  same  time,  he  de- 
velops a  truly  noble  and  manly  trait,  everybody  feels,  '^  How  much 
higher  that  is!" 

Because  this  man  was  a  gymnast^  everybody  was  enthusiastic  over 
him ;  and  afterwards,  because  he  was  a  man^  they  recognized  the  manly 
element  in  him  as  nobler  than  the  animal.  So  that  once  in  a  while, 
even  in  a  rude  state  of  community,  among  the  commonest  people,  peo^ 
pie  of  the  least  power  of  moral  discrimination,  if  you  present  to  them  a 
case  in  which  the  contrast  is  sti'ong  and  sharp  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower,  they  appreciate  it  All  men's  higher  sentiments  acknow- 
ledge that  the  higher  element,  not  merely  of  reason  or  of  obligation, 
but  of  loveliness,  of  desirableness,  or  of  praiseworthiness,  is  the  moral 
element^  when  they  see  the  truth  purely. 

One  trouble  is  that  men  hear  a  great  deal  about  moral  qualities, 
but  do  not  see  much  of  them.  They  hear  ministers  preach  about  them, 
they  hear  church-membere  talk  about  them,  and  they  wish  they  could 
see  them ;  but  unfortunately  moral  qualities  are  largely  in  the  ore ; 
they  are  adulterated ;  they  are  in  the  dross ;  and  people  cannot  see 
them.  It  is  with  them  as  it  is  with  gold.  Because  they  come  in  the 
ore,  and  not  in  bars,  and  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  God  on 
them,  men  do  not  recognize  them.  But  they  will  recognize  them  when 
they  have  a  chance  to  see  them.  The  rudest  men  recognize  that  there  is 
an  intrinsic  superiority  in  the  higher  over  the  lower  qualities  of  a  man. 

Even  in  bai'barous  times  this  has  been  so.  If  we  examine  those 
histories  which  run  clear  back  to  the  earliest  and  fiibulous  periods, 
we  find  that  the  things  which  men  have,  as  it  were,  caiiied  in  their 
bosom  of  bosoms,  as  mothers  carry  their  babes,  have  not  been  the 
things  which  men  did  by  physical  violence.  To  be  sure,  Hercules, 
and  Theseus,  and  Samson,  and  other  such  great,  clumsy,  coarae,  bi-utal 
heroes,  have  had  a  place  in  the  world's  history ;  but,  after  all,  thei*e  is 
nothing  that  shines  with  so  pure  and  steady  a  light  of  universal  admir- 
ation as  the  story  of  Mends  that  died  for  each  other ;  as  the  story  of 
Lucrece,  that  would  not  live  but  ip  virtue ;  as  the  story  of  Curtius, 
who  would  gladly  give  his  life  for  patriotism-^for  his  country.  These 
heroic  and  glorious  acts  of  higher  morality  are,  after  all,  the  lamps 
which  bum  in  the  temple  of  history,  and  are  fed  by  the  admiration  of 
mankind  so  that  they  never  go  out  And  they  show  that  even  in  rude 
ages,  if  you  can  bring  clearly  before  men  the  higher  exhibitions  of  hu- 
man nature,  in  contrast  with  the  lower,  everybody  recognizes  them, 
everybody  rejoices  in  them,  everybody  is  enthusiastic  over  them. 

Men  run  after  physical  things ;  they  are  excited  to  enthusiasm  by 
them ;  but  after  enough  time  is  given  them  for  reflection,  and  they 
have  come  into  their  best  moods,  they  still  recognize,  not,  unfortunately^ 
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in  eveiTthing,  but  in  enoagh  things  to  show  that  thsj  have  the  powei 
of  recognizing  it,  the  saperiority  of  the  moral  over  all  that  is  below  it. 

This,  then,  if  you  look  at  it  narrowly  or  particularly,  is  after  the 
order  of  historic  development.  Man  is  fii*st  low  and  animal.  When 
he  improves  a  little,  he  becomes  social.  When  he  improves  stall  more, 
he  becomes  intellectual  When  he  improves  more  yet,  he  comes  into 
the  range  of  the  higher  moral  sentiments.  And  true  manhood  is  the 
blossom  and  finiit  When  a  man  is  developed  in  the  higher  elements, 
he  is  not  strongest  at  the  bottom ;  he  is  not  strongest  in  the  middle ; 
he  is  strongest  and  noblest  when  he  rises  to  that  which  comets  latest^ 
and  with  the  most  difficulty. 

Men  are  by  natm-e  bai'baiians.  By  harhariansj  we  mean  creatures, 
or  people,  that  live  by  force  alone,  or  piincipally.  Then  they  become 
semi-civilized.  And  what  we  mean  by  a  nation's  being  semi-clviilzedy 
is,  that  there  is  infused  upon  force  a  principle  of  refinement,  both  in 
morals  and  in  civil  and  private  administration ;  that  men  have  a  rational 
element  added  to  the  element  of  force.  Then  they  become  civilized. 
That  is,  so  to  say,  they  not  only  introduce  a  degi*ee  of  rationality,  but  pro- 
fess to  be  controlled  by  a  principle  of  equity  and  refinement,  as  well 
as  reason.  And  ceitainly,  none  will  deny  that  a  civilized  man  is  more 
truly  a  man  than  one  that  is  bai*bai*ous.    And  yet^  he  is  only  the  seed. 

Now  take  a  civilized  people,  take  men  in  civilized  societies,  and 
rank  them  according  to  the  order  of  then*  moral  development,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  sum  of  force  which  there  is  in  their  moral  development 
In  a  civilized  community,  when  all  excitement  is  gone,  when  time  has 
been  given  for  men's  feelings  to  settle,  he  rises  to  the  top,  he  stands 
highest,  who  exhibits  the  most  of  the  moral  elements. 

In  our  own  history,  Aaron  Burr  was  a  keener  thinker  than  Creorge 
Washington.  He  waff  a  fai*  more  ingenious  man,  a  far  more  active 
man :  and  if  he  had  been  a  moral  man,  and  had  maintidned  normal  re- 
lations with  himself,  with  his  fellow  men,  and  with  the  laws  of  recti- 
tude, he  would  have  been  an  abler  man.  Washington  was  a  man  of 
good  sense,  but  he  was  not  a  man  of  genius  in  any  direction  except 
that  of  conscience.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  equity,  of  great  disin- 
tei-estedness,  and  of  pure  and  upright  intent  Sagacious  he  was,  by  the 
light  which  comes  from  integiity.  He  endured,  having  faith  to  believe 
that  right  was  right,  that  right  was  safe,  and  that  right  in  the  end 
would  prevail.  That  which  made  Washington  the  only  gi*eat  hero  of 
our  Revolutionary  straggle,  was  the  light  of  the  moral  element  that 
was  in  him — ^not  any  intellectual  genius  which  he  possessed ;  not  any 
peculiar  social  endowments ;  not  any  rare  tact  in  administration,  nor 
any  remarkable  executive  power.  And  if  you  look  back  upon  those 
names  in  our  history  that  have  best  stood  the  test,  you  will  find  that 
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they  have  been  men  who  were  fruitful  in  the  highest  moral  elements. 
And  a^i  time  goes  on,  those  men  who  lack  these  elements  sink  lower 
and  lower  till  they  set  below  the  horizon ;  and  those  men  who  possess 
them  lise  higher  and  higher,  till  they  reach  the  meridian,  with  undying 
splendor  to  shine  upon  history  and  the  world. 

So  there  is  a  mde  judp;ment>day  going  on  all  the  while ;  and  all 
men  8  judgments,  when  they  have  time  to  think,  are  more  and  more 
concuiTing  in  this — ^that  "  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot,"  and  that 
*'  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  disclosm'e  of  the  divine  decree.  We  pei'- 
ceive  that  in  the  unfolding  series,  men  are  rising  in  value,  powei*,  and 
beauty,  just  in  proportion  as  they  give  strength  to  each  successive 
section  of  their  natures. 

Men  have  supposed  that  to  rise  to  our  higher  feelings,  we  must 
quench  our  lower  feelings.  No  mistake  could  be  greater.  A  true  man 
is  one  who  has  physical  power,  social  richness,  intellectual  acumen,  and 
the  moral  elements.  The  moral  elements  are  not  at  all  antagonistic  to 
any  of  these  other  forces.  Once  let  a  man  be  hai*monious  by  giving 
the  sway  to  his  higher  sentiments,  and  every  pait  of  him  adds  both  to 
his  strength  and  to  his  richness. 

When  the  painter  lays  on  the  first  and  foundation  colors,  they  ai'e 
not  to  stand  there  cinide  and  rude.  He  goes  on  with  a  thousand  fine 
strokes,  overlaying  and  overlaying  them.  What  fort  To  wipe  them 
out !  No.  They  are  the  foundation  which  is  to  make  the  final  picture 
stand.  They  give  body  to  it ;  and,  shining  thi'ough,  they  give  it  a  sort 
of  subtle  lusti-e  which  the  surface-colors  alone  could  not  give.  And  so 
it  is  in  true  manhood.  We  rise  higher  than  the  basilar  elements ;  but 
we  never  want  them  destroyed.  We  want  the  hidden  power  which 
they  shoot  up  through.  We  want  them  to  give  energy,  and  breadth, 
and  color,  and  warmth  to  all  the  moral  sentiments. 

When,  therefore,  a  man  becomes  a  perfect  man,  he  is  perfect  in  his 
lower  natm*e,  perfect  in  his  social  natm-e,  perfect  in  his  intellectual  na- 
ture, and  perfect  in  his  moral  nature — all  the  lower  serving  the  higher, 
and  the  higher  predominating,  and  giving  an  atmosphere  of  great 
power,  and  gi'eat  peaceableness,  and  gi-eat  manhood,  and  gi*eat  blessed- 
ness therein. 

Now,  when  a  man  is  perfectly  covered  and  filled  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  these  sweet  and  higher  spiritual  elements,  he  is  meek.  Some 
have  supposed  that  a  meek  man  was  one  who,  when  he  was  hit,  just 
did  not  hit  back.  I  despise  such  meekness  as  that.  To  be  lean  and 
rat-like,  running  round  in  the  holes  of  life,  is  not  to  be  meek.  Meek- 
ness is  that  great  luminousness  which  the  complete  ascendancy  of  all 
the  higher  and  nobler  instincts  of  man  gives  to  the  whole  expression 
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of  Lis  life — to  bis  eye,  to  his  face,  to  his  words,  and  to  his  deeds.  It 
is  the  richness  of  the  divine  elements  in  a  man  that  makes  him  illustri- 
ous and  beautiful. 

Chiist  was  meek.  ^<  I  am,"  he  said,  '^  meek  and  lowly."  ^'  Learn 
of  me.'*  Was  there  ever  one  who  stood  in  more  personal  majesty  than  ^ 
he  did  f  Was  there  ever  one  who  had  more  clearness  of  understanding 
than  he  had  f  Was  there  ever  one  who  had  more  firmness  of  will  than 
he  had  ?  Was  there  ever  one  who  exhibited  more  significantly  than 
he  did  the  very  pattern  and  ideal  of  perfect  manhood  ?  He  was  meek, 
because  that  which  constitutes  meekness  is  the  fiill  expression  of  the 
harmony  of  aU  the  moral  sentiments. 

In  view  of  this  exposition,  I  remark, 

1.  The  spread  of  Chiist's  kingdom  is  a  very  different  thing  fix>m 
what  materializing  theologians  have  supposed.  It  is  not  overrunning 
the  earth  externally.  This  world  might  have  a  church  in  every  village, 
with  the  Westminster  Catechism,  and  as  sound  a  preacher  as  ever 
preached  from  any  pulpit ;  and  every  man,  woman  and  child  might  be 
required  to  say  the  Catechism  every  day,  and  yet  the  whole  set  of  them 
might  be  heathen ;  because  it  is  not  mere  intellectual  submission  to 
certain  views  that  makes  the  world  Christian.  The  world  is  Christian 
just  in  the  proportion  in  which,  in  its  individuals,  and  in  its  communi- 
ties, the  higher  elements  of  the  human  soul  entu-ely  dominate. 

If  you  ask  me  whether,  considered  instrumentally,  it  is  not  likely 
that  evangelical  churches  and  sound  oithodox  belief  will  tend  to  free 
a  man  from  the  bondage  of  his  lower  nature,  and  raise  him  to  a 
higher  moral  state,  I  say.  Yes.  They  are  excellent  tools  to  work  with. 
Neveitheless,  as  many  a  farmer  has  had  a  bam  foil  of  tools  which  he 
did  not  use,  and  has  had  poor  crops,  so  orthodoxy  and  evangelical  or- 
ganizations may  have  but  little  power  on  the  ea^th.  You  may  spread 
them  round  and  round  the  globe ;  and  yet,  Christianity  may  not 
spread.  Christianity  works  vertically  as  well  as  hoiizontally.  It 
spreads  over  the  earth — for  everywhere  Christ  is  to  be  knoMm  and 
pi*eached ;  but  it  spreads  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  elevates  the 
whole  nature  of  each  individual  man.  And  it  elevates  him  in  the 
proportion  in  which  it  holds  the  emphasis  of  authority  in  his  es- 
timation. With  us  authority  is  in  the  physical  and  material  part 
of  our  nature.  We  ai'e  amplified  and  refined  as  we  go  up  and 
begin  to  hold  in  check  all  the  physical  endowments ;  all  the  soraal  ele- 
ments'^; all  the  interests  of  pride  and  vanity ;  all  the  degrading  effects 
of  organized  society-life.  We  are  not  Christian  until  we  rise  so  high 
that  it  is  not  even  the  affections  that  rule  any  more — until  we  rise  so 
high  that  the  moral  sentiments  are  supreme.  It  is  love  in  all  its  benig- 
nities and  beneficences,  it  is  faith  in  all  its  idealities  and  aspirations  \\ 
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18  hope  in  all  its  courage  and  cheerfulness  and  buoyancy,  that  consti- 
tutes Christianity.  Christianity  is  not  as  flat  as  uncorked  beer,  as  many 
people  seem  to  think  it  is.  A  man  who  merely  does  not  do  any  hmt — 
is  he  a  Christian  t  A  man  that  is  simply  harmless — is  he  a  Christian  t 
Then  a  griddle-cake  is  a  better  Christian  than  anything  else.  It.  does 
not  do  any  hurt  Let  it  get  cold,  and  it  will  not  even  bum  you.  There 
are  many  men  who  are  flat,  cold,  stale,  and  unprofitable ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed, because  they  do  not  do  any  hai*m,  that  they  are  Christians.  No  ^ 
A  Christian  sparkles.  He  is  full  of  fire ;  but  it  is  a  fire  that  does  not 
bum.  He  is  full  of  power ;  but  it  is  a  power  that  does  not  thunder. 
He  is  full  of  life ;  but  vt  is  a  life  that  develops  itself  in  higher  and  not 
in  lower  forms — ^in  things  that  go  to  make  him  a  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 

If  you  think  that  when  Christianity  comes  into  a  man's  soul,  it 
makes  him  smaller,  if  you  think  it  minifies  him,  you  are  mistaken. 
When  Christianity  comes  into  a  man  s  soul  it  magnifies  him ;  it  en- 
larges him;  it  ennobles  him.  When  you  become  a  Christiau,  you 
simply  shift  the  balance  of  power,  taking  it  out  of  the  hand,  and  putting 
it  into  the  brain ;  taking  it  out  of  the  lower  nature,  and  putting  it  into 
the  higher  reason,  into  the  love  principle,  and  into  the  spiritualizing 
elements.  And  when  a  man  has  changed  the  seat  of  authoiity  so  that 
that  which  is  above  dominates,  then  he  has  become  a  Christian. 

Can  a  man  become  a  Christian  without  acknowledging  Christ  t 
Just  as  far  toward  it  as  an  apple  can  ripen  without  acknowledging  the 
sun.  An  apple  can  grow,  and  get  size,  and  get  shape,  and  get  juice 
without  the  shining  of  the  sun ;  but  I  will  defy  any  apple  to  get  sweet- 
ness out  of  that  juice,  I  will  defy  any  apple  to  change  its  soui*  sap  into 
sweet  sap,  until  it  has  had  the  sun  shining  on  it.  And  no  man  can  be- 
come a  Chiistian  without  the  supernal  light 

But  I  believe  many  a  man  gets  that  light  who  does  not  know  where 
he  gets  it  In  other  words,  that  which  I  believe  to  be  Christ,  many  a 
man  calls  '^God,"  or  ^'Father;"  and  he  gets  that  divine  light,  that 
ripening  spiritual  influence,  by  which  the  sour  sap  changes  to  saccharine 
sap.  So  that  a  man  may  recognize  not  the  name,  but  only  the  power ; 
and  getting  the  power,  he  gets  the  thing.  Yet^  no  man  can  be  a 
Christian  except  under  the  influence  of  the  light  which  comes  from 
abova 

You  may  carry  a  lighted  candle  into  a  conservatory;  but  it  will 
coax  out  no  blossom.  I^  h9wever,  you  let  the  sun  shine  in  on  the 
plants,  a  thousand  blossoms  will  come  out  at  once.  And  there  is  no 
mere  human  element  that  will  ever  bring  out  the  blossoms  of  the  soul. 
You  must  get  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  to  shine  into  the  soul  if  you 
would  have  it  blossom. 

A  man  may  stumble  about  a  name,  or  about  a  philosophy ;  but  the 
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thing  Itself  is  that  which  develops  the  lower  part  of  a  man,  and  thdt 
withoat  which  there  is  no  development  of  it 

2.  If  you  look  at  it  in  this  way,  there  has  been  an  immense  devel- 
opment made  toward  the  ascendancy  of  the  moral  elements  in  this 
world.  Consider  where,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  when  he  said, 
"  Blessed  are  the  meek ;  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth,"  the  great  ele- 
ments of  power  resided.  All  modem  Europe  had  no  existence,  to  all 
intents  and  pm-poses.  Hispania  lay  in  darkness.  All  Italy  lay  in  pa- 
ganism. It  was  strong  in  militaiy  and  art  elements;  but  it  was  heathen. 
It  was  powerful,  but  cruel  and  hard.  Rome  was  the  insignia  of  power, 
with  a  stronger  element  of  the  physical  than  of  the  intellectual  or  the 
moral.  Gaul  was  a  vast  wilderness.  All  Britain  was,  as  it  were,  sunk 
below  the  horizon.  And  this  continent  was  not  known.  The  power 
lay  in  Italy ;  in  Greece  ;  in  Palestine.  In  them  was  the  substantial 
power  of  the  world.  They  were  all  heathen.  Eveiything  else  was 
gloom,  gloom  I 

Two  thousand  years  have  nearly  passed  away.  Rome  has  gone  un- 
der. Greece  has  gone  unde^.  Palestine  has  gone  under.  Egypt  has 
gone  under.  Syria  has  gone  under.  The  elevations  have  all  sunk  be- 
low the  level.  You  cannot  see  them  anywhere.  And  what  have  come 
up  ?  The  nations  that  are  the  most  Chiistian ;  the  nations  that  repre- 
sent the  highest  moral  ideas ;  all  Chiistian  nations  which  are  highest, 
which  are  freest,  which  are  best  goveraed. 

Where  is  life  securest  ?  Where  is  property  most  facDe  of  acquire- 
ment, and  most  stable  in  using  ?  In  those  nations  that  reach  highest 
up  in  intelligent  Christianity.  I  do  not  say  it  for  the  sake  of  invidious 
comparisons;  but  show  me  a  nation  in  which  Christianity  is  most  in 
its  ecclesiasticisms,  in  which  it  is  most  in  hierarchal  hands,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  nation  that  is  lower  in  industry,  lower  in  thiift^  and  lower 
in  the  popular  power,  than  nations  contiguous,  in  which  the  heart  is 
unbound,  and  the  understanding  is  enlightened,  and  the  conscience  is 
free.  Just  in  proportion  as  nations  have  developed  the  higher  qualities 
of  the  moral  nature  of  man,  they  have  gone  up  in  power,  and,  I  think, 
are  to  go  up. 

There  have  been  some  elements  developed  in  our  great  struggle 
which  we  ought  not  to  forbear  to  emphasize.  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  nations  on  the  globe  that  have  been  warring  from  time  immemorial; 
but  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  could  ever  have  gathered  such 
armies  for  so  long  a  period  of  time — annies,  too,  thJit  could  be  gath- 
ered only  by  the  consent  of  the  governed — ^as  were  gathered  in  this 
nation.  Such  armies  could  not  be  gathered  except  in  a  nation  wherd 
the  reason  and  conscience  were  free,  and  where  religion  had  been  the 
culture  of  the  people  from  the  very  cradle.      And  when  they  were 
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gathered,  what  patience  and  long  endurance  wei-e  requii-ed  to  support 
them  I  What  vast  tides  of  titxes  were  demanded  I  These  taxes  had 
to  be  voted  by  the  men  that  paid  them ;  and  yet,  how  they  flowed  in 
like  Gulf.  Streams  I  And  how  did  men's  fortitude  grow  to  the  last  I 
For  I  think  the  people  were  never  so  determined  as  in  the  later  stages 
of  this  war.  The  rulers,  for  the  most  part,  were  fainter  hearted  than 
the  people.  And  it  was  one  of  the  significant  excellences  of  that  man 
whose  head  lies  low  to-day,  that,  standing  in  a  place  of  eminent  author- 
ity, he  was  fully  up  to,  and  really  beyond  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion of  the  great  conimon  people.  He  was  that  man  who  gave  power, 
and  faith,  and  marrow,  and  force,  to  all  the  departments  of  government. 
I  think  we  owe  more  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton  for  the  final  victories  of 
the  struggle,  than  to  any  or  all  other  men  that  wielded  pen  or  sword. 
And  I  believe  that  by-and  by  his  name,  instead  of  being  covered  with 
clouds  and  going  lower,  will  rise  from  those  prejudices  which  came  from 
an  infelicitous  manner,  and  stand  higher  and  higher  among  the  stars  in 
our  patriotic  firmament,  not  far  from  the  great  nnquenched  orb  of 
Washington. 

Consider,  too,  how,  since  the  paroxysm,  the  confusion  and  the  pas* 
sion  of  our  great  conflict  have  passed  away,  the  conscience  of  the  na- 
tion has  stood  steadfastly  to  national  equity.  Our  war,  like  all  wax's, 
threw  up  mire  and  dirt  I  think  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  evil 
occasioned  by  the  war.  We  are  now  combatting  pecuniaiy  briberies 
which  came  from  the  immense  contract  system  of  the  army.  And  con- 
sider how,  though  we  are  tainted  and  specked  hei-e  and  there,  that  fun- 
damental integrity  which  has  had  so  long  a  fight,  maintains  itself  still, 
and  is  bound  that  faith  shall  be  kept  with  eveiy  creditor  of  the  nation. 
There  are  thirty  millions  of  people,  widely  divided  by  parties ;  and  large 
sections  of  them  are  interested  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  loan  occa- 
sioned by  the  war ;'  but  such  is  the  force  of  mornl  principle  in  this  nar 
tion,  that,  though  free  as  the  wind,  they  stand  as  fiim  as  the  hills,  and 
say,  "  Faith  shall  be  k^tT  Where  has  that  conscience  come  from  I 
What  education  has  brought  us  to  it?  Here  is  a  democi*atic  people, 
free  in  institutions,  free  in  laws,  and  whose  word  is  law — ^for  who  shall 
gainsay  the  omnipotence  •  of  the  decisions  of  this  people ;  and  yet, 
they  are  not  coerced,  nor  bribed,  upr  intimidated ;  but  by  some  in- 
ward moving  principle,  they  have  said,  "  Faith  shall  be  kept  I" 

Are  these  things  to  be  unmarked  ?  Has  the  end  come  to  such  ideas 
of  national  conscience  t  It  is  the  freest  nation  of  the  globe  that  says 
these  things.  I  affirm  that  at  no  former  period  of  the  world  could 
such  a  phenomenon  have  been  found.  And  this  is  one  of  the  indica- 
tions that  the  nation  itself  is  more  Christianized  than  people  think 
There  is  yet  a  great  deal  to  be  done  yet    We  ai*e  not  a  perfect  nation 
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What  I  am  interested  to  show,  is,  that  we  are  growing  in  the  right 
direction,  and  that  Christianity  is  doing  its  work.  I  desire  to  show, 
not  that  we  have  become  meek,  bat  that  we  are  developing  in  the  di- 
rection of  meekness — ^that  we  are  rising  from  the  animal,  through  the 
social  and  intellectual,  toward  the  moiid  and  the  spiritual  elements ! 

In  looking  over  the  world,  I  see,  not  alone  in  this,  but  in  every  de- 
partment of  life,  as  society  is  organized,  the  development  of  the  same 
traits.  Business  begins  to  develop  them.  It  has  become  almost  a  tru- 
ism that  no  art  is  peimanent  that  has  not  a  moral  element  in  it  The 
same  thing  is  true  in  regai*d  to  pleasure.  Pleasures  do  not  satisfy  whi<^ 
have  not  in  them  a  moral  element  It  is  so  with  business.  It  is  com- 
ing to  be  understood  that  business  has  rights.  It  is  so,  likewise  in 
diplomacy.  Diplomacy  is  no  longer  the  cunning  thing  that  it  has  been. 
Whereas  it  used  to  be  a  ti*ap  in  whose  meshes  men  sought  to  catch 
each  other,  it  is  now  becoming  honest  in  eveiy  direction.  And  you 
shall  find  that  all  through  the  various  organizations  of  society  the  same 
tendency  is  manifesting  itself.  Development  is  everywhere  along  the 
same  line— fi*om  the  lower  toward  the  higher ;  from  the  animal  and 
coarse,  toward  the  mond  and  spiritual ;  from  the  law  of  violence,  to- 
ward the  law  of  reason  and  right 

And  this  development  is  broader  than  it  ever  was.  It  is  in  its 
youth  yet  It  is  full  of  activity.  And  the  world  is  going  on  to  fulfill 
the  declaration  of  Christ,  "  Blessed  are  the  meek ;  for  they  shall  in- 
herit the  earth."  By-and-by — slowly — ^the  time  is  coming  when  men 
will  be  more  honored  than  they  ever  were.  The  time  is  coming  when 
good  men  that  have  power  withal  will  stand  higher  than  ever.  The 
time  is  coming  when  we  shall  have  good  men  everywhere.  The  last 
thing  I  suppose,  that  will  be  conquered,  will  be  the  temptations  of 
the  State  itself.  The  temptations  of  power,  and  the  temptations  which 
cluster  around  the  revenues,  are  so  great  that  it  is  haixl  for  human  na> 
ture  to  stand  up  under  them ;  and  the  last  thing,  probably,  that  will 
be  truly  just  and  truly  spiritual,  will  be  the  administration  of  laws  and 
political  trusts.  And  yet,  by-and-by  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall 
have  better  magistrates,  and  better  legislators,  and  better  administrar 
tors,  throughout  society.  And  then  business,  in  all  its  parts,  will  work 
from  the  law  of  force  up  to  the  law  of  right ;  pleasure  will  work  up ; 
literature  will  work  up ;  ait  will  work  up ;  and  administration  itself  will 
work  up.  By-and-by  the  time  will  come  when  good  men,  sublime  and 
sweet,  will  be  dominant  in  all  the  earth. 

Some  men  call  this  the  miUeninm.  Call  it  what  you  wilL  It  is 
the  ripeness  of  the  race.  It  is  the  final  state  toward  which  all  people 
are  working.  It  is  said  of  the  Master  that  ^^  his  face  was  as  though  he 
would  go  to  Jerusalem ;"  and  the  world's  face,  to-day,  is  cu  though  it 
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wovid  go  toward  t?ie  New  Jerusalem.    The  way  is  dark,  but  it  is 
opening.    More  and  more  the  lines  of  light  are  appearing.    It  is  twi- 
light yet ;  but  the  sun  is  not  far  below  the  horizon.    Come,  O  Sun  ol 
Bighteousness  I    Arise,  with  healing  in  thy  beams  I 
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We  are  drawn  to  thee,  our  Heayenly  Father.  Eyen  aa  the  flowers  are  drawn  to  the 
ran,  they  know  not  whj,  lo  our  souls  rise  toward  theo,  without  thinhing^without  the 
oonscionsness  of  foregoing  want— by  the  direction  of  thj  nature;  by  the  want  of  our 
own  which  answers  to  thine.  And  so,  unconsciously,  we  cry,  "  Abba,  Father."  So  in 
our  deepest  want,  and  in  onr  highest  Joy,  thou  art  our  Friend—the  Friend  that  feeds 
the  soul,  and  meets  its  want  and  aspiration,  and  gives  it  Joy.  We  have  so  long  known 
thee,  we  haye  so  long  felt  thy  presence,  thy  life  has  so  long  been  mixed  with  ours,  that 
we  begin  to  know  something  of  that  divine  unity  which  thou  hast  promised  us.  And  it 
is  nothing  of  ourselves,  but  that  of  thee  which  is  in  us,  which  gives  us  patience  and 
forbearance  against  proTooation;  which  raises  us,  when  men  assault  us,  into  Joy,  rather 
than  plunges  us  into  sorrow;  which  takes  f^om  us  the  hurt  aud  the  sting  of  humiliation 
in  bankruptoy  and  loss;  which  brings  us  near  Co  tnee,  by  the  things  which  men  call 
dettroyvig.  It  is  thy  spirit  which  is  unsoaling  the  eye;  which  is  opening  boundless 
riches  beyond  and  above  the  senses.  It  'is  thy  spirit  which  is  making  the  vast  and  the 
impalpable  clear  and  easily  to  be  discerned  by  that  inward  nature  of  ours.  It  Is  thy 
spirit  thatia  peopling  the  heavens,  and  bringing  forth  to  our  summons  multitudes, 
among  whom  fly  blessed  spirits  that  were  our  own,  that  have  been  released  from  the  in^ 
prisoning  body,  that  dwell  wit-h  thee,  and  that  are  above  the,  stars,  and  brighter  than 
they,  and  are  as  the  children  of  Qod.  And  yei,  they  are  ours— outs  by  memory ;  ours  by 
yearning ;  ours  by  all  our  heart-daspings;  and  ours  forever,  because  they  are  thine. 
They  are  Qod's;  and  all  things  ibkt  are  his  are  thine;  and  all  that  is  thine  is  ours— for 
we  are  one  with  thee. 

We  rejoice  that  thus,  not  according  to  the  measure  of  our  knowledge,  but  according 
to  the  measure  of  thine  own  knowledge,  thou  art  fllling  us  with  all  the  ftilness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily.  Thou  art  dealing  thy  mercies  out  to  us,  not  according  to  the  measure 
of  desire  on  our  part,  but  according  to  the  measure  of  thine  own  wisdom.  As  we  deal 
with  our  children,  and  do  for  them,  and  compel  them  to  do  the  things  which  we  know 
will  ennoble  their  manhood,  and  plant  thick  now  the  seeds  which  shall  bring  forth  the 
fiuit  of  Joy  by-and-by,  overruling  their  impatience,  and  disappointing  their  hopes  to- 
day; so  art  thou  acting  according  to  thy  wisdom,  and  overruling  our  short-sighted  de« 
sires,  and  quenching  our  prayers  with  sorrows  that  seem  to  us  enmities  at  the  time,  but 
which  abound  in  the  love  of  GKkI,  and  bring  forth  glorious  fhiit  in  ua  by-and-by.  We 
have  learned  that  no  affliction  is  for  the  present  Joyous,  but  grievous,  but  that  after waids 
it  worketh  the  peaceable  firuit  of  righteousness  in  them  which  are  exercised  thereby, 

O  thou  Ood  of  the  dark  hand  1  smite  on.  O  thou  Qod  of  the  mysterious  wisdom  I 
still  legislate  for  us.  O  thou  round  about  whose  throne  are  clouds  and  darkness  I  ride 
forth,  and  be  supreme  over  us  and  all  the  earth.  Thy  will  be  done.  Though  our  pride 
tremble;  though  our  selfishness  weary  itself  with  resistenoe;  though  our  vanity  is 
pierced,  and  moans;  though  our  inordinate  affections  suffer,  thy  will  be  done.  Yet  deal 
gently.  Build  as  up  not  too  fasc  Let  us  not  be  quite  destroyed  when  we  are  cast  down. 
Lift  us  again  ftom  beneath  thy  bruising  blow,  and. thy  wounds,  and  bring  us  health, 
that  we  may  rejoioe  in  the  mercy  of  our  God.  Thou  wilt.  Thou  wilt  not  forget  the 
bruhied  reed.  Thou  art  so  gentle  that  thine  utmost  desire  breathed  forth  shall  not 
quench  the  smoking  flax  until  thou  Dring  forth  Judgment  unto  victory. 

Even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  we  surrender  ourselves  to  thy  care.  We  pray  for  thy  watching. 
We  implore  thy  spirit  to  be  breathed  on  all  onr  inward  life.    We  ask  that  we  may  live 
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in  Bnch  a  spiritual  Tision  that  beayen  ihall  be  apparent,  and  tbat  wo  may  see  Him  vbo 
it  invisible,  and  that  we  may  dominate  the  earth  by  the  power  of  faith  in  the  world  to 
Qome. 

Draw  near,  we  beseech  of  thee,  to  all  those  whose  outward  strenf  th  fails;  to  thoie 
who  drink  a  bitter  cup;  to  those  whose  burden  seems  at  times  greater  than  thej  can 
bear.  Thou  with  inward  strength  canst  gird  them  for  the  battle,  and  cause  them,  when 
they  hare  done  all,  still  to  stand  and  be  steadfiist  unto  the  end.  But  grant  that  troubles 
and  sorrows  may  not  come  and  go  without  benefit.  May  we  not  be  so  afraid  of  bclDg 
aflUcted,  as  of  being  afflicted  without  profit.  May  all  our  sorrows  ripen  is.  Etcd  as 
acerb  fruits  late  in  autumn  will  not  sweeten  until  the  frost  has  fallen  upon  them,  aod 
then  they  turn  their  glowing  cheek  to  the  sun,  and  grow  rich ;  so  when  thou  doat  send 
thy  frosts  upon  us,  grant  that  we  may  grow  sweeter  and  riper  under  them.  May  we  be 
more  gentle  and  have  more  fiftith  in  inrlsible  things.  May  the  outward  world  hare  lees 
dominion  oyer  our  senses.  May  we  count  manhood  to  be  higher  up.  May  we  seek  the 
things  which  are  above,  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  where  Christ  sitteth. 

And  so  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  to  us,  during  this  year  upon  which  wo  are  sooa 
to  enter,  more  blessings  than  thou  hast  during  the  year  which  is  issuing  and  perisbiog. 
Thou  hast  made  this  year  one  of  great  mercies;  but  we  pray  that  we  may  more  than 
ever  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Savioux  Jesus  Christ. 

Thou  hast  blessed  this  church,  and  gathered  into  it  multitudes  of  such  as  shall  be 
sayed;  but  we  beseech  of  thee  that  this  year  may  be  barren  of  blessings  to  this  churchy 
as  compared  with  the  year  which  is  to  come.  More  may  tnere  be  that  shall  be  brought 
from  darkness  to  light;  more  singing  souls  may  there  be  that  shall  rejoice  in  the  nev- 
found  mercy  of  God.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  come  and  bring  joy  into 
all  our  dwellings.  And  if  we  wear  the  garments  of  affliction,  'fetill  we  beseech  of  thee 
that  we  may  have  joy  in  our  sorrow,  and  songa  in  our  night. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  gtent  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  our  families.  May 
tney  be  more  and  more  households  of  faith.  May  they  be  more  and  more  gates  of 
heaven  to  us.  And  we  pray  that  all  the  sanctities  of  love  may  abound  In  them.  And 
may  we  bo  nourished  as  in  thine  own  peculiar  church,  and  in  thy  very  favored  dwelling. 
In  every  household  may  we  bo  nourished,  so  that  we  shall  be  fitted  for  that  rest  which 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 

We  pray  for  our  land.    Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon 
the  President  ot  these  United  States,  and  upon  all  who  are  associated  with  him  in  au- 
thority; upon  Congress  assembled;  upon  the  Legislatures  of  the  various  States;  upon 
all  courts  and  magistrates.    And  grant  that  all  that  hold  office  may  be  men  who  shall 
fear  Gtod,  and  whom  God  shall  love.    Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  as  one  and  another  whom 
thou  hast  ordained  with  great  strength  and  wisdom  are  paseing  away,  we  may  not  be 
unmindful  of  thy  favors  to  us  in  the  men  of  our  day  who  have  borne  tlie  burden  and  the 
heat  thereof  manfully.     We  thank  thee  for  so  many  who  have  sot  examples  tu  meo,  of 
integrity,  and  of  might  in  well-doing.    And  we  pray  that  there  may  no  found  oihen 
upon  whom  their  mantle  shall  worthily  fall.    Let  us  not  be  left  unrich  in  manhood. 
Destroy  our  ships;   destroy  our  dwellings;   but  grant  that  jMverty  may  not  come  upon 
manhood  in  this  nation.    Raise  up  nobler  men — men  that  shall  scum  bribes;  men  that 
shall  not  run  greedily  to  ambition ;  men  that  shall  not  be  devoured  by  selfishness;  men 
that  shall  fear  God  and  love  man ;  men  tbat  shall  love  this  nation  with  a  pure  and  disin- 
terested love.    And  so  we  besoechof  thee  that  our  peace  may  stand  firm  upon  integrity, 
and  that  righteousness  may  everywhere  prevail.    And  in  its  greatness  save  this  natioa 
from  cruelty.    May  we  not  imitate  the  bad  examples  which  we  abhor,  and  lift  up  the 
band  of  our  might  to  beat  down  the  weak  and  the  needy.    At  last  may  there  be  fonnd 
one  nation  dwelling  in  peace,  tbat  shall  stand  to  succor  and  defend  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  to  spread  abroad  all  the  blessings  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus.    And  so  may 
thy  kingdom  come,  and  thy  will  be  done  in  all  the  earth,  that  wars  shall  cease,  that 
ignorance  shall  flee  away,  tbat  superstition  shall  die,  that  intelligenoe,  and  virtue,  tnd 
piety  shall  thrive,  and  that  thy  supremacy  shall  be  established  on  the  earth. 

And  to  thy  name.  Father,  Son  and  Spuit,  shall  be  praises  eyermore.    At 
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We  thank  th«e,  our  Father,  for  the  refuge,  while  Btorms  darken  the  air 
without,  which  we  find  in  this  temple  of  God.  Here  is  the  light  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness.  Here  is  the  unclouded  morning.  Here  thou  art  a  per- 
petual spring,  going  no  further  than  the  summer,  forever  bright,  growing 
fruitful  and  blessed.  And  we  are  glad  to  be  separated,  as  by  a  wall  of  dark- 
ness, from  the  great  troubled  world  without,  and  shut  up  unto  thee  and 
thine  eternal  youth  and  beauty ;  to  thy  love  and  grace ;  to  thy  mercy  which 
is  without  bound.  Vouchsafe,  then,  this  morning,  that  blessing  which 
maketh  rich  and  addeth  no  sorrow.  And  to  all  thy  past  mercies,  add  the 
assurance  of  goodness  in  time  to  come.  Bless  us  in  the  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  in  the  instruction  which  we  shall  endeavor  together  to  receive ;  in 
the  offices  of  devotion  which  we  offer.  And  grant  that  all  the  services  of 
the  day,  whether  here  or  in  our  several  homes,  may  be  inspired  of  thee,  and 

blessed  by  thee,  and  accepted  by  thee.    Which  we  ask  for  Christ^s  sake. 
Amen, 
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<•» 


'*  Tbea  Somnel  took  a  stone,  and  fet  it  between  Hispeh  and  Shen,  and  oalled  the  name  of  li* 
Sben-eser,  lajing,  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  as."    1  Sam.  YIL  IS. 


•^♦»- 


After  the  death  of  Eli,  the  prophet,  Samuel  not  only  became  priest, 
bat,  in  the  anomalous  condition  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom,  he  became 
substantially  the  sole  ruler.  The  regular  government  seems  to  have 
fallen  entirely  to  the  ground — ^partly  because  the  people  were  in  such 
an  ignorant  and  degi*aded  state  that  they  were  unable  to  maintain  a 
regular  form  of  government  such  as  theirs  was.  For  the  old  Hebrew 
government  was  substantially  a  commonwealth — ^a  republican  gov- 
ernment It  had  in  it  the  seeds  and  roots  of  that  very  government 
which  now  exists  over  us.  But  the  people,  not  instructed,  and  easily 
seduced  from  their  allegiance  to  virtue  and  religion,  had  been  shattered 
by  the  aggression  of  neighboring  nations,  and  of  those  whom  they  had 
£uled  to  expel  from  within  their  borders,  and  had  been  reduced  to  a 
very  low  condition— one  of  great  misery.  Iheu*  very  ark  had  been 
captured,  and  carried  away  (although  it  was  ultimately  recovered  and 
saved);  and  they  were  in  degradation,  and  under  extreme  oppression. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Samuel  appeared,  not  simply  as  the  judge, 
making  circuit,  and  as  the  priest,  making  sacrifice,  but  as  the  leader  of 
the  people.  Hearing  their  lamentations,  and  profoundly  affected,  as 
every  great  soul  that  loves  his  country  must  be  by  its  suffering  and 
degradation,  he  called  the  people  together  to  Mizpeh,  and  then  declared 
to  them  the  way  of  the  Lord.  And  there  the  people  confessed  their 
great  misery  and  their  sin. 

<*  Samuel  spake  nnto  all  the  hofOBe  of  Israel,  sajing,  If  ye  do  retnni  unto  the  Lord 
with  all  jour  hearts,  then  put  away  the  strange  gods,  and  Ashteroth  firom  among  70a, 
ftnd  prepare  jrour  hearts  unto  the  Lord,  and  serre  him  only,  and  he  will  deliyer  you  out 
st  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.  Then  the  children  of  luael  did  put  away  Baalim,  and 
Ashteroth,  and  served  the  lord  only.  And  Samuel  said,  gather  all  Israel  to  Mispeh, 
and  I  will  pray  for  you  unto  the  Lord.  And  they  gathered  together  to  Mizpeh,  and 
Irew  water,  and  poured  it  out  hefore  the  Lord,  and  fasted  on  that  day,  and  said  there. 
We  have  sinned  against  the  Lord.  And  Samuel  Judged  the  children  of  Israel  in  Mizpeh." 

When  it  is  said  that  they  "  drew  water,  and  poured  it  out  before 
the  Lord,"  we  are  to  understand  that  this  was  the  Oriental  method. 
Symbols  in  the  Oriental  method  were  what  language  is  in  our  instruc- 
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tion — words  being  only  bymboLsu     And  the  Israelites,  to  express  the 

brokenness  of  their  hearts,  to  convey  the  idea  that  their  hearts  were 

melted  within  them,  poured  out  uxUer^  as  much  as  to  say,  ^'  So  our 

hearts  flow  out  before  God." 

We  And  frequent  recognition  of  this  in  the  Psalms : 
*'l  am  poured  out  like  water."    **lly  heart  is  like  wax.  It  ii  melted  in  tlie  midst  of 
my  bowels." 

In  Lamentations,  Jeremiah  says : 

**  In  the  beginning  of  the  watches  pour  ont  thy  heart  like  water  before  the  ftce  of 
the  Lord." 

So  that  the  statement,  that  they  '^  drew  water,  and  ponred  it  ont 
before  the  Lord,"  merely  signifies  that,  by  a  symbolic  act,  diey  expressed 
before  God  this  profound  grief,  and  their  penitenoe. 

It  is  said  that  at  this  time  '^  Samuel  judged  the  children  of  IsraeL 
The  whole  nation  was  full  of  wrongs,  and  unsettled  quarrels,  and  com 
plaints,  and  feuds,  and  a  thousand  entanglements  which  grow  up  nndei 
malign  feeling.  And  he  settled  everything,  and  harmonized  the  peo- 
ple, and  made  justice  among  them,  so  that  they  felt  that  the  past  was 
settled,  and  that  they  had  now  a  new  future  before  them. 

**  And  when  the  Philistines  heard  that  the  children  of  Israel  had  gathered  together 
to  Miapoh,  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  went  up  against  IsraeL  And  when  the  children 
of  Israel  heard  it,  thoj  were  afh^id  of  the  Philistines.  And  the  children  of  Israel  said  to 
Samuel,  cease  not  to  cry  unto  the  Lord  our  God  for  us,  that  he  will  saTe  as  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Philistinos.  And  Samuel  took  a  sucking  lamb,  and  offered  it  for  a  bnm^ 
offering  wholly  unto  the  Lord;  and  Samuel  cried  unto  the  Lord  for  Israel;  and  the  Lord 
hoard  bim.  And  as  Samuel  was  offering  up  the  burnt-offering,  the  Philistines  drew  near 
to  battle  against  Israel;  but  the  Lord  thundered  with  a  great  thunder  on  that  day  upon 
the  Philistines,  and  discomfited  them;  and  they  were  smitten  before  Israel.  And  the 
men  of  IrsBcl  went  out  of  Mizpeh,  and  pursued  the  Philistines,  and  smote  them,  until 
they  came  under  Bethcar.  Then  Samuel  took  a  stone,  and  set  it  between  Mixpeh  and 
Shen,  and  called  the  name  of  it  Eben-ezer,  saying,  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us." 

This  follows  in  the  line  of  other  such  like  uses  of  rude  monuments. 
When  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Jordan,  they  took,  yon  will  recollect, 
stones  out  of  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  brought  them  over,  and  es- 
tablished a  monument  There  will  recur  to  your  memory  many  in- 
stances in  whic^  there  were  some  such  memorials  as  these. 

Now,  hei-e  was  a  great  victory ;  and  Samuel  took  a  stone,  and  set  it 
up  as  a  rude  monument.  Art,  in  later  days,  has  perfected  the  monu- 
mental system ;  and  we  rear  monuments  which  represent  the  skill  and 
taste  of  the  people,  to  commemorate  great  events.  In  earlier  days, 
and  in  simpler  ways,  perhaps,  and  with  as  much  patriotism,  thon^ 
with  less  taste,  monuments  were  ei*ected  of  heaps  of  stone,  or  of  single 
slabs  of  stone.  And  to  emphasize  this  great  victory,  Samuel  erected 
this  rude  stone.  Not,  however,  for  the  sake  of  inspiring  the  people 
with  a  sense  of  their  own  courage;  and  not  simply  with  the  purpose  of 
inspiring  them  with  patriotic  ardor.  He  set  up  the  stone,  and  said 
^'Uitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us."    For  all  the  preparation  for  this 
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warfare  had  been  moiaL  There  was  no  drilling  of  the  olans — for  the 
tribes  were  but  dans ;  there  was  no  battle  aiTaj ;  there  was  no  militaiy 
hero.  Samnel,  eminently  a  priest  and  a  civilian,  had  led  them  into  this 
battle ;  and  the  people  were  afraid  when  they  knew  that  the  Philistines 
were  coming  upon  them.  And  when  they  had  repented ;  when  they 
had  settled  their  wickednesses  among  themselves ;  when  they  had  tm*ned 
their  hearts  toward  God,  and  promised  to  serve  Him  only ;  and  when 
Samuel  had  performed  the  saciificial  service,  and  blessed  them,  and  sent 
them  forth  to  the  battle,  probably  some  great  storm  occurred,  or  might 
have  been  ordained  of  God,  or  might  have  been  appropriated  for  that 
occasion  as  a  providence  of  God.  At  any  rate,  God  "thundered"  in 
the  heaven,  and  the  Philistines  were  appalled,  and  thought  that 
the  Gods  of  the  Hebrews  were  fighting  against  them ;  and  the  battle 
went  against  them;  and  all  the  people  rolled  on,  and  drove  their 
oppressors  and  adversaries  to  their  uttermost  cities.  Where  Bethcar 
was,  modern  research  cannot  determine ;  nor  is  it  particularly  impor- 
tant On  returning  from  this  great  victory,  Samuel  set  up  this  me- 
morial-stone, that  all  Israel  might  look  upon  it,  and  remember  that 
hitherto  the  Lord  had  helped  them,  Not  their  own  prowess,  not 
their  own  military  skill,  but  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  in  which  they 
trusted,  had  delivered  theuL 

There  is,  then,  a  distinct  recognition,  here,  of  the  hand  of  God  in 
providence ;  and  there  is  a  marking  of  the  event  of  God's  inteiference 
in  their  behalf  by  some  visible  outward  sign  which  would  serve  to  bring 
it  back  to  them.  For  no  man,  after  the  battle  and  the  victory,  retm-n- 
ing  that  way,  and  beholding  this  stone,  would  forget  it.  They  would 
cherish  it  in  their  memory,  and  tell  their  children  of  it  And  if  their 
occasions  or  needs  ever  took  any  of  them  again  through  the  region  of 
their  old  captivity,  their  old  fear,  the  old  battle  and  the  old  victory, 
that  outside  memoiial  would  stand  to  i*emind  them,  not  mei*ely  of 
each  external  event,  but  also  of  the  interior  moral  truth  that  it  was 
of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  they  were  preserved,  and  that  it  was  of 
Grod's  interposing  providence  that  they  were  victorious. 

Now,  we  are  in  many  respects  like  the  Israelites.  .We,  too,  have  a 
promised  land  into  which  we  are  brought  by  our  hopes  in  Chiist  Our 
promised  land  is  just  like  Palestine.  Its  mountains  and  passes  are 
filled  with  unsubdued  inhabitants.  They  are  all  about  us.  On  the 
East  are  the  Moabites  and  the  Hivites,  and  on  the  West  and  South- 
west ai*e  the  Philistines,  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  our  spiritual  king- 
dom, or  in  the  midst  of  it,  in  their  mountain  dens  and  fastnesses. 
We,  too,  are  watched.  Often  incursions  are  sudlenly  made  against 
us,  and  we  are  carried  into  captivity,  or  ara  humbled  in  battle. 
Often,  too,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  lifted  up  in  our  behalf;  and  the 
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battle  goes  ags^inst  the  Philistines,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebiisites, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  we  beat  them  down,  and  we  drive 
them  back,  so  that  they  have  no  more  dominion  over  us  for  a  time. 
We  are  full  of  conflicts.  And  yet,  we  maintain  our  ground,  and  hold 
ourselves  only  by  vi^ance,  as  in  the  presence  of  a  continually  watch- 
ing enemy.  And  in  this  great  warfare,  which  goes  on  with  all  true 
Chiistians,  and  goes  on  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  truly  Christian  : 
just  in  proportion  as  their  standard  of  Christian  life  is  high ;  just  iit 
propoition  as  they  are  determined  to  bring  every  thought  and  feeling 
into  subjection  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  just  in  proportion  to  the 
comprehensiveness  and  richness  of  that  which  they  mean  by  being 
Christians  in  their  life  and  disposition— in  this  great  warfare  your  con 
flicts  are  many,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  those  conflicts  are  many. 

There  are,  in  the  history  of  every  man,  certain  remarkable  events 
that  are  worthy  to  be  remembered.  At  any  rate,  there  are  divine 
interpositions  in  our  behalf,  aa  there  waa  here  a  divine  interposi- 
tion, by  which  Israel  gained  a  victory.  And  as  Samuel,  inspu*ed  of 
God,  set  up  an  external  memorial,  as  a  witness  of  that  event,  that  he 
and  his  people  Israel  might  not  forget  to  be  gi*ateful ;  so  in  our  conflicts 
it  is  well  for  us  to  mai*k  the  interpositions  of  God's  providence  in  our 
behalf.  It  is  well  for  us  from  point  to  point  to  set  up  some  memorial, 
according  to  our  disposition  and  circumstances,  and  to  say,  from  step 
to  step,  "Hitherto,  the  Lord  hath  helped  ma"  It  is  worth  our  while 
to  keep  in  review  all  the  goodness  of  God  to  us  along  the  line  of  our 
march,  and  to  have  imperishable  memorials  of  that  goodness. 

The  gi'acious  and  providential  inteiference  of  God  in  our  behalf 
deserves  to  be  noted.  The  memory  of  all  his  mercies  ought  to  be  per- 
petuated. Every  aitical  period,  aa  the  turning  of  the  year ;  every 
point  of  success  in  any  enterprise  of  life;  every  point,  where  we  gain  a 
higher  joy,  whether  it  be  secular,  ■  or  social,  or  spuitual ;  eveiy  new 
relation  which  promises  great  blessedness  to  us;  every  business  achieve- 
ment which  seems  to  lift  us  out  of  darkness  and  out  of  difliculties ; 
every  great  mischief  that  impended  as  a  threatening  sky,  but  that  is 
rolled  away — every  such  event  or  experience  ought  to  have  a  distinct 
recognition. 

We  live  so  fast,  and  we  live  in  such  thunder  and  din,  that  thous- 
ands of  things  are  happening  in  the  course  of  the  year  which  are  pre- 
eminently efficacious  in  working  out  our  disposition  and  our  nature, 
which  ai*e  educating  us,  and  which  are  having  a  great  influence  in  de- 
termining our  whole  future  condition,  but  which  go  so  quick,  or  are 
heeded  so  little,  that  they  pass  by  without  any  special  recognition. 
And  yet,  no  man  ought  to  allow  anything  which  has  a  distinct  influ- 
ence on  his  personality  to  go  unthought  of,  unstudied,  unrecognized. 
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There  are  critical  experiences  which  befall  every  honsehold ;  and 
they  ought  to  become  a  part  of  the  calendar  of  that  household.  The 
birth  of  a  child ;  the  death  of  a  child ;  the  marriage  hour  of  a  child ; 
the  point  at  which  a  child  is  I'eceived  into  the  visible  body  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  times  of  bankruptcy ;  times  of  recoveiy  from  poverty  j 
times  of  sickness;  times  of  returning  health — ^these  are  eminently  sig- 
nificant It  is  not  enough  to  think  of  them  as  among  the  rubbish  of 
mere  secular  happenings.  They  go  back.  They  have  vital  bearings. 
They  make  us  worse.  They  make  us  better.  They  lift  us  up.  They 
crush  us  down.  They  are  at  work  on  our  immortality.  Something  in 
heaven  will  by-and-by  say  to  us,  "This  sprung  fix)m  that;"  and  the 
threads  of  being  will  then  be  traced  all  the  way  down  to  experiences 
here  upon  earth.  And  as  these  things  occur  it  is  wise  for  us  to  heed 
them,  to  study  them,  to  set  them  apart  from  the  ordinary  flow  of 
events,  and  to  say  in  respect  to  them,  "  The  Lord  hath  done  this-;"  or, 
**The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  in  this." 

And  that  which  is  true  of  these  external  and  social  influences,  is 
more  eminently  true  of  internal  experiences. 

The  coming  on  of  a  great  trouble  or  grief  (and  every  heart  knows 
its  own  sorrow) ;  the  hours  of  anguish,  which  we  may  or  may  not  con- 
fide to  another ;  those  habitual  troubles  which  weigh  down  life  with  a 
perpetual  gravitation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rolling  away  of 
grief;  the  glad  morning  after  the  night;  the  dawn  of  great  aflections  in 
the  soul — ^which  are  the  best  blessings  that  Ood  ever  gives,  and  are  to 
us  what  the  coming  of  the  morning  sun  is  to  the  day ;  the  emerging 
into  the  light  of  a  new  faith ;  victories  over  easily  besetting  sins ;  the 
conquest  over  inbred  sins ;  clearer  views ;  stronger  impulses  of  .con- 
science ;  a  new  sense  of  nianhood  infused  into  our  souls ;  a  more  heroic 
impulse  taking  the  place  of  a  craven  or  mere  physical  habitude  of  obe- 
dience— all  these  critical  inward  experiences  are  worthy  of  some  exter- 
nal recognition.  That  is,  we  should  specialize  them.  We  should 
think  of  them  in  their  individuality,  and  in  their  sequences ;  and  it 
would  be  well  for  us  if  we  could  set  up  some  memorial,  and  be  able  to 
say  to  one  and  another,  "  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  me.  It  is 
the  Lord — ^not  my  skill,  not  my  wisdom,  not  my  prowess — ^that  hath 
helped  me  hitherto." 

Our  true  life  is  the  inward  life.  It  deserves,  therefore,  to  be  spe- 
cially watched  and  recorded  No  other  thing  deserves  such  celebrations 
as  a  man's  inward  victory — ^his  inward  deliverance.  A  blessing  that 
comes  from  Ood  should  be  recognized  by  us,  though  it  comes  in  no 
visible  foim.  If  God  were  to  send  to  us  a  great  fortune,  how  would 
our  friends  come  in  to  congratulate  us !  If  it  were  known  that  some 
far  o%  diatxaty  and  perhaps  unknown  or  unrecognized  one,  had  died 
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and  left  a  million  of  dollai*s  to  me,  should  I  not  reoeive  at  my  door  the 
Tisits  and  congratulations  of  sympathizing  Mends  t  And  yet^  there  is 
more  treasure  and  power  in  one  great  thought  that  clears  life  of  mys* 
tery,  that  sheds  its  beams  along  down  the  path  that  my  feet  are  to 
tread,  that  gives  me  a  broader  hoidzon,  a  higher  vision,  and  a  sweeter, 
truer  and  nearer  God,  than  in  all  the  possession  of  the  broad  earth.  If 
one  had  been  in  great  trouble,  and  bankruptcy  had  rolled  over  him, 
and  humiliation  had  followed,  and  if  he  had  been  delivered  from  the 
pride  and  arrogance  of  oppressing  creditors,  and  reinstated,  and  placed 
in  the  midst  of  his  former  friends,  there  would  be  great  reason  for  gratu- 
lation,  and  great  reason  why  he  should  set  up  a  memorial.  But  if  one 
has  been  living  a  life  of  ordinary  care,  and  insight  has  sprung  up  in 
him,  and  great  affection  has  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  and  sweet 
influences  have  come  upon  him,  softening  his  temper,  quickening  all 
his  hope  of  life,  and  bi-eathing  like  fragrant  summer  in  every  direction, 
there  is  more  reason  still  why  he  should  set  up  a  memorial.  The  pos- 
session of  a  new  fountain  of  love  in  one's  soul  is  far  more  than  his  re- 
instatement in  external  prosperity.  God's  greatest  gifts  are  those  which 
he  gives  to  the  inward  affections — ^to  the  soul's  powera.  And  although 
outward  blessings  are  not  to  be  despised  ;  though  they  have  ministra- 
tions of  mercy  in  them ;  though  they  have  in  them  much  instruction 
and  comfort  and  enjoyment ;  yet,  the  things  that  are  not  seen  are 
mightier  than  the  things  that  are  seen.  The  empire  of  a  man's  life 
lies  within  him,  and  not  outside  of  him.  And  it  is  victories  over  vul- 
garity ;  it  is  tiiumphs  over  pride ;  it  is  smitings  against  the  rock  and 
the  gushings  out  of  fountains  in  the  wilderness ;  it  is  the  dealings  of 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  inwaidly  with  our  thoughts  and  feelings  and 
emotions,  that  most  deserve  to  be  signally  noted,  and  heedfuUy  per- 
petuated, by  some  memorial  set  up  which  testifies  that  '^  hitherto  the 
Lord  hath  helped  us."  Such  experiences  of  mercy  should  be  followed 
by  memorials  to  signalize  them,  because  something  of  the  kind  is 
necessaiy  to  keep  alive  in  the  memory  these  special  favors  of  God 
to  us. 

No  one  who  has  a  constant  succession  of  good  fortune,  keeps  any 
ideal  in  his  mind  of  the  number  of  divine  mercies  of  which  he  is  the  re- 
cipient. If  God  were  to  recount  what  he  has  done  for  us,  it  would  seem 
as  though  our  life  were  a  golden  chain,  in  which  one  golden  link  clasped 
another,  every  hour  being  a  link,  and  every  day  lengthening  the  chain. 
And  yet,  we  frequently  feel  as  though  our  life  was  a  desolate,  barren 
life,  because  we  have  not  noticed  what  the  benefits  of  God  to  us  really 
were ;  because  we  have  taken  no  such  heed  as  to  be  impressed  that  the 
Lord  was  guiding  and  defending  us,  and  giving  us  victory.  One  mercy 
covers  down  another,  like  waves  of  the  sea.     One  follows  another,  and 
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there  eeems  to  be  but  the  one  that  is  rolling  in  at  just  the  present  mo- 
ment We  do  not  stop  to  think  that  the  events  which  redeem  this 
day.  which  fill  this  hour  with  peace,  and  which  open  the  future  to  us, 
are  special  divine  mercies.  We  attribute  these  things  to  oui'selves. 
And  so  men  become  their  own  providence  and  their  own  God.  They 
think  for  themselves ;  they  will  for  themselves ;  they  execute  for  them- 
selves ;  they  care  for  themselves ;  and  they  ai*e  accustomed  to  feel  that 
the  strength  of  their  right-hand,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  head,  hath 
multiplied  the  mercies  of  this  life  to  them.  Their  life  is  full  of  events 
of  mercy,  only  they  do  not  heed  them.  They  do  not  know  that  God  is 
performing  these  marvels  around  about  them.  The  unthought-of  things 
are  often  full  of  beauty,  and  full  of  strangeness. 

I  sometimes  think,  of  a  night,  that  it  is  a  sin  to  go  into  the  house 
and  leave  God*s  glory  flashing  abroad  in  the  Northern  Lights,  or  in  the 
stellar  exhibitions  in  all  the  broad  expanse  above,  without  a  witness — 
certainly  without  my  witnessing  them.  I  feel  as  though  it  wei'e  a  stu- 
pidity to  retire  to  sleep  with  all  this  amazing  display  going  on.  For, 
what  are  men's  inventions  and  ingenuities  compared  with  those  aston- 
ishing developments  which  every  summer's  day  shows  us  in  the  clouds, 
in  the  storms,  and  in  frescoes  of  light  and  beauty?  Every  single 
day  there  is,  in  the  silence  of  nature,  and  in  the  might  of  nature, 
enough  to  fill  the  human  soul  with  joy  and  gratitude.  But,  while  day 
tells  it  to  day,  and  night  repeats  it  to  night,  man  sees  but  little  of  it. 

And  as  it  is  in  nature,  so  even  more  is  it  in  providence.  Not  only 
are  there  a  thousand  things  going  on  around  about  us  which  we  do  not 
heed,  but  there  are  a  thousand  thiugs  going  on  within  us,  which,  for 
want  of  education,  we  do  not  mark  nor  recognize. 

It  is  well  for  us,  therefore,  not  only  to  specially  note  these  things  at 
the  time,  but  to  set  up  some  sort  of  memorial  to  fasten  them  in  the 
memory,  that  they  may  be  of  service  to  us  by-and-by.  This  may  be 
done  in  a  variety  of  ways.     A  few  only  I  will  suggest. 

There  may  be  kept  a  calendar  of  dates.  It  is  astonishing  how  much 
one  can  preserve  in  this  way  with  veiy  little  trouble.  When  traveling 
in  Europe,  I  was  so  full  of  excitement  and  enjoyment  that  I  had  not 
time  to  keep  a  journal ;  so  I  just  put  down  under  each  date  one  single 
word — the  name  of  the  city ;  or  the  name  of  the  picture ;  or  the  name 
of  the  mountain;  or  the  name  of  the  pass ;  or  the  name  of  some  person 
whom  I  had  met ;  and  now  I  can  go  back  over  a  month's  travels,  and, 
though  there  are  but  these  single  words,  that  whole  history  starts  up 
when  I  look  at  them.  If  you  regularly  take  a  memorandum  book, 
at  nighty  and  think  back  through  the  day,  and  bring  up  before  you 
what  God  has  done  for  you,  what  he  has  shown  you,  what  significant 
thing  baa  h^pened,  and  put  down  the  caption  of  it  under  the  proper 
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date,  yon  will  be  surprised  to  find  what  a  calendar  jour  book  will  be^ 
come  at  the  end  of  every  year.  Never  was  thei'e  a  history  written 
which  was  so  full  of  wonder  as  any  single  life  befoi-e  me  during  a  whole 
year.  Never  were  there  written  things  so  improbable  as  many  things 
that  are  all  the  time  happening.  Never  were  there  events,  conjuiiG- 
tions,  circumstances,  that  had  so  broad  and  lasting  an  influence  as  the 
things  which  we  pass  by  as  matters  of  course.  And  it  is  worth  one's 
while  to  keep  some  record  of  these  things.  There  are  some  men  who 
can  keep  a  journal ;  but  the  men  who  can  keep  a  journal  to  profit  are 
bom  to  it  Other  men  cannoL  Therefore  I  do  not  exhort  you  to  keep  a 
journal  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  that  can 
keep  a  jouinal  without  knowing  that  somebody  may  see  it  I  tried  it, 
and  I  know.  A  man  who  undertakes  to  keep  a  journal,  and  tells  how 
wicked  he  is— does  not  he  know  that  it  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
somebody ;  and  does  not  he  smooth  down  the  rough  comers,  and  leave 
out  some  things?  I  tried  to  keep  a  journal,  and  I  found  that  it  was 
fidse  all  through,  a  little  being  added  here,  and  a  little  being  taken  off 
there ;  there  being  a  little  too  much  light  hei*e,  and  a  little  too  much 
darkness  there.  The  shadmg  was  false  fi*om  beginning  to  end ;  and  I 
kicked  it  out  of  the  house.  I  would  not  therefore  advise  you  to  keep 
a  journal  No  man  is  justified  in  turning  himself  inside  out  in  a  diary.. 
J[t  usually  leads  to  a  morbid  introversion,  and  to  a  kind  of  conceit  as 
well 

But  this  is  very  difierent  from  keeping  a  calendar  of  dates  and  events 
merely,  which  you  shall  understand,  and  no  one  else  shall — which  shall 
be  made  up  of  mnemotechnic  symbols,  by  which  you  shall  be  able  to 
recall  from  the  wa^te  of  the  past,  events,  judgments,  mercies,' which 
have  been  very  significant — a  book  full  of  Eben-ezers,  at  each  one  of 
which  you  may  stand  and  say,  "  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  me." 

TlJen  I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  no  unwise  thing  for  one  to 
make  his  house  a  kind  of  museum — ^to  his  own  eyes  at  any  rate,  and  to 
a  ceilain  extent  to  the  whole  family--of  events  and  histories.  In  some 
of  the  German  houses  there  is  a  charming  habit  of  this  sort  Wealthy 
men  there  build  their  houses  for  themselves  and  their  children  to  live 
in ;  and  therefore  it  is  worth  their  while  to  do  what  it  is  scarcely  worth 
our  while  to  do.  Instead  of  papering  their  rooms,  or  frescoing  them 
in  the  ordinary  way,  they  employ  the  ablest  artists  of  then*  times  to  punt 
then*  Walls  with  the  most  exquisite  landscapes,  which  are  to  stand  there 
for  ages.  And  in  these  landscapes  are  representations  of  their  own 
family  here  and  there.  Here,  for  instance,  are  the  grand-parents ;  there 
ape  the  childi*en ;  and  here  are  the  friends  and  neighbors.  And  so,  one 
has  in  his  house  a  kind  of  memorial  of  his  social  relationships,  and 
itif  ««Kerything  significant  in  the  family  history.  .  It  is  a  most  charming 
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idea  if  it  be  executed  fitly.  But  I  would  not  recommend  to  j'ou  any 
such  custom  as  this,  which  is  very  expensive,  and  unfitted  to  our  habits 
and  manners.  And  yet,  it  is  quite  possible  for  one  to  have  objects  on 
bis  wall  which  shall  answer  very  much  the  same  purpose.  A  leaf  here, 
an  anchor  there,  or  a  little  flower,  plucked,  dried,  and  hung  in  its  prop- 
er place,  may  mark  some  significant  passage  in  one's  history. 

This  may  be  seen  in  castles.  The  man  of  the  cadtle  says,  ''Do  yon 
see  those  antlers  ?  Do  you  see  that  frontal  ?  I  will  give  you  a  history 
of  that  hunting  expedition.*'  They  are  memorials  which  he  has  pre- 
served of  various  experiences  in  hunting. 

And  why  might  not  that  be  carried  out  further  t  When  a  child  is 
bom  in  the  family,  why  might  there  not  be  hung  up  some  mem- 
orial of  that  event  which  should  never  depart  fi'om  the  wallt  Why 
might  not  every  one  that  lives  leave  behind  some  dgnificant  thing 
that  should  ever  bring  him  back  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
knew  bim  when  their  eyes  should  chance  to  rest  upon  it?  Why 
should  not  every  dawning  .  mercy  have  a  star  blazing  from  the 
wall,  and  saying  to  every  one  that  looks  i\pon  it,  ''Hitherto  the  Lord 
hath  helped  me  t"  Why  should  our  houses  be  so  barren  of  our  own 
history  t  Why  should  we  leave  our  eyes  so  entirely  without  the  aid 
of  interpreting  symbols  ?  I  know  not  why  a  person's  house  should  not 
become  a  kind  of  memorial  of  personal  histoiy. 

Or,  a  journal  might  be  made  of  the  Bible.  If  one  has  a  Bible  of 
his  own — ^and  every  one  should  have ;  if  one  has  a  Bible  that  he  reads  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  one — ^and  every  person  should  have  a  Bible 
that  he  is  as  used  to  as  he  is  to  his  father's  garden  or  dooryard,  so  that  he 
can  readily  put  his  hand  on  any  chapter  or  verse  in  it ;  if  one  has  such  a 
Bible,  which  is  his  own  property,  he  may  register  any  significant  event 
by  marking  certain  texts  or  passages  which  are  eminently  suited  to  it 
In  that  way  he  will  form  the  habii  of  selecting  passages  of  Scripture 
which  are  adapted  to  the  various  exigencies  of  this  life.  And  how 
beautlM  it  is  I  If  you  keep  a  kind  of  register,  so  that  the  text  refers  to 
and  is  associated  with  the  event,  your  Bible  becomes  a  memorial  You 
are  setting  up  all  the  way  through  it  stones  of  remembrance,  as  it  were. 
You  are  providing  a  record  for  your  old  age.  And  by-and-by,  when  you 
take  down  your  Bible,  and  put  on  your  glasses,  and  look  back  upon 
your  past  life,  not  only  will  it  be  the  word  of  God,  but  you  will  find 
how  the  word  of  God  fed  you  in  the  wilderness,  strengthened  you  in 
sickness,  and  comforted  you  in  circumstances  of  discouragement  How 
many  things  a  man  can  record  on  the  fly-leaves  of  his  Bible  which  will 
afford  him  pleasui-e  and  profit  in  after  life  I  And  how  precious  that 
Bible  will  become  to  him  when  he  has  woven  it  into  his  experience  aa 
a  kind  of  epitomizing  of  his  life  I 
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My  old'  mother — ^my  wife's  mother — ^who  has  gone  home  to  heaven, 
ana  who  was  over  ninety  years  of  age  when  she  died,  had,  when  I  was 
in  college,  one  of  those  little  books  called  "Daily  Food,"  in  which  there 
was  a  verse,  a  text,  for  every  day  of  the  year.  She  was  a  godly  woman ; 
and  it  was  her  habit,  in  this  little  "Daily  Food,**  or  calendar  for  every 
day  in  the  year,  to  mark  special  occorrenoes  and  experiences,  till  it  be- 
came, to  her,  a  sort  of  transparent  history  of  her  children.  There  was 
this  trouble  that  came  on  such  a  day ;  or  there  was  that  sorrow  which 
was  heard  of  on  such  a  day ;  and  along  with  the  record  of  it  was  a  text ; 
and  it  oftentimes  seemed  almost  like  a  revelation  that  snch  a  text  should 
have  such  a  place.  And  she  pinned  her  history  with  texts  of  Scripture  in 
this  way.  Every  important  event  connected  with  her  life  is  doubtless 
noted  there.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  day  of  my  wedding  is  put  down 
somewhere,  with  a  text  of  Scripture  pinned  to  it  There  is  something 
beautiful  in  this  habit,  as  well  as  something  most  usefuL 

Or,  one  might,  if  blessed  with  means,  take  the  occasions  of  Grod's 
hclpftilness  to  him,  and  make  them  also  occasions  of  charity.  There 
are  what  are  called  "memorial  windows"  in  churches.  There  are 
some  in  St  Ann's  Church,  which  has  just  been  completed  in  this  city. 
Such  windows  are  put  in  often,  by  affection,  to  be  the  memorial  of  a 
wife,  or  sister,  or  parent,  or  child,  or  friend.  In  the  old  country  there 
are  a  great  many  of  them.  One  of  the  most  affecting  things  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life  was  in  the  church  of  the  "  Succoring  "  Vir^ — ^that  is, 
of  Mary  the  Succorer.  It  was,  I  believe,  in  one  of  the  French  cities. 
The  whole  church  was  filled  with  tablets.  Here  was  one  of  an  offi^ 
cer,  for  three  days  deliverance,  on  such,  and  such,  and  such  dates. 
It  was  a  little  marble  slab  let  into  the  wall,  inscribed  with  letters  of 
gold.  On  inquuing  and  compaiing  dates,  I  found  it  was  during  the 
battle  of  Inkerman,  at  a  time  when  the  French  army  were  in  great 
danger.  The  man  had  been  preserved ;  and  when  he  came  back,  he 
put  up  in  this  chmxsh  this  tablet,  recalling  the  mercy  of  Ood  in  sparing 
his  life.  Another  inscription  was,  "My  babe  was  sick ;  I  catted  to  the 
Virgin ;  she  heard  me;  and  my  child  lives."  There  was  the  tablet  that 
celebrated  that  event  And  I  could  not  read  these  inscriptions  irith- 
ont  having  tears  fall  from  my  eyes  like  drops  from  a  spice  bush  when 
shaken  in  a  dewy  morning. 

Now,  everybody  ought  to  have  a  church  somewhere  for  himself — 
not  a  literal  church ;  but  some  place  where  he  can  celebrate  Ood's  spe- 
cial goodness  to  him.  Suppose,  when  Grod  spares  the  life  of  your 
child,  you  should  say  (if  you  are  blessed  with  the  means),  "  I  will 
make  this  significant  by  finding  an  oi*phan  child,  and  setting  apart 
that  which  shall  take  care  of  that  child.  I  will  make  my  benefacdon 
to  that  child  a  perpetual  memorial  for  the  lite  of  my  dear  child  I"    Or, 
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has  God  taken  away  your  child — ^that  sweetest  girl  ?  As  yOu  lay  that 
child  in  the  graye  yon  will  need  no  memorial  of  her.  And  yet  the 
hand  of  God  was  in  this  eyent.  And  why  should  you  not  set  apart 
something  to  signify  your  sense  of  God's  presence  with  you  in  your 
affliction  ?    Why  should  you  not  organize  something  that  will  endure  t 

Oh !  if  men  s&ould  write  their  sense  of  God's  goodness  to  them  on 
the  tables  of  liying  hearts,  how  in  one's  lifetime  the  whole  community 
would  be  filled  full  of  these  significant  instances  of  his  gratitude,  and 
testimonies  of  God's  goodness  to  him,  and  his  presence  either  in  trials 
or  in  joys  I 

Besides  these,  there  may  be,  for  preeminent  and  most  significant 
eyents  in  our  history,  days  set  apart  We  haye  ecclesiastical  days,  of 
course ;  we  haye  patriotic  or  national  days,  of  course ;  we  haye  our 
birth  days,  of  course.  Now,  there  are  some  days  that  are  worth  to  us 
more  than  all  others  put  together — days  that  each  heart  knows ;  days 
mysterious ;  days  of  sorrow ;  days  of  bitterness ;  days  of  transcendent 
joy ;  days  of  conflict ;  wondrous  days  that  we  can  carry  before  God, 
and  only  God.  And  how  worth  one's  while  it  would  be  to  single  out 
these  days,  as  memorials,  as  it  were,  and  set  them  up  like  a  stone,  and 
say,  "  Hitherto  hath  God  helped  me  I" 

I  suggest  but  these  few  ways  in  which  we  may  commemorate  the 
important  eyents  of  our  history.  You  yourselyes  can  see  how  they 
might  be  diyersified  and  increased. 

If  such  a  course  of  noting  God's  dealings  witb  us,  if  such  a  course 
of  setting  up  memorials  by  way  of  recognising  the  hand  of  God  in 
the  shaping  of  our  liyes,  be  established  and  followed  out,  by-and-by  we 
shall  come  to  a  habitual  sense  of  God's  presence  with  us.  Not  only 
will  there  be  the  record  of  these  eyents,  but  there  will  be  the  impres- 
sion educated  in  us  that  God  is  always  with  us.  There  will  be  the 
greater  and  the  lesser  mercies ;  but  there  will  be  a  sense  of  continuous 
mercy,  and  continuous  kindness.  God  will  be  with  us  in  gifts  eyery 
day,  as  well  as  in  those  special  gifts  which  we  mark  as  memorable. 
And  lines  of  light  will  come  out  in  eyery  direction  from  our  experi- 
ence. 

Most  of  us  are  in  such  a  doubting  state ;  we  so  fidl  to  couple  God's 
watcb  and  care  oyer  us;  we  so  fail  to  weaye  them  into  a  sense  of  his 
uniyersal  and  continuous  proyidenoe,  that  we  have  the  same  battles  to 
fight  oyer  and  oyer  again.  We  ought  at  least  to  come  to  that  state  in 
respect  to  God  and  his  proyidence  which  we  do  in  res])ect  to  our 
fiiends.  You  haye  friends  that  you  trust  You  haVe  friends  that  you 
know,  if  you  were  sick,  would  not  betray  you.  You  haye  friends  that 
you  know  would  not  desert  you  if  you  were  unfortunate  in  business. 
You  haye  friends  that  you  know  would,  to  the  extent  of  their  power. 
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stiEUid  by  yon  in  the  dark  hour.  You  haye  friends  that  yon  know 
would  never  fail  to  give  yon  good  connsel,  and  to  sympathize  with  yon 
in  trouble.  I  pity  the  man  who  has  not  some  ^fiiend  that  stidLeth 
closer  than  a  brother/'  and  that  would  go  through  thick  and  thin 
with  him.  But  God,  the  best  and  most  inexpressibly  predons 
Friend*  whose  whole  life  is  one  prolonged,  continuous  benefaction  to 
us,  is  the  very  one  that  we  trust  the  least  And  though  a  thousand 
dark  hours  have  come  to  us,  and  Grod  has  helped  us  in  every  one 
of  them,  we  have  &iled  to  x^arry  along  a  fSuthful  remembrance  of  them, 
and  to  say,  ^'  He  that  helped  me  hitherto,  will  help  me  in  all  time  to 
come ;"  so  that  when  the  threat  is  in  the  heaven,  we  are  just  as  much 
alarmed  as  though  it  had  never  been  there  a  tiiousand  times  before. 
When  a  great  sorrow  is  upon  us,  we  act  as  though  we  had  never 
known  sorrow  before,  and  had  never  before  been  delivered  from  sor- 
row. And  in  the  midst  of  our  various  experiences  of  life,  how  we  fiul 
to  believe  that  God  loves  us,  that  he  is  faithful  to  us,  and  that  he  will 
never  leave  us  nor  forsake  us  I  If  we  had  been  accustomed  to  oom> 
memorate,  by  date  and  memorials,  our  past  experiences,  by-and-by  we 
should  have  had  the  habit  of  looking  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to 
go  on,  and,  when  trouble  came,  face  it  undaunted,  and  say,  ^  The  Ixnxl 
lives ;  and  while  he  lives  I  shall  not  suffer.** 

Hear  the  Psalmist  in  his  deep  grief: 

<*  Why  art  thoa  cast  down,  O  mj  soul  7  and  why  art  thon  diaqnieted  within  me  t 
Hopa  thou  in  God;  for  I  shall  jet  praise  him."  '*  O  mj  Gk>d,  my  sonl  is  cast  down  within 
me ;  therefore  will  I  remember  thee  from  the  land  of  Jordon,  and  of  the  Hermomtea, 
from  the  hill  Minr.  Deep  calleth  unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  water-spoats ;  all  thj 
wares  and  thy  billows  are  gone  over  me.  Yet  the  Lord  will  command  hia  loring-kiiul- 
ness  in  the  day  time,  and  in  the  night  his  song  shall  be  with  me,  and  my  prayers  onto 
the  God  of  my  life." 

Such  was  his  state  of  mind  that,  fii'st  came  the  grief,  and  then  the 
recognition  that  Gk>d  would  succor  him  in  his  grief. 

Such  a  day  as  to-day — ^the  fii'st  Sabbath  in  the  new  year — seems  to 
me  to  be  a  day  eminently  fit  for  the  beginning  of  good  habits  and  the 
nourishing  of  good  tendencies.  Christian  brethren,  why  should  we  not 
begin  this  year  with  the  resolution,  in  the  first  place,  of  looking  bade 
upon  the  last  year,  and  singling  out  what  remains  to  us  of  God*s  good- 
ness ?  And  why  should  we  not  recognize  in  some  way  or  other  our 
sense  of  gratitude  to  God  ?  Why  should  we  not  set  up  some  stone,  and 
mark  thereon,  " Eben-ezer,"  and  say,  "Hitherto  God  hath  help^  me," 
There  were  many  stones  set  up  last  year — ^memorials  of  anguish  ;  testi- 
monials of  bereavements.  Oh  I  that  there  were  that  Christian  fidth 
which  should  convert  every  sudden  grief  into  a  testimony  of  trinmph, 
and,  above  all,  a  witness  of  God's  fidelity  I  Has  not  God  been  good  to 
you  during  the  last  year  ?  Has  he  not  been  good  to  you  in  your  fiun- 
ily  ?    Has  he  not  relieved  you  from  a  thousand  troubles  when  you 
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have  called  out  to  him  t  Has  he  not,  many  and  many  a  tune,  dnring 
the  past  year,  taught  you  to  troat  m  him  for  his  goodness  t  Has  he 
not  lifted  your  feet  from ^ many  an  obstacle?  Has  he  not  sweetened 
your  life  ?  Has  he  not  made  death  itself  less  terrible  to  you?  Has  he 
not  drawn  near  to  you  in  ways  most  gentle,  tender,  rich,  and  soul-fill- 
ing ?  Has  he  not  proved  himself  to  be  just  such  a  Friend  as  he  prom- 
ised to  be  ?  Nay  more,  has  he  not  done  exceeding  abundantly  more 
than  you  asked  or  thought  ?  Has  he  not  sent  mercies  that  you  had  no 
reason  to  expect?  Has  he  not  averted  judgments  that  seemed  to 
break  on  your  head?  Has  he  not  been  unspeakably  good  to  you  dm"- 
ing  the  past  year  ?  And  is  not  to^lay  a  day  for  memorials  ?  Is  it  not 
a  day  for  setting  up  some  remembrance  of  God?  Cannot  we  all,  to- 
day, say,  '<  Hitherto  hath  Ood  helped  me  ?**  Let  us  begin  this  year 
with  the  purpose  of  heart  to  Ihre  more  childlike,  more  trustfol,  more 
believing,  more  spiritual  lives,  than  we  have  lived  in  times  gone  by. 
And  let  us  see  to  it,  as  month  after  month  rolls  away,  that  we  are  be- 
coming more  observant,  more  consdous  of  God's  very  great  bounties,  to 
us,  and  more  grateful  for  them. 

My  dear  friends,  there  is  nothing  that  comforts  and  encourages  me 
BO  much,  as  to  have  you  tell  me  that  my  preaching  has  made  you  better. 
I  am  not  unconscious  of  pleasure  in  knowing  that  you  think  that,  of 
my  sermons,  this  or  that  is  an  able  one,  or  an  intellectual  one,  or  has 
elements  of  taste  in  it  Every  faculty  in  me  is  alive  and  sensitive. 
But  God  is  my  witness,  that  in  none  of  these  things  do  I  have  the 
pleasure  that  I  do  in  the  testimony,  ^^  Your  preaching  has  helped  me 
bear  my  burdens.  Your  preaching  has  sustained  me  in  my  struggles 
inwardly.  The  truth  that  Gk>d  has  delivered  to  me  by  you  has  been 
blessed  in  making  me  better.  I  am  better  in  my  heart,  and  better  in 
my  house^  and  I  am  trying  all  the  time  to  be  better  in  my  business.*' 
That  is  comfort 

Now,  may  God  grant  that  in  the  year  which  is  to  come,  I  may  be 
able  to  divide  the  word  so  that  every  one  of  you  may  have  a  portion 
in  due  season.  May  I  be  able  to  present  to  you  God's  everlasting  truth 
so  that  it  shaU  be  a  suppoit  to  you  in  life,  through  life,  aud  unto  eter- 
nal life.  Let  me  have,  your  prayei-s  that  I  may  be  able,  through  all 
this  year,  more  searchingly  to  preach  the  truth,  to  bring  it  into  relation 
to  every  inward  faculty,  and  more  and  more  richly  endow  you  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  Let  me  have  your  sympathy  and  your  prayers, 
that  in  the  year  which  is  to  come  I  may  so  preach  the  truth  that  you 
shall  be  nobler,  more  generous,  more  patient,  more  self-denying,  and 
more  thoughtful  of  other  men's  happiness.  Oh  I  that  God  would  make 
your  houses  more  blessed  houses  than  they  have  ever  been  before^  in 
this  year  which  is  to  come  I 
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Are  you  in  companioiuahip  t  Let  your  companion  bear  testimony 
concemiDg  yon,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  ^'I  have  never  had  so  much 
oomfort  of  his  sodety  as  during  this  year.'*  Are  you  living  in  family 
relations t  Let  every  one  in  your  family  say  of  you,  "His  presence, 
this  year,  has  been  more  full  of  light  and  sweetness  than  ever  before." 
Are  you  in  business  relations  ?  Let  men  say  of  you,  "  I  never  had 
such  a  savor  of  Christ  in  a  man  as  I  have  had  this  year  in  him."  Bear 
the  precious  name  of  Jesus  with  you  into  every  part  of  your  life ;  and 
in  all  the  experiences  which  rise  up  to  >ou  in  that  blessed  name,  do  not 
forget  to  be  grateful  at  the  time.  And  do  not  forget  to  have  some 
souvenir  and  memorial  by  which  you  shall  connect  these  various  kind- 
nesses of  God,  and  be  able,  every  year,  to  set  up  another  testimony, 
and  say,  "  Hitherto  hath  God  helped  me." 

And  by  and  by,  when  sickness  comes,  may  God  grant  that  you  may 
go  through  all  the  region  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  saying, 
"Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  ma"  When  you  come  to  the 
brink  of  the  river,  do  not  shrink.  And  as  you  go  out  of  our  sight, 
and  reach  the  far  shore,  send  back  some  airy  voices  to  say  still,  "Hitherto 
the  Lord  hath  helped  me."  And  when  you  rise  and  stand  in  Zion  and 
before  God,  God  grant  that  you  may  be  able  to  say,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  holy  angels,  "  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  me." 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  acknowledge  thee,  Almighty  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit— one  God— our 
God— Ood  over  all,  blessed  forerer.  In  thy  immeasurable  blessing  we  are  compre- 
hended, morning  and  night;  and  at  all  intervening  hours,  thy  mercies  are  new,  continu- 
ous, and  inezpresaibly  rich.  Thou  it  ia  that  dost  bring  Joy  when  joy  is  best,  and  dost 
bring  sonow  when  sorrow  is  nourishing  and  needed.  Thou  dost  oome  to  us  with 
thy  face  unveiled  and' full  of  light;  and  thou  dost  hide  thyself  behind  the  clond^;  and 
yet,  when  clouds  are  around  about  thee,  justice  and  Judgment  are  the  habitation  of  thy 
throne.  Onr  fathers  have  trusted  thee,  and  thou  didst  not  forsake  them.  We  baye 
trusted  thee,  and  thou  hast  never  forsaken  us.  Nor  wilt  thou  cast  off  any  that  put  their 
trust  in  thee.  Though  helpless,  though  erring,  though  sinning  from  day  to  day,  thou 
wilt  not  cast  them  off.  But  thou  wilt  inspire  them  to  greater  diligence.  Thou  wilt  awake 
sorrow  and  repentence  in  their  souls.  Thou  wilt  bring  them  back  with  confessions* 
Even  if  it  be  with  stripes  and  chastisements,  thou  wilt  bring  them  to  a  renunciation  of 
their  sins,  and  give  them  victory  oyer  them.  Ihou  wilt  work  mightily  in  all  those  that 
have  opened  their  hearts  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  impart  unto  them  of  the  Godhead, 
building  up  in  them  that  which  is  given  to  thom  of  thine  own  nature,  bringing  them 
more  and  more  out  fh)m  the  dominion  of  the  body  and  its  powers,  out  from  the  domin- 
ion of  the  world  that  is  visible,  and  bringing  them  more  and  more  into  the  sacred  pres- 
ence ol  God  and  the  invisible  world,  where  all  thy  offices  of  spiritual  power  are  per- 
formed. Thou  wilt  make  them  sons  of  God  inwardly,  and  by  a  blessed  affection  of  thy 
spirit  thou  wilt  make  them  to  know  that  they  are  thy  children.  Thou  wilt  breathe  into 
them  such  affection  that  they  shall  be  able  to  say.  Our  Father,  and  know  that  in  the 
breathing  of  their  souls  they  have  the  testimony  of  Grod  that  they  are  sons  of  God. 

And  now,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  we  may  feci  more  that  father- 
hood, that  everlasting  relation  of  life,  which  th«u  hast  shown  by  thy  grace.  Grant 
that  we  may  feel  that  thou  art  a  merciflil  Creator  and  Redeemer,  dealing  with  us  not 
only  with  mercy,  but  with  that  gladness  of  mercy  which  is  everlasting— which  bath  been 
fh)m  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  shall  be  to  the  end  thereoC  Grant  that  we  may 
be  brought  into  sweet  relationship  to  thee  as  the  all-inspiring  and  instructing  Spirit  of 
God. 

May  we  have  commerce  with  thee,Fatber,  Son  and  Spirit  Grant  to  every  one  of 
UB  a  special  and  personal  relation  to  thee,  and  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  all  the  joy  of  it. 
Grant  that  fl-om  day  to  day  our  life  may  be  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  And  may  there  b6 
between  us  and  thee  that  secret,  that  unspoken,  that  dearest  life  of  love  which  all  love 
knows,  and  chiefly  that  which  exists  between  our  souls  and  thine.  Give  to  us  those 
moments  of  silence  which  no  word  can  di'acribe.  Give  to  us  those  blessed  moments  of 
insight  when  all  t)ie  glory  of  the  invisible  truth  shall  appear  to  us.  Give  us  those  hours 
on  the  mountain-top  when  thou  art  transfigured;  and  ret,  make  i^  willing  to  come  down 
sgain  and  wrestle  with  sin  and  all  the  distress  and  labor  of  life. 

Give  us,  we  beseech  of  thee,  more  and  more  a  blessed  sense  of  the  certainty  of  our 
salvation,  not  by  reason  of  our  effort,  nor  by  reason  of  our  strength,  but  from  thy  faith- 
fhloess,  and  from  the  boundlessness  of  thy  love. 

And  BO,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  unto  us  these  inward  mercies, 
sanctifying  to  us  all  outward  providences;  all  events  which  transpire,  and  which  relate 
to  us,  in  ordinary  providences.  Grant  that  they  may  every  one  bring  forth  some  fruit  in 
the  soul,  that  we  may  grow  rich  inwardly;  more  truthful ;  more  courageous  in  tnings 
that  are  right ;  more  deep  in  our  affection ;  more  spiritual;  more  disinterested ;  and  that 
we  may  have  more  fiiith,  more  hope,  more  love,  and  a  calmer  foresight  into  the  coming 
glory  of  thy  spiritual  kingdom.  So  work  in  us  mightily,  both  by  thy  providence  and  by 
thy  grace. 

And  we  beseeefa  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  aU,  this  morn- 
ing, that  are  in  thy  presence,  and  upon  all  that  wish  they  were  here,  but  are  hindered  by 
thy  providence.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  to  the  sick  thy  sustaining  pres- 
taee,  and  thy  comforting  care.  If  any  are  appointed  unto  death,  show  them  that  the  way 
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of  death  is  the  way  of  Ood,  and  be  thoa  with  them  to  Bostain  them  in  all  the  way.  If 
there  are  any  that  must  needs  give  np  tneir  beloved  into  thy  hands  again,  prepare  tbem 
for  the  aaorifioe;  and  grant  that  they  may  hare  faith,  so  that  it  may  not  seem  to  them  that 
death  is  a  devouring  monster.  May  it  soem  to  them  the  gate  of  heaven  which  thoo,  by 
the  hand  of  love,  dost  open,  and  where  tbon  dost  quench  earthly  sorrow,  and  where  fiW 
hidest  their  beloved.  And  we  beseech  of  thee,  if  there  are  any  that  are  afflicted  and 
mooming,  that  thou  wilt  give  tbem  more  and  more  the  treasure  of  the  world  to  come, 
as  less  and  less  they  have  an  earthly  treasure.  And  if  there  are  any  that  are  walking 
solitary,  or  in  loDeliness  of  heart,  while  in  the  midst  of  multitudes,  be  thou  with  them^ 
thou  that  wert  alone,  and  yet  not  alone,  because  thy  Father  was  with  thee.  Be  thou 
the  companion  of  every  one  that  needs  thee,  and  solace  every  heart  that  needs  the 
strength  and  all  the  blessed  inflaenoos  of  thy  love.  • 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  those  who  give  thanks  to  thee  in  the 
memory  of  the  past—who  look  back  upon  the  year  that  is  gone,  and  offer  here  their  glad 
thanksgiving  unto  the  Lord.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  those  that  look 
forward  upon  this  year  with  an  earnest  desire  to  make  it  the  best  year  of  their  lives. 
Hay  each  succeeding  year  with  us  all  be  growing  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect 
day. 

Wo  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  those  who  are  members  of  this  church,  and 
all  those  that  are  to-day  to  be  united  to  us.  We  pray  that  it  may  not  be  alone  an  out- 
ward union.  May  it  be  a  union  also  in  things  spiritual,  true,  deep  and  everlasting.  And 
bless  all  those  that  to^ay  for  the  first  time  shall  be  Joined  to  the  visible  and  outward 
churoh  of  GK)d.  May  they  foel  that  they  belong  to  the  greater  invisible  church:  to  that 
great  multitude  that  no  man  can  number,  that  are  sanctified  in  heaven;  to  that  great 
company  that  cannot  be  enumerated  on  earth— men  of  faith  and  zeal  of  every  name, 
speaking  all  languages,  feeling  one  love,  with  all  service,  and  with  but  one  Ood.  Grant 
that  they  may  rejoice  that  thus  their  relationship  is  enlarged.  And  may  they  assnmt 
thy  name  and  thy  service  with  gladness,  and  rejoice  in  them,  not  counting  them  a  bond- 
ago,  but  a  Uberty  from  bondage;  not  oounting  them  a  yoke,  but  a  liberty  from  all  yokes. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest 
upon  those  that  are  gathered  with  us  who  have  not  named  thy  name;  who  do  not  know 
thy  spirit;  who  are  walking  yet  in  the  midst  of  thy  mereies  with  pride,  with  selfishneas, 
with  worldly-mindedness  given  up  to  the  flesh  and  to  ita  appetites.  Oh  I  turn  them 
from  these  baser  things.  Turn  them  flrom  this  lower  life.  Grant  that  they  may  behold 
how  noble  is  the  way  of  the  Lord.  May  their  feet  be  drawn  into  thy  paths.  May  their 
hearts  bo  sanctifled  by  thy  spirit.  And  may  they  this  year,  may  they  this  day,  begin  that 
new  life  which  shall  never  waver;  which  shall  never  go  back;  which  shall  grow  stronger 
and  purer  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day. 

Bless,  we  beseech  of  thee,  all  the  churohes  of  this  city;  and  may  all  those  that 
preach  thy  word,  to-day,  be  prepared  to  preach  it  in  sincerity  and  in  truth,  and  with 
power.  Grant  that  they  who  go  forth  bearing  precious  seed  weeping,  may  returo  speedi- 
ly bringing  sheaves  in  their  bosom.  Bless  all  the  churohes  in  our  land.  Unite  thy  peo- 
ple more  and  more  in  common  labor,  and  common  sympathy.  And  grant  that  the  hand 
of  charity  may  bring  all  together,  however  different  tney  may  be  in  their  other  relationa. 
And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  for  the  promotion  of  intelligence— upon  all  schools,  aud  colleges,  and  seminaiiea 
of  learning  of  every  kind. 

Bless  those  who  are  seeking  to  rear  the  young;  those  who  are  striving  to  enlighten 
the  poor  and  the  ignorant.  And  grant  that  everywhere  this  great  nation  may  become 
intelligent,  Just,  true,  God-fearing,  and  man-loving.  Let  thy  kingdom  come  everywhere, 
ftud  the  whole  earth  see  thy  salvation.    Which  we  ask  for  Christ's  sake.  At 
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Our  Father,  wilt  thou  accept  the  seryice  of  song  which  we  offer  thee. 
Elindle  our  devotions  that  we  may  commune  with  thy  likeness  in  prayer. 
Lift  thy  thought  upon  our  thought,  that  we  may  have  some  intelligence  of 
the  path  of  duty,  and  of  the  privilege  which  we  have  as  sons  of  God.  Fill 
us'with  all  the  joy  and  blessedness  which  is  in  thy  Fatherhood  and  our 
Sonship.  And  may  all  that  is  within  us  this  morning  rise  to  meet  thee, 
and  rejoice  in  thee,  so  that  this  day  shall  be  a  day  as  bright  within  us  as 
thou  hast  made  it  without — yet  not  winter — a  day  of  summer  in  the 
soul,  and  of  rejoicing,  whether  in  the  sanctuary  or  in  our  homes.  We  ask  it 
for  Christ  Jesus^  sake.    Amen. 
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**  And  the  apotUes  nid  unto  the  Lord,  inorease  oor  faith."— LuKS  XVIL  6. 

If  yon  read  the  context,  the  whole  passage  seems,  together  with  the 
answer  of  the  Master,  to  be  obscnre.  He  had  been  saying,  "  It  wei*e 
better  '*  for  a  man  ^'  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and 
he  cast  into  the  sea,  than  that  he  should  offend  one  of  these  little  ones. 
Take  heed  to  yourselves :  if  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee  seven 
times  in  a  day,  and  seven  times  in  a  day  turn  again  to  thee,  saying,  I 
repent,  thou  shalt  forgive  him."  It  was  after  this  discourse  that  "  the 
apostles  said  unto  the  Lord,  Increase  our  fidth."  He  replied,^^If  ye 
had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  might  say  unto  this  sycamine- 
tree.  Be  thou  plucked  up  by  the  root,  and  be  thou  planted  in  the  sea ; 
and  it  should  obey  you." 

It  does  not  seem  as  if  he  encouraged  them.  It  does  not  seem  as  if 
he  granted  their  request,  or  told  them  how  they  could  improve.  He 
seems,  rather,  to  have  rebuked  them,  by  calling  to  mind  how  little  faith 
they  had,  which  they  themselves  knew,  as  was  shown  by  their  making 
application  to  him  for  more.  Why  they  should  have  asked  for  faith  in 
connection  with  the  peculiar  subject  of  forgiveness,  or  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  carrying  one's  self  so  as  not  to  voluntarily  injure 
one  of  God's  little  ones,  by  way  of  anger,  or  by  wayof  implacableness, 
seems  at  first  obscure ;  but  it  will  become  plain  if  you  will  take  the 
interior  line  or  clue  of  the  connection,  and  not  the  exterior. 

Our  Saviour  was  wont  so  to  time,  and  to  word,  and  to  illustrate  his 
instructions,  that  they  struck  the  inward  moral  sense  of  his  hearers. 
He  was  preaching  to  his  disciples  the  duty  of  overcoming  passions  and 
malignant  dispositions.  He  was  preaching  to  them  the  result  of  the 
doctrine  of  forgiveness  and  gentleness. 

There  was  a  certain  moral  sense  in  the  disciples,  as  there  is  in  all 
men,  before  which  this  injunction  of  the  Saviour  came  with  approba- 
tion. They  felt  that  he  taught  them  the  right  thing.  And  yet,  the 
moment  they  undertook  to  think  about  it,  as  a  principal  thing  in  them- 
selves, they  began  to  say,  "  How  can  we  forgive  f "  They  thought  of 
this  one,  and  that  one,  and  the  other  one ;  they  recalled  all  their  little 
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animosities,  and  prejadices,  and  dislikes ;  and,  though  thej  were  on  tlic 
point  of  saying  to  themselves,  "  Well,  I  will  obey,"  the  thing  itself 
seemed  so  impossible  that  their  courage  sank  down,  and  they  said  in- 
wardly, ^'  We  cannot  do  it**  And  they  turned  instinctively  to  the 
Master,  and  said,  "Increase  our  power  of  doing  this";  that  is,  ^In- 
crease our  faith  " — ^by  which  is  here  to  be  understood  that  whole  spii-it- 
ual  and  eminent  realm  of  power  oui  of  which  comes  the  potency  by 
which  we  change  our  nature,  as  we  shall  by-and-by  see. 

Equally  strange  seems  the  Answer :  "  K  ye  had  &ith  as  a  grain  of 
mustai'd-seed,  ye  might  say  unto  this  sycamine-tree.  Be  thou  plucked 
up  by  the  root,  and  be  thou  planted  in  the  sea ;  and  it  should  obey 
you."'  In  answering  this  request ;  in  dealing  with  the  state  of  mind 
out  of  which  this  special  request  grew — ^namely,  moral  despondency ; 
the  want  of  courage  to  undertake  what  was  required — Christ  ssud,  "  I 
command  you  to  forgive  utterly  and  continuously ;  and  do  you  say,  *  I 
never  can  do  it ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  it  V  And  do  you  ask 
me  to  increase  your  faith  t  I  tell  yon,  there  is  not  only  power  in  yon 
to  do  it,  but  there  is  in  you  a  power  so  great  that  you  can  make  a  total 
change."  Or,  in  other  words,  "  If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed — ^if  you  had  the  least  particle  of  faith — ^you  could  do  a  thing  that 
seems  as  impossible  as  to  command  thai  sycamine-tree  to  be  rooted  up 
and  cast  into  the  sea." 

This  was  figurative  language;  and  it  was  very  powerful,  being  built 
upon  the  oriental  imagination.  Men  at  that  time  were  more  accus- 
tomed to  such  things  than  we  are. 

We  have  an  analagous  instance  recorded  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
Mark.  Our  Saviour  had  just  come  down  from  the  mount  of  transfig- 
uration to  the  noisy,  bustling  world,  that  must  have  seemed  to  him 
serene  and  bright  up  there  a  few  moments  before ;  as  a  man  comes  out 
of  his  closet  where  he  has  had  communion  with  God  and  heaven,  and 
has  experienced  the  very  sweetness  and  joy  of  Christian  hope,  and  steps 
forth  into  the  world  again,  and  comes  in  contact  with  its  rude  scenes 
and  brute  forca  Our  Saviour,  having  just  come  down  from  the  moun- 
tain, found  the  great  throng  raging  beneath,  under  the  dominion  of  the 

pa^'Sions. 

«  One  of  the  multitude  answered  and  said,  Master,  I  hare  brought  onto  thee  mj 
son,  which  hath  a  damb  spirit;  and  wheresoerer  he  taketh  him,  he  teareth  him;  and  he 
foamcth  and  gnasheth  with  his  tcoth,  and  pineth  awaj;  and  I  spoke  to  thj'  disciples 
tbat  they  should  cast  him  ont,  and  they  ooald  not.  He  answoreth  him,  and  saith,  O 
faithless  generation  1  how  long  shall  I  be  with  yout  How  long  shall  Isofferyonf 
Bring  him  unto  me.  And  tbey  brought  him  nnto  him ;  and  when  he  saw  him,  stxaigfat- 
way  the  spirit  tare  him;  and  he  fell  on  the  ground,  and  wallowed,  foaming.  And  Josns 
asked  bis  father.  How  long  is  it  ago  since  this  oame  anto  him  T  And  he  said.  Of  a  child. 
And  oflimes  it  hath  cast  him  into  the  fire  and  into  the  waters,  to  destroy  him;  bnt  if 
thou  canst  do  anything,  have  compassion  on  ns,  and  help  ns.  Jesns  said  nnto  him.  If 
.     tliou  canst  believe,  all  thiugs  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.    And  stnlghtwaj  tba 
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fithor  of  the  cbild  cxied  out,  and  said  with  tears,  Lord,  I  boliere;  help  thoa  mine  un- 
;>elief  " 

It  is  jast  the  same  thing,  precisely.  Hei*e  is  what  Christ  was  asked 
to  do — a  great  mercy ;  and  he  says,  "This  is  possible  if  you  only  have 
faith  enough."  And  the  father  said,  "  I  have  a  little ;  but,  Oh  I  ^ve 
me  enough  more  to  make  up  what  I  lack."  It  is  the  heart  s  outciy.  This 
case  is  more  touching,  but  it  is  strictly  analagous  or  parallel  to  that  of 
the  text,  where  the  disciples  were  commanded  to  overcome  these  selfish 
and  defective  instincts.  They  saw  that  it  was  beautiful  and  right,  and 
wanted  to  do  it,  but  fell  off  before  it,  and  said,  "  How  can  we  ?"  and 
besought  the  Lord  to  increase  their  faith.  And  he  said  to  them,  "  It 
is  possible.  It  does  not  require  so  much  faith  as  you  think.  Why,  if 
you  only  had  it  to  the  amount  of  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  there  is  such 
power  in  it  that  you  could  do  not  only  that,  but  more  difficult  things." 
That  is  the  spirit  of  the  reply. 

Men  are  just  like  the  disciples.  They  hear  religion  preached; 
they  believe  the  things  that  are  said ;  and  at  times  the  ti*uth  glances 
through  the  exterior  coating  and  strikes  their  moi*al  sense.  The 
ideal  of  the  truth  presented  to  them  seems  beautiful  and  sweet  In 
a  white  light  it  is  to  thenL  Thousands  and  thousands  of  men  there 
are  who  hear  the  gospel  preached  every  Sunday,  and  think  there  is 
nothing  more  beautiful  than  meekness,  nothing  more  beautiful  than 
humility,  as  they  ai*e  pi'esented  to  them.  These  are  excellent  qualities 
in  their  estimation.  They  believe  in  love.  They  believe  in  everything 
that  is  required  in  a  true  Christian  character.  It  meets  their  approval 
Their  reason  approves  it  Their  judgment  approves  it  Their  taste 
approves  it  Their  moral  sentiments  approve  it  And  yet,  when  they 
ask  themselves,  "How  shall  I  practice  itt"  they  fall  off  instantly,  and 
say,  "  It  is  not  possible  for  me.    I  never  can  do  it  in  the  world." 

Take  gentleness.  Here  is  a  great  rude-footed,  coarse-handed  man, 
gruff  and  impetuous,  and  careless  of  everybody,  who  sits  and  hears  a 
discourse  on  the  duty  of  being  gentle ;  and  as  the  various  figures  and 
illustrations  are  presented,  he  says,  "  Oh,  how  beautiful  it  is  to  be 
gentle  I"  But  the  moment  he  gets  out  of  the  church,  he  thinks,  "  The 
idea  of  my  being  gentle  I  I  gentle?  Z gentle  ?  Somebody  else  must 
do  that  part  of  religion.  I  never  can.  It  is  not  my  nature  to  be 
gentle." 

Men  have  an  ideal  of  what  is  right ;  and  they  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  realization  somewhere ;  but  they  do  not  think  they  are 
called  to  that  thing.     They  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  them. 

There  are  avaridons  men,  J  suppose,  to  whom,  on  heaiing  a  dis- 
course on  benevolence  in  a  church,  it  really  shines,  and  who  say,  "  Oh, 
this  benevolence,  though  it  is  well  nigh  impossible — ^how  beautiful  it 
is  1"    But  when  it  begins  to  come  home  to  them,  and  the  question  is. 
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*^  Will  yon,  from  this  time  forth,  order  your  life  according  to  the  law 
of  beneYolence  ?"  they  fall  off  from  that,  and  say,  ^'I  cannot;  it  is 
impoBsible."  And  if  Christ  were  present,  and  such  men  were  under 
the  influence  of  his  teaching,  they  would  tmn  to  Him  and  say,  '^  Lord, 
if  this  is  true,  it  is  true,  and  I  must  conform  to  it ;  but  you  must  increase 
my  faith.  I  must  have  some  higher  power.  I  cannot  do  it  without" 
And  Christ  would  encowage  them,  and  say  (not  rebukingly,  as  it  seems 
in  the  letter,  but  very  comfortingly),  ^'  Do  not  think  it  is  so  hard.  It 
is  difficult,  but  not  so  difficult  as  you  suppose.  Do  not  think  it  to  be 
so  impossible  that  I  must  work  a  miracle  for  you  before  you  can  accom- 
plish it"  K  you  have  faith,  if  you  rouse  up  those  spiiitual  elements 
*that  are  in  you,  if  you  biing  them  under  the  illumination  of  God*s  own 
soul,  and  they  are  inspired  by  the  divine  influence,  there  is  that  power 
m  you  by  which  you  can  subdue  all  your  lower  nature,  and  can  gain 
victories  over  eveiy  single  appetite  and  passion,  and  every  single  evil 
inclination  and  bad  habit  Let  the  better  nature  in  man  once  come 
into  communion  with  God,  and  it  is  mightier  than  the  worse  nature  in 
man,  and  can  subdue  it 

You  will  fidl  of  the  secret  and  real  spirit  of  this  passage,  if  you  do 
not  consider  its  meaning  as  not  only  an  interpretation,  but  as  an  inter- 
pretation which  is  designed  to  give  courage  and  hope  and  cheer  to 
those  who  desire  to  break  away  from  bad  tendencies  and  traits,  and  to 
rise,  by  a  true  growth,  into  the  higher  forms  of  Chiistian  experience. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  the  practical  aspect  of  this  matter.  When  n 
strong  nature  is  snatched  from  worldliness,  and  begins  to  live  a  Chris- 
tian life,  what  are  the  elements  of  his  experience,  reduced  to  some  soil 
of  philosophical  expi*ession  ? 

First,  the  soul  is  brought  into  the  conscious  presence,  and  .under 
the  recognized  power,  of  the  divine  natui'e.  This  is  with  more  or  less 
distinctness  in  difi*erent  individuals. 

Consider  how  men  are  brought  to  a  religious  life.  One  man  has 
been  a  veiy  worldly  and  cai*eless  man,  untD,  in  the  universal  whirl  of 
aflairs,  a  slap  of  banki*uptcy,  like  the  stroke  of  waves  against  the  side 
of  a  ship,  smashes  into  his  conc^ems,  and  he  founders.  He  saves  himself, 
but  all  his  property  goes  to  the  bottom.  And  there  he  is,  humbled, 
crushed,  mortified.  And  it  is  a  very  solemn  thing  to  hina.  But  he 
never  had  any  preaching  before  that  gave  liim  such  a  8en«e  of  the 
unsatisfactoriness  of  this  life.  He  never  before  got  a  realizing  sense 
of  what  a  poor  place  the  world  was.  He  thought,  "  Let  us  build  " — 
three  tabernacles?  Yes,  "thi-ee  hundi'ed  tabernacles.  This  is  the  place 
for  me."  I  have  heard  men  say,  "  This  world  is  good  enough  for  me ; 
I  do  not  want  any  better  world  " — ^till  they  came  into  great  struggles 
4&nd  straits.    Then  they  began  to  think  that  the  world  was  not  enough. 
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And  if  Bach  men  have  had  the  advantage  of  Christian  instraction,  yon 
will  frequently  see  them,  without  ostentation,  slide  into  the  chm^cL 
They  have  not  had  a  veiy  strong  experience ;  but  they  say,  "I  have 
been  living  wrong,  I  have  been  living  for  wrong  objects,  and  I  am 
going  to  live  a  religious  life."  They  do  not  know  exactly  what  that 
means ;  but  they  disappear  from  the  vrorld,  as  it  were,  and  reappear  in 
the  church,  and  begin  to  live  a  better  life — though  they  have  not  found 
out  all  the  meaning  of  it. 

Another  man  was  living  very  prosperously  and  happily.  The  foun- 
tain of  his  joy  was  in  his  companion ;  and  God  took  her ;  and  he  knew 
no  other  way  of  joy.  He  settled  himself  to  life  and  to  business,  and 
said,  ''I  can  open  no  new  fountain.*'  And  the  world  was  companionless 
and  solitary  to  his  inward  nature.  Outwardly  it  was  companionable 
enough  ;  but  for  his  own  peculiar  personal  selt^  that  had  lived  and  fed 
upon  angel's  food,  nothing  remained  when  the  angel  left  And  he 
said  to  himself,  ''If  there  is  anything  in  religion,  now  is  the  time  for 
me  to  try  it."    And  so  that  man  entered  upon  a  religious  life. 

Another  man  had  no  companion,  but  he  had  a  little  child.  He 
had  lived  an  unhappy  life  in  his  household;  and  by-and-by  Death, 
which  is  the  gi'eat  divorcer,  and  has  a  right  to  divorce,  took  away 
his  companion  and  hii^  trouble,  but  left  a  dear  child,  into  which 
he  poured  the  whole  of  his  heart  and  nature.  That  little  gui  was 
everjrthing  to  him.  She  was  his  morning  star — ^for  he  waked  to  think 
of  her  before  any  other  one,  and  to  frolic  with  her,  and  chat  and  prat- 
tle with  her.  And  his  last  thought,  as  he  left  the  house,  was  of  her. 
And  now  and  then  she  gleamed  into  his  thoughts  all  day  long  in  his 
business.  And  when  the  evening  came,  she  was  his  bright  evening 
star.  And  when  he  went  home  at  night,  and  she  greeted  him  at  the 
door,  he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  inwardly  thanked  God. 

She  sickened ;  and  he  said  to  God,  "  Kill  me,  but  spai*e  the  child !" 
And  God  took  ttie  child.  And  he  said,  "I  have  nothing  left."  He 
lay  before  God  as  the  flax  lies  before  the  flail,  and  said,  "  Strike ! 
strike !  I  am  dead.  I  am  cut  up  from  the  roots.  Strike  I"  He  would 
have  died  if  he  could,  but  he  could  not  Nobody  can  die  that  wants 
to.  It  is  folks  who  want  to  live  that  die,  apparently.  And  finding 
that  he  could  not  die,  by-and-by  he  got  up  and  crept  into  life  again, 
and  said,  "  What  do  I  care  whether  I  make  or  lose  t"  He  had  no 
longer  any  motive  for  laying  up  property.  And  so  he  said,  "  If  there 
is  anything  in  religion,  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  it.  I  shall  die  if  I  do 
not  have  something."  And  he  gets  religion  to  fill  the  great  void  and 
vacuum  in  his  soul. 

Others  come  into  a  religious  life  by  the  power  of  sympathy.  They 
are  drawn  toward  it  by  pei-sonal  influence.    They  go  into  it  becavse 
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their  companions  are  going  in.  In  a  hundred  such  ways  as  these 
God's  providence  brings  people  into  the  beginnings  of  a  Chiistian  life 
But  when  a  man  has  once  come  into  it,  his  very  first  experience, 
usually,  whether  he  be  exactly  conscious  of  it  or  not,  is  the  thought 
that  he  is  brought  into  the  pi-esence  of  a  higher  Being — a  higher  Spuit — 
than  he  has  been  wont  to  think  was  near  him.  €rod  begins  to  mean 
something  to  him.  He  may  not  know  the  divine  attributes ;  he  may 
not  know  the  theological  lore  in  respect  to  the  Deity ;  but  he  begins 
to  have  through  the  day  a  certain  impression  of  God  present  with  him. 
And  it  is  a  real  operative  impression. 

This  sense  of  Grod  s  presence  is  that  which  is  the  beginning  of  £uth 
in  him.  It  opens  the  door  for  the  divine  power  to  inflame  his  soul ; 
that  is,  for  the  divine  mind  to  give  strength  and  inspiration  to  the  no- 
bler and  higher  part  of  his  mind — to  his  reason ;  to  his  whole  moral 
nature ;  to  that  which  is  the  best  and  highest  in  him.  And  no  mat- 
ter what  may  be  the  door  of  experience  through  which  he  came  into 
the  church,  no  matter  what  sort  of  an  experience  he  had  before  he 
became  a  Christian,  if  he  be  ti*ue  to  himself.  K  when  he  has  b<gim  a 
Christian  life  he  keeps  the  upper  part  of  his  nature  (his  reason,  and  his 
moral  sentiments)  open,  so  that  God*s  light  shines  down  into  him,  then 
he  has  the  beginnings  of  a  divinely  inspired-  faith ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
recognition  of  great  truths  and  forces  that  ai^  supersensuous,  and  that 
lie  in  the  direction  of  invisible  and  higher  forms  of  truth. 

By  the  enlarging,  by  the  education,  by  the  inspiration  of  a  man's 
nature,  in  this  direction,  the  beginnings  of  victory  are  planted.  And 
now,  all  the  forces  of  a  man's  natm'e,  and  all  the  foregoing  habits  of 
hiB  life,  beginning  here,  will  soon  be  so  changed  as  to  come  into  agree^ 
ment  with  his  higher  feelings,  which  will  be  excited  by  the  inshining 
of  God's  soul. 

Men  think  it  is  mysterious ;  but  it  is  not  mysteiiou&  I  can  give 
you  an  analogue  that  will  show  it  to  you  pi^ecisely— "only  the  truth  is 
far  gi'eater,  far  richer,  far  more  glorious  and  minute,  than  the  illus- 
tration. 

Take  a  person  of  some  degree  of  sensibility — a  young  woman,  for 
instance — -who  has  been  living  in  a  vicious  circle  of  people.  Her 
father  and  mother — emigrants — died  on  landing.  She  was  of  good  stock, 
and  had  strong  moral  instincts ;  but  she  was  a  vagi'aut  child,  and  was 
soon  swept  into  the  swirl  of  poverty  and  vice.  Although  too  young  to 
become  hei*self  vicious,  yet  she  learned  to  lie,  and  steal,  and  swear — 
with  a  certain  inward  compunction — ^until  by-and-by  some  kind  nature 
brought  her  out  of  the  street,  and  out  of  the  den,  and  into  the  asylum. 
And  then,  speedily,  some  childless  Christian  woman,  wanding  to  adopt 
n  child,  sees  her,  and  likes  her  face  and  make,  and  brings  her  home  to 
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iher  house.  This  is  almost  the  first  time  she  hSis  had  any  direct  com- 
merce with  real  truth  and  real  refinement ;  and  at  first  she  has  an  im* 
pulse  of  gratitude,  and  admiration,  and  wonder ;  and  in  the  main 
she  is  inspired  by  a  sense  of  gladness  and  of  thankfulness  to  her  bene- 
factress. But  as  she  lives  from  day  U>  day,  she  does  not  get  over  al^  her 
bad  tendencies.  Because  she  has  come  to  live  with  and  to  be  the 
daughter  of  this  woman,  she  does  not  get  over  the  love  of  lying,  and 
tricks,  and  dirtiness,  and  meanness,  and  littleness.  The  evil  does  not 
die  in  an  instant  from  her  nature.  Yet  there  is  the  beginning  of  that 
in  her  which  will  by-and-by  overcome  it  There  is  in  her  a  vague,  un- 
interpreted sense  of  something  higher  and  better  than  she  has  known 
befoi-e.  And  it  is  all  embodied  in  her  benefactress.  She  hears  her 
sing,  and  hears  her  talk,  and  sees  what  kindnesses  she  does  to  others, 
and  how  she  denies  herself  And  this  child,  that  has  never  been  taught 
to  do  anything  exoept  from  a  selfish  motive,  that  has  lived  where  men 
were  like  so  many  animals,  clawing  and  pawing  for  themselves,  sees 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  kindness  on  principle,  and  kindness  that  is 
done  at  the  expense  of  one's  own  wishes.  The  infei^nce  of  these  things 
works  more  and  more  on  the  better  part  of  her  nature ;  and  she  begins 
to  take  hold  of  herself,  and  to  wi*estle  with  her  own  bad  tendencies. 
And  if  she  be,  as  I  have  supposed  her  to  be,  a  child  of  strong  original 
moral  nature,  she  will,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  be  almost  free  from  the 
taint  of  corruption ;  almost  free  from  deceits ;  almost  free  from  vices. 
And  it  will  be  the  expulsive  power  of  new  love  in  her  soul  that  will 
have  driven  out  all  this  vermin  brood  of  passions.  As  long  as  she  is 
in  the  presence  of  this  benefactress,  she  will  feel  streaming  in  upon  her 
nature  those  influences  which  wake  up  her  higher  faculties,  and  give 
them  pow'er  over  her  lower  faculties. 

When  men  are  brought  into  the  Christian  life,  and  they  begin  to 
come  into  communion  with  God,  the  higher  part  of  their  nature  i*e- 
ceives  such  a  stimulus  that  it  has  power  to  dominate  the  lower  part — 
to  conti'ol  pride ;  to  hold  in  restraint  deceits ;  to  make  men  gentle,  and 
mild,  and  sweet,  and  foi*giving,  and  noble,  and  ennobling.  The  direct 
infiuence  which  the  spirit  of  God  has  upon  the  human  soul,  is  to  develop 
the  good  and  expel  the  evil  tendencies  that  are  in  it 

There  will,  then,  follow  from  this  beginning  of  a  divine  life  in  the 
soul,  the  suppression  of  many  deeds ;  the  modification  of  bad  habits ; 
the  restraint  of  inclinations  respecting  the  relations  and  interests  and 
uses  of  different  parts  of  the  mind.  There  are  too  many  of  them  to 
mention  now.     They  are  innumerable,  as  it  were. 

There  will  be  a  change  in  our  outward  conformities  to  society;  to 
institutions;  to  new  duties.  There  will  be  the  acceptance  of  standards 
of  moralitf  which  before  we  have  not  accepted.    There  will  be  the  lay- 
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ing  aside  of  this  and  that  sin  which  were  before  itfcogniz^  as  sins,  but 
were  yet  peimitted. 

But  important  as  these  things  are,  they  are  but  auxiliaries.  There 
is  this  one  work  which  the  new  life  begins  to  accomplish — namely,  the 
readjustment  of  the  forces  of  the  soul.  It  changes  the  emphasis.  It 
changes  the  point  of  power.  It  determines  whether  the  soul  shall,  with 
all  its  forces,  work  downward  towai'd  the  selfish  and  sensuous,  or 
whether  by  the  force  that  there  is  in  the  lower  nature,  it  shall  work 
upward  towai'd  the  spuitual  and  the  love  element — toward  purity  and 
duty. 

For,  the  entrance  of  God's  spirit  into  the  sonl,  the  regenerating 
process^  as  it  is  called,  the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  does  not  destroy 
nor  eradicate  any  constitutional  element  When  the  doctor  says,  "You 
have  been  all  running  down,  but  I  will  take  you  in  hand  and  restore 
you;  1  will  renovate  you  and  make  you  just  as  good  as  new ;  you  will 
be  a  new  man  when  you  have  gone  through  the  course  that  I  shall  pre- 
scribe for  you,"  he  does  not  mean  that  you  will  have  any  other  legs  and 
hands,  or  any  other  organs.  He  simply  means  that  they  will  be  so  re- 
*  paii-ed  and  regulated  that  it  will  be  as  if  they  were  new.  And  when  it 
is  said  that  a  man  shall  be  a  neio  creature^  it  is  not  meant  that  literally 
there  will  be  any  added  faculties  in  him,  or  that  there  will  be  any  old 
faculties  taken  out  of  him.  He  was  made  right  to  begin  w^ith.  The  mis- 
chief is  not  in  our  creation,  but  in  the  use  which  we  put  oureelves  to. 
We  use  oui-selves  badly.  And  when  we  enter  upon  a  Christian  life,  it  is 
a  life  which  teaches  us  to  use  every  faculty  in  omTselves  as  God  meant 
that  it  should  be  used.  There  will  be  no  change  of  any  constituent  ele- 
ment in  us.  Characters  will  change.  The  power  will  be  transferred 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  All  the  passions  of  our  animal  aud  secular 
nature  will  be  brought  into  the  sei'vice  of  love,  and  pmity  and  truth. 

But,  as  no  abstract  statement  ever  amounts  to  as  much  as  a  con- 
crete example,  consider  some  cases  which  we  have  in  the  Bible.  Take 
Peter,  for  instance.  What  a  stalwart,  impetuous  man  he  was !  Bold, 
rash,  headlong,  and  changeable,  was  he.  It  seems  at  firet  as  though  a 
man  who  is  bold  should  not  be  changeable ;  but  it  is  very  often  the 
case  that  he  is.  At  any  rate,  it  was  so  with  Peter.  .And  how,  when 
you  come  to  trace  his  life  later  on,  the  power  of  grace  had  cured  all  the 
unfavorable  tendencies  of  his  nature,  without  taking  away  his  impetu- 
osity, or  his  courage !  How  his  nature  had  been  regulated,  so  that  he  is 
said  to  have  been  in  his  later  days  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  apostles  I 

Even  more  familiarly,  we  know  the  process  in  the  case  of  John. 
He  was  one  of  those  mitable  men  that  you  see  sometimes — men  that 
are  not  boisterous ;  that  are  veiy  serene,  very  tranquil,  apparently,  but 
that,  when  you  know  them  more  intimately,  yon  find,  and  are  sm'prised 
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to  find,  are  as  quick  as' gunpowder,  and  go  off  with  a  flash.  They  are 
irritable,  although  there  is  this  exterior  softness.  John  was  the  onp 
that  disputed  as  to  which  should  be  first  He  was  ambitious.  He  was 
the  one  that,  when  they  were  going  into  a  village,  was  angry  at  the 
villagers  because  they  did  not  do  obeisance  to  the  Master,  and  prayed 
that  fire  might  be  brought  down  fix>m  heaven  to  consume  them — a 
mode  of  controversy  which  has  been  a  favorite  one  ever  since.  It 
settles  an  antagonist  very  quick  to  bum  him  up  I  Although  John 
originally  had  this  irritableness,  he  afteinvai'ds  became  the  world*s  ideal 
of  gentleness,  and  sweetness,  and  love.  What  a  transformation  that 
was,  from  the  angry  burning  John,  of  the  earlier  period  of  his  life,  to 
that  inspired  John,  of  which  the  world  has  never  heard  enough,  and  is 
likely  to  never  tu*e  of  hearing. 

The  life  of  Paul  was  still  more  open  before  us.  He  was  naturally 
•a  leader — and  as  much  so  after  his  conversion  as  before.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  that  go  ahead,  not  because  they  are  ambitious,  but  be- 
cause they  cannot  help  themselves,  any  more  than  cork  or  wood  can 
help  coming  to  the  surface  of  water.  Some  men  lead  because  they  are 
made  to  lead,  preeminently.  And  Paul  was  such  a  man.  He  was  a 
man  of  immense  conscience,  immense  pride,  and  immense  combative- 
ness.  He  was  conveited.  His  conscience  did  not  diminish ;  his  pride 
did  not  shrink ;  his  combativeness  did  not  flow  out  All  those  gi*eat 
elements  i*emained  in  him.  Before  he  was  converted,  his  conscience 
worked  with  the  malign  feelings.  Afterwards,  his  conscience  worked 
with  the  benevolent  feelings.  Before  he  was  converted,  his  pride 
worked  for  selfishness.  After  he  was  converted  his  pride  worked  for 
benevolence.  Before  he  was  converted,  his  combativeness  worked  for 
cruelty.     After  he  was  converted,  it  worked  for  zeal. 

Look  at  his  own  description  of  himself.     He  says,  in  Acts,  the 

twentieth  chapter,  beginning  with  the  ninth  verse, 

<*  I  Terilj  thought  with  rajself  that  I  ought  to  do  many  things  oontraiy  to  the  aame 
of  Jesus  of  Nasareth.    Which  thing  I  also  did." 

I  will  wan'ant  it     He  never  thought  he  ought  to  do  a  thing  that 

he  did  not  try  to  do  it 

<(  And  many  of  the  saints  did  I  shut  up  in  prison,  having  reeeived  authority  from  the 
chief  priests;  and*  when  they  were  put  to  death  I  gave  my  yoice  against  them.  And  I 
punished  them  oft  in  every  synagogue,  and  com  polled  them  to  blaspheme  ;  and  being 
exceedingly  mad  against  them,  1  persecuted  them  even  unto  strange  cities." 

Such  was  Paul  before  he  was  converted,  according  to  his  o^  de- 
scription of  himself.  Now  hear  Paul  give  an  account  of  him«elf  af- 
terwards, when  he  told  what  he  did  as  a  Chiistian,  as  contained  in  the 

second  chapter  of  1st  Thessolonians,  beginning  with  the  seventh  verse: 

**  We  were  gpn tie  among  yon,  even  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  children:  so  being 
affectionately  desirous  of  you,  we  were  willing  to  have  imparted  unto  you,  not  the  gospel 
of  God  only,  bat  also  our  owi^  souls,  because  ye  \i^^  dear  unto  us.    For  ye  remember, 
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brethren,  oar  labor  and  travail ;  for  the  laboring  night  and  da^,  became  tre  woold  not 
be  chargeable  unto  any  of  jon,  we  preached  unto  70a  the  gospel  of  God.  Ye  are  wi(* 
noBseB,  and  God,  also,  how  holily,  and  J|8tl7,  and  nnblameably  we  behaTed  omaelvea 
among  you  that  belioTe;  as  ye  know  how  we  exhorted,  and  conaforted,  and  charged  ereiy 
one  of  you,  as  a  father  doth  hli  children,  that  ye  wcteld  walk  worthy  of  God." 

Now,  in  both  cases  he  was  doing  the  same  thing.  When  he  went 
to  Damascus,  he  was  attempting  to  promote  reli^on.  He  was  putting 
down  the  disciples  of  Christ  in  order  to  make  them  conform  to  w^hat 
he  believed  to  be  God's  service.  And  afterwards,  when  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  worked  to  build  it  up,  he  had 
precisely  the  same  end  in  view.  But  now  he  was  working  with  the 
other  end  of  his  mind.  At  first  it  was  pride  and  conscience  acting 
with  the  malign  feelings.  Afterwards,  it  was  pride  and  conscience  act- 
ing with  the  benign  feelings.  And  his  earlier  self  and  his  later  self 
were  perfectly  antagonistia  His  unconverted  nature  was  antithetical 
to  his  converted  nature;  The  spirit  of  love  developed  itself  into  as- 
cendancy ;  but  ccnscicnce  was  strong  as  ever.  It  was  then  justice  and 
truth,  whereas,  before,  it  had  been  en*or  and  cruelty;  and  honor  and 
equity  never  had  a  more  noble  exponent  than  Paul  after  his  conversion. 
All  his  life  he  was  using  precisely  the  same  £iculties ;  but  in  one  case 
he  used  them  in  direction  of  love,  and'  in  the  other  case  he  used  them 
in  the  direction  of  self 

Paul  was  so  proud,  in  the  early  period  of  his  life  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous lor  one  to  oppose  him.  Aft;ei*wards  he  was  just  as  proud ;  but 
now  his  pride  was  self-respect  It  was  a  pride  directed  and  leavened 
by  love ;  it  was  a  pride  working  for  love,  as  well  as  in  the  spirit  of 
lova  There  is  not  in  literature  another  instance  of  such  superlative 
egotism,  such  superb  egotism,  such  acceptable  egotism,  as  there  is  in 
PauVs  writings.  He  never  sees  a  person,  or  meets  an  experience,  or 
thinks  a  thought,  that  he  does  not  tell  you  how  he  felt  about  it  It  is 
"  I,"  and  "  I,"  and  "  I,"  right  straight  through  from  beginning  to  end. 
c^y  That  which  made  him  so  despotic  and  intoleiy^nt  befoi*e  his  conversion, 
and  afterwards  so  sympathetic  and  gentle,  was  his  intense  J-ness,  And 
when  he  identified  himself  with  the  truth  of  God,  he,  as  it  were,  took 
the  whole  of  it  into  his  personality.  So  that  the  same  pride  which 
characterized  him  before  his  conversion  characterized  him  afterwarda 
It  was  not  destroyed  when  his  naturo  was  changed.  The  difterence 
was  that  in  one  case  it  worked  malignly,  and  in  the  other  benignly. 

When,  therefore,  a  man  enters  into  a  Christian  life,  not  only  doets 
he  come  into  communion  with  God,  but  his  nature  is  newly  directed. 
Hp  begins  to  make  the  upper,  the  truly  spiritual,  the  love-bearing  ele- 
ments in  him  dominate  over  the  others.  No  man  can  change  his  fac- 
ulties, any  more  than  he  can  change  his  bodily  organization ;  and  yet, 
his  disposition  may  be  changed !     Every  single  wrong  element  in  a 
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man  may  be  Bubdaed ;  but  it  requiies  that  he  should  be  in  earnest^  and 
use  the  right  influences.  There  is  not  one  single  sin  that  a  man  can- 
not break  away  from.  There  is  not  one  single  evil,  habit  that  a  man 
cannot  correct  There  is  not  one  single  perversion  of  a  man  s  nature 
that  he  cannot  rectify.  There  is  not  one  tendency  of  selfishness,  of 
passion,  of  lust,  or  of  avarice,  that  cannot  be  overcome. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  go  into  church  to  be  just  a 
little  better.  There  is  that  in  every  man  which,  if  he  will  only  let 
God  quicken  it — ^if  he  will  only  let  God  shed  the  vivific  influence  of 
his  Spirit  upon  it — ^is  competent  to  give  him  complete  possession  of 
himself  in  righteousness.  It  may  be  veiy  hard  for  a  lazy  man  to  be- 
come active ;  but  he  can  do  it.  It  may  be  very  hard  for  a  proud  man 
to  become  humble ;  but  he  can  do  it.  It  may  be  very  hard  for  a  selfish 
man  to  become  truly  benevolent ;  but  he  can  do  it  It  may  be  very 
hard  for  a  sly  man  to  become  open  and  frank ;  but  he  can  do  it  it  may 
be  very  hard  for  an  insincere  man,  full  of  appearances  ^d  specious 
conduct,  to  become  sincere  and  straight  forward ;  but  he  can  do  it  It 
may  be  very  hard  for  a  man  who  is  critical,  sharp,  and  unchai'itable, 
and  lances  his  neighbor  o  faults  while  he  spares  his  own,  to  become  as 
considerate  of  others'  feelings  and  reputation  as  of  his  own ;  but  he  can 
do  it  You  can  do  anything.  There  is  nothing  that  is  wi'ong  in  the 
human  soul  that  cannot  be  put  right  And  you  have  the  power  to  put 
it  right,  provided  you  are  clothed  with  the  Spirit  from  above ;  provid- 
ed you  take  into  your  hands  the  implements  that  come  from  the  armory 
of  Grod.  There  is  power  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  a  perfect  victory 
over  the  flesh,  the  appetites  and  the  passions,  and  to  bring  you  into  the 
supremest  triumph  of  the  spiritual  lifa 

Let  no  man,  then,  coddle  his  faults,  and  say,  '^  I  was  made  as  I  am, 
and  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  be  an  eminent  Cbiistian.  That  is  an- 
other question — ^how  far  it  is  possible  for  you  to  be  an  eminerU  Chris- 
tian, in  the  sense  of  experiencing  original  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
bearing  into  the  world  a  new  tide  of  ideas ;  but  in  so  far  as  the  rectifica- 
tion of  your  own  nature  is  concerned,  God  has  given  you  power  to 
govern  yourself  There  b  no  man  who  wants  to  do  it  enough  to  say, 
'^  Lord,  inc]'ease  my  faith,"  that  cannot  do  it  There  are  a  gi-eat  many 
that  will  not  do  it  if  they  do  not  ask,  and  do  not  want  to ;  but  there 
are  a  great  many  men  who  will  make  shipwreck  of  their  souls  because 
they  were  never  morally  incited  to  look  toward  better  things.  They 
go  into  a  sort  of  calculation  with  themselves,  as  to  how  far  away  from 
old  sins  it  is  necessary  for  a  soul  to  go,  just  to  be  saved,  and  how  near 
to  them  one  can  go  and  yet  be  saved.  They  do  not  want  to  make  a 
total  renunciation.  There  are  a  thousand  fibi-es  yet  that  hold  them  to 
the  world. 
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CoiiBider,  here,  how  strong  that  figure  of  our  SavioTir*&  is.  I  suppoee 
most  of  you  have  neyer  taken  up  a  tree.  If  you  have,  and  it  was  of 
any  size,  you  know  that  a  ti*ee,  which  looks  as  though  it  were  one  stem 
growing  out  of  the  ground,  is  found  to  have,  the  moment  you  undertake 
to  transplant  it,  five  hundred  stems  under  gi-ound.  Here  is  one  great 
root,  that  you  never  knew  anything  about,  by  which  it  anchors  itself; 
and  there  is  another  there ;  and  thei*e  is  another  yonder.  You  take  off 
the  ground  and  cut  away  this  root,  and  then  shake  the  tree,  and  it 
stands  just  as  though  nothing  had  been  done.  You  remove  the  earth 
and  cut  off  that  long  anchor-root ;  and  then  you  say,  '^  Now  it  will 
come."  No,  it  will  not  come.  You  dig  again — a  little  impatient — 
with  pick  and  spade,  and  you  find  that  here  is  another  root,  and  there 
is  another  root ;  and  as  you  cut  them  off  you  say  to  yourself,  '^  Will  it 
never  come  up  t"  And  you  pull  at  it  again.  No,  it  will  not  come. 
And  you  get  quite  vexed,  and  you  have  an  opportunity  to  get  good- 
natured  again ;  for  it  does  not  come.  By  and  by  you  say,  *'  Well,  I 
will  see  what  is  the  matter  "  ;  and  with  the  pick  you  strike  under,  and 
under,  and  under,  until  all  at  once,  thumps  you  hit  a  great  tap-root 
That  sheds  new  light  on  the  subject  Here  are  all  these  surface  roots 
that  you  have  uncovered  and  out ;  and  finding  that  then  the  tree  will 
not  budge,  you  dig  far  under,  and  to  your  sui-piise  find  this  tap-root ; 
and  with  oiie  powerful,  sidelong  blow  you  cut  that  off,  and  the  tree 
falls  over,  and  the  victoiy  is  gained  I 

Now,  that  is  veiy  much  like  transplanting  a  man.  There  are  ever 
so  many  roots  that  hold  him  down.  All  the  suiface  is  full  of  them. 
They  run  great  distances  in  every  direction,  dividing,  bifurcating, 
twisting  under  stones,  and  around  all  sorts  of  obstructions.  And  when 
all  these  surface  roots  have  been  cut  he  is  not  half  ready  to  transplant 
You  must  dig  under  and  under,  till  you  come  to  the  tap-ix>ot,  that  was 
far  out  of  sight,  and  that  nobody  suspected,  and  cut  that ;  and  then 
you  can  transplant  the  man. 

The  Lord  says,  ^'  K  you  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  yon 
can  say  to  this  sycamine-tree,  Be  thou  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and 
cast  into  the  sea."  Hard  as  it  is  to  transplant  the  tree  of  your  soul, 
difficult  as  it  is  to  sever  the  roots  that  hold  it  down,  the  Master  says, 
"  There  is  power  to  do  it"  However  many  faults  you  may  have,  that 
branch  then*  roots  out  in  every  direction,  and  difficult  as  it  is  to  trans- 
plant them  by  the  ordinaiy  instrumentalities;  nevertheless,  faith  in  the 
soul  will  give  you  power  to  pluck  them  up  by  the  roots,  and  cast  them 
from  you,  or  transplant  them  to  better  soil,  where  they  will  grow  to  a 
better  purpose. 

And  no  man  who  is  entering  the  precincts  of  a  higher  life ;  no  man 
who  is  drawing  near  to  the  twilight  of  his  true  manhood ;  no  man  who 
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begins  to  know  that  he  is  a  son  of  God,  and  begins  to  hear  voices  whose 
meaning  he  can  scarcely  discern,  and  begins  to  recognize  the  call  of 
God,  and  to  respond  to  that  call  by  beginning  to  live  in  obedience  to 
his  higher  instead  of  his  lower  nature — ^no  such  man  ought  to  say,  ^^  I 
can  be  a  Christian  a  little  w^y.'*  My  brother,  you  can  be  a  Christian 
dU  the  way.  Thei*e  is  nothing  in  you  that,  if  you  have  started  on  the 
Christian  course,  is  so  bad  that  you  cannot  overcome  it  by  the  grace  of 
God,  It  is  your  privilege  to  receive  power  from  on  high  that  shall 
give  your  will  such  fiimness,  and  your  judgment  such  directness,  and 
your  moral  feelings  such  predominance,  that  you  shall  be  able  to  over- 
come any  passion  or  appetite.  Whatever  may  be  your  sin,  whatever 
may  be  your  lust,  whatever  may  be  your  vice,  it  is  in  your  power  to 
correct  it  No  man  should  in  a  cowardly  way  enter  upon  a  Christian 
life,  saying,  '^  I  can  do  some  things,  and  I  can  live  better  than  I  have 
been  living."  You  can  live  victoriously.  God  gives  you  the  power — 
and  he  will  refresh  and  invigorate  that  power  in  every  man's  soul — to 
overcome  every  snare,  every  delusion,  every  passion  and  appetite,  every- 
thing that  is  wrong  in  you,  and  to  become  perfectly  victorious. 

I  preach,  not  simply  a  free  gospel,  but  a  victorioua  gospel.  I  preach 
a  gospel  that  has  been  frill  of  victories  and  noble  achievements,  but  that 
has  not  yet  begun  to  show  what  its  ftiU  power  and  what  all  its  fiTiits  of 
victoiy  are  to  be.  No  one,  then,  who  has  been  trying  to  overcome  his 
faults,  need  despair. 

I  have  a  door  with  a  patent  lock,  which  was  designed  to  keep 
burglars  out,  and  liihich  I  know  will,  because  it  keeps  the  owner  out  a 
good  deal  of  die  time !  I  go  and  put  in  the  key,  and  push,  and  wait 
for  the  bolt  to  fly  back  with  a  click — ^for  only  when  that  is  heard  is  it 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  open  the  door ;  but  it  does  not  come.  The 
door  now  and  then  has  the  sulks ;  and  I  have  sometimes  stood,  and 
stood,  and  stood,  working  at  that  lock.  There  was  no  help  for  it  It 
was  a  choice  between  staying  out  and  opening  that  door.  I  have  had  to 
try  perhaps  twenty  times  before  I  could  just  exactly  hit  that  little  slide 
inside.  And  I  have  taken  hold  of  the  handle,  and  pushed,  and  pushed, 
and  pushed,  and  said,  '^  I  am  bound  to  get  in ;  I  must  get  in ;  I  voiLl 
get  in.**  And  after  infinite  attempts,  at  last  I  hear  the  welcome  click. 
If  I  had  given  up  after  a  few  trials,  I  might  have  found  my  lodging 
where  I  could ;  but  I  said  to  the  door,  "  You  have  got  to  come  open : 
you  shaU  come  open ;"  and  I  did  get  it  open,  and  got  in. 

Did  you  ever  lose  the  key  to  a  trunk  or  drawer,  and  go  round  and 
borrow  keys  of  your  friends  to  open  it  with  t  And  have  you  failed  to 
find  one  that  would  unlock  it?  And  have  you  said,  ''I  must  get  it 
open*  My  money  is  in  there,  and  I  will  pick  the  lock,  or  break  it,  if  I 
cannot  do  any  better  t" 
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Oh  I  if  in  the  soul  lihere  was  the  same  diligence ;  if  yon  came  up 
to  a  virtue  and  said,  '^I  know  it  is  in  here,  and  it  shall  come  out ;  I 
will  try  this  key,  and  that,  and  I.  will  not  be  baffled ;  and  I  will  bring 
in  this  one,  and  that  one,  and  the  other  one,  to  help  me ;  and  if  there  is 
no  other  way  I  will  play  burglar — ^for  it  has  got  to  come  out;"  your 
success  in  right  living  would  be  certain.  I>id  you  ever  see  a  drawer 
that  did  not  come  open  when  you  went  to  it  with  such  determination  t 

But  suppose  you  had  sat  down  before  your  bureau,  and  said,  ^'  l>o 
come  out  drawer— ^2e6»e  come  out  1"  You  would  have  acted  as  Chris- 
tians do  when  they  stand  before  virtues  and  graces,  and  say,  ^'  I  wish 
I  was  humble."  No,  you  do  not  wish  you  wer^  humble  either !  "I 
wish  I  could  get  over  my  self-indulgence.  I  sometimes  think  I  will." 
Is  that  the  way  the  man  talks  who  is  pursuing  a  Christian  life  ?  Is 
that  the  meaning  of  "  Strive  (agonize)  to  enter  in  "t 

K  there  is  anything  in  this  world  that  is  worth  having,  it  is  a  nobler 
virtue  than  you  have  now ;  it  is  liberty  in  the  better  part  of  your  soul ; 
it  is  dominion  over  those  thingg  which  are  sensuous,  wicked,  devilish, 
in  your  nature.  And  if  you  sought  for  these  things  as  you  seek  for 
hid  treasure,  or  for  treasure  that  is  lost,  you  would  be  sure  to  obtain 
them. 

A  man  has  lost  a  title-deed,  or  some  paper  that  would  decide  a  suit 
in  his  favor,  rather  than  against  him.  And  with  what  alacrity  does  he 
search  for  it  I  How  does  he  go  through  the  house  inquest  of  it!  ^'My 
dear,  have  you  seen  that  roll  of  paper  with  a  great  red  seal  on  it  ?" 
"What  was  it?  A  newspaper!"  "No,  not  not  a  newspaper.  I 
shall  lose  a  suit  if  I  cannot  find  it"  And  she  searches  in  every  draw^, 
and  every  trunk,  and  every  closet,  and  even  under  the  carpets.  Both 
of  them  search  night  and  day,  going  over  the  same  places  twenty  times, 
saying,  "  Maybe  I  did  not  look  thoroughly."  And  they  cannot  give  it 
up.  They  wonder  what  on  earth  has  become  of  that  paper.  "  Those 
servants  are  always  doing  some  mischief — ^is  it  possible  that  they  have 
earned  it  off!"  The  man  almost  cries,  he  ^ wants  it  so  much.  He  vnU 
have  it,  so  much  depends  upon  it  And  at  last  he  finds  it,  and  he 
says,  "  I  would  rather  have  had  my  house  burned,  than  not  to  have 
found  this  paper." 

Now,  when  men  search  for  victorious  virtues  in  their  souls,  as  they 
would  search  for  an  important  legal  document,  do  you  suppose  they 
will  be  saying,  "Perhaps  others  may  be  able  to  live  a  good  Christian 
life,  but  I  cannot"  t  You  can.  And  when  you  want  ti^e  religioi! : 
when  your  soul  hungers  for  it,  you  will  fibad  it  When  you  ciy  out  for 
God,  he  will  cry  out  for  you.  There  was  never  a  heart  homesick  for 
heaven,  that  heaven  was  not  homesick  for  it  Never  did  a  soul  long 
for  God,  that  God  did  not  long  for  that  soul.    And  there  is  not  one 
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thing  that  you  need — not  one  single  victory  oyer  wrong ;  not  one  sin- 
gle virtue ;  not  one  single  triumph  of  a  better  desire  over  a  baser  one — 
that  if  you  put  into  it  faith,  Christ  does  not  say  to  you,  "  If  you  have 
as  much  as  a  grain  of  mustard-^eed,  you  shall  pluck  out  the  worst 
thing,  and  cast  it  into  the  sea." 

Oh,  blessed  promise !  oh,  sweet  revelation  of  trath  I  oh,  divine 
and  ever-to-be-adored  declaration  of  mercy !  that  there  is  stored  in  every 
one  that  victorious  power  by  which  we  ai'e  able  to  subdue  the  enemy 
that  is  in  us,  and  put  down  the  animal,  and  rise  into  the  spiritual,  and 
become  worthy  to  be  called  the  children  of  God. 

Have  you  tried  this.  Christian  brethren  t  Abandon  all  half-way 
measures,  and  try  it  heartily,  earnestly,  thoroughly.  Speak  to  your 
children,  and  comfort  them,  and  show  them  the  way  to  these  victories. 
Speak  to  those  who  are  just  beginning  a  Christian  life,  and  encom*age 
them  to  persevere. 

I  know  it  is  hard  to  turn  a  life  that  is  misdirected  into  right  chan- 
nels ;  I  know  it  is  hard  to  change  wrong  feeling  to  right  feeling ;  but 
it  can  be  done.  And  the  victory  will  pay  for  the  struggle.  Not  those 
victories  which  come  easiest-  are  most  sweet  to  us. 

When  through  the  battle,  through  the  night  and  its  watches, 
through  marches  over  stream  and  through  morass,  and  through  loss 
upon  loss,  Sheiman  at  last  saw  glimmeiing  the  spires  of  the  far  off  city 
on  the  Gulf,  do  you  not  think  all  the  toil  and  labor  of  the  great  way 
was  repaid  by  that  one  single  first  sight  t  The  march  and  the  battle 
were  behind  him.  The  hardship  was  over,  and  the  victory  was  in  his 
hand. 

When  we  draw  near  to  that  other  and  better  dty  whose  bright 
domes  flash  God's  eternal  light,  and  over  whose  battlements  come 
sweet  voices  to  us  to-day,  saying,  "Come— come,"  one  single  look, 
one  waft  of  its  perfume,  one  echo  of  its  joy,  will  repay  us  for  every 
tear,  for  every  sorrow,  and  for  every  discouragement 

Then  gird  up  your  loins,  dear  brethren.  Take  a  new  lease  of  life. 
Form  a  higher  purpose  for  the  future.  Have  more  courage — not  cour- 
age which  comes  from  a  consciousness  of  your  own  strength,  but  that 
courage  which  comes  firom  the  certainty  that  "  it  is  God  which  worketh 
in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  Oh,  children 
of  the  living  God,  my  Father's  children,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  heirs 
with  me  to  an  eternal  inheritance!  let  us  take  hold  of  hands  to- 
day, with  a  new  covenant,  with  new  sweetness  of  love  and  joy,  and 
begin  to  live  for  the  heavenly  land* 
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We  rejoice  that-  we  walk  in  no  strange  way  when  we  seek  thee,  our  Father.  Kot  so 
Ikmiliar  to  oar  footsteps  was  onr  father's  house  on  earth  as  now  to  our  feet  is  our 
Father's  house  in  heaven.  We  haye  sought  thee  through  storms  and  through  sunshine. 
We  have  sought  thee  through  sorro  v  and  through  joy.  We  have  sought  thee  in  weak- 
ness and  in  strength.  And  thou  hast  never  been  shut  off  from  us.  When  thou  didst 
bide  thy  face,  it  was  only  as  we  sometimes  hide  our  face  from  our  children  that  they 
may  be  the  happier  in  our  coming  again.  Thou  nast  dealt  with  us  very  tenderly.  Thy 
providences  hare  been  veiy  geotle.  The  things  which  we  have  monmed  wo  have  not 
understood;  and  that  which  seemed  as  rudeness  to  us  was  no  rudeuess  but  mercy.  For 
thou  dost  work  by  light  and  by  darkness  alike.  Joys  and  sorrows  are  both  the  elements 
of  love  and  mercy  in  thine  hand.  Thou  dost  mingle  affairs  so  as  to  work  out  in  us  i 
noble  manhood.  It  is  not  to  bless  us  now  but  to  bless  us  forever,  that  thou  art  workiug 
in  us.  It  is  not  to  make  us  happy  but  to  make  us  s^  good  that  we  cannot  but  be  happy. 
And  thou  art  preparing  for  to-morrow  by  sacrificing  to-day.  Thou  art  eternally  work- 
ing the  best  things  for  the  best  ends.  Thou  art  rearing  us  out  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  bringing  us  through  manhood  into  the  sonship  of  God,  and  prepariog  to  exalt  us 
into  the  spiritual  realm,  and  to  make  us  worthy  of  crowns  and  of  sceptres  and  of  thrones 
and  of  liberty  and  dominion  forever  and  fbrever.  Rebuke  in  us,  therefore,  O  thou  benefi- 
cent Father,  all  vulgarity,  all  groveling  dispositions,  all  pride,  all  self-indulgence.  We 
confess  that  we  sin  by  selfishness,  and  by  every  evil  passion.  We  confess  that  we  are 
continually  prone  to  revert  to  earth,  and  to  find  our  Joy  in  things  sensnons.  We  confess 
that  every  single  day  we  disturb  the  harmony  and  purity  of  our  souls.  Every  single 
day  we  need  thee,  both  for  patience,'and  for  strength,  and  for  forgiveness,  and  tor  cleans- 
ing, and  for  inspiration,  yea,  and  for  hope.  We  are  most  bold  in  audacity  at  times,  and 
thrust  ourselves  into  great  trouble;  and  then  straightway  wo  repent,  and  are /utterly  dis- 
couraged and  desponding,  and  are  disposed  to  cast  away  our  hope,  and  to  oeaso  evexy 
endeavor  for  a  better  life.  We  need  thee,  O  Lord,  on  both  sides — above  us  and  beneath 
us,  before  us  and  behind  us,  to  be  all  to  us — ^to  be  all  in  all. 

We  rejoice  that  thou  art,  and  hast  been,  gentle  and  loving;  and  that  thou  bast  taken 
thy  veiy  titles  firom  the  universality  and  continuance  of  thy  gentlenees  and  love.  And 
we  pray  that  we  may  be,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  led  to  repentance,  and  by  the  gentleness 
of  Christ  persuaded  to  a  nobler  life. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  this  morning,  the  ministratioii  of  thy 
mercy,  adapted  to  the  special  wants  of  each  one  in  thy  presence—to  the  wants  of  the 
young,  and  to  the  wants  of  the  old  ;  to  the  wants  df  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of 
vehement  struggles,  and  to  the  wants  of  those  who  are  outcast,  and  who  require  divine 
help;  to  the  wants  of  all  that  are  m  danger  of  seir-indalgcnce.  Grant  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  sinfulness  of  their  hearts  may  keep  none  ftom  the  confidence  of  thy  love  this 
morning.  May  every  one  have  the  aweet  assurance  that  God  is  interested  in  him,  and 
that  God  loves  him,  and  that  God  is  drawing  him,  and  is  overcoming  siu  in  him,  and 
healing  the  desire  of  sin  in  him.  And  may  every  one  be  disposed  to  come  back  to  the 
best  Friend  that  even  sin  has  in  the  soul.  Grant  that  cveiy  one  mzj  remember  that  for 
him,  while  yet  an  enemy,  thou  didst  giee  thy  Son,  and  that  Josus  died.  And  we  pray 
that  there  may  be  hope,  not  to  presume  in  sin,  but  to  assail  the  mightiest  sin,  and  to 
break  it  by  the  power  which  God  shall  give  to  us. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  those  who  are  in  responsibility  for  others,  ruling  over 
them  in  the  household,  or  i^i  any  of  the  avocations  of  life,  may  be  like  thee.  May  they 
be  to  those  that  are  under  them,  what  thou  art  to  them-i-as  generous;  as  gentle;  as  for- 
bearing; as  patient i  as  disinterestedly  seeking  their  welfare. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  we  may  be  diligent  in  bi^iness,  and  yet  fervent  in  spirit^ 
serving  the  Lord;  doing  with  our  might  what  our  hands  find  to  do;  remembering  that 
the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work,  and  that  what  we  do  we  must  do  pn  sently. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  those  who  are  young,  and  are  entcr- 
ng  upon  life,  may  enter  with  a  more  resolute  and  virtuous  manhood  than  those  who  hare 
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preceded  them.  Maj  there  be  none  vho  shall  enter  upon  life  as  npon  a  plajgronnd,  to 
seek  there  their  own  amusement  and  enjoyment.  Maj  erery  one  remember  his  calHng. 
May  everj  one  put  high  before  him  the  great  enterprises  and  dntles  of  life.  Maj  aH 
gird  np  their  loins;  and,  beoanse  thef  are  young  and  strong,  may  they  go  forward  in  the 
servioo  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  those  who  are  in  darkness— for  there  are 
many  upon  whom  thy  hand  has  rested  heavily.  Comfort  their  sorrows.  Grant  that 
bereavements  may  not  betray  their  confidence  in  thee.  The  more  they  sufferi  the  nearer 
may  they  pre^s  to  the  all^sympathinng  heart  of  Qod.  Draw  near  to  any  that  are  friend- 
less and  in  perplexity;  to  any  that  are  oyermatched  by  their  struggles  in  life;  to  any 
that  are  oyermaatered  by  temptation.  Bat  thou,  O  Gk>d,  art  full  of  mightiness  for  others 
as  well  as  for  thyself;  and  thou  wilt  not  suffer  them  to  be  tempted  beyond  what  they  are 
able  to  bear.  If  they  come  to  thee  ingenuonsly,  thou  wilt  open  a  door  to  them  of  escape. 
And  we  commend  the  tempted  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  succor  them.  May  they  be 
willing  to  be  succored. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  outcast,  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  wanderers — 
those  that  do  not  know  better  than  to  liye  in  hatreds,  in  strifes,  in  eveiy  eril  paasion. 
Grant  that  we  may  not  turn  inhumanly  away  from  them,  as  if  they  were  not  of  us;  as  if 
they  did  not  belong  to  our  households;  as  if  they  were  not  men  like  ourselyes;  as  if 
they  were  not  parts  of  the  great  &mily  to  which  we  belong.  Grant  that  those  who  go 
forth  especially  to  seek  them,  to  preach  to  them,  to  relieve  them  and  to  sucoor  them, 
may  themselves  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Master.  May  they  hare,  also,  the  bless- 
ing of  God  resting  upon  their  fidelity.  May  none  be  weary  in  well-doing.  May  none 
turn  back  from  well-doing  because  they  find  among  the  poor  and  needy  ingratitude, 
intractableness,  indocility,  and  all  manner  of  evil  requitings.  May  they,  too,  bear  men's 
sins  and  carry  their  sorrows,  as  Christ  bore  our  sins  and  carried  our  sorrows.  And  so 
may  they  learn  to  follow  Christ  through  good  report,  and  through  evil  report,  and  exalt 
the  conception  of  a  Christian  manhood  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

We  pray,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wilt  fill  thy  people  more  and  more  with  the  fruits  of 
righteousness.  Make  them  more  lovely.  Grant  that  men  may  behold  in  them  the  evi- 
dences of  true  religion. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless,  not  ourselves  alone,  but  all  the  Churches 
that  are  gathered  to-day  of  every  name.  Strengthen  all  that  are  called  to  speak  the 
tmth,  and  enable  them  to  speak  it  in  love.  And  may  all  that  listen  receive  seed  into 
good  and  honest  hearts.  Grant  that  the  blessing  of  God  may  go  forth  with  all  the 
,  preachers  that,  throughout  this  great  land  to-day,  are  lifting  up  their  voices  and  bearing 
testimony  of  the  truth. 

Grajt  that  all  schools,  and  all  colleges,  and  all  labors  for  eivilimtion,  may  have  thy 
blessing. 

Pour  out  thy  Spirit  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth.  If  they  have  heard  thee  calling 
in  the  heavens,  and  are  rising  up  and  blindly  following,  send  thou  guides  for  them. 
May  knowled^  prepare  the  way. 

O  Lord,  wilt  ihou  fblfill  the  promises  which  respect  the  whole  world.  Bring  down 
the  high  hills,  and  lift  up  the  valleys.  Make  the  rough  places  smooth,  and  the  crooked 
places  straight.  And  grant  that  all  the  earth  may  see  thy  salvation*  Which  we  ask  for 
Christ  Jesus  sake.    Amen, 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  word  which  we  have  spoken, 
and  make  it  a  living  word  to  every  needing  heart.  Give  power  to  thy  servants  to  preach 
it.  Give  more  poirer  to  thy  people  to  live  according  to  thy  tmth.  Bless  us  while  we 
sing  once  more;  and  go  home  with  ub;  and  at  last  bring  us  home  to  thee.  Which  we 
tsk  for  CJirist's  sake.    Amtau 


The  Peace  of  God. 


INVOCATION. 

Oar  Father,  wilt  thou  grant  ns  thai  spirit  of  light  and  of  life  and  of 
love,  which  shall  bring  forth  in  ns  all  those  gracious  affections  by*  which 
alone  wc  can  know  thee,  and  rise  into  communion  with  thee.  Help  us,  that 
we  forsdke  care,  and  sorrow,  and  worldly  thoughts,  and  come,  this  morning, 
ransomed  and  redeemed  from  the  thrall  of  secular  things,  into  the  liberty 
and  the  light  of  the  sons  of  God.  Bless  us  in  reading  thy  Word.  May  it 
be  OUTS,  and  not  thine  alone— our  Father^s  gift ;  and  may  we  appropriate  it, 
and  rejoice  in  it.  Help  us,  we  beseech  of  thee,  in  the  communion  of  prayer. 
Help  us  as  we  pray  and  rejoice  in  sacred  song.  And  may  all  the  services 
of  instruction,  and  every  office  of  devotion,  this  day,  here,  and  everywhere, 
be  diTinely  guided,  and  accepted,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen, 


THE  PEACE  OF  GOD. 


•^•^ 


"And  tii«  peaoe  of  God.  vbioh  pMMth all  nndontandUig,  ihall  keep 70^  hearti  and  ninde 
tbiongh  Christ  Jeeoa."— Phil.  IV.  7. 


•^•^ 


This  is  only  one  of  the  expressions  found  abandantlj  in  the  New 
Testament)  which  describe  the  Christian's  experience  in  the  most  at- 
tractive language,  and  contribute  to  it  elements  which  are  not  practi- 
cally to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  Christian  life.  Such  language  as  this 
stirs  the  imagination.  It  attracts  our  desire  vehemently.  But  it  sel- 
dom is  answered  in  any  development  or  experience  in  practical  life. 

If  by  peace  is  meant  simply  a  negation  of  painful  excitement, 
almost  all  dull  and  phlegmatic  natures  have  that ;  but  surely,  t^  is 
not  what  is  meant  Is  there  no  peaoe  for  acute  vitality  ?  Is  there  no 
peace  for  strong  and  active  natures?  Is  there  no  peaoe  for  men  and 
women  through  whose  bosoms  roll  tides  of  passionate  emotion  f  Is 
peace  only  a  gentle  fatigue,  or  soul-sleep,  after  a  stormy  life  ?  Is  it 
ashes  when  the  flame  is  burned  out  ?  Or,  is  there  a  quality  of  peace 
which  goes  along  with  energy ;  with  overflowing  fullness  of  emotion ; 
with  acute  sensibility ;  with  great  energy  and  power  !  Is  disturbance 
the  result  of  not  knowing  how  to  use  our  superior  feeling  and  fiusulty  ? 
And  is  there  a  divine  influence  and  a  divine  schooling  that  shall  so 
teach  men  how  to  use  all  their  nobler  powers  that  they  shall  come  into 
a  pei-fect  harmony,  and  cease  to  be  exhausting  or  rasping,  and  become 
peaceful  ?    This  latter,  without  doubt 

If  that  be  so,  what  becomes  of  the  practical  experience  of  Christian 
men,  and  even  ot  very  good  Christian  men  ?  How  many  of  you  can 
claim  that  this  experience  has  ever  been  yours,  and  that  yon  have  had 
that  "  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding  ?" 

Joy  is  another  thing.  That  may  spring  from  smgle  Acuities,  and 
from  very  imperfect  ones.  It  belongs  to  a  lower  state.  There  is  a 
joy — ^for  that  is  the  term  by  which  we  signify  constitutional  pleasure 
— arising  from  the  exercise  of  any  one  of  our  appetites  or  passions. 
He  that  eats  pleasant  food  has  joy  of  taste.  He  that  listens  to  pleasant 
sounds  has  joy  of  hearing.  He  that  looks  upon  pleasant  things  has 
joy  of  sight    He  that  has  a  lower  form  of  affection  has  joy.    Joy  is 
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merely  the  pleasure  which  any  faculty  derives  from  its  constitutional 
action ;  and  it  may  exist  in  very  great  rudeness  and  very  great  imper- 
fection. 

Men  are  so  little  addicted  to  the  finer  shades  of  reli^ous  exx>erienoe, 
that  frequently  they  do  not  discriminate  between  mere  excitement  and 
joy,  and  almost  never  between  peace  and  joy,  although  peace  is  trans- 
cendently  higher  than  anything  that  we  are  accustomed  to  understand 
by  jot/. 

We  shall  best  compass  our  end  in  explaining  this  matter,  by  taking 
a  view  of  the  conditions  of  Christian  experience  as  they  exist  in  God's 
providence  in  this  life,  and  as  they  are  recognized  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment 

It  is  clearly  taught  that  thei*e  is  a  very  long  gradation  in  Christian 
experience — ^that  no  man  becomes  a  whole  Christian  all  at  once,  by  a 
miracle  of  the  Holy  Ghost  No  man  is  bom  into  the  kingdom  of  God  foil  - 
fledged,  full-songed,  victorious.  We  are  bom  into  God's  kingdom  little 
children.  We  have  to  go  through  a  process  of  development  and  edu- 
cation in  religious  things,  as  little  childi'en  in  this  natural  life  are  obliged 
to  go  through  successive  stages  of  education  and  development  Chris- 
tians are,  therefore,  widely  separated  from  each  other  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  moral  excellence  and  of  experience.  We  find  in  the  New 
Testament  the  distinct  recognition  of  bixbes.  Some  are  children.  Some 
always  will  be.  We  find  the  apostle  making  express  provision  for  the 
toeak,  as  if  they  were  to  remain  weak.  Some  men  are  always  in  strug- 
gle.  Some  have  alternations  of  peace  and  disturbance.  Some  have  a 
continuous  flow  of  peace  and  tranquil  joy. 

Now,  are  these  diflerent  degrees  or  kinds  of  experience  mere  mat- 
ters of  chance?  No.  There  is  a  regular  process  or  gradation,  begin- 
ning with  moral  excitement  and  tui'bulence  at  the  earlier  period  of 
Christian  life,  and  progressing  toward  peace,  as  one  passes  through  the 
educatory  stages,  and  comes  into  the  higher  element  of  a  true  spiritual 
life. 

The  straggle  of  life  is  that  struggle  which  is  eminent  as  we  are 
overcoming  the  wisdom  of  the  body,  and  the  impulses  of  the  body,  and 
substituting  in  their  stead  the  wisdom  of  the  spmt  and  the  control  of 
the  spiiit,  under  the  divine  inflaence. 

The  practical  mistake  which  men  are  liable  to  commit,  therefore,  is 
the  ascription  to  every  part  of  Christian  life  of  the  experiences  which 
are  properly  predicated  of  particular  paits  of  it.  No  man  can  have 
perfect  peace  at  the  beginning ;  that  is,  unless  his  whole  previous  life  has 
been  in  some  sense  a  religious  and  Christian  discipline,  so  that  the  work 
which  oi*dinarily  takes  place  in  the  heait  in  conversion  has  by  Grod's 
grace  been  in  part^  as  it  were,  carried  on  before— for  I  believe  that 
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there  is  a  great  deal  of  Chrifitiaii  life  which  is  provided  for  beforehand 
in  Christian  communities. 

If  a  man  were  jnst  bom  into  school,  his  teacher  would  smile  at 
him  if,  while  he  was  yet  floundering  in  his  Greek  verbs  and  roots,  he 
should  say,  despondingly,  '^  Oh,  sir  I  where  is  that  pleasure  of  learning 
that  yon  talked  to  me  about  t"  We  do  not  generally  find  the  pleasures 
of  learning  when  we  are  studying  the  gi*ammar.  What  would  you 
think  of  a  little  child  that  should  expect  the  amenities  and  delights  of 
literature  when  learning  the  alphabet?  That  is  not  the  point  of  litei-ary 
culture  where  pleasure  comes  in. 

And  the  peace  which  comes  from  Christian  life  does  not  come  with 
the  alphabet  That  is  not  the  point  at  which  to  look  for  it.  It  belongs 
to  Christian  experience,  but  it  belongs  to  a  later  staga  It  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  ripeness,  but  not  of  blossoming.  ^hsX  peace  which  parses  aU 
understanding  is  the  highest  and  the  most  secret  stage  of  experience. 
Once  reached,  and  the  soul  is  in  the  land  of  Beulah ;  and  from  the  de- 
lectable mountain  henceforth  it  will  look  over  upon  the  celestial  city ; 
and  at  the  hush  of  evening  it  will  hear,  or  will  think  it  heai*s,  those 
voices  of  the  blest  which  rise  in  endless  warbles  over  the  city  of  God, 
and  of  which,  I  sometimes  think,  all  sweet  earthly  sounds  are  only  the 
echoes,  or,  as  it  were,  wandeiing  and  lost  sounds  which  have  dropped 
down  through  the  tumult  of  this  lower  sphere,  confusedly,  and  yet  have 
not  quite  lost  their  sweetness. 

Let  us,  then,  look  at  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  soul's  highest  and 
latest  experiences  of  Christian  life.  Let  us  look,  in  other  words,  into 
that  secret  life  which  ^e  cannot  declai*e ;  which  is  unspeakable,  and 
yet  is  a  reality ;  toward  which  every  one  of  us  should  aim ;  into  which 
some  of  us  have  by  this  time  begun  to  come  ;  and  into  which  all  may 
more  or  less  come. 

1.  As  by  discipline,  by  devotion,  by  a  holy  volition,  one  rises  into 
the  higher  realm  of  experiences,  it  will  be  found  that  his  pleasures  are 
less  and  less  derived  from  the  ordinary  and  material  sources  of  life. 
We  live  so  much  in  the  body,  and  by  it,  that  it  is  not  strange  that  in 
the  beginning  the  experiences  of  our  life  should  be  external ;  that  our 
earlier  experiences  should  be  so  largely  colored  by  physical  circum- 
stances. The  buoyancy  of  life,  the  joy  of  the  eye,  and  the  ear,  and  the 
hand,  the  sportive  enjoyments  and  animal  life  of  childhood,  are  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  instances  of  mere  material  enjoyments. 

I  do  not  undervalue  God's  goodness  as  shown  to  us  through  the 
flesh  because  I  say  that  this  is  the  lowest  form,  and  that  as  we  rise 
higher  we  shall  put  it  into  a  relatively  different  position.  A  growing 
sense  of  the  superiority  of  the  invisible  world  and  qualtiies ;  the  rising 
up  in  the  soul  of  a  distinction  between  thoughts  and  things,  between 
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qualities  and  substanoes ;  and  the  gradual  learning  to  derive  pleasmey 
not  from  the  abundanoe  of  the  things  which  we  poesess,  bat  from  the 
abundance  of  the  nwrdl  elements  which  we  possess — ^this  is  one  of  the 
early  and  unequivocal  signs  of  a  truly  spiritual  development 

To  reach  this  state,  the  imagination  must  of  course  have  been  cul- 
tivated, so  as  vividly  to  keep  the  invisible  in  suggestion.  No  man 
that  is  without  imagination  can  rise  to  the  highest  forms  of  Christian 
life,  because  we  have  to  forget  the  visible;  and  by  the  power  of  some 
faculty  in  us,  we  are  to  live  as  in  the  presence  of  the  imseen.  That  is 
the  very  function  of  the  imagination ;  and  I  think  those  parents  wrong 
their  children  who  in  early  life  biing  them  up  to  be  so  practical  and 
matter-of-fact  that  they  deny  all  culture  of  the  imagination.  Childhood 
is  full  of  this  quality,  and  it  is  not  to  be  restrained,  although  it  is  to  be 
educated  and  dii^ected.  But  children,  although  they  are  not  likely,  in 
our  day,  to  be  bewitched  by  fairy  tales,  nor  by  fables,  nor  by  fictions 
or  stories,  are  being  prepared  by  these  very  imaginary  disdplines  which 
they  receive  in  their  early  literature,  for  that  higher  function  of  the 
imagination  which  becomes,  in  alliance  with  moral  qualities,  what  the 
Bible  means  by  faith.  For,  '^  faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 
Faith  is  that  power  of  the  mind  by  which  it  makes  real  to  itself  some- 
thing that  is  not  sensuous  and  material.  It  is  the  power  of  conceiving 
by  the  mind  things  that  are  invisible  to  the  body.  As  a  man  grows  in 
Christian  life,  and  grows  in  that  part  of  Christian  life  which  is  to  make 
him  depend  more  upon  invisible  than  on  visible  things,  this  element 
must  come  to  his^help — ^the  power  of  imagination,  by  which  we  con- 
ceive and  make  things  real  that  are  but  conceptions — that  have  no 
visible  foiTi. 

Men  are  less  dependent  for  happiness,  in  this  condition,  upon  wealth ; 
upon  certain  positions  in  society  ;  upon  power  and  victoiy  ;  upon 
rivalry,  and  its  successes.  In  other  words,  as  men  learn  to  derive  more 
of  their  enjoyment  from  their  own  inward  selves,  and  from  the  higher 
forms  of  spiritual  association,  they  are  not  so  dependent  upon  Uieir 
outward  conditions  as  they  were  before  for  happiness.  They  can  be 
happier,  perhaps,  with  outward  things,  in  a  fitting"  way ;  but  they  can 
be  happy  without  them ;  and  they  learn  more  and  more  to  be  happy 
without  them.     But  this  does  not  imply  any  contempt  for  these  things. 

When  a  man  first  begins  to  write,  his  book  is  ruled,  because  he 
does  not  know  how.  He  runs  his  letters  along  on  the  penciled  line, 
which  he  afterward  rubs  out — or  tries  to.  And  when  men  first  begin  in 
life,  God,  as  it  were,  rules  their  path  by  physical  things ;  but  as  they 
learn  to  live  by  something  higher,  the  lines  are  rubb^  out,  or  taken 
away,  and  they  leam  to  liv^  without  any  such  basis  for  their  letters. 

It.  is  true  that  society  has  in  it  all  sorts  of  rude  and  undeveloped 
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peopla  Sooiety  requires  wealtL  It  requires  that  there  should  be  ten 
thousand  things  for  the  senses.  And  men  live  sensuously,  and  live 
light  while  they  are  living  sensuously.  But  it  is  a  lower  form  of  life 
that  they  are  living.  And  just  in  proportion  as  men  rise  higher  and 
higher  in  the  Christian  development,  they  are  less  and  less  dependent 
upon  their  physical  conditions  for  their  enjoyment.  They  do  not  revile 
them.  It  is  not  the  old  cynical  spirit  It  is  not  deriding  the  body  and 
the  flesh.  It  is  simply  the  recognition  that  material  experiences  and 
enjoyments  are  wise  and  beneficial  for  the  lower  forms  of  life,  but  that 
every  man  ought,  by  their  Tery  use,  to  have  risen  so  high  as  to  open 
for  himself  yer  higher  ones,  that  are  not  dependent  upon  the  mutations 
of  physical  things. 

2.  But — ^paradoxical  as  it  may  seem — when  one  has  reached  this 
state  in  which  he  begins  to  have  a  power  of  enjoyment  and  a  power  of 
peace,  independent  of  his  relationship,  he  has  a  more  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment of  material  things  than  he  ever  had  before.  No  man  is  prepared 
to  have  anything  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  term,  who  is  not  pre- 
pared to  lose  it  and  to  do  without  it  The  moment  a  man  can  say, 
''Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done,"  it  is  safe  to  trust  him  with  his  own 
will ;  but  just  so  long  as  a  man  is  not  willing  to  submit  to  a  higher 
will,  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  hun  with  his  own.  In  other  words,  the 
higher  spiritual  states  of  the  mind  are  more  exquisitely  susceptible  to 
pleasures  of  rightful  physical  joy,  than  are  the  physical  attributes  them- 
selves by  which  we  first  comprehend  those  joys.  Let  a  man  look  upon 
this  material  world,  and  all  its  resources  of  pleasure,  with  a  purely 
material  eye,  and  he  cannot  derive  firom  it  such  enjoyment  as  a  man 
who  looks  at  it  through  the  spiritual  and  poetic  elements.  These 
higher  faculties  are  susceptible  of  deriving  a  pleasure  fix>m  the  material 
globe  which  the  lower  and  purely  sensuous  fsu^ulties  cannot  get  out 
of  it 

Society,  and  all  its  innocent  gayeties,  which  belong  to  us,  are  more 
pleasurable  when  we  have  learned  to  get  along  without  them,  than  they 
were  when  they  were  indispensal^le  to  us.  There  are  pei'sons  here  that 
know  this  is  true.  There  are  those  present  who  remember  how  in 
their  early  access  to  society,  their  purlurbed,  glowing,  unruled,  youthful 
impulses,  shot  out  with  a  certain  wild,  rank  impunity,  and  would  not 
be  controlled.  But  you  have  outlived  that  You  have  come  to  that 
state  in  which  society  is  not  so  indispensable  to  you.  And  yet^  you 
are  able  to  bear  witness  that  though  now  you  can  get  along  without  it, 
when  it  pleases  the  providence  of  Gk>d  to  put  you  into  it,  you  are  con- 
scious that  you  are  deriving  firom  it  a  pleasure  that  you  did  not  have 
when  you  were  made  well-nigh  insane  by  it  Psychologically  inter- 
preted it  is  this :  That  when  we  first  come  into  society,  and  its  pleasures, 
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we  come  into  them  by  our  lower  faculties ;  whereas,  when  we  hav^ 
gone  on,  and  developed  a  higher  range  of  life,  if  we  return  to  society, 
with  our  higher  faculties  developed,  while  we  are  freer,  and  while  we 
dominate  our  social  conditions,  they  are  capable  of  expressing  from 
society  a  wine  that  is  purer  and  more  joyous  than  that  which  comes 
from  the  eai'lier  and  lower  sentient  enjoyment  So  that  a  man  has  this 
^f  anom^y  in  his  own  experience :  that  he  cares  less  for  society,  and  is 
made  a  great  deal  happier  by  it  than  he  used  to  be. 

Property  is  not  enjoyed  in  the  eagerness  of  getting  it,  and  in  the  early 
stages  of  it,  as  it  is  when  one  has  risen  above  it,  and  is  willing  to  lose 
it  There  are  those  here  who  will  understand  this,  too :  that  when  the 
first  wild  fling  of  adventure  was  in  them ;  when  they  were,  so  to  speak, 
explorers,  without  experience ;  when  they  felt  the  eagerness,  the  intense 
gratification,  of  the  fii*st  success,  and  the  joy  of  ever-opening  ambition  by 
which  they  foresaw  what  they  were  to  be  by-and  by,  they  were  not  so 
happy  as  afterwards,  when  they  had  acquired  wealth,  and  had  proved 
it^  and  were  more  temperate  and  calm.  If  they  are  somewhat  disap- 
pointed in  the  power  of  wealth  to  make  them  happy,  there  is  yet  an 
element  of  satisfaction  that  remains.  They  now  look  upon  it  in  the 
light  of  the  higher  feelings  and  the  better  reason,  and  see  what  it  can, 
and  what  it  cannot  do.  And  they  will  bear  testimony  that  though 
they  value  it  less,  it  makes  them  more  happy.  Just  in  proportion  as 
they  let  go  of  it ;  in  proportion  as  they  compel  their  lower  instincts  not 
to  idolize  it;  in  proportion  as  they  look  down  upon  it  as  rational  be- 
ings, from  a  higher  moral  standpoint — just  in  that  proportion  it  is  able 
to  give  them  a  more  exquisite  enjoyment  So  men  ai-e  not  fit  to  have 
property  till  they  are  ripe  enough  not  to  care  whether  they  have  it  or 
not — ^that  is,  until  they  cease  to  care  intensely  for  it 

It  is  the  same  with  friendship.  So  long  as  we  are  idolators  in  the 
temple  of  love,  we  are  unfit  to  worship.  When  we  have  gone  so  far 
up  that  we  have  made  God  supreme,  and  have  put  in  his  hands  our 
dearest  friends,  and  have  been  able  to  say  in  regard  to  that  which  is 
nearest  to  us,  '^  Thy  will  be  done,"  it  may  cost  us  a  struggle  to  say  it, 
but  we  shall  find  that  they  are  more  to  us  than  they  were  before. 
When  the  mother  has  lifted  her  child  up,  and  has  at  last  said  to  God, 
"  Take  it ;  thy  will  be  done,"  God  gives  it  back  to  her,  and  it  is  safe 
for  her  to  hold  it  now.  She  loves  it  more  than  she  ever  did,  because 
she  is  conscious  that  she  loves  it  with  the  higher  nature,  it  is  a  finer 
love  that  she  experiences.  It  transcends  anything  that  she  ever  knew 
before. 

Oh!  in  how  many  places  has  Christian  faith  triumphed  I  How 
many  mothers  have  stood  stniggling  by  the  side  of  their  children  that 
were  dying,  or  seemed  about  to  die,  and  gained  victories  I    When  tbey 
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^  come  to  that  state  in  which  they  are  able  to  give  them  up,  they  are 
conscious  that  they  take  more  joy  in  them  than  they  did  before. 

And  as  it  is  with  our  friendship,  so  it  is  with  every  point  by  which 
we  touch  life.  When  we  fii'st  begin  to  touch  life,  we  touch  it  by  the 
lower  and  intermediate  faculties.  And  it  is  a  lower  and  coarser  joy 
which  we, experience  under  such  circumstances.  But  when  we  have 
developed  oui-selves  to  the  higher  spiritual  condition,  we  come  to  the 
same  things  by  another  class  of  faculties.  We  are  not  bound  by  them; 
we  are  not  in  bondage  to  them ;  we  are  not  judged  by  them,  as  before ; 
and  yet,  we  derive  from  them  more  exquisite  pleasure.  But  they  are 
more  allied  to  peace,  as  we  shall  see,  fmther  on. 

8.  This  higher  condition  of  spiritual  growth  brings  the  soul  into  a 
more  intense  realization  of  the  peraonality  of  God.  And  here  we  have 
another  paradox.  A  true  spiiitual  life  is  full  of  paradoxes.  Peace,  ixi- 
terpreted  by  one  set  of  faculties,  and  on  one  side,  looks  one  way,  and 
interpreted  by  another  set  of  faculties,  and  on  tlie  other  side,  looks 
another  way.  And  both  are  tioie.  At  the  same  time  that  the  higher 
spiritual  life  gives  us  a  sense  of  the  personality  of  God,  it  gives  a  uni- 
vei-sality  to  him  which  fills  all  nature,  and  which  associates  the  divine 
presence  with  every  phenomenon  of  the  world.  The  first  stage  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  is,  as  it  were,  to  gather  him  in  from  immensity. 

When  the  mind  first  attempts  to  pray,  when  it  first  attempts  to  lift 
itself  up  to  a  conception  of  God,  it  complains  that  he  is  so  vast>,  and  so 
vague,  and  so  univei'sally  diffused,  that  the  heart  cannot  conceive,  nor 
the  hand,  as  it  were,  touch  him.  So  that  the  very  first  step  of  devel- 
opment in  the  direction  of  God  is,  if  I  may  so  say,  to  condense  into 
personalty  these  vague  and  immense  attributes — ^till  we  begin  to  have 
a  distinct  sense  of  personal  character. 

But  po  sooner  do  we  begin  to  have  this  distinct  sense  of  personal 
character,  than  there  begins  a  second  process — the  process  of  distribu- 
tion again,  by  which  that  which  has  become  personal  begins  to  be  pan- 
theistic: not  pantheistic  in  the  bad  philosophic  sense,  but  pantheistic  in 
the  true  and  Christian  sense.  The  first  stage  of  growth  toward  God  is 
in  the  direction  of  personality  of  chai*acter  and  being ;  and  just  as  soon 
as  we  begin  to  feel  that,  just  so  soon  we  begin  to  feel,  also,  that  he  is 
the  God  of  the  whole  eaith,  and  to  see  his  footsteps,  and  his  hand- 
marks,  and  the  tokens  of  his  genius,  eveiywhei^. 

Fii'st,  the  child  leai*ns  to  love  his  father  as  a  person  in  the  hoiise- 
hold ;  but  as  he  grows  older  he  begins  to  see  his  father  in  the  hand- 
WTiting  that  lies  on  the  secretaiy  ;  he  sees  him  in  the  chair  that  stands 
in  the  comer ;  in  the  hat  and  coat  that  hang  on  the  nail ;  in  the  cane  ; 
in  the  gai'den  ;  all  through  the  house,  and  around  about  it — everywhere 
that  his  father  has  thought  and  shown  his  taste,  and  perfoimed  his 
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labor.  The  child  learas  to  see  his  father  wherever  he  goes,  in  what- 
ever his  father's  being  is  associated  with.  He  sees  him  in  every  ele- 
ment which  is  the  outworking  of  his  thought  and  skill  and  power.  He 
sees  his  whole  personality. 

I  remember  very  well,  being  waked  up,  on  dreamy  moonlit  nighta, 
by  the  whippoorwUL  Its  wild,  strange  song  trumpeted  through  the 
air,  and  I  was  seized  with  I  know  not  what  inspiration.  My  soul  ex- 
haled, and  I  quivered  with  a  kind  of  pleasant  teiror.  I  would  Mn 
have  called  out,  but  that  I  did  not  dare  to  hear  my  x)wn  voice  in  the 
si!ence.  The  light  of  the  moon,  streaming  through  the  window  and 
filling  the  room,  brought  tears,  half  of  pleasure  and  half  of  terror, 
which  ran  down  my  cheeks.  Presently  I  heard  my  father  hem,  in  the 
adjoining  room ;  and  then  it  was  all  peace.  Just  that  simplest  inar- 
ticulate sound,  that  brought  quick  through  my  fancy  a  sense  of  my 
father's  presence,  dissipated  all  terror.  I  was  myself  again  in  an 
instant  From  this  least  hint  and  sign  of  personality,  how  quick  the 
whole  person  came  I 

We  must  needs  have  a  clear,  dear  sense  of  God  real  and  personal, 
with  an  intellect,  with  moi*al  feelings,  with  a  will,  with  affections,  ¥rith 
a  nature  like  our  own — ^for  we  cannot  undei-stand  anything  outside  of 
our  own  nature,  absolutely. 

When  once  we  have  attained  that  end,  the  next  higher  develop* 
ment  of  the  mind  is  to  give  it  diffusion,  so  that  the  heavens,  now,  at 
last,  begin  to  declare  the  glory  of  a  God,  and  the  eailh  to  show  his 
handiwork  to  us,  and  we  see  him  in  the  morning  and  evening,  in  every 
season,  in  the  tree,  and  grass,  and  brook,  and  rock,  and  flower,  in  the 
brute  creation,  and  in  all  the  developments  of  human  society.  Every- 
where, and  always,  there  is  this  sense  of  God'  universally  present,  until 
at  last  we  come  to  that  stage  of  blessed  development  in  which  we  are 
no  longer  dependent  upon  times  and  seasons,  or  upon  places  of  wor- 
ship, as  at  the  beginning  we  were.  All  days  are  Sunday,  all  hours  are 
hours  of  worship,  and  all  places  are  temples,  to  us.  But  this  is  the 
later  stage  of  development,  and  is  not  to  be  presumed  upon  by  neo- 
phytes, beginners,  early  disciples.  As  the  result  of  culture  and  habit, 
and  the  use  of  spiiitual  influences,  we  come  into  a  state  in  which,  day 
and  night,  we  are  never  without  a  sense  of  our  Father's  presence.  We 
live  under  the  same  roof  with  him.  He  fulfills  to  us  the  promise,  *'  I 
will  come  in  and  abide  with  you." 

When,  thei'efore,  one  class  of  men  in  society  seeing  how  disputes 
come  from  doctrines,  say,  *'  Doctrines  are  good  for  nothing,"  I  say, 
"The}'  are  good  for  something."  When  men  say,  "Ecclesiastical 
governments  are  good  for  nothing,"  I  say,  "  They  are  good  for  some- 
thing."   When  men  say,  "  Creeds  and  regulations  are  good  for  noth- 
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ing,**  I  say,  "  They  are  good  for  something."    They  are  all  good  for  the 

lower  stages  of  development.  And  as  society  is  going  up  continuous- 
ly, there  is  always  a  new  stratum  of  men  who  requh'e  that  things  shall 
be  regulated  by  times,  and  seasons,  and  governments,  and  that  there 
shall  be  rules,  and  principles,  and  formulas  of  belief  as  well  as  forms 
and  methods  of  devotion.  But  as  these  are  for  the  earlier  stages  of 
development,  a  man's  business  is  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  leave  them  behind,  by  so  growing  as  at  last  not  to  heed  them. 

When  a  man  firat  reads,  he  reads  with  his  finger — "A-n-d,  and; 
t-h-a^t,  that ;"  and  he  ought  to  jread  so  when  he  cannot  read  any  bet- 
ter.    But  ought  he  to  read  so  all  his  life  long  ? 

There  are  many  persons  that  write  prayei's,  and  forms  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  say  that  it  helps.  I  say  that  it  helps,  too.  It  is  just  like 
reading  when  you  have  to  spell  out  the  words.  But  if  it  helps,  it  ought 
to  help  you  so  that  pretty  soon  you  will  not  need  it  Tou  ought  not 
to  go  on  forever  and  forever  like  a  child  that  always  spells  his  words, 
and  never  learns  to  read.  You  should  ^^  read  out  loud  and  clear,**  as 
the  teachers  used  to  say. 

All  these  forms  of  doctrine,  organization  and  service,  are  real  in 
then*  function ;  they  are  indispensable  as  a  part  of  the  com'se  of  edu- 
cation ;  but  they  are  none  the  less  signs  of  a  lower  education,  and  of 
a  lower,  undeveloped  life ;  and  it  is  none  the  less  true  that^  as  men  rise 
into  a  higher  knowledge  of  God,  and  into  a  better  use  of  their  higher 
moi*al  nature,  these  things  are  to  be  laid  aside.  As  the  child  lays  aside 
the  chair  or  the  walking  stool,  by  which  its  fu*st  steps  have  been  helped, 
so  we  are  to  lay  aside  those  helps  which  were  designed  to  aid  us  in  the 
early  stages  of  our  Christian  life.  We  are,  as  the  apostle  directs,  to 
leave  fii-st  principles,  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  go  on  unto  per- 
fection. There  is  no  quarrel  between  these  things  and  the  higher  con- 
dition of  the  soul,  any  more  than  there  is  between  childhood  and  man- 
hood. Both  are  true.  Men  need  these  things  at  ceitain  stages,  and 
do  not  need  them  at  certain  other  stages. 

4.  With  this  process  of  development  will  always  come  another — 
one  through  which  we  develop  into  the  higher  moral  nature  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  God's  providence.  By  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
by  the  realization  in  us  of  the  power  of  tnith  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
we  shall  find  that  we  are  going  in  one  uniform,  invariable  direction 
into  it  Tou  never  will  see  a  person  going  into  the  higher  moral  state 
through  the  gate  of  any  sharp,  conscious,  malign  feeling,  which  it  utter- 
ly negates.  The  malign  feelings  are  mepbitic  gas  to  the  higher  nature. 
Show  me,  therefore,  a  saint  that  is  truly  a  saint,  and  I  will  show  you 
a  saint  that  is  gently,  cheeifully,  mildly,  sweetly  a  saint  In  other 
words,  as  fruit  is  very  sour  when  it  is  gi'een,  so  are  Christians ;  and  as 
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fruit  when  it  ripenB  is  sweet,  so  are  Chiistia^s.  All  trne  religions 
growth  is  toward  sweetness.  Mildness  and  sweetness  are  the  diarao- 
teristics  of  ripeness.  I^  therefore,  you  find  that  one  is  more  stringent^ 
more  8hai*p,  more  consciously  greedy,  as  he  grows  in  Christian  life,  yoa 
may  be  sm'e  that  he  took  the  wi'ong  shoot  He  is  not  growing  the 
right  way. 

There  are  a  great  many  men  who  are  like  one  of  my  rosea.  .1 
bought  a  Gloire  de  Dijon,  It  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  few  ever- 
blooming  roses.  It  was  grafted  on  a  manetti  stalk — a  kind  of  dog- 
rose,  a  rampant  and  enormous  grower,  and  a  very  good  stalk  to  graft 
fine  roses  on.  I  planted  it  It  throve  the  fii-st  part  of  the  summer, 
and  the  last  part  of  the  summer  it  grew  with  great  vigor ;  and  I  quite 
gloried,  when  the  next  spring  came,  in  my  Gloire  de  Dijon,  It  had 
wood  enough  to  make  twenty  such  roses  as  these  finer  varieties  usually 
hs^ve ;  and  I  was  in  the  amplitude  of  triumph.  I  said,  *'  My  soil  suits 
it  exactly  in  this  climate ;  and  I  will  write  an  article  for  the  Monthly 
Gardener^  and  tell  what  luck  I  have  had  with  it"  So  I  waited,  and 
waited,  and  waited  till  it  blossomed ;  and  behold  I  it  was  one  of  those 
woithless,  quarter-of-a-dollai*,  single-blossomed  roses.  And  when  I  came 
to  examine  it,  I  found  that  it  was  grafted,  and  that  there  was  a  little  bit 
of  a  g]*aft  down  near  the  ground,  and  that  it  was  the  manetti  sprout 
that  had  gi*own  to  such  a  prodigious  size. 

Now,  I  have  seen  a  great  many  people  conveited,  in  whom  the  con- 
version did  not  grow,  but  the  old  natm*e  did.  A  man  may  be  a  Chi-is- 
tian,  you  know,  in  a  spot ;  and  growth  in  that  spot  should  be  such  as 
to  keep  down  nature.  The  whole  power  of  the  root  should  be  thrown 
into  the  new  scion,  which  should  make  the  stem  and  the  top.  If, 
therefore,  you  see  a  man  that  is  sharp,  and  full  of  thonis,  you  may  be 
sure  that  it  is  a  mannetti  stalk  that  is  growing,  and  not  a  Gloire  de  Di- 
jon— nor  a  Gloire  de  tTeriisalem,  either  1  It  is  nature,  and  not  grace. 
For  just  as  sure  as  God  is  love,  so  sure  they  that  ai*e  his  children,  and 
that  are  growing  according  to  the  new  nature  in  Christ  Jesus,  are  grow- 
ing toward  gentleness  and  sweetness,  and  easy-to-b&-entreat«duess. 
They  are  full  of  love,  and  the  fraits  of  love.  An  eminent  development 
in  giace  is  an  eminent  development  toward  gentleness  and  sweetness 
jand  agreeableness. 

You  cannot  help  loving  a  man  that  is  a  Christian  in  the  later  sta- 
ges. If  you  try,  you  cannot  help  it  The  ear  might  as  well  say  that 
it  does  not  love  music,  or  the  eye  that  it  does  not  love  color,  or  the 
tongue  that  it  does  not  love  sweet  flavors,  as  the  moral  consciousness 
of  men  say  that  it  does  not  love  that  which  is  intiinsically  sweet  and 
haimonious  and  beautiful,  when  it  sees  it  worked  out  in  the  highest  and 
best  forms. 
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6.  The  progress  of  true  Christian  development  will  be  accompanied 
with  a  process  of  disinterestedness,  lowliness,  non-exactingness,  un- 
boastingness,  childlikeness,  and  simplicity.  I  do  not  say  that  you  are 
to  set  these  things  before  you,  and  aim  at  them  as  a  mark.  I  say  that 
the  natural  unfolding  of  a  man  that  is  growing  will  bring  him  to  them. 
There  will  be  a  consciousness  of  unworth. 

I  never  like  to  see  a  man  too  morbid  about  his  sins.  Neither  do  I 
like  to  see  a  man  who  does  not  think  he  has  any  sins.  The  true  un- 
folding of  grace  in  the  soul  fills  one,  to  be  sure,  with  a  sense  of  imper- 
fection, of  unwrought  nature,  and  of  sinfulness ;  but  if  God  has  been 
dwelling  with  a  man  for  a  score  of  years,  it  is  not  for  him  to  get  up 
and  speak  of  himself  as  having  never  had  such  a  royal  schoolmaster  in 
his  bosom.  It  is  no  compliment  to  divine  grace  for  a  man  who  has 
been  forty  yeai*s  in  the  church  to  get  up  and  say,  ^^  I  feel  as  though  I 
was  a  vile  and  filthy  rag."    He  is  a  vile  and  filthy  rag  to  say  that  I 

Paul  said,  "  Be  ye  followers  of  me.  Not  as  though  I  had  already 
attained.  This  one  thing  I  do :  forgetting  those  things  which  are  be- 
hind, and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  befoi'e,  I  press  to- 
ward the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Je- 
sus." In  other  words,  "  As  far  as  I  am  a  follower  of  Christ,  be  ye 
followers  of  me."  He  gloried  that  in  many  things  he  did  begin  to  rep- 
resent Christ,  and  present  a  model  from  which  men  low  down  could  see 
6od*8  perfection  better  than  from  its  higher  spiritual  amplitude  and 
beauty. 

A  man  is  not  to  be  morbidly,  and  certainly  not  conventionally,  a 
slanderer  of  himself;  for  if  he  is  truly  a  child  of  God  there  will  be  a 
thousand  things  in  which  he  will  know  it  and  feel  it,  and  in  which  other 
men  will  know  it  and  feel  it  Nevertheless,  just  as  soon  as  a  man  be- 
gins to  know  it  too  much,  and  feel  it  too  much,  he  spoDs  it  alL  Just 
as  soon  as  you  see  a  man  put  on  that  indescribable  look  of  conscious 
elevation,  as  much  as  to  say,  '^  Thank  God  that  I  am  not  as  other  men 
are ;"  as  soon  as  a  man  assumes  that  pitying  and  patronizing  holiness 
which  you  sometimes  see  in  people  who  talk  to  you,  and  thank  God 
that  they  have  gained  such  eminence,  and  are  sorry  that  you  have  not ; 
as  soon  as  a  man  looks  down  on  those  around  about  him  with  a  com- 
passionate concern,  as  much  as  to  say,  '*  I  do  not  blame  you  for  not 
being  as  good  as  I  am — for  I  am  exti'aordinaiily  good ;  but  I  pity  you 
that  you  are  not — ^as  soon  as  a  man  becomes  so  conscious  of  his  superi- 
ority as  to  manifest  that  consciousness  in  ways  like  these,  he  destroys 
that  beauty  of  the  Chiistian  life  which  he  might  otherwise  exhibit  He 
is  given  to  spiritual  conceit ;  and  no  matter  how  much  you  discuss  it, 
no  matter  how  much  English  language  you  rub  over  it,  you  cannot 
make  anything  else  of  it      Some  men  seem  to  think  that  if  they  use 
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enough  language,  that  will  change  moral  qualities.  They  seem  to 
thiuk  that  if  they  say  that  they  are  humble  often  enough,  people  will 
think  that  they  are  humble.  But  people  are  not  deceived  in  any  such 
way. 

When  a  man  is  growing  in  grace,  be  will  have  his  faults  and  his 
follies ;  but,  after  all,  you  will  find  that  besides  growing  in  the  direction 
of  light  and  sweetness,  he  will  always  be  growing  in  the  direction  of 
simplicity,  and  childlikeness,  and  unfeigned  humility.  He  will  know 
where  he  is  strong;  and  if  ^ou  dispute  him  he  will  fight  you,  per- 
haps; but  if  you  let  him  alone  he  will  also  know  where  he  is  weak, 
and  will  confess  his  weakness,  and  mourn  over  it  before  God.  But 
this  simplicity,  this  childlikeness,  this  humility,  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  later  stages  of  true  development  in  Christian  life. 

6.  This  higher  inward  life  will  be  mai'ked  by  the  conversion  of  the 
voluntaiy  states  of  mind  into  involuntaiy  states,  in  greater  and  greater 
proportion.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  will,  and  about  voluntariness 
in  the  service  of  God,  and  about  the  want  of  moral  quality  in  involun- 
taiy states.  The  old  theologians  especially  used  to  discuss  this  subject 
My  father,  and  all  those  that  were  around  about  him  did.  They  meant 
the  light  thing  when  they  were  discussing  it ;  but  their  discussion 
has  produced  a  secondaiy  effect — ^that  of  impressing  men's  minds  with 
the  feeling  that  a  man  does  not  do  a  thing  pei-fectly  unless  he  does  it 
on  purpose,  and  knows  that  he  is  doing  it.  I  take  the  opposite  ground, 
and  say  that  a  man  does  nothing  perfectly  till  he  does  it  without  know- 
ing that  he  does  it  It  is  a  univei*sal  principle  that  no  man  does  a  thing 
well  till  he  has  conveiled  it  from  pui-posed  doing  to  unconscious  doing 
— ^in  other  words,  till  he  does  it  by  habit,  spontaneously,  rather  than  on 
purpose. 

Children  are  almost  always  gi*aceful ;  but  the  moment  they  come  to 
be  neither  childi'en  nor  men,  hovering  half  way  between,  in  the  land 
of  awkwaixiness,  then  they  think,  "What  shall  I  do  with  my  hands 
when  I  go  into  the  parlor?"  And  the  moment  they  be^n  to  think,  they 
do  not  know  how  to  do  anything.  They  think,  "How  shall  I  stand t" 
or  "How  shall  I  speak  t'*  And  the  moment  they  think  about  it,  and  do 
it  on  purpose,  how  instinctively  they  do  it  in  an  embaiTassed  and  awk- 
ward manner  I  But  after  they  have  become  wonted  to  society,  they 
never  think  about  these  things.  Then  they  fall  back  and  resume  their 
childlike  gi*ace  and  propriety  of  conduct. 

If  eveiy  time  a  man  does  a  sum,  he  has  to  do  it  by  the  most  pain- 
ful process  of  reasoning,  as  I  do  (for  if  I  add  six  and  seven,  I  have  to 
analyze  the  seven,  and  say,  "Six  and  six  are  twelve,  and  one  is  thirteen,") 
he  performs  the  work  vtry  imperfectly.  But  how  is  it  with  an  accounts 
ant  in  a  bank  ?    Some  men  mu  up  a  whole  page  of  columns  together. 
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That  is  a  very  dififerent  thing  from  making  a  study  of  it  Hand  them 
a  roll  of  bills,  and  they  will  discover  whether  they  are  genuine  or  not, 
as  fast  as  they  can  run  them  over.  You  and  I  will  take  a  roll  of  bills 
and  examine  them  for  a  long  time,  and  finally  conclude  that  they  are 
good,  or  that  they  are  bad,  as  the  case  may  be;  but  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  a  clerk  who  is  accustomed  to  handling  money,  and  see  how  he  will 
throw  them  out,  one  after  another,  into  twenty  piles,  keeping  in  his 
mind  the  location  of  the  banks — whether  they  are  Eastern  or  Western ; 
the  denomination ;  and  whether  the  bills  are  good  or  counteifeit  If 
any  of  them  are  counterfeit  he  knows  it  without  looking  at  them.  He 
feeh  it. 

An  old  gentleman,  who  died  not  a  great  while  ago,  who  used  to  at- 
tend church  here,  and  who  Was  a  gold-teller  in  many  of  the  banks,  his 
business  being  to  count  gold,  told  me  he  could  take  piles  an^  piles  of 
gold  on  a  counter,  and  throw  them  out  just  as  fast  as  he  could  make 
his  hand  go,  and  detect  any  counterfeit  pieces  that  there  might  be  among 
them.  He  knew  by  the  feeling  whether  they  were  full  weight,  whether 
they  were  genuine  metal,  and  whether  they  were  split  and  filled  with 
some  base  material.  He  could  discover  all  the  adulerations  that  rogues 
were  accustomed  to  practice  on  coins,  by  instinct.  He  was  educated 
to  it.  It  was  not  because  he  thought  about  doing  it  that  he  could  do  it ; 
he  did  it  without  volition. 

As  long  as  a  man  thinks  what  he  is  going  to  say,  he  cannot  be  a 
public  speaker.  His  speaking  must  get  ahead  of  him,  and  he  must 
go  on  behind  it,  and  find  out  what  he  has  said,  as  it  were.  That  is  the 
sensation  that  he  has.  A  man  that  is  a  poet  is  to  be  caught  by  inspi- 
ration, and  caiiied  on.  And  no  man  is  more  surprised  than  the  man 
that  has  done  these  things,  to  think  that  he  has  done  theuL  A  man  that 
is  working  in  the  higher  range  is  like  a  speaking-trumpet,  that  never 
speaks,  but  is  spoken  through.  That  is  the  feeling.  The  aitist  that 
stops  and  looks  at  his  pallet,  and  says,  "What  shall  I  put  there?  I  do 
not  know,"  has  mistaken  hb  vocation.  A  true  artist  puts  the  right 
thing  there,  and  then  says,  "I  wonder  why  I  did  it  ?"  He  is  fii-st  led 
to  do  it,  and  then  he  analyzes  and  finds  out  the  reason. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  moral  education.  No 
grace  that  you  have  to  tug  and  pull  at  is  a  grace  that  yon  yet  possess. 
If  a  man  wants  to  be  humble,  and  thinks  about  being  humble,  and 
tries  to  be  humble,  and  says,  ''  What  shall  I  do  to  make  myself  hum- 
ble?*' that  is  better  than  nothing;  but  he  is  on  the  lowest  form  in  the 
school  He  is  an  abecedaiian.  When  a  man  has  learned  to  be  hum- 
ble, he  is  humble  spontaneously,  and  before  he  knows  it.  If  a  man  is 
really  meek,  his  meekness  must  not  be  on  purpose.  A  man's  meekness 
mast  leap  out  at  once.     He  must  have  had  such  practice  that  it  wiOt 
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come  without  any  volition  on  bis  part  And  bo  of  generosity ;  bo  of 
forgiveness ;  so  of  that  deep,  unfolding  love  which  shall  spring  up 
from  generous  impulses,  and  from  forbearance,  and  from  goodness,  or 
from  the  nature  of  God,  which  overflows  heaven,  and  deluges  the  uni- 
verse itself  The  feeling  must  be  in  yon  so  strong,  so  full,  so  continuous, 
that  it  takes  care  of  itseli^  and  gushes  out  perpetually  in  every  direc- 
tion. And  you  are  in  this  secret,  higher  religious  state,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  you  are  involuntai'ily  good,  in  distinction  from  being  purposely 
and  voluntarily  good. 

I  meant  to  speak  of  the  development  in  the  later  period  of  life  of 
the  element  of  beauty,  and  to  show  how  closely  it  stands  connected 
with  moral  experience.  I  believe  that  all  physical  beauty  is  but  the 
faint  outworking  of  the  higher  fountain  of  beauty  which  has  essential 
beauty  of  idea  and  moral  quality.  This  is  one  of  the  unfailiiig  develop- 
ments of  the  true  higher  life  in  its  later  stages. 

The  sun  may  be  more  powerful  at  mid-day,  when  the  light  is  white 
and  intense,  and  the  heat  pei*vades  all  things ;  but,  afler  all,  for  beauty, 
give  me  the  sun  when  it  has  travelled  through  the  day,  and  has  fallen 
so  low  that  it  begins  to  look  aslant  through  the  trees,  and  cast  long 
shadows,  checkeiing  the  earth,  and  filling  the  heavens,  and  staining 
the  clouds,  and  sun'ounding  itself  with  magnificent  gloiy.  Then  the 
sun  is  most  beautiful 

And  the  most  beautiful  thing  that  lives  on  this  eailh  is  not  the 
child  in  the  cradle,  sweet  as  it  is.  It  is  not  ample  enough.  It  has  not 
had  history  enough.  It  is  all  prophecy.  Let  me  see  one  who  has 
wrought  through  life ;  let  me  see  a  gi*eat  nature  that  has  gone  through 
sorrows,  through  fire,  through  the  flood,  through  the  thunder  of  battle, 
ripening,  sweetening,  enlai'ging,  and  growing  finer  and  finer,  and 
gentler  and  gentler,  that  fineness  and  gentleness  being  the  result  of 
great  strength  and  great  knowledge  accumulated  through  a  long  life — 
let  me  see  such  an  one  stand  at  the  end  of  life,  as  the  sun  stands  on  a 
summer  aftemoon,  just  before  it  goes  down.  Is  there  anything  on 
eaith  so  beautiful  as  a  rich,  ripe,  large,  glowing  and  glorious  Christian 
heart?     No,  nothing. 

My  dear  brethren,  it  is  toward  this  final  stage,  these  higher  develop- 
ments, that  every  one  of  us.  should  set  his  whole  Christian  life.  Many 
of  you  are  young.  You  cannot  come  into  such  experiences  except 
through  intermediate  ones.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  fail  to  have 
the  higher  joy,  the  higher  light,  the  higher  disclosui-es.  Never  forget, 
however,  that  you  are  on  your  way  toward  them. 

If  I  had  a  little  child  that  I  wished  to  inspire  with  a  love  of  horti- 
culture, I  might  take  him  into  Cushing*s  garden  near  Boston,  or  into 
.any  of  the  gi'een-houses  and  hot-houses  in  New  York,  just  to  raise  his 
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ideal  of  what  art  can  do  in  perfecting  flowers.    I  might  take  him  in 
jast  to  show  him  some  of  the  most  perfectly  reared  roses,  and  gerani- 
ums, and  cinerarias,  or  any  of  the  other  fine  hot-house  flowers.     And 
I  might  give  him  a  little  patch  of  ground  to  cultivate  and  raise  flowers 
on.     But  I  would  say  to  him,  *' You  must  not  expect  that  you  are  going 
to  raise  such  flowers  as  those  at  first.    You  have  everything  to  learn." 
I  would  encourage  him,  however,  summer  by  summer,  as  his  experi- 
ence increased,  to  improve  his  flowei's,  and  make  them  finer  and  finer. 
And  by  and  by,  after  years  had  ripened  his  little  powers,  and  his  skill 
of  hand,  he  might  begin  to  vie,  in  some  single  flowers,  with  those 
which  he  saw  in  the  green-houses.     But  not  for  years  afterwards  could 
he  take  a  gi-een-house,  and  fill  its  shelves  ail  around  so  that  every  single 
month  of  the  year  should  have  its  floral  triumph  by  reason  of  his  skill. 
You  are  all  gardeners,  and  are  just  planting  seeds.     Your  ambition 
is  toward  this  later  stage  of  development    And  never  forget  that  it  is 
not  enough  for  you  just  to  have  been  bom  again.    It  is  not  enough 
for  you  to  have  set  your  faces  toward  Jerusalem.     It  is  not  enough 
for  you  to  overcome  the  common  sins,  and  to  attain  the  common 
moralities.      A  great   growth,  a    noble    manhood,  lies   before  you. 
There  is  a  magnificent  experience  possible  to  every  one  of  you.     It  is 
not  possible  in  equal  degrees  to  all ;  but  in  some  degree  it  is  possible 
to  every  one  of  you.    There  is  not  a  soul  here  that  may  not  reach  this 
later  and  more  glorious  disclosure  of  divine  grace.     And  if  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  some  of  you  seem  to  yourselves  to  be  hindered,  deban-ed ; 
if  some  of  you  seem  to  have  been  blown  off  the  coast,  by  the  dreary 
winds ;  if  some  of  you,  as  it  were,  ai'e  storm-beaten,  and  have  lost  your 
mast,  and  roll  as  if  to  founder  in  the  -sea,  do  not  be  discouraged. 
^^  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom 
he  receiveth." 

I  have  known  fathers  who,  while  bringing  their  sons  up  to  riches, 
were  seemingly  cruel  to  them,  and  pushed  them  off.  As  the  lioness, 
when  she  would  wean  her  cubs,  pushes  them  off,  and  teaches  them  to 
be  lions  of  the  desert ;  so  a  wise  father  pushes  off  his  boy  from  sei*vile 
dependence,  and  makes  him  take  care  of  himself,  and  almost  laughs  to 
see  him  wallowing  in  trouble,  and  says  to  himself  *^  I  am  sorry  ;  but, 
after  all,  that  is  the  way  to  make  a  man  of  him — and  I  want  to  make 
a  man  of  him."  And  it  is  the  faith  of  the  thing  which  is  coming  after 
the  sorrow  that  makes  the  father  rejoice,  and  seem  so  cruel  to  his  young 
cubs.     And  so  our  Heavenly  Father  says,  "  Whom  I  love  I  chasten." 

When  you  are  disappointed,  when  you  are  vexed,  when  you  are 
hedged  in,  when  you  are  thwaited,  when  you  are  seemingly  abandoned, 
remember,  son  of  God,  heir  of  heaven,  that  you  are  being  prepared  for 
this  higher  lifa     You  need  courage;  and  that  is  the  way  to  have  it 
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You  need  patience ;  and  that  is  the  way  to  achieve  it  You  need  per- 
{</  severance,  and  that  is  the  way  to  develop  it  You  need  faith,  and  you 
*  never  will  have  it  unless  you  are  brought  to  circumstances  in  which 
you  are  bound  to  act  by  the  invisible  rather  than  by  the  visible.  You 
need  those  Christian  graces  of  which  the  Bible  speaks,  and  of  which 
the  pulpit  preaches ;  and  practical  life,  with  its  various  vicissitudes,  is 
God*s  school  in  which  you  are  to  acquire  these  things. 

Do  not  be  discouraged,  then,  nor  cast  down.  T^hen  you  are  be- 
stead, remember  that  God  is  dealing  with  you  as  a  good  schoolmaster. 
Though  he  be  a  severe  one,  you  will  thank  him  for  his  severity  by- 
and-by. 

Old  men,  tell  this  to  young  men.  Tell  them  that  you  are  more 
thankful  to  God  for  ;he  memory  of  past  sufferings,  than  for  the  mem- 
ory of  past  joys.  The  laughter  of  youth — ^whai  did  that  do  to  you  t 
^  /  The  gfiy/ties  of  your  early  days — what  did  they  do  to  you  ?  They 
were  like  gleams  of  the  summer  sun  which,  falling  upon  the  broken 
surface  of  water,  flash  beauty.  They  did  nothing.  They  reared  noth- 
ing. They  ripened  nothing.  It  was  those  hard  grinding  periods  and 
passages  of  experience  that  brought  you  out  at  last,  it  may  be  with  a 
slender  victory,  but  yet  undefeated.  Those  are  the  things  that  you 
look  back  upon  and  say,  *'  It  was  a  hard  time,  but  it  did  me  good." 
Did  you  good  t  Yes,  it  did  you  good  in  just  that  point  where  no  man 
can  afford  to  be  poor — in  your  manhood.  It  saved  you  just  where  if 
you  are  bankrupt,  you  are  bankrupt  forever  and  forever — ^in  your  heart 
and  conscience. 

Therefore,  when  God  is  dealing  with  you  in  the  cradle  and  in  the 
crib,  in  the  chest  and  in  the  till,  in  ambitions  and  in  stiifes,  do  not  ac- 
cuse him.  Do  not  cry  out,  "  Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  Remem- 
ber that  to  those  who  are  exercised  thereby^  God  shows  his  love  and 
his  fatherhood.  Bow  yourselves  meekly  to  the  chastisements  of  God, 
and  see  to  it,  not  that  you  can  get  away  fi-om  trouble,  but  that  you  can 
rise  above  trouble,  by  being  made  better  by  it 

Very  soon,  very  soon^  dear  Christian  brethi-en,  we  shall  come  to- 
gether where  you  and  I  will  know  the  truth  of  what  I  have  been 
preaching  this  morning. 

When  a  man  is  once  across  the  sea,  and  in  tins  free  land,  it  matters 
not  whether  he  came  in  a  stately  steamship,  or  in  a  fine  packet-ship, 
sailing  many  more  days,  or  in  the  poorest  tub  that  ever  weathered  the 
ocean.  On  the  way  over  it  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference;  but  when 
he  is  once  here,  it  does  not  matter. 

Now,  we  are  all  sailing  across  the  sea  of  life,  in  different  vessels. 
Some  of  them  leak,  some  of  them  are  slow,  some  of  them  are  very  fine 
and  stately,  some  of  them  have  cruel  captains,  and  some  of  them  have 
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good  captains ;  but  when  once  we  get  our  feet  on  the  shore  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  we  shall  not  care  what  took  us  over  thei*e,  nor  what 
cor  fear  was  on  the  way. 

See  to  it,  then,  that  you  reach  the  heavenly  city.  See  to  it  that 
God  is  your  God.  See  to  it  that  you  have  a  child's  right  Of  all  the 
trumpets  that  you  can  lifl  up  at  the  heavenly  gate,  there  is  but  one  that 
will  let  you  in.  Blow  the  trumpet,  if  you  will,  of  your  own  good 
deeds,  and  there  is  not  an  angel  in  all  the  heaven  that  will  know  the 
sound.  Let  pride  speak^  or  speak  through  your  vanity,  and  you  will 
fail  to  summon  a  messenger  to  the  heavenly  gate.  But  blow  the  trum- 
pet of  love,  and  its  first  lisping  sound  will  quickly  roll  back  the  bolt, 
and  lift  the  latch,  and  open  the  heavenly  gate,  and  you  shall  come  in 
with  a  child's  welcome,  and  find  your  Father  s  house,  and  your  heart's 
delight  Learn  this  love,  and  rise  to  this  home,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Redeemer.    Amen. 


-*^^ 


PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON, 

We  desire  to  render  thee  thanks,  oar  heavenlj  Father,  for  aU  the  mercies  which 
thoa  hast  extended  to  ns^mercies  of  the  seasons,  aud  mercies  of  thy  providenoo  in  life 
for  the  household;  for  ail  the  processes  of  life  by  which  we  have  learned  to  think  and 
to  act;  by  which  we  hare  been  disciplined  to  patience,  to  foresight,  to  prudence,  and 
to  patient  eudeayor  under  disconragenaent.  We  thank  thee  for  all  the  instruction  of 
the  sanctuary.  We  thank  thee  that  we  understand  the  meaning  of  things  that  are  done 
without;  that  we  are  made  to  perceive  how  all  things  are  working  together  in  thy  provi« 
dence  for  spiritual  results.  We  thank  thee,  above  all,  for  that  mioistration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  inward  working  of  divine  light  and  fire,  by  which  we  have  been  able  to 
hit  ourselves  above  the  knowledge  of  the  senses,  and  of  material  things.  Wo  thank 
thee  that  we  are  inspired  even  beyond  the  reach  of  the  following  thought  and  reason, 
and  that  there  are  sacred  impressions  which  thou  dost  work  upon  us,  which  abide,  which 
we  believe  and  know  to  be  true,  which  lift  us  above  all  things  that  are  lo»  and  base  and 
ignoble,  and  which  drive  our  whole  life  upward  toward  thine.  We  thank  thee  for  this 
watchlhl  guardianehip,  and  this  loving  care,  and  that  thou  hast  ministered  It  to  so 
many  of  us  conscfously ;  and  to  so  many  more  of  us,  though  we  are  unconscious  of  it. 
Kone  of  us  know  all  thy  soveiign  care,  and  aU  the  particulars  of  thy  infinite  aud  unceas- 
ii  f.  love.  Nor  shall  we  know  it  till  wo  behold  tQee  as  thou  art,  and  see  with  something 
of  thine  omniscience.  But  we  rejoice  in  what  we  know,  and  desire  to  derivo  therefrom 
arguments  of  faith  and  trust  for  aU  the  time  to  come.  Since  aU  things  shall  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  lore  thee,  why  should  we  give  way  to  mnrmuriug  7 
Why  should  we  be  sodden  with  anxiety  f  Why  should  we  look  out  darkly  from  to^ay 
into  to-morrow  t  Mny  we  behold  all  the  time  that  is  yet  to  oome  as  under  thy  Fatherly 
care.  Grant  that  we  may  have  fiith  to  trust  thee;  to  lean  our  outward  welfare,  and 
aleo  our  whole  spiritual  life,  \\\yoii  thee.  We  thank  thee  tliat  thou  art  preparing  us  for 
lefeunection  into  a  nobler  sphere.  We  desire  to  be  more  and  more  anxious  for  that 
other  condition  and  for  those  ulterior  riches.  We  desire  not  to  be  unmindful  of  the 
state  that  we  are  now  in,  and  of  the  things  which  belong  to  this  life.  But  In  them  we 
wish  that  wo  might  see  prophecies  of  thy  better  kingdom,  and  of  our  nobler  character 
when  we  shall  be  kings  and  priests  unto  God.    Grant  that  the  other  light  may  break 
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throngh,  and  that  we  may  discern  it  in  this  mortal  apben.  O  let  as  bear  tlie  sonnds 
that  are  uttered  in  the  hearenly  land.  Let  na  feel  wafted  npon  ns  the  inilacnoes  that 
there  roll  as  the  atmosphere  rolls  here. 

O  bring  to  as  a  sense  of  God's  infinite  love.  Bring  to  as  a  sense  of  that  divine 
fbllowship  in  which  all  noble  sools  move  together.  Bring  to  as  a  sense  of  that  harmoc j 
and  of  the  grandear  of  that  friendship  and  love  which  they  hare  who  have  passed 
throagh  the  flood  and  through  the  fire,  and  are  prepared,  spirits  of  Jast  men  made  per- 
fbot,  to  enter  npon  the  glorj  of  the  heavenly  sphere.  And  may  we  long  for  that  man- 
hood which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Maj  we  lie  upon  the  bosom  of  thy  promises,  waiting 
for  their  fulfillment  in  us. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  we  may  understand  that  all  thy  dealing  with  as 
firom  day  to  day,  is  a  part  of  this  work;  and  may  we  be  workers  together  with  God, 
workingoutour  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  knowing  that  it  is  God  which 
worketh  in  as  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure. 

Grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  aU  the  families  of  this  church  and  society.  Grant 
that  all  that  are  accustomed  to  sit  here  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  may  bare  the  blessing 
of  the  sanctuary  abiding  upon  them.  Hence  may  they  bear  sacred  fire  to  kindle  the 
flame  of  devotion  at  home.  Hence  may  they  bear  light.  Here  may  they  derive  peace. 
Here  may  the  storehouse  of  divine  bounty  feed  them.  Here  may  they  clothe  thomselfes 
with  raiment  fh>m  above.  Here,  every  Sabbath  day,  may  thy  servants  be  able  to  equip 
themselves  and  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  they  may  go  forth  more  truthful, 
more  gentle,  more  gracious,  more  loving,  more  fiiitbfnl,  more  earnest,  more  fall  of  wis- 
dom that  belongs  to  this  life,  and  more  fidl  of  that  higher  wisdom  which  belongs  to  the 
life  to  come. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thoa  wilt  be  near  to  those  who  are  sick,  and  to  all  who  aro 
In  suffering,  and  to  all  who  are  under  the  cloud  firom  any  cause.  And  grant,  O  Lord  our 
Gk>d !  that  they  may  discern  thy  presence  very  near  to  them.  If  there  are  any  that 
mourn  the  loss  of  dearly  beloved  ones,  wilt  thou  comfort  them.  Wilt  thoa  uphold  their 
hearts,  and  give  to  them  such  comforting  thoughts  that  their  souls  shall  know  that  the 
Lord  thinks  of  them,  and  that  he  sympathises  with  them. 

Prepare  us  for  any  events  that  lie  undisclosed  to  view.  May  we  be  found  in  every 
emergency  equal  to  the  exigency.  May  we  have  such  strength  ministered  from  on  high 
that  nothing  shall  surprise  us,  and  nothing  shall  overcome  us.  And  may  we  write  ss 
our  daily  experience,  even  In  the  midst  of  tumult  and  trouble,  Cast  down  but  not 
destroyed. 

So  may  we  live  by  thy  strength,  so  in  thy  strength  may  wo  bo  able  throngh  weak- 
ness to  die  triumphantly,  and  so  by  thy  strength  may  we  rise  gloriously  in  the  resuireo- 
tion  morning  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  the  praise  eTormore. 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  wilt  thou  bless  the  word  which  has  been  spoken.  Wilt  thou  grant  thai 
we  may  be  made  wiser  by  thy  truth,  and  by  thy  providence,  and  by  thy  grace  through 
the  Holv  Ghost.  Grant  that  we  may  understand  thee.  And  understanding  thee,  may 
we  understand  thy  dally  work  with  us— the  whole  meaning  of  life,  and  all  the  processes 
bv  which  it  is  unfolded  and  made  into  a  perfect  manhood  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Wilt  thou  go  with  us  when  we  shall  have  sung  again  to  thy  praise.  Go  with  us 
throngh  life.  Be  with  us  in  dying.  Let  us  be  with  thee  in  immortality.  And  unto  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  snaU  be  praises,  evermore. 


'  / 


r 


Coming  to  One's  Self. 


INVOCATION. 

Command  thy  blessing,  our  Father,  to  rest  upon  us — even  thine  own 
Spirit,  which  brings  life,  and  light,  and  joy,  and  comfort,  and  all  guidance. 
May  we  arouse  ourselves,  and  rise  up  into  a  consciousness  of  thy  presence ; 
and  may  all  our  nature  partake  of  the  divine  influence  this  day.  Bless  us 
in  our  endeavors  to  instruct.  Bless  us  in  our  aspiration  and  devotion ;  in 
oar  meditations ;  in  all  the  service  of  prayer  and  of  song,  of  confession  and 
of  thanksgiving.  And  grant  that  there  may  be  not  only  a  blessing  of  the 
sanctuary,  but  a  blessing  of  the  day,  that  wherever  we  go,  and  wherever  we 
arc,  wc  may  still  be  as  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  with  thy  smile  resting 
abundantly  upon  us.    Which  we  ask  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen, 


QOmm  TO  ONE'S  SELF. 


-•♦•- 


"  And  when  he  came  to  himael/."— Lukx  XY.  17. 


Fi'om  tbe  exquisite  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  I  have  selected 
this  fragment,  because  it  is  like  an  orifice  opened,  through  which  you 
see  some  of  the  profoundest  operations  of  the  human  heart 

Consider  the  history  that  this  fable  or  parable  details,  and  the  point 
at  which  this  utterance  was  mada  The  young  man  had  claimed  his 
full  liberty,  and  the  means  of  conducting  life  according  to  his  own  no- 
tion. He  declared  himself  free,  and  went  off  from  his  father,  bearing 
with  him  such  portion  of  the  estate  as  belonged  to  him,  or  would 
belong  to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  live  according  to  his  own  de- 
sire. He  did  conduct  his  life  according  to  his  own  desire.  He  went 
through  a  briUiant  oareerj  as  it  is  often  styled ;  that  is,  a  career  in 
which  every  passion  was  made  to  scintillate,  and  flash  light  and  warmth. 
The  career  worked  itself  out  to  the  very  dregs,  showing  both  parts  of 
itself — ^its  beginning  and  its  tei*mination.  At  the  last,  poverty,  beg- 
gary, degradation,  hunger,  and  finally  despair,  took  the  place  of  wild 
intoxication  and  lawless  pleasure ;  and  then  he  was  as  wretched  as 
before  he  had  been  happy. 

The  implication  is,  that  in  this  whole  career — ^the  breaking  away 
from  his  father's  house ;  the  going  into  disallowed  society ;  the  pursuing 
of  courses  that  violated  every  principle  of  morality  and  of  honor, — he 
had  not  acted  in  accordance  with  his  true  nature.  He  had  abandoned 
himself.  He  had  left  his  manhood  somewhere  behind.  There  was 
something  that  had  been  left  out,  or  forsaken.  And  when  his  wretch- 
edness had  humbled  him,  so  that  he  clearly  saw  his  course  in  its  true 
light,  and  began  to  change  it,  or  to  purpose  to  change  it,  it  is  said 
that  he  began  to  came  to  himself.  He  came  to  himself,  though  it  were 
but  for  a  moment 

We  may  interpret  this  as  we  use  the  term  familiarly,  as  where  a 
man  is  out  of  his  head,  out  of  his  mind,  and  we  say  when  his  reason  is 
restored  that  he  has  qome  to  himself  tLgain,    Or,  when  a  man  comes 
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out  of  a  BWoon«  he  is  said  to  came  to  himself^  by  which  is  meant,  sim- 
ply, that  he  comes  to  the  possession  and  nse  of  faculties  that  for  a  time 
were  clouded^  or  hindered  in  their  operation. 

You  may  also  use  it  in  a  broader  sense ;  and  it  is  thus  that  I  propose 
to  use  it.  It  may  be  made  to  throw  much  light  on  the  course  which 
men  are  pursuing  at  large — even  those  who  do  not  indulge  in  pas- 
sionate excesses,  and  in  the  wallow  of  the  appetites. 

It  is  proper  that  we  should  determine  what  a  man's  manhood  is ; 
what  it  is  that  is  tnartj  in  man.  Not  everything.  There  is  a  difiference 
between  men  and  the  animated  creation,  a  part  of  which  they  are. 
They  are  said  to  be  the  head  of  the  animal  creation.  By  virtue  of 
what!  Why  are  they  different f  In  what  does  that  difference  con- 
sist? In  determining  this,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  characterize 
every  one  by  that  which  is  the  highest  and  best  in  him.  If  you  wished 
to  define  or  characteiize  a  king,  it  is  not  those  things  which  he  has  in 
common  with  all  his  subjects  that  you  would  employ,  but  those  things 
which  separate  him  from  others,  and  put  him  in  distinction  from  them. 
K  you  are  attempting  to  describe  a  philosopher,  you  mention  those 
things  which  are  peculiar  to  a  philosopher.  It  is  not  that  he  eats,  and 
drinks,  and  sleeps,  that  makes  him  a  philosopher ;  for  all  men  do  these 
things.  Fools  do,  and  idiots  do,  as  well  as  he.  You  are  to  single  out 
those  things  which  make  him  a  philosopher,  in  order  to  characterize 
hinL  This  is  peifectly  right  It  is  the  common  sense  way  of  distin- 
guishing all  men. 

Now,  in  determining  a  man's  true  nature  and  position,  the  same 
rule  is  fair.  What  our  manhood  is,  is  determined,  not  by  the  things 
which  we  have  in  common  with  the  great  mass  of  animated  creation, 
but  by  those  things  which  lift  us  higher  than  they,  marking  us  as  su- 
perior to  them.  We  come  all  the  way  up  in  physical  organization 
with  the  myriad  tribes  that  fly,  or  swim,  or  creep,  or  walk.  It  is  not 
those  things  that  we  have  in  common  with  them  which  make  oor 
manhood.  We  have  all  those  same  appetites  and  passions  by  which 
they  maintain  life ;  by  which  they  fight  off  their  enemies ;  by  which 
they  secure,  in  the  struggle  of  life,  the  means  of  existence.  We  and 
they  are  just  alike  in  those  respects.  And  it  is  not  fsur  to  attempt  to 
determine  our  manhood  by  the  things  which  we  have  in  common  with 
the  ass,  with  the  ox,  with  the  lion,  or  with  the  seipent.  We  must  rise 
higher  than  the  things  which  are  possessed  by  these  creatures,  in  order 
to  find  out  what  manhood  is  in  man. 

Lookuig  at  it  in  this  light,  the  fii'st  thing  that  I  will  mention,  as 
discriminating  men  from  every  other  part  of  ci*eation,  and  as  oonstitav- 
ing  a  portion  of  their  true  manhood,  is  their  reason — and  that  in  two 
aspects. 
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First,  let  as  consider  it  as  a  governing  light  and  power.  I  believe 
the  superior  animals  have  the  germs  or  rudiments  of  reason.  There  is 
no  qaestion  that  the  dog  does,  in  a  very  limited  way,  reason,  and  that 
the  elephant  does,  and  that  the  horse  does.  And  that  reason  in  these 
animals  is  of  the  same  general  kind  as  the  human  reason,  I  do  not  doubt 
But  it  is  very  limited,  very  low,  and  only  occasional  In  them  it  does 
not  serve  as  a  guide,  and  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  it  acts  at  all ; 
whereas  in  man  reason  is  a  light  that,  shining,  shines  all  the  time, 
growing  binghter  and  brighter,  and  more  and  more  comprehensive,  and 
entering  into  every  part  of  his  life,  determining  choices,  likes  and  dis- 
likes, aims  and  ends,  and  is  a  governing  influence. 

The  other  view  which  we  are  to  take  of  rcason,  is  that  by  its  force 
we  are  able  to  prophesy.  That  is  to  say,  experience  does  lay  a  founda- 
tion by  which  a  man  may  judge  from  the  results  of  certain  causes  to- 
day what  will  be  the  results  of  those  causes  to-morrow.  For  instance, 
if  last  year,  sowing,  we  derived  such  and  such  results,  we  prophesy 
that  if  we  sow  this  year  we  shall  derive  the  same  results.  We  have 
not  a  reason  that  prophesies  in  respect  to  indeteiminate  things  of  which 
we  have  no  ordinary  experience ;  but  within  the  range  of  cause  and 
effect  the  human  reason  is  prophetic,  so  that  a  man  is  able  to  connect 
all  his  life  together.  And  this  it  is  which  distinguishes  between  the 
human  and  brute  reason  moi*e  significantly  than  anything  else.  A  horse, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  lives  only  from  day  to  day.  There  is  no  token 
that  he  thinks  of  to-moiTOW.  He  certainly  does  not  think  of  next 
week,  or  next  month.  There  is  a  sort  of  rude  prevision  or  caution  in 
some  animals — ^in  the  beaver,  for  instance.  We  cannot  see  what  are 
its  metes  and  bounds  ;  but  we  see  that  there  are  the  rudiments  of  what 
in  the  human  animal  is  prophetic  reason — ^that  power  by  which  men 
carry,  through  a  long  life,  a  complex  organization,  each  of  whose  parts 
acts  upon  every  other  part 

Here,  then,  is  one  grand  distinguishing  trait  of  manhood  which 
stands  separated  from  the  whole  animal  kingdom  around  about  us. 
We  have  a  volume  and  potency  of  reason  which  belongs  to  no  other 
animals ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  our  manhood. 
The  reason  that  looks  before  and  after ;  the  reason  that  takes  cogni- 
sance both  of  things  seen  and  things  invisible ;  the  reason  that  recog- 
nizes parts  and  relations  and  qualities,  and  so  works  by  the  senses,  and 
above  the  senses,  in  a  higher  sphere — ^this  is  manhood  reason. 

The  next  constituent  element  of  a  true  manhood  is  moral  sense,  or 
a  constitution  by  which  the  soul  recognizes  moral  obligations,  from 
which,  by  a  comparison  of  the  pei*formance  of  our  life,  measiu*ed  by 
obligation,  we  come  to  understand  the  qualities  of  right  and  wrong ; 
to  accept  a  higher  standard  of  obligation  than  mere  self-will,  or 
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than  mere  self-indalgence  and  pleasure.  There  is  so  evidence  that 
animals  ever  have  a  conception  of  right  and  wrong.  Thej  have  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  They  fear  the  one,  and  desire  the  other.  That 
seems  to  be  the  limit  And  all  the  choices  of  animals  vibrate  simplj 
between  the  senses  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

It  is  not  so  in  man.  We  lift  ourselves  far  above  that  Every  rea- 
sonable man  in  an  ordinaiily  well  instructed  community  is  conscious 
that  right-and-wrong  has  a  vast  sphere,  and  that  he  acts  from  day  to 
day  in  reference  to  those  beneath  him  and  those  above  him,  in  refer- 
ence to  property,  and  reputation,  and  name,  and  mutual  service,  and  all 
manner  of  things,  by  a  subtle  operation  witbin  him  of  the  mond  sense ; 
and  that  there  is  a  principle  of  right  or  wrong.  However  much  he 
may  neglect  it,  however  imperfect  its  operations  may  become^  that 
quality  is  there;  and  it  is  that  quality  which  distinguishes  between  the 
human  race  and  the  animal  races  beneath.  It  is  not  merely  that  we 
have  reason,  but  that  we  have  a  reason  which  busies  itself  in  attempt- 
ing to  adjust  this  great  element  of  right  and  wrong. 

Then  we  have  one  more  characteiistic — a  spiritual  nature — an  en- 
dowment of  sentiments  which  inspire  the  idea  of  pmity,  of  self-denial, 
of  ho]y  love,  of  supersensuousness.  I  prefer  the  term  supersenefuma  to 
the  teim  supernatural ;  for  I  hold  that  religion  is  just  as  natural  as  na- 
ture itself,  and  that  of  the  spiritual  intuitions  of  the  soul  the  highest 
are  conformable  to  the  law  of  nature — of  higher  natura 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  animal  kingdom  have  the  first  gleam 
or  intimation  of  spiiitual  influence.  This  is  peculiar  to  man.  And  in 
the  human  race  it  is  the  lowest  and  the  least  in  those  that  are  said  to  be 
nearest  to  nature — that  is,  nearest  to  mere  physical  nature ;  and  it  de- 
velops just  in  the  ratio  of  civilization.  There  can  be  no  dvilizatian 
that  does  not  augment  reason  in  both  respects — as  a  light,  and  as 
prophecy.  There  can  be  no  civilization  that  does  not  augment  the 
moral  sense.  There  can  be  no  civilization  that  does  not  augment  the 
spiritual  nature,  giving  to  man  a  higher  upper-life ;  giving  him  more 
of  the  qualities  of  love  and  hope  and  faith,  and  of  fine  discrimination 
in  these  superior  and  ultimate  moral  states. 

I  might  argue — ^and  fairly,  I  think — ^that  these  best  things  are  al- 
ways, in  the  order  of -nature,  latest  That  is,  as  everything  comes  to 
its  fullest  value  last,  an  observation  of  the  law  of  development  would 
show  that,  as  reason  comes  earliest,  the  moral  sense  next,  and  the 
spiritual  faculties  last,  so  this  is  the  order  of  superiority ;  and  the  man- 
hood of  a  man  lies,  highest  in  his  spiritual  influence,  next  in  his  moral 
sentiments,  and  lowest  in  his  reason.  But  in  all  these  three — xsi  this 
trinity  of  qualification — he  stands  distinguished  above  all  his  fellows  ia 
the  great  animated  kingdom  of  the  world.    He  is  superior  to  them  be- 
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cause  he  is  a  creatare  of  rcasooi  and  moral  sentiments,  and  spuitaal 
endowments. 

It  is  in  these  things,  then,  that  our  manhood  lies.  It  does  not  lie 
in  the  fact  that  we  are  erect  It  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
called  ni>en.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have,  in  distinction  from 
every  other  creatm-e  that  we  know  of  on  the  globe,  a  saperior  and 
prophetic  reason,  guiding  life,  and  connecting  all  parts  of  it  together 
in  symmetry  and  in  purpose ;  that  we  have  conceptions  of  light  and 
wrong  which  fit  us  to  live  in  infinite  complications  with  our  fellow 
men,  and  still  observe  the  law  of  love  and  the  law  of  their  happiness ; 
and  that  we  have  relations  to  another  life  beyond  this,  supersensuous, 
above  the  sight  of  the  eye  and  the  heai'ing  of  the  ear,  whei-ein  the  soul 
can  even  here  begin  to  take  hold  of  invisible  beings,  invisible  qualities, 
and  invisible  states,  and  know  itself  to  be  a  child  of  God  and  of  im- 
mortality. 

It  is  in  this  higher  range  of  fisiculties,  thus  very  briefly,  compen- 
diously defined,  that  a  man  is  to  look  for  his  manhood.  You  are  a 
man  by  as  much  as  you  have  this  particular  part  developed.  You  are 
less  than  a  man  just  in  the  proportion  in  which  you  recede  and  shrink 
from  this  kind  of  measuring.  A&  you  would  never  think  of  measming 
a  musician  by  consideiing  what  he  was  as  a  draftsman,  or  what  he  was 
as  a  mathematician,  but  by  considering  what  he  was  as  a  musician ;  as 
you  would  measure  him  by  those  qualities  which  belong  to  a  musician ; 
so  in  measuring  manhood,  you  must  take  those  qualities  which  are  con- 
stituent in  manhood,  and  judge  by  them. 

Since  one*s  manhood,  or  his  true  sel^  is  to  be  found  in  his  nobler 
attributes,  and  in  his  ti'ue  spmtual  relations,  he  who  leaves  these  unused, 
and  lives  in  the  lower  range  of  faculties,  may  be  truly  said  to  have  foi^ 
saken  himself.  He  has  gone  down  out  of  himself  into  that  which  was 
a  supplementary  nature,  an  auxiliary  part.  He  has  left  that  natui*e  of 
reason,  and  that  nature  of  moral  sense,  and  that  nature  of  spuituality, 
which  constituted  his  manhood,  and  has  given  himself  up  to  the  range 
of  the  senses.  And  that  is  the  way  the  bii*d  lives.  That  is  the  way 
the  brute  creation  lives.  He  and  they  alike  live  for  the  gratification 
of  the  appetites  and  the  passions. 

It  does  not  require  that  a  man  should  become  an  assassin,  or  a 
mighty  criminal,  before  it  can  be  said  that  he  is  unnatural.  Every  man 
that  teaches  himself  to  find  the  chief  employments  and  enjoyments  of 
his  manhood  Jower  than  in  his  reason  and  moral  sentiments  and  sph-itual 
nature,  has  forsaken  himself  Every  man  whose  business  is  manual 
and  physical,  and  who  contents  himself  with  that  business,  and  feeds 
himself  by  nothing  higher  than  that,  is  a  creature  that  is  spending  his 
life  forces  lower  than  the  level  of  tine  manhood.    It  is  not  a  misfortune 
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to  be  a  mechanic ;  but  it  iB  a  misfortune  to  be  only  a  mechanic.  It  is 
not  a  misfortune  to  be«a  faiiner,  but  it  is  a  misfoitune  to  be  nothing  but 
a  farmer.  It  is  not  a  misfortune  to  be  a  mariner,  <»:  a  day-laborer ;  bat 
the  man  that  labors,  working  with  his  hands,  and  never  thinks  any 
higher  than  his  work,  is  unfoitunate.  It  is  a  misfortune  for  a  man  to 
have  abandoned  his  manhood  so  that  the  operations  of  his  mere  physical 
ii'ame  shall  satisfy  him.  All  the  upper  realm  of  such  a  man's  nature  has 
been  shut  up.  That  which  distinguishes  him  in  the  creation  of  his 
Father ;  that  which  gives  hun  the  right  to  say,  "  Our  Father,"  is  all 
disused.  It  is  as  if  a  man,  inheriting  a  magnificent  palace,  should  shut 
up  every  one  of  the  numerous  apartments  except  the  eating-room,  and 
there  live  and  feed. 

How  many  there  are  that  are  laborious,  and  live,  as  the  great  mass 
of  the  human  family  must  live,  by  the  mere  exercise  of  mechanical 
power !  And  that  is  not  a  misfoitune  necessarily.  But  how  many 
men  are  satisfied  with  that  1  How  many  are  contented  to  work,  and 
to  think  just  enough  to  get  that  which  they  shall  eat  and  drink,  and  a 
place  to  eat  and  sleep,  and  a  place  for  a  little  low  social  merriment ! 
Theu'  whole  ambition  in  life  is  filled  by  these  few  things.  They  care 
for  nothing  more  and  for  nothing  fuither.  It  is  that  which  is  a 
misfortune.  It  is  a  misfoitune  that  a  man  should  have  no  strong  am- 
bition to  make  him  feel  that  he  must  have  something  more  than  the 
animal  has — mei'e  mechanism.  It  is  not  for  a  man  to  be  simply  a 
machine.  It  is  not  for  him  to  be  content  with  that  It  is  for  him  to 
desire  knowledge.  It  is  for  him  by  knowledge  to  have  a  lai'ger 
function.  It  is  for  him  to  have  moral  sentiment  It  is  for  him  to 
strike  through  life  higher  and  nobler  conceptions  and  impulses.  It  is 
for  him  to  seek  out  above  his  work,  or  by  his  work,  or  beyond  his  work, 
something  th^at  the  soul  can  enjoy — something  for  the  reason :  some- 
thing for  the  imagination ;  something  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  senti- 
ments. That  is  the  business  of  every  man,  no  matter  how  poor  he  is. 
That  is  one  reason,  I  think,  why  God  has  given  us  so  much  to 
know  in  nature — ^for  nature  is  a  man's  libi-aiy  who  knows  how  to  seek 
for  knowledge.  Nature  is  every  man's  picture  galleiy  who  knows  how 
to  hunger  after  and  appreciate  beauty.  Nature  is  eveiy  man  s  port- 
folio, and  herbarium,  and  garden.  Nature  is  full  of  instruction  to  those 
who  have  a  heart  for  knowledge. 

He,  thei'efore,  who  lives  so  tax  down  that  his  trade  or  profession 
satisfies  him,  is  living  below  his  manhood,  and  is  unfortunate.  And  how 
much  more  unfortunate  is  he,  if  he  lives  in  his  appetites  and  passions, 
and  neglects  even  utility.  That  ia  low  enough.  And  if  he  is  dissi- 
pated, and  gives  himself  up  to  animal  inclinations,  wherein  is  he  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  swine  f    He  that  roots  and  eats,  filling  his  belly 
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only  to  lie  in  swinish  filth  and  stupidity  till  hunger  inspires  him  again 
— ^wherein  does  he  show  himself  superior  to  the  animals  that  do  the 
same  thing  ?  Wherein  is  a  man,  though  he  is  royally  endowed,  higher 
tiian  the  brutes,  if  he  lives  as  they  live  f 

The  great  multitude  of  men  do  live  outside  of,  or  below,  their  true 
nature.  I  mean  not  merely  those  who  pervert  it  in  the  ways  whioh  I 
have  been  describing,  but  even  those  who  pursue  the  ordinary  avoca- 
tions of  respectable  life.  If  they  examine  themselves,  they  will  find 
that  they  set  up  dms  which  in  the  main  are  to  please  their  pride  and 
vanity  and  selfishness.  Their  great  purposes  in  life  do  not  rise  to  the 
supersensuous.  I  apprehend  that  if  men  were  to  sit  down  and  write 
out  what  they  mean  to  do  and  what  they  mean  to  be,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  when  they  came  to  measure  their  aims  by  any  high,  true  spir- 
itual standard,  would  be  ashamed  to  see  how  ignoble  those  aims  are. 
The  thing  that  is  aimed  at  mostly  in  our  day,  is  money.  In  our 
day  men  ^^seek  their  fortune."  It  has  come  to  be  almost  a  maxim,  that 
men  go  into  life  to  ^seek  their  foitune;"  to  build  themselves  up;  to  get 
that  which  they  think  will  make  all  men  obey  them,  and  respect  them, 
and  please  them,  and  honor  them.  It  is  pride,  vanity,  avarice,  love  of 
property,  in  the  main,  that  men  set  up  as  the  end  of  life :  not  true 
manhood ;  not  the  power  of  wisdom ;  not  the  power  of  goodness ;  not 
the  power  of  obedience  to  divine  commands ;  not  the  power  of  bene* 
faction;  but  the  simple  power  of  gi-atifying  belf-love,  in  one  way  and 
another. 

Look,  young  men,  at  the  scheme  that  you  have  laid  out  for  your- 
selves, at  what  you  mean  to  do  and  mean  to  be,  and  see  if  the  aim  of 
your  life  goes  much  higher  than  that  which  I  have  shown  you.  It  is 
yom*  pui*po8e  to  pander  to  some  form  of  selfishness — social  selfishness, 
civil  selfishness,  or  individual  selfishness.  And  yet  that  does  not  reach 
high  enough  to  touch  even  the  lowest  level  of  manhood.  It  leaves  you 
still  aiming  at  things  which  lie  outside  of  true  manhood. 

The  forces  which  men  employ  are  largely  forces  which  spring  from 
their  lower  nature.  The  judgments  which  they  apply  to  themselves,  as 
prospering  or  not  prospeiing,  are  judgments  which  are  derived  from 
this  lower  way  of  looking  at  manhood.  I  hear  men  spoken  of  as  being 
very  gi-eatly  prospei-ed  whose  prosperity  will  not  bear  looking  into. 
They  are  prospered ;  but  it  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  moral  sense.  They 
are  prospered ;  but  it  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  refinement  and  delicacy. 
They  ai*e  prospered ;  but  it  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  nobler  natures. 
They  are  prospei^d  I  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  That  they  range 
high  among  men  in  this  world,  and  have  money,  influence,  power, 
physical  exceUence.  Men  say  that  a  roan  is  prospered  because  he  has 
become  strong  and  rich  in  these  lower  elements.     On  the  other  hand. 
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a  man  that  hae  gone  through  sickness,  and  bankruptcy,  and  severe  trials 
that  pruned  him  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  and  beat  him  down,  until 
he  has  become  patient,  contented,  lowly,  disinterested,  and  is  far 
more  like  his  Master  than  ever  before — such  a  man,  instead  of  being 
regarded  as  prosperous,  is  looked  upon  with  pity,  and  men  say  of  him, 
''He  is  a  ruined  man  1"  As  if,  a  man*s  boat  having  sunk,  and  he  hav- 
ing swum  to  the  shore,  and  standing  strong  on  the  land,  people  should 
say,  ''  He  is  gone  1"    No,  he  is  saved  1     His  boat  is  lost,  but  not  he. 

All  that  is  worth  saving  in  manhood  is  that  wliich  belongs  to  the 
reason,  the  moral  sense,  and  the  spiritual  element  There  is  many  and 
many  a  man  that  has  been  beaten  as  the  flail  beats  the  straw;  and  the 
straw  and  the  chaff  have  been  left  behind,  and  the  wheat  has  been  kept 
and  put  into  the  granary ;  and  the  men  have  cried  as  though  the  wheat 
were  being  left  behind,  and  they  had  got  nothing. 

Do  not  men  measure  themselves  by  these  false  and  low  standards  T 
Do  they  not  aim  at  things  that  lie  outside  of  the  true  sphere  of  man- 
hood t  Do  they  bring  into  operation  forces  and  form  judgments  which 
show  that  they  do  not  live  outside  of  themselves  T 

Men,  whenever  they  look  into  these  things  seriously,  see  and  re- 
alize that  their  real  manhood  sits  in  judgment  upon  their  ordinaiy  life. 
If  I  were  to  preach  to  you  to-day  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  many 
of  you  would  say,  ''It  is  right,"  and  go  to  sleep;  and  many  of  you 
would  say,  "  It  is  wrong,"  and  resist  it,  accor^ng  to  the  way  in  which 
you  have  bepn  educated,  and  according  to  your  temperament  and  dis- 
position. If  I  were  to  say  that  all  men  are  sinful,  and  were  to  take  the 
old-fashioned  track,  you  would  be  somewhat  interested,  perhaps,  for 
the  moment,  but  most  of  you  would  say,  "It  may  be  theologically  true; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  an  overchai'ged  statement"  And  yet,  is  there  one 
of  you  who  can  take  his  life  and  disposition,  and  bring  them  into  judg- 
ment before  his  higher  self,  before  his  dispassionate  reason,  and  justify 
themt  Is  there  one  of  you  who  can  say  that  eveiy  day  his  reason,  at 
evening,  looks  back  and  approves  everything  that  he  has  done  ?  Is  there 
one  of  you  that  does  no.t  sit  in  condemnation  at  the  bar  of  his  own  judg- 
ment every  single  day  that  he  lives  T  This  first  element  of  your  higher 
natm*e,  if  active,  is  sufficient  to  keep  you  habitually  under  condemna- 
tion to  yourselves.  Your  lower  nature  is  carrying  on  life  in  such  a 
way  that  the  very  first  element  of  youi*  true  manhood  condemna  it:  not 
in  single  things,  but  in  innumerable  things.  Do  we  not  all  the  time 
say,  "We  ought  to  be  more  under  the  guidance  of  our  reason ;  but  our 
feelings  caiTy  us  away"?  People  are  continually  saj^ng,  "Oh! 
that  I  knew  how  to  be  more  reasonable^  that  I  might  not  make  so 
many  mistakes."  Men,  talking  among  themselves  about  human  life,  in- 
dependent of  theology,  and  without  bias,  admit  that  they  act  intition- 
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allj,  seeking  things  of  less  value  rathei*than  of  higher  value;  indulging 
feelings  that  ought  not  to  be  indulged ;  doing  things  to-day  that  they  know 
they  will  be  sorry  for  to-morrow ;  over-eating  or  under-sleeping;  violating 
the  laws  of  body  or  mind  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  They  are  continually 
conducting  the  afiairs  of  life  in  ways  that  their  experience  teaches  them 
to  be  mischievous.  They  are  convinced  of  it  They  cannot  help  know- 
ing it  There  is  not  a  single  man  here  to-day,  who,  if  I  should  put 
the  question  to  him,  ^<Do  you  not  live  so  as  to  be  at  odds  with  your 
better  reason  V*  would  not  be  obliged  to  admit  that  he  does.  If  I  wei'e 
to  call  upon  those  to  raise  their  hands  who  act  in  consonance  with  their 
reason,  is  there  one  of  you  that  could  hold  up  his  hand  T  And  if  there 
was  one  that  did  raise  his  hand,  would  you  not  laugh  at  him,  every  one 
of  you,  and  say,  "  No,  he  does  not  act  so  "  ? 

Take  a  step  higher.  Do  you  live  habitually,  in  your  ordinary  affairs, 
in  your  social  intercourse,  in  the  things  that  you  seek  and  the  things 
that  you  avoid,  according  to  the  dictates  of  your  moral  sense  t  Are  you 
conscious  that  you  bring  to  bear  upon  your  conduct  the  great  moi'al 
measurements,  the  rights  and  the  wrongs,  that  have  been  deteinnined 
by  the  holiest  experiences  of  the  best  men  of  the  world,  and  have  come 
down  to  us  in  the  records  of  God  s  word,  as  God's  best  judgments  ex- 
pressed through  such  experiences  thi'ough  thousands  of  years  t  Do 
you  live  in  accord  with  them  ?  Are  you  uniformly  generous,  uniformly 
unselfish,  uniformly  true  T  Is  your  life  straight  t  Is  your  path  from 
day  to  day  a  line  drawn  as  true  as  a  rule  could  draw  it  t  Are  you 
right-eov^  or  ai'e  you  unright-^oxx'A  ?  Measure  your  life  by  this  higher 
moral  sentiment  Is  there  a  man  who  does  not  know  that  his  life  will 
not  bear  any  such  measurement  as  that  T  Eveiy  man  says,  *'  There  is 
not  a  faculty  that,  when  it  acts,  does  not  act  crookedly."  *  Take  any 
ungle  one  of  your  feelings  and  watch  it  for  a  single  day,  and  you  will 
find  it  to  be  so. 

When  the  shipmaster  is  steering  across  the  sea,  all  the  time  keep- 
ing his  eye  upon  the  compass,  and  holding  the  vessel  as  near  as  he  can 
to  an  exact  line,  it  seems  to  him  that  he  is  running  in  a  straight  line ; 
but  he  is  far  from  it  I  looked  with  gieat  interest  at  the  chaits  that 
were  laid  out  for  those  yachts  that  crossed  the  ocean.  They  undertook  to 
draw  the  shortest  line  between  New  York  and  Liveipool ;  and  it  seems, 
when  you  look  at  the  record  of  their  observations,  as  though  they  ran 
up  and  down,  constantly,  going  in  anything  but  a  straight  line,  al- 
though ^ey  thought  at  the  time  that  they  were  following  a  direct 
course. 

Let  a  man  take  any  one  of  his  feelings,  and  chart  it  from  day  to 
day,  and  follow  it,  and  see  how  zig-zag  it  goes ;  how  out  of  proportion 
it  is ;  how  it  is  deficient  here  and  in  excess  thera    There  is  not  a  man 
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who  is  not  obliged  to  say,  ^  If  I  measnre  by  this  seoond  ekuent  of  inaD- 
hood,  I  am  aU  the  time  liviBg  below  my  manhood,  and  out  of  tane  with 
myself." 

But  if  yoa  biing  in  the  life  to  oome,  the  conscionsness  of  God  ever* 
present,  the  considerations  which  spring  from  the  sweety  and  pure,  and 
blessed  life  of  holiness  and  love  in  the  heavenly  land ;  if  you  measure 
by  that,  there  is  no  use  of  talking  about  it  We  know  so  little  of  it 
that  it  seems  like  the  filmiest  cloud.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  enough,  in 
our  conception,  to  be  used  as  a  rule  or  measure.  The  higher  men  go 
up  in  true  manhood,  the  less  do  the}  find  in  their  practical  life  to  please 
themselves  withal,  and  flatter  themselves  withal,  and  justify  themselves 
withal,  and  the  move  do  they  see  that  they  are  living  lower  than  the 
line  which  sepai*ates  between  the  animal  and  the  man.  Most  men  hve 
below  that  equatorial  line.  Very  few  men  get  above  it ;  and  they  get 
but  a  very  few  degrees  above  it  And  there  is  not  a  man  living,  who^ 
if  he  takes  true  manhood,  and  measures  himself  by  it^  will  not  be 
obliged  to  say,'*I  am  altogether  sinful." 

My  dear  friends,  I  do  not  care  on  what  theory  you  philosophiza  I 
am  not  anxious  that  you  should  believe  in  sin  as  defined  by  the  Ann!- 
niaii  or  the  Calvinist  I  do  not  wish  to  impose  upon  you  any  old'  or 
new  philosophy.  The  m^n  thing  is  that  men  should  have  such  a  con- 
ception of  their  inferiority,  and  of  the  lowness  at  which  they  are  liv- 
ing, that  they  shall  be  brought  into  the  conscious  need  of  succor  and 
help.  It  is  for  this  that  I  am  preaching.  You  are  Hving  below  your 
true  manhood.  It  is  only  once  in  a  while  that  you  come  to  yourself 
You  do  once  in  a  while. 

When  a  ti-uly  eminent  Christian  man  dies,  and  the  sound  of  life  is 
for  a  shoit'time  hushed,  all  your  better  feelings  lay  down  their  warlike 
feathei's,  and  there  rises  up  in  your  soul  a  consciousness,  an  ideal,  of 
what  you  ought  to  be,  and  how  you  ought  to  live,  for  a  single  moment, 
it  may  be,  or  a  single  hour. 

I  have  seen  men  come  over  from  their  business  in  New  York,  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  brother — of  some  eminent  Chiistian — and  shed 
tears  in  this  house.  When,  for  instance,  Brother  Corning  was  buried, 
I  saw  hard-faced  men  cry.  And  I  know  what  we  should  heai*  such 
men  say  if  we  could  listen  to  their  convei'sation  as  they  walk  away  on 
such  occasions.  ** Dear  brother,**  sa^s  one,  "we  have  been  woriiing 
for  money ;  but  that  is  not  the  main  thing.  It  is  only  a  little  while 
that  it  can  do  us  any  good."  "  That  b  tioie,"  says  another.  "  We 
must  die  soon.  It  w^ill  not  be  long  before  there  will  be  just  such  a  fu- 
neral for  us.  And  are  we  ready  t"  And  so  these  two  men,  gray- 
haired,  it  may  be,  very  simple  and  very  much  in  earnest,  give  expres- 
sion to  their  feelings  as  they  go  down  to  Fulton  Ferry.    And  as  they 
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cro68  over  they  say  to  themflelves,  '*  I  wilt  think  of  these  things,  and 
try  to  carry  the  impression  of  them  with  me.*'  But  when  they  go  up  the 
street  on  the  other  side  they  meet  this  man  and  that  man,  and  their 
minds  are  distracted  from  these  serious  thou^ts ;  and  when  they  get 
back  into  their  counting-room  they  forget  all  about  them.  They  did 
think  they  would  tell  their  wives  all  about  it  when  they  got  home  at 
night ;  but,  when  at  the  supper-table,  they  were  asked,  ^'  Husband,  did 
you  go  to  the  funeral  to^yt"  they  said,  "Yes."  "Was  it  a  good 
funeral  V  "  Very,  very."  That  was  all  they  had  to  say  about  it  1  And 
yet,  they  had  had  a  revelation.  They  had  come  to  themselves^  though 
it  was  but  for;m  hour. 

There  is  many  a  man,  tired,  weaiy,  who  strays  away  from  hisbusi- 
ness,  and,  it  may  be,  &lls  in  at  some  concert  room.  Not  in  all  natm'es, 
but  in  some,  the  imagination  is  stirred  by  music,  and  as  they  listen  they 
are  affected.  They  think  it  simply  pleases  them ;  but  it  does  more  than 
that  It  wins  them,  and  lifts  them  into  finer  thoughts  and  higher  re- 
gions of  contemplation.  There  b  many  a  man  who,  as  he  has  listened 
to  music,  has  dreamed  dreams,  and  had  tears  run  down  his  cheeks. 
And  people  observing  his  emotion,  would  ask,  "  What  I  does  Men- 
delssohn affect  you  f '  and  starting  up,  he  would  say,  'K)h  I  Mendelssohn, 
was  itt  I  was  not  hearing  that  I  was  thinking  of  something 
else."  Why,  the  man  had  come  to  himself,  under  the  sweet  bewitch- 
ment of  music.  Ail  his  grosser  feelings  had  gone  down,  because  his 
finer  feelings  had  gone  up,  and  he  was  judging  himself,  and  all  his  am- 
bitions and  desires,  by  a  higher  standard.  He  knew  enough  to  do  it, 
and  God  gave  him  a  chance ;  and  for  an  hour  he  came  to  himself,  and 
was  a  better  man. 

Now,  how  can  we  carry  this  coming  to  ourselves  so  as  to  keep  it, 
and  cast  it  forward,  and  find  it  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day,  and  every 
day,  and  thus  live  in  our  real  manhood,  instead  of  below  it,  in  our 
animal  manhood,  or  falsehood  f 

I  have  seen  many  a  man  learn  more  at  his  cradle  than  he  ever  did 
from  the  pulpit  I  have  seen  many  a  brave,  strong  man,  who  could 
face  theology,  and  who,  if  you  flashed  arguments  on  him,  was  not  hurt 
by  them,  any  more  than  a  house  is  damaged  by  the  lightning  which 
strikes  the  lightnin^rod,  and  runs  into  the  ground.  But  there  came  into 
his  home  a  stealthy  preacher,  without  notes.  A  little  flower  that  he 
has  cherished  begins  to  wither — and  you  never  know  how  much  you 
love  anything  till  it  begins  to  go  out  of  your  hand.  And  this  strong 
man,  this  wise  man,  this  man  that  you  could  not  reason  with,  nor  do 
anything  with,  deliquesced  like  a  cluster  of  grapes  that  lies  under  the 
vintner^a  crushing  foot  All  his  spirit  was  like  the  juice  that  runs  out 
And  at  last  the  little  bird  ceased  to  sing.    And  the  flowers  lay  around 
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only  to  be  rebuked  as  not  so  sweet  nor  so  beautiful  as  the  one  little 
pale  face  among  them.  And  he  took  his  little  child  down  to  say  fare- 
well to  it ;  and  came  back  home  saying,  all  the  way,  inwardly,  ^  Oh 
God  I  oh  OodI  oh  GodT  And  coming  to  the  door,  there  was  noth- 
ing there.  And  going  into  the  house,  he  felt  how  hateful  everything 
looked  that  used  to  look  so  beautiful  And  he  was  angry  if  the  servant 
happened  to  speak ;  and  then  was  ashamed  because  he  was  angry.  And 
he  did  not  know  what  ailed  him.  All  day  and  all  night  he  said  in 
himself  ''What  is  this  life 'worth?  What  is  all  my  money  worth! 
What  is  my  honor  worth!  Oh  I  if  I  could  get  back  that  little  child 
again,  I  would  give  eveiything  I  have  in  this  world.*' 

Is  not  that  heart-sickness  ?  Is  not  that  the  coming  of  a  man  to 
himself,  and  saying,  ''  My  joy  does  not  depend  upon  my  riches  nor 
upon  my  honor,  but  upon  love."  Here  was  this  little  lover  nestling  in 
the  man's  bosom,  and  Gk)d  loved  it,  and  took  it,  and  left  the  father 
bankrupt  in  his  heart ;  and  he  bore  testimony,  **  I  cannot  be  fed  in  my 
soul  with  bread,  nor  honor,  nor  money ;  I  must  have  something  higher.** 
Here  was  a  man  that  came  to  himself  for  an  hour,  and  stood  in  the 
royalty  of  his  divine  nature,  and  measured  his  life,  and  all  things,  by  a 
higher  standard,  and  rebuked  himself,  saying,  ''  Thou  art  poor,  and 
lean,  and  weak,  and  art  perishing  before  the  moth.** 

Oh  I  who  would  invest  property  in  any  direction  in  which  he  could 
be  as  easily  bankrupted  as  a  man  can  be  in  his  heart  t  And  yet,  you 
put  your  heart's  treasure  in  the  keeping  of  a  child,  that  is  liable  at  any 
moment  to  stun^le  into  death.  At  every  step  you  put  your  heart, 
and  all  you  have  of  higher  enjoyment,  into  the  keeping  of  chance, 
which  to-day  is  like  a  bubble,  and  to-morrow  is  gone  as  the  bubble  is 
gone.  And  do  you  suppose  men  do  not  think  of  these  things  ?  They 
do  think  of  them ;  but  they  do  not  know  what  the  meaning  of  them  is. 
I  tell  you,  it  is  your  true  manhood  sitting  in  judgment  on  your  common 
life,  and  saying  to  every  one  of  you,  "  You  ai-e  living  outside  of  your- 
self; you  are  not  living  as  God  made  you  to  live,  and  as  you  yourself 
know  that  you  ought  to  live.  You  are  not  good ;  you  are  but  a  little 
good ;  you  are  not  half  good;  you  are  hardly  beginning  to  be  good**; 
and  vou  feel  it  to  be  so. 

It  is  a  glorious  discontent  when  a  man  is  brought  to  that  feeling 
provided  it  works  in  him  reformation — ^for  we  have  now  reached  that 
point  in  your  consciousness  in  which  I  think  you  will  see,  not  only  that 
the  Scripture  doctiine  of  human  sinfulness  is  borne  out  by  facts,  but  that 
if  we  are  to  come  out  of  that  sinfulness,  it  must  be  by  a  transformation 
that  may  well  be  called  being  bom  again.  If  a  man  can  turn  himself 
upside  down,  so  that  the  bottom  shall  be  at  the  top,  and  the  top  shall 
be  at  the  bottom ;  if  a  man  can  live  so  that  his  whole  secular  nature  shall 
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be  subordinated,  and  his  whole  spiritual  nature  shall  be  iu  the  suprema- 
cjy  is  he  not  bom  again  t  And  can  a  man  come  to  that  state  unless  it 
is  given  him  by  the  spiiit  of  God  ! 

My  dear  fiiendsi  God  is  not  jealous.  He  is  just  as  willing  as  you 
are,  and  a  great  deal  more  willing  than  you  are,  that  you  should,  if  you 
can,  become  eminently  holy  without  the  fud  of  the  Holy  Spirit  If  any 
one  of  you  can  rise  up  and  change  your  reason,  and  moral  sense,  and 
selfish  disposition,  you  have  perfect  liberty  to  do  it  There  is  no 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  God  that  should  hinder  you.  There  is  no  royal 
way  that  you  must  walk  in  order  to  come  back  to  yourself  and  to  him. 

My  child  has  in  the  ceUar  what  he  calls  a  little  garden ;  and  on 
going  down  there  I  find  that  he  has  set  his  tulip  bulbs  in  a  row  in  the 
sand,  and  lighted  tallow  candles  and  placed  one  over  against  each  bulb. 
And  I  say,  "  Well,  my  son,  what  now  t"  *  "  Oh,"  he  says,  "  I  am  going 
to  raise  flowers."  "  But,"  I  say,  "  you  cannot  bring  flowers  out  by 
candle  light  You  must  take  your  bulbs  out  of  doors  where  they  will 
have  the  sunlight,  or  you  can  get  no  flowers  firom  them."  ''  That  may 
do  for  old  folks,  father,"  he  says ;  ''  but  I  am  going  to  raise  tulips  by 
candle  light"  "  Well,"  I  say,  "  I  have  no  objection  to  your  doing  it 
if  you  can.  Try  it ;  and  by  and  by,  when  you  have  found  out  whether 
you  can  do  it  or  not,  you  will  be  willing  to  go  out  and  avail  yourself 
of  the  sunlight" 

If  you  think  you  can  bring  out  spiritual  graces  without  the  divine 
quickening  yon  need  not  hesitate  to  try  it  If  you  do  not  need  the 
influence  of  that  divine  soul  which  is  full  of  attraction,  which  is  full  of 
beauty  and  blessedness,  and  which  is  waiting  above,  and  longing  to 
help,  you  are  at  liberty  to  get  along  without  it  If  you  have  power  in 
yourself  which  is  sufficient  for  yon,  thei'e  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  use  it  It  would  not  be  transcending  your  right,  and  it  would  not 
violate  any  part  of  the  divine  economy,  nor  hurt  the  feelings  of  your 
Father  in  heaven. 

But  ahl  when  you  make  your  first  essays,  and  try  to  live  by  the 
manhood,  and  not  by  the  animalhood  that  is  in  you,  I  think  there  is 
not  one  single  one  of  you  that  will  not  by  and  by  come  out  humbled, 
and,  like  a  little  child,  say,  *'  O  Lord  God !  I  never  can  do  this  work. 
Inspire  m*e ;  quicken  me ;  change  me ;  dwell  in  me :  I  think  that  then 
I  can  do  it  $  but  without  Thee  I  can  do  nothing."  I  say  to  you  that 
you  may  try  a  thousand  times,  but  you  never  will  come  into  a  true 
manhood  until  the  spirit  of  God  helps  you.  You  are  too  weak ;  you 
are  too  wicked ;  you  are  too  ignorant ;  yon  are  too  strongly  bound  by 
habit  But  there  b  that  great  daylight  over  your  head.  There  is  the 
great  loving  heart  of  God.  Oh  I  that  great  love  of  God  which  sounds 
in  the  heaven  as  the  ocean  sounds  upon  the  earth,  that  great  love  of 
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€k)d  which  stretches  abroad  through  the  umverse,  as  the  air  encom- 
passes this  whole  globe— that  is  the  secret  power  of  this  whole  realm ; 
and  it  hangers  for  you,  and  waits  for  yotu 

Open  yoor  heart  to  this  lova  Confess  jorxt  poverty,  your  selfish- 
ness, and  your  lowness  of  life.  Ask  God  to  lift  you  into  your  true 
manhood.  He  will  hear  your  prayer,  and  will  not  wait  till  you  come 
very  near  to  him,  before  he  comes  to  yon.  < 

And  now  I  go  back  to  the  parable,  and  say,  in  closing,  that  when 
the  prodigal  first  came  to  himself,  he  thought  of  his  father,  and  his 
fatherland,  and  determined  to  go  back  and  confess  his  wrong.  And 
he  made  up  his  story.  ^I  will  go  to  my  fiather,"  he  said,  '^and 
acknowledge  my  fault,  and  ask  him  to  forgive  me  and  take  me  again,  « 
and  let  me  be  his  servant"  He  started ;  but  he  was  not  permitted  to 
go  clear  back  before  he  was  welcomed.  The  father  saw  him  afar  off, 
and  had  compassion  on  him,  and  ran  to  meet  hinL  Although  the 
father  was  the  one  that  was  injured,  although  the  father  was  right  and 
the  son  was  all  wrong,  it  was  the  father  that  went  and  made  the  con- 
cession, as  it  were.  And  when  the  son  began  bis  confession,  the  father 
cut  it  in  two,  and  called  for  the  robe,  and  the  sandals,  and  the  ring,  and 
the  feast  And  there  was  blessedness  in  that  man's  heart  He  had 
risen  up  out  of  animalhood  into  manhood  ;  he  had  come  to  himself; 
his  fiEither  had  fottnd  him  \  and  he  was  indeed  blessed. 

Are  there  not  some  to-day  who  need  this  call  from  their  God  T  Are 
there  not  some  to  whom  it  will  be  welcome  T  Are  there  not  some  who 
are  on  the  way  back  from  their  wanderings  and  wickedness  to  the 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls  T 

May  God  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  comfort  you,  and  teach  yon,  and 
sanctify  you,  that  you  may  be  bom  out  of  the  old  life  of  the  flesh,  and 
into  the  new  life  of  the  spirit ;  and  that  finally  you  may  reach  your 
Father's  kingdom* 
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PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMOK 

We  render  thanks  to  thee,  onr  Beayenlj  Father,  that  ve  are  not  left  to  discern  the 
troth  as  it  shines  in  the  &ce  of  nature.  For  abore  that  which  this  world  sa^s,  thon 
hast  spoken  to  ns,  speaking  by  holr  men  of  old;  speaking  chiefly  by  thy  Son,  Jeans,  onr 
Sarior;  and  now,  again,  still  iof  erpretlog  and  enlarging  thy  truth  in  our  own  experience; 
by  the  Holy  Qhost  gniding,  sanctifying,  and  making  manifest  the  thiofra  that  belong  to 
life.  We  thank  thee  that  we  are  not  of  this  world,  as  the  flowers  ar*  that  spring  up,  and 
peri&h,  aod  are  known  no  more.  Rising  higher  than  all  things  which  thon  hast  made, 
we  are  destined  for  thy  kingdom  abore.  For  us  is  a  lifb  beyond.  We  are  emptied  out 
of  this  life  into  a  more  glorious  sphere— planted  here;  transplanted  there;  growing  that 
we  may  grow  better  hereafter;  prepared  for  our  fhiit;  fbr  all  that  endless  expansion  and 
glory  of  being  which  the  eye  hath  not  seen,  which  the  ear  hath  not  heard,  and  which  it 
hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  oonoeiTe.  And  yet,  how  greai  is  the  way 
through  which  we  are  passing  toward  our  own  selres.  We  behold  our  manhood  In  the 
royalty  of  Christ  Thou,  O  Jesus,  wert  the  only  perfect  man  that  the  earth  has  ever  seen. 
And  though  thou  art  €k>d,  thou  art  man.  Now  in  thee  we  behold  the  stature  of  the  per- 
fectnessof  manhood.  To  that  we  aspire.  Through  passions,  through  temptatious,  through 
defilements,  through  darkness,  through  weakness,  through  mortal  hindranoes,  we  are 
pressing  toward  iu  We  have  not  reached  it  yet.  We  see  it  afar  off.  It  goes  down. 
As  the  lights  sink  when  the  ship  is  storm-tossed,  so,  often,  our  guiding  star  is  lost.  The 
light  by  which  we  steer  is  gone.  And  yet,  it  comes  again.  And  through  storm  and 
through  night  we  press  forward,  that  we  may  reach  this  mark ;  that  we  may  come  to 
thi8  prize;  that  we  may  inherit  our  high  calling.  We  desire  to  be  like  thee;  yet  in  thiti 
mortal  state  we  shall  ncTcr  reach  to  that  blessedness.  Grant  that  wa  may  at  least  tiud 
this,  tliat  thou  art  guiding  and  teaching  and  disciplining,  that  when  we  drop  this  mor  al 
body  we  may  rise  and  bo  blessed  in  thy  presence  foreyer  more  perfect. 

And  grant  that  we  may  have,  all  the  way  through  life,  a  tender  sense  of  thine  inte.- 
est  in  us;  that  thy  Spirit  is  working  in  us;  that  we  are  not  left  to  our  ou'tj 
reason,  nor  to  the  convoking  of  onr  own  Judgment  and  experience.  We  are  I'y 
thy  good  providence  created,  and  guided;  and  by  thy  grace  we  are  instructed 
and  led.  Grant  that  we  may  have  comfort  in  believing  that  if  in  a  sweet  and 
childlike  spirit  we  submit  ourselves  to  thy  leading,  none  of  us  shall  fail;  that  througi 
what  way  soever  we  may  be  carried,  all  ways  shall  end  in  the  blessedness  abo\c. 
Grant  that  we  may  see  the  flituro  more  clearly  than  we  do  the  present,  and  that 
we  may  feel  the  invisible  more  powerftilly  than  we  do  the  visible.  Loosen  onr  hold 
upon  the  things  of  this  life.  Grant  tbat  we  may  take  firmer  hold  upon  the  things  of  the 
lift  that  is  to  come.  May  we  learn  how  to  set  our  affections  upon  things  above,  and  not 
upon  things  of  the  earth.  Grant  that  that  mind  which  was  m  thee  may  be  in  us;  and 
that  we  may  be  filled  with  all  gentleness,  and  lowliness,  and  humbleness  of  mind. 
Grant  that  we  may  live  not  only  so  as  to  be  ourselves  happy,  but  so  as  to  diffuse  happi- 
ness on  every  side.  May  our  victories  in  oursouls  cheer  others'  conflicts  ot  life.  May 
our  experience  be  a  source  of  consolation  and  hope  to  those  who  are  in  a  dubious  way. 
May  we  be  firm,  not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  fSor  those  who  need  aome  one  to  guide 
them.  And  we  pray  that  we  may  commune  together  as  we  travel,  in  psalms,  in  hymns, 
in  spiritual  songs,  in  sweet  converse  of  the  Lord's  goodness  to  us,  and  in  the  hope  of  all 
the  happiness  that  is  to  come.  May  we  cheer  the  wilderness,  and*  though  pilgrims,  re- 
joice in  the  great  goodness  and  mercy  of  onr  God. 

And  now,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt,  this  morning,  suit  thy  kindness  to  the 
circumstances  of  all  that  are  gathered  here.  Thou  look  est  within;  and  that  which 
is  shut  to  every  outward  eye  is  seen  of  thee— all  sorrows,  all  fears,  all  sadness  of 
heart.  Be  pleased  to  draw  near  to  those  who  need  thee  to-day.  Bo  light  to  them  that 
are  in  daikness;  be  comfort  to  those  that  are  in  despondency.  Thon  knowest,  O  Lord, 
what  are  the  wrestlings  of  the  affection  of  parents  in  behalf  of  children,  of  children  in 
behalf  of  parents,  and  of  friends  for  friends.  Holy  are  these  conflicts,  incited  by  thee, 
and  fhll  of  disinterestrdne's.  More  like  thyself  are  we  when  we  strive,  bearing  each 
others' burdens  for  one  another's  welfare,  than  in  any  estate  that  this  world  knows. 
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Grant,  then,  that  all  thoae  who  are  tronblcd  for  ofhcn,  maj  to-daj  find  thjprefenea, 
the  restfiilncM  of  tby  Spirit,  its  strength,  and  its  wisdom.  May  none,  bearing  their 
children  in  their  arms  to  thee,  go  away  njingy  My  Lord  hath  forgotten  to  be  giaeiGiis. 
Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  those  who  are  almost  desponding,  who  haTe  watched, 
and  labored,  and  waited,  and  seen  no  answer,  may  take  fresh  hope,  and  be  able  to  say, 
Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trast  him.  To  whom  shall  they  come  but  unto  thee?  O 
Lord  Jesus!  may  tbey  noTer  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee.  To  thee  may  they  oome,  and 
there  may  they  abide.  And  bolieying  thy  promises,  may  they  noTer  cease,  while  lifb 
and  breath  shall  last,  to  trust  In  thee. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  draw  back  any  that  are  wandering,  and  reclaim 
them  to  better  thoughts.  And  grant  that  to  those  that  have  been  defiled,  and  are  car- 
ried away  from  themselves,  and  away  from  honor  and  integrity,  the  way  of  retam  may 
not  be  made  precipitous.  Grant  that  we  msy  remember  those  who  are  out  of  the  way, 
even  as  thou  didst;  and  that  we  may  in  our  measure  become  merciful  priests  unto  them, 
even  as  thou  didst  become  a  high  priest  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmitiea,  and 
ainngthyselfforus,  that  we  might  be  brought  back  to  thee.  Hay  we  not  forget  the 
lesson.    May  we  seek  to  use  all  the  force  of  life  for  the  welfare  of  those  around  about  us. 

Be  near  to  all  those  whose  trouble  is  with  themselTcs ;  who  have  conflicts  with  their 
passions,  with  their  stormy  tempers,  with  their  obdurate  pride;  who  know  the  better 
way,  and  seek  to  coyer  mountain  sides  where  rocks  are  with  the  sweet  growtlis  of  char- 
ity. Grant,  we  beseech  ot  thoe,  O  Lord,  that  they  may  hare  faith  ministered  to  them; 
that  they  may  have  strength  given  to  them,  and  above  all  things,  divine  influence — the 
indwellingof  thy  Spirit— that  shall  calm  them.  Thou  that  couldst  quiet  the  storm — 
canst  thou  not  quiet  the  unruly  passions  of  the  unrestM  heart  f  We  beseech  of  thee 
that  thou  wilt  help  every  one  that  sees  but  a  httle,  to  keep  the  gUmmor  in  his  eye,  and 
never  look  away,  nor  lose  the  guiding  light. 

Draw  near  to  those  who  know  themselves  to  be  castaways,  and  fkin  would  return, 
but  are  appalled  at  the  greatness  of  the  way,  and  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overoomo.  O 
thou  that  didst  give  fititb,  comfort  and  cheer  tbcui|  that  they  may  have  strength  to  take 
bold  upon  it  There  is  no  help  in  themselves;  they  caunot  rescue  themselvea;  but  thou 
canst  be  a  deliverisr  to  them,  and  thou  canst  bring  ihem  baek.  If  they  cannot  them- 
selves walk,  thou  canst,  with  everlasting  strength,  take  them  in  thine  arms,  and  bring 
them  .back;  and  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  do  it. 

*  Are  there  not  unanswered  prayers  f  Are  there  not  multitudes  of  prayers  laid  np, 
that  yet  shall  break  with  blessings  upon  the  heads  of  children,  and  those  that  are  out  of 
ibe  way  1 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  teach  us  to  be  more  tender-hearted  one  toward 
another,  in  honor  preferring  one  another.  Grant  that  wo  may  set  such  examples  before 
men  in  all  things  that  they  shall  learn  to  love  tbee,  and  to  glorify  thy  name. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  spread  the  truth  through  all  the  community;  that 
thou  wilt  teach  men  to  love  evil  less;  to  delight  less  in  the  report  of  eviL  Oh  I  grant 
that  men  may  rise  up  higher  into  honor,  and  love  the  things  that  are  pure  and  noble,  and 
just,  and  true,  and  right.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  help  us  to  take  stumbling-blocks 
out  of  each  other's  way,  and  put  none  therein.  And  may  we  all  labor  lo  make  the  Lord's 
highway  a  way  prepared  for  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  to  return  thereon,  and  oome  to 
Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  head. 

And  when  we  shall  have  served  thee  according  to  thy  righteous  will,  when  we  shall 
have  fulfilled  all  the  duty  that  is  apportioned  to  us  in  our  feeble  and  limited  life,  grant 
that  we  may  oome  to  the  hour  of  death  with  more  Joy  than  thauwith  which  chiUren  seek 
their  couch  at  night.  Grant  that  death  may  have  no  fears.  May  the  night  thereof  oome 
full  of  stars;  and  may  wo  discern  the  morning  Just  beyond,  and  hear  the  voices  that  call 
— even  the  voices  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride— saying.  Come.  And  departing  from  this 
mortal  sphere  aad  all  its  imperfections,  grant  that  we  may  rise,  in  the  glory  of  the  divine 
image,  to  claim  our  place,  and  be  claimed,  with  the  blessed  welcome.  Good  and  faithful 
servants  enter  into  the  Joy  of  thy  Lord. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  erermore.    Awmu 
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*'  When  tber  wen  fllled,  he  laid  unto  hii  diMiplet,  Gather  the  firagmenta  that  remain,  that 
nothing  be  loet.*^— Jho.  YL  IS. 


^•^ 


This  IB  a  part  of  one  of  those  miracles  of  the  Master,  by  which, 
npon  occasion,  when  the  multitude  lacked  food  and  were  faint,  he  mul- 
tiplied the  loaf  in  a  marvelous  way,  and  gave  to  the  necessities  of  them 
all.  When  they  had  all  fed,  and  were  set,  he  directed  his  disciples  to 
gather  up  the  fragments ;  and  for  this  reason — ''that  nothing  be  lost" 
They  took  up  '^^ twelve  baskets"  full.  The  word  in  the  original  sig- 
nifies that  kind  of  basket  in  which  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  carry 
with  them  their  provfeion.  For  the  Jews,  in  traveling,  for  fear  that 
they  would  be  defiled  in  passing  through  peoples  or  nations  that  were 
not  sanctified,  took  Uieir  provision  with  them  in  little  baskets.  So 
they  were  not  very  large.  And  the  multiplication  of  the  loaf  was  staid 
very  nearly  at  the  point  at  which  the  appetite  of  the  multitude  was 
staid.  Yet,  there  was  a  little  left;  and  that  little  was  to  be  gathered 
up,  that  nothing  should  be  thrown  away  or  lost 

I  mighl,  from  this,  discourse  upon  the  propriety  of  economy  and 
frugality;  though  that  is  not  my  purpose  to-night,  except  inciden- 
tally. It  is  strictly  in  the  line  of  this,  to  spiritualize  it,  and  to  gather 
up  the  fragments  of  truth,  which  is  everywhere  represented  as  bread 
npon  which  the  soul  feeds. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Gospel  the  minister  is  obliged  to  preach 
upon  many  stately  topics,  to  discuss  many  wide-reaching  principles,  to 
bring  forward  doctrines  in  their  more  important  applications  both  to 
the  life  within  and  to  external  duties.  There  are  certain  massive 
themes  upon  which  he  dwells,  and  dwells  fitly.  There  are,  however,  a 
great  many  fragments,  any  one  of  which,  perhaps,  is  not  large  enough 
for  a  whole  discourse,  but  which  ought  not  to  be  lost — a  great  many 
themes ;  a  great  many  truths ;  a  great  many  minor  applications  of 
truths ;  and  it  is  to  gather  up  some  of  these  that  I  shall  speak  familiarly 
to  you  to-night,  as  I  have  on  not  a  few  occasions  before,  addressing 
m}'  remarks  particularly  to  the  young. 

St*!vDAT  B^BXixo,  Jan.  83, 187a   LEflBOVt  SccL.  xn.  Hnon  (Plymooth  Collection)  ^oa. 
846,  E85y  1353. 
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There  are  a  great  many  themes  which  ought  to  be  taught  the  young 
in  the  family,  and  which  are  better  taught  in  every  Christian  and  well- 
ordered  family,  because  there  they  are  not  only  taught^  but  enforced 
by  drill — and  all  teaching  should  have  drill  accompanying  it^  if  possi- 
ble. Above  all  other  places,  the  Christian  household  is  a  comprehensive 
school,  and  it  is  a  school  that  teaches  that  which  only  love  can  best 
teach,  and  which  a  mother  and  a  father,  above  all  others,  have  the 
patience  to  teach,  without  reproach,  without  weariness,  and  without  any 
other  reward  than  the  well-doing  of  the  pupiL 

If  the  &mi]y  does  not  teach  the  things  of  which  I  shall  speak,  then 
the  school  should.  But  we  are  peculiarly  situated  in  this  congregation. 
There  are  in  these  cities  thousands  (and  of  these  thousands  hundreds 
come  here  from  Sabbath  to  SabBath)  for  whom  there  is  no  parents' 
voice ;  who  are  thrown  out  of  the  family ;  many  of  whom  never  were 
blessed  with  a  Christian-household  instruction ;  many  of  whom  have 
long  since  left  the  parental  roof  And  never  have  they  derived  muuh 
ethical  instruction  from  schools.  The  merest  rudiments  of  learning — 
and  those  perhaps  in  the  harshest  and  severest  way — ^have  they  re- 
ceived. There  are  hundreds  that  come  within  Iftie  sound  of  my  voice 
every  year  who  really  have  had  nobody  to  befriend  them,  and  to  say 
to  them  what  a  parent  should  say,  or  what  a  kind  and  affectionate 
teacher  should  say.  And  though  nobody  can  make  up  the  deficiency, 
a  pastor  may  do  something  toward  it  It  is  my  wish,  therefore,  to- 
night, to  introduce  some  topics  which  should  be  taught  in  the  family, 
or  in  the  school,  but  which,  perhaps,  may  be  somewhat  taught  here — 
at  least  so  far  as  to  be  better  than  nothing. 

Let  me  remind  you,  before  proceeding  farther,  that  manhoc^  is  the 
supreme  end  of  ou?  life.  It  has  often  been  the  theme  on  which  I  have 
dwelt,  that  we  are  not,  in  this  world,  so  much  to  seek  honor  and 
wealth,  as,  by  the  acquisition  of  these  things,  to  seek  an  end  beyond 
them — namely,  a  large  and  true  manhood.  Considered  even  in  its 
secalai'  relations,  that  is  the  most  impoitant  end  of  life ;  and  considered 
in  its  spiritual  and  eternal  relations,  it  is  the  great  end  which  we  are  to 
seek.  Whatever  may  be  the  methods  by  which  we  are  developing  our 
duty  and  our  life,  the  thing  which  we  should  have  ultimately  in  view, 
is  manhood  in  Christ  Jesus. 

This  must  be  chiefly  the  result  of  what  you  do  in  early  life.  The 
habits  which  you  foim ;  the  opinions  which  you  embrace ;  the  society 
into  which  you  throw  yourself;  the  tastes  which  grow  up  in  you — 
these  will  modify  your  whole  life,  and  probably  will  control  it  For 
youth  is,  in  the  economy  of  providence,  that  plastic  period  in  which 
everything  takes  shape  easily,  and  then  sets.  As  it  is  withiime  tliat 
is  meant  t6  be  set  in  water,  or  as  it  is  with  plaster  of  Paiis  which  b 
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meant  to  be  set  oat  of  water,  which  takes  but  a  little  time  before  it  be- 
comes solid  and  hard,  so  that  what  you  do  with  it  must  be  done  soon,  / 
or  it  will  be  past  your  oontrol ;  thus  is  it  with  youth.  That  period  in  ^ 
which  men  receive  impressions  easily  is  their  early  life ;  and  they  rap- 
idly drift  away  from  it ;  and  the  further  they  go  away  j&*om  it,  the 
harder  it  is  for  them  to  change.  If  you  arei  to  be  men,  and  men  in 
Christ  Jesus,  it  is  of  transcendent  importance  that  you  begin  early. 

There  are  a  hundred  small  things,  any  one  of  which  in  itself  does 
not  seem  to  be  of  much  importance  when  compared  with  themes  which  / 
are  often  discoursed  to  you — ^those  which  have  to  do  with  our  etemaP 
relations — ^but  which,  taken  together,  amount  to  a  great  deal,  and  are 
most  important  in  their  results. «  Let  us  enumerate  some  of  these. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  I  would  say  to  the  young,  both  men  and 
women,  is  in  the  homely  form  of  a  proverb — Mvery  one  should  be 
vnUing  to  creep  before  he  walke.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very 
important  thing;  and  yet,  it  is  of  exceeding  impoiiiance.  There  is 
hardly  a  young  man  that  goes  out  from  his  father  s  house  who  does 
not  want  money  before  he  earns  it  He  does  want  to  walk  before  he 
can  creep.  There  is  hardly  a  young  man  that  goes  out  into  life  who 
does  not  want  the  reputation  of  being  smart  before  he  is  smart  There 
is  hardly  a  single  circle  in  which  you  see  half  a  dozen  young  men,  that 
you  do  not  see  them  aping  something ;  making  believe ;  *'  putting  on 
airs,"  as  the  saying  is.  They  wish  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  bravery, 
a  position,  or  something  else,  which  they  have  not  attained.  They  are 
not  willing  to  creep  before  they  walk.  The  very  beginning  of  life 
develops  a  tendency  in  men  to  false  appearances ;  to  insincerity ;  to  an 
estimation  which  is  radically  unmanly ;  to  a  desire  to  have  what  does 
not  belong  to  them — ^what  they  have  no  right  to  claim  by  reason  of 
anj^hing  that  they  are,  or  that  they  h*ave  been.  To  be  wit^ut  pi*e- 
tense ;  to  desire  to  have  only  that  which  you  can  legitimately  lay  claim 
to,  of  praise,  of  sympathy,  of  reputation,  of  means — ^to  have  a  manly 
pride,  by  which  you  shall  be  the  factor  of  that  which  is  in  your  ownj 
possession — ^that  is  thoroughly  salutary.  An  honest  manhood  scorns 
pretense  and  appearances.  These  are  the  signs  of  unripeness,  not  only, 
but  they  are  vicious,  bad  signs  in  a  chUd. 

How  foolbhly  punishments  are  administered  I  Parents,  if  a  child 
drops  a  precious  piece  of  ware,  and  breaks  it,  whip  him,  although  it 
very  likely  is  not  his  fault ;  but  they  will  see  the  child  running  through  sj 
^  a  course  of  insincerity  without  the  slightest  idea  that  that  deserves 
chastisement  Faults  ought  not  to  be  punished;  they  ought  to  be 
mildly  checked  and  gently  rebuked;  but  those  twts,  in  the  beginnings 
of  life,  which  indicate  the  want  of  essential  truth,  and  of  true  manli- 
ness, the  parent  should  scorn,  and  should  teach  every  young  man  and. 
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eveiy  young  maiden  to  scorn.  Simplicity,  truth,  and  wiHingnem  to 
stand  just  where  you  are  until  by  legitimate  means  you  can  raise  your- 
self away  from  that  place — ^that  is  the  beginning  of  manliness. 

In  moving  forward  in  life,  every  one  should  be  willing  to  be  young 
before  he  is  old.  It  is  not  expected  of  yon  that  you  will  know  or  that 
you  will  have  more  than  belongs  to  your  time  of  life.  You  need  not 
be  ashamed  because  you  do  not  know  more  than  those  of  your  age  are 
expected  to  know.  Above  all,  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  firugality, 
in  all  its  relations.  The  not  being  ashamed  of  just  what  one  is,  and 
just  what  one  has,  one's  willingness  to  stand  square  and  open  on  the  real 
facts  of  his  case,  has  saved  many  and  many  a  young  man,  not  merely 
from  dishonor  within,  but  from  the  mg(st  fatal  damage  without  For 
there  are  very  few  young  persons  who  are  willing  to  say,  ^  I  am  poor." 
The  young  man  that  comes  down  to  the  city  to  try  for  life,  comes 
with  a  seedy  coat,  or  with  a  country  cut  in  his  coat ;  and  he  is  asham- 
ed  of  it  He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  rather  I  He  biought 
the  best  he  had,  and  that  is  good  enough.  If  other  people  do  not  like 
it,  that  is  their  lookout  It  is  the  best  that  he  can  affbi'd ;  and  he 
ought  to  have  manliness  enough  to  stand  on  his  dignity,  and  to  say  to 
those  who  find  &ult  with  his  dress,  ^'  You  mind  youi*  afiairs,  and  I  will 
mind  mine.  This  coat  was  good  enough  at  home,  and  it  is  good  enough 
here."  But  no,  he  worries,- and  frets,  and  chafes.  He  has  seen  some 
man's  ape  that  had  a  fine  coat,  and  he  longs  for  one ;  but  it  is  not  within 
his  power  to  get  it  except  by  some  such  process  as  materially  damages 
him,  his  exchequer,  and  his  prospects. 

That  is  not  all.  It  does  not  stop  where  it  begins.  Legitimately, 
he  should  put  himself  in  such  relations  for  support  as  his  slender  means 
will  allow ;  but  no,  he  is  annoyed  because  he  cannot  take  a  first-class 
boardin^house.  He  sees  other  Inen  that  are  no  better  than  he  is  do  it ; 
and  it  gotta  him,  as  he  says.  It  hurts  hU  pride.  It  is  a  kind  of  pride  that 
ought  to  be  hurt !  That  is  a  true  pride  which  sides  with  a  man's  nobler 
nature,  and  not  with  his  meaner  nature.  What  if  you  have  to  go  to  a 
fonith  or  fifth  rate  boai'ding  house  T  What  if  you  have  to  board  your- 
self? There  is  many  a  better  man  than  you  that  has  lived  updh  the 
loaf  that  he  has  bought  from  day  to  day.  It  is  far  better  that  yon 
should  stand  square  on  your  honesty  and  on  your  simplicity,  and  say,  ^  I 
have  just  so  much ;  I  came  here  to  make  my  living  legitimately ;  and 
I  will  maintain  my  independence.  If  I  have  but  a  farthing,  I  will  live 
on  a  farthing.  I  am  not  going  beyond  my  means.*'  Is  not  that  man- 
ly ?  But  is  it  the  spirit  that  is  usually  manifested  ?  Are  not  people 
ashamed  of  frugality  ?  Do  not  people  wish  to  put  on  a  pretentious 
look? 

Then  they  are  obliged  to  follow  it  up.    They  are  invcdved  in  this 
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and  that  expense.  They  are  led  on  from  one  thing  to  another,  till 
hj-and-by  povertj^goads  them  to  dishonesty,  and  they  betake  them- 
selves to  dishonest  ways  of  obtaining  money.  It  is  the  shame  of 
living  according  to  their  means  $  it  is  the  shame  of  living  poorly  while 
they  are  poor,  and  waiting  for  a  better  day  when  they  shall  come  to 
thrift  legitimately,  by  their  own  fertility  and  industry — ^it  is  this  that 
has  wrecked  and  rained  thousands  and  thousands  of  young  men. 

Frugality  is  a  beautiful  quality.  It  is  a  quality  of  which,  in  itself 
considei-ed,  no  man  needs  to  be  ashamed.  And  I  think  that  abroad 
they  understand  these  things  better  than  we  do.  I  hav^  observed  many 
respects  in  which  things  are  better  abroad  than  at  home — although  it 
is  not  the  fashion  to  think  so.  !l^r  instance,  there  men  are  more  wil- 
ling to  live  according  to  that  which  they  really  have  than  they  are  here. 
They  are  less  disposed  to  make  a  show  than  men  are  among  us.  Here, 
where  men  are  on  a  democratic  equality,  they  think  that  if  they  do  not 
live  as  well  as  everybody  else  does  that  moves  in  the  circle  to  which 
they  belong,  they  are  thrown  out,  or  thrown  down.  They  do  not  con- 
ceive that  a  man's  manhood  depends  on  his  inside  and  not  his  outside 
life. 

E^p  within  your  means  if  you  starve.  You  had  better  go  out  of 
life  by  starvation,  than  stay  in  it  and  maintain  yourself  by  dishonest  or 
indirect  methods.  Live  within  your  means.  If  you  are  young,  and 
healthy,  and  hearty,  make  two  things  a  matter  of  pride:  flraCy  that  you  * 
will  not  live,  from  month  to  month,  one  faithing  in  debt ;  and  second^ 
that  if  you  can  only  lay  up  one  single  shilling  during  the  year,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  you  will  be  one  shilling  better  off  than  you  were  at  the 
beginning. 

This  is  a  very  singular  thing  to  be  talking  about  in  the  pulpit,  is  it 
nott  And  jet,  a  young  man  that  undertakes  to  follow  these  directions 
will  do  more  for  his  morals  than  I  can  explain  to  you  to-night  For,  / 
where  a  man  practices  frugality  and  economy,  and  attempts  to  regulate  "^ 
his  life  on  such  a  glorious  pattern  a§  that,  consider  what  self-denial, 
what  courage,  and  what  independence  in  the  midst  of  taunting  assod- 
atee,  it  will  require. 

Do  you  say  that  these  are  virtues  of  the  lower  order  T  Yes,  they 
may  be  virtues  of  the  lower  order ;  and  yet,  no  man  can  practice  them 
under  cu'cumstances  such  as  I  have  been  describing  without  being  de- 
veloped in  the  higher  graces.  How  patience,  how  ingenuity,  how  in^ 
dustry  and  foresight,  how  all  the  manly  graces,  are  developed  through 
stubborn  independence  and  a  wise  frugality  on  the  part  of  the  young 
when  they  are  beginning  life  1 

There  is  no  greater  pleasure  than  for  a  man  to  know  that  he  is  inde* 
pendent     And  it  does  not  require  wealth  to  enable  a  man  to  feel  so. 
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When  a  man  feels,  *'  I  am  neither  rich  nor  veiy  poor,  and  I  have  the 
ait  of  living  within  my  means,*'  he  is  a  prince.  The  satis&ction  and 
happiness  of  that  feeling  are  imnieasurabla  And  the  attempt  to  live 
in  a  contrary  way  opens  the  door  to  temptations  that  veiy  few  are  able 
to  resist  The  mere  attempt  to  acquire  a  fortune  will  tend  to  drift  one 
into  gross  materialism.  If  that  were  the  only  object  of  yoor  life,  it 
woald  very  likely  make  yon  stingy  by-and-by.  Excessive  frugality 
would  work  into  something  else.  It  would  lay  a  temptation  on  you  to 
amass  means.  And  the  tendency  of  this  temptation  would  be  to  gain 
more  and  more  strength. 

But  remember,  while  you  are  practicing  economy  in  life,  that  this 
is  only  a  lower  form  of  manhood,  ao^  that  you  must  go  on  beyond 
it.  Remember  that  your  happiness  is*  to  spring  from  the  qualities  of 
your  own  minds  and  hearts,  and  not  from  the  external  conditions 
which  you  keep  up,  important  as  these  are,  as  moral  drill-masters. 

Next,  you  must  secure,  as  you  go^  your  own  education.  One  num 
cannot  educate  another  man.  Every  man  must  educate  himself.  The 
school  gives  him  a  chance ;  books  give  him  a  chance;  teachers  facilitate 
and  help ;  but,  after  all,  the  man  is  schoolmaster  as  well  as  scholar.  He 
is  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

Many  men  are  said  to  be  self-taught  No  man  was  ever  taught  in 
any  other  way.  Do  you  suppose  a  man  is  a  bucket  to  be  hung  on  the 
*  well  of  knowledge  and  pumped  full?  Man  is  a  creature  that  learns 
by  the  exertion  of  his  own  faculties.  There  are  aids  to  leamiog,  of 
various  kinds;  but  no  matter  how  many  of  these  aids  a  man  may  be 
surrounded  by,  after  all, the  learning  is  that  which  he  himself  acquires. 
And  whether  he  is  in  college  or  out  of  college,  in  school  or  out  o^ 
school,  every  man  must  educate  himself.  And  in  our  times  and  our 
community  every  man  has  the  means  of  doing  it 

To  begin  at  the  lowest,  many  of  you  will  be  workers — ^not  brain- 
workers,  but  hand-workers.  You  will  be  called  to  earn  a  livelihood 
by  manual  labor.  You  need  nod  be  ashamed  of  it ;  but,  after  all,  a 
man  ought  not  to  work  with  his  hands  alona  He  may  begin  in  that 
way ;  but  ^very  man's  hand  ought  to  be  taught  to  think ;  and  every 
year  he  ought  to  work  more  with  his  head,  and  lees  with  his  hand.  I 
do  not  blame  any  man  for  being  a  day-laborer,  or  a  menial  laborer;  but 
I  do  blame  a  man  when  he  is  content  to  labor  with  his  hand,  and  never 
aspires  to  anything  beyond  that-— never  makes  that  hand  fuller,  more 
industrious,  more  capable.  Every  young  man  who  begins  to  work 
with  his  hand  should  put  brains  in  the  palm  of  that  hand,  and  educate 
it,  so  that  it  shall  become  more  and  more  potential  For,  in  this  world, 
affcer  all,  that  which  ranks  men  is  the  brain  that  they  have,  the  Idnd  of 
brain  that  they  have,  and  the  power  which  they  have  in  tliat  bruo. 
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And  every  year  one  should  educate  himself  not  only  by  drill  and  skill 
of  hand,  but  also  by  the  acquisition  of  ideas.  Every  year  one  should 
read  more,  and  every  year  one  should  learn  and  do  more. 

Here  is  a  very  great  fault,  my  young  friends,  with  you.  I  do  not 
blame  you  that  you  are  jovial  You  ought  to  be  jovial.  I  do  not 
blame  you  that  you  love  pleasure.  Pleasure  is  right  if  it  be  rational. 
It  may  be  a  moral  excellence.  I  do  not  blame  you  that  you  are  chatty 
^^<^  gftji  <^d  ^^^  you  spend  *your  time  with  great  delight  in  youth. 
Youth  is  a  time  for  enjoyment.  I  sympathize  with  all  these  things. 
But  I  do  blame  you  that  you  live  for  these.  I  blame  you  that  they  ai*e 
all  you  think  about  If  they  were  for  the  intei'vals ;  if  they  were,  so 
to  speak,  the  cushions  that  you  put  between  the  hard  bones  of  duty  ; 
if  they  were  relaxations,  none  more  than  I  would  praise  you.  But  I 
am  ashamed  to  see  young  men  and  maidens  who  spend  their  whole  lile 
in  foolish  gahmlity,  or  in  endlessly  running  after  mere  pleasure,  or  in 
courses  that  have  not  one  single  particle  of  upbuilding  in  them. 

Consider  what  you  ought  to  know.  Every  man,  in  this  time  of 
the  world,  and  in  this  country,  ought  to  have  some  general  knowledge 
about  his  own  body  and  mind.  It  is  simply  a  disgrace  for  a  man  to 
live  forty  or  fifty  or  sixty  years  and  know  nothing  about  his  heart : 
nothing  about  his  lungs;  nothing  about  his  brain;  nothing  about  the 
laws  of  health ;  nothing  about  the  effect  upon  his  physical  constitution 
of  labor  and  rest  and  sleep.  It  is  a  matter  that  intimately  concerns 
your  whole  prosperity.  The  means  of  knowledge  are  abundant  and 
within  the  reach  of  all,  now,  and  no  man  can<  be  excused  for  being 
ignorant«of  that  which  concerns  every  one,  as  to  how  he  himself  is 
•made,  and  what  are  the  laws  that  regulate  the  mind  and  body.  It  used 
to  be  thought  that  these  things  were  to  be  known  only  by  physicians 
and  ministers  and  lawyers,  and  perhaps  a  few  others ;  but  in  this  demo- 
cratic age  knowledge  on  these  subjects  is  accessible  to  all,  and  should 
be  possessed  by  all. 

Every  man  ought  to  know  something  of  the  structure  of  the  earth 
on  which  he  dwells,  and  the  laws  that  relate  to  it  It  is  ignoble  in  our 
time  to  be  ignorant  of  these  things.  It  is  not  a  shame  that  a  man  is 
poor;  but  if  a  man  has  been  rich  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  has 
extensive  libraries,  private  or  public,  and  numerous  magazines,  full  of 
knowledge,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  physical  globe  on  which  he 
4wells,  and  nothing  of  its  laws,  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  that. 

You  ought  to  know  something  of  the  dvil  polity  of  your  own 
country ;  something  of  its  history ;  something  of  its  economies.  You 
ought  to  know  something  of  its  geography,  its  productions,  and  its 
climate.  All  these  things  intimately  concern  you,  and  ought  to  concern 
jour  self-respect    Every  one  of  you  ought  to  be  so  well  informed  on 
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these  snbjeots  that  a  foreigner,  coming  here,  and  falling  in  with  yon, 
wonld  be  able  to  derive  from  yon  a  considerably  clear  and  frill  knowl- 
edge respecting  matters  peitaining  to  your  conntry.  How  many  of 
yon  ^ould  give  him  the  information?  How  many  of  you  know  much 
about  the  early  settlement  of  this  country  T  How  many  of  you  know 
about  the  immigrations  that  have  taken  place,  and  about  the  dasses  of 
immigrants  that  there  have  been  t  How  many  of  you  can  tell  the 
causes  of  the  great  Revolutionary  struggle,  or  the  principles  that  were 
involved  in  that  struggle,  or  its  principal  features!  How  many  of  yon 
can  give  anything  like  a  consecutive  histoiy  of  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  country  fi-odi  that  time  to  thisT  How  many  of  you 
can  take  up  the  distinctive  American  ideas  and  doctrines,  as  distin- 
guished from  monarchical  ideas  and  doctrines  T  How  many  of  you  can 
give  the  geography  of  more  than  perhaps  your  own  State  and  one  or 
two  adjoining  States  t  How  many  of  you  can  give  anyconsiderabJe 
idea  of  the  dimate  North  and  South,  East  and  West  t  How  many  of 
you  can  give  anything  like  a  complete  statement  of  the  productiona 
of  this  great  country  T  Yet  it  is  your  country,  and  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  not  to  be  more  or  less  acquainted  with  these  things.  They 
belong  to  general  knowledge ;  and  they  ought  to  be  to  some  extent 
familiar  to  every  young  man,  not  only,  but  to  every  young  maiden. 
For  it  is  a  part  of  woman's  rights  to  be  intelligent  That  which 
young  men  ought  to  know,  young  women  ought  to  know ;  and  that 
which  a  young  woman  ought  not  to  know,  a  young  man  ought  not  to 
know. 

We  ought  to  be  acquainted,  not  alone  with  our  own  country,  but, 
in  some  measure,  with  other  countries.  If  we  would  well  underetand 
our  own  land,  we  must  have  some  points  of  comparison  between  it  and 
other  lands.  We  ought  to  understand  not  only  the  history  of  our  own 
race,  but  the  history  of  mankind.  The  gi*eat  national  peculiarities ; 
the  principal  epochs  of  civilization ;  the  important  features  of  history, 
we  ought  to  be  familiar  with.  And  these  things  are  easily  learned. 
They  require  but  compai*atively  little  study,  so  have  the  j^cilities  multi- 
plied in  these  respects. 

We  ought  to  understand  the  principal  elements  of  8cien(!e ;  for  in 
our  day  science  is  the  substratum  of  life.  We  ought  to  understand  the 
politick  economy  of  our  country.  We  ought  to  understaiid  the  drift 
of  the  events  of  the  day  in  which  we  live.  All  these  things  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  young,  if  they  are  only  hungry  for  knowledge ;  and 
if  they  do  not  know  these  things,  it  is  because  they  prefer  other  things. 
See  how  eagerly  they  betake  themselves  to  the  most  frivolous  reading, 
if  they  read  at  alL  ♦ 

A  busy  man  has  a  right  to  amusement,  and  nobody  else  has.    A 
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very  earnest^  intense,  sober  man  ha8  a  right  to  wit  and  mirth.    That  is 
his  privilege.    But  a  man  that  twitters  and  laughs  all  the  time  is  a  fool. 
A  man  that  is  bent  on  the  acquisition  of  fact,  and  of  principle,  and  of 
knowledge,  has  a  right  to  unbend,  and  to  read  sporting  papers,  even— 
if  they  are  decent     And  certainly  funny  papers  are  not  to  be  disal*      . 
lowed.    There  is  much  in  them  that  may  do  a  man  good,  as  a  relaxa-./ 
tion — as  an  alternative.    But  it  is  painful  and  sickening  to  see  a  young 
man  who  makes  the  Sunday  morning  journal  his  classics;  who  studies 
all  the  things  he  knows  out  of  a  fifth-class  trashy  newspaper ;  who 
knows  something  about  the  horses  that  run,  something  about  gambling 
saloons,  and  a  good  deal  about  drinking  saloons,  and  a  good  deal  about 
scandal ;  who  reads  papers  that  minister  to  his  morbid  appetites,  to  his 
lower  passions,  to  the  meanest  parts  of  his  nature,  feculent,  diipping,    . 
reeking  with  things  that  are  low  and  unmanly.     Is  it  not  shameful  for 
a  man  to  give  his  time  to  reading  and  glozing  over  such  contemptible 
stufft    Ought  not  a  man  to  be  ashamed  to  let  all  the  great  and  noble  . 
themes  of  true  secular  knowledge  go  past  him  unheeded  and  unex- 
plored, and  spend  his  leisure  in  these  miserable  communings  of  miser- 
able men  with  the  most  miserable  parts  of  themselves. 

When  I  go  to  the  libi-aries  and  ask  what  are  the  books  that  ai*e 
most  drawn  out,  the  information  which  I  receive  is  not,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  creditable  to  the  chai*acter  of  the  young.  They  do  not  read  histo* 
ries.  They  do  not  read  biographies.  They  do  not  read  travels.  They  do  i 
not  read  scientific  works.  There  are  fifty  novels  taken  out,  where  there 
is  one  solid  and  substantial  work  drawn.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  novels.  I  believe  in  them.  I  think  that  if  they  are  good  they 
are  useful  I  believe  that  they  are  no  more  to  be  disallowed  than  any 
other  paii;  of  literature.  They  can  be  made  to  serve  the  very  best  ends 
of  economy,  of  virtue  and  morality,  to  say  nothing  of  religion ;  but  a 
man  who  feeds  on  nothing  but  these — ^how  miserable  and  wretched  he 
is !  These  are  the  whips  and  syllabubs  of  life.  They  are  not  the  bread 
nor  the  meat  They  are  the  confections  pt  life.  But  ought  a  man  to 
sit  down  and  eat  sugar-plums  for  his  dinner,  and  nothing  but  sugar- 
plums ?  Libraries  are  now  accessible  on  every  side ;  and  I  am  ashamed 
to  see  that  there  are  huudreds  and  thousands  of  young  men — and  you 
know  who  they  are,  for  many  of  you  are  they — ^who  almost  never  go  • 
into  them.  You  have  not  time  t  You  have  time  for  anything  else 
that  you  are  determined  to  have.  Every  young  man  has  time  to  do 
what  he  wants  to  do.  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  no  trouble— not 
once  in  a  thousand  times.  The  trouble  is  the  want  of  appetite ;  the 
want  of  manly  inspiration ;  the  absence  of  the  feeling  that  ignorance  is 
disgraceful,  not  to  say  criminal.  The  trouble  is  that  you  want  to  live 
in  present  pleasure;  because  you  want  to  be  happy  to^ay, to-morrow, 
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and  next  day.    PleasiDg  seDsations  are  more  to  you  than  sabstaDtial 
gi'owth  in  manliness,  in  knowledge,  in  virtue^  and  in  trath. 

Bat  all  edacation  does  not  come  from  reading,  important  as  that  i$. 
Even  if  you  should  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  yon  to  read  (thongh 
v^  yon  can  read  a  great  deal  if  yon  desire  to ;  I  do  not  believe  for  a*mo- 
ment  that  you  cannot  read;  the  fragments  of  yoor  time,  if  they  were 
saved,  would  enable  you  to, accomplish  a  vast  amount  of  reading),and  if 
it  were  really  impossible,  a  man's  education  might  go  on  without  books 
to  a  veiy  considerable  extent   God  gave  men  eyes  that  they  might  see; 
and  yet  very  few  people  see  anything.  I  see  people  who  walk  from  their 
house  down  to  the  ferry  and    walk  back  again,  every  day,  week  in 
and  wee;^  out,  month  in  and  month  out,  but  who  never  see  anything, 
apparency.     The  most  surprising  things  are  right  before  them,  and 
never  excite  an  inquiry  or  a  thought  in  them,  nor  lead  to  their  a<)quiring 
one  particle  of  knowledge.    But  ought  a  man  to  see  the  most  striking 
phenomena  of  weather  and  not  make  some  inquiry  about  it  T    Ought  a 
man  to  see  the  Northern  Lights  dance  at  night  merely  as  he  would 
>    look  at  fireworks,  and  go  into  the  house  and  simply  say,  '*  Yes,  they 
were  very  fine,  very  fine  t"    Ought  there  n6t  to  be  in  you  something 
that  wants  to  know  what  is  the  cause,  what  is  the  theory,  what  is  the 
philosophy  of  these  things  t    Is  there  nobody  that  you  can  ask  a  qoer 
tion  of? 

A  young  man  goes  along  the  street.  There  is  the  curbstona  All 
he  thinks  is  that  it  is  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk.  But  where  did  that 
^  stone  come  from  t  Where  is  the  quarry  from  which  it  was  taken  T 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  kinds  of  stone  used  T  Some  is 
white,  and  some  is  blua  One  kind  of  stone  is  used  for  pavements, 
and  other  kinds  for  other  pm*poses.  What  is  the  difference  between 
them  T    What  is  the  difference  between  brick  and  stone  ? 

You  pass  through  one  street  in  which  men  are  laying  pavement  of 
wood.  Where  did  this  wood  come  from  I  Why  do  they  use  pine 
rather  than  beech  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  saturating  the  wood  in  asphalt  T 
You  do  not  know.  The  only  thing  you  observe  is  that  men  are  at 
work  there,  that  they  are  making  a  smooth  road,  and  .that  it  smells 
bad  1  Ought  th%re  not  to  be  some  inquisitiveness,  some  questioning 
about  these  things  t 

In  another  street  men'  are  putting  down  the  Scrimshaw  pavement. 
There  is  a  good  deal  for  a  man  to  think  about  in  that — a  good  deal  for 
me  to  think  about,  at  any  rate.  I  like  to  stand  and  watch  the  workmen ; 
and  if  they  are  intelligent,  I  like  to  question  them.  And  an  intelligent 
man  likes  to  be  questioned.  I  never  saw  a  man  that  was  doing  any- 
thing well,  who  was  not  fit  to  be  my  schoolmaster,  and  who  could  not 
tell  me  something  that  I  did  not  know.     And  there  is  nothing  like  an 
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ingenious  youth  that  wants  to  learn,  for  asking  questions.  What  was 
your  tongua  put  into  your  head  for  t  There  are  two  rules  about  ask- 
ing questions.  Never  ask  a  question  when  you  can  help  it ;  and  never 
avoid  asking  questions  when  you  have  first  tried  to  answer  them  for 
yourself  and  found  that  you  cannot  Never  ask  anybody  to  untie  a 
knot  for  you  till  you  have  exhadsted  your  power  and  skill  upon  it 
When  you  have  satisfied  yourself  that  you  cannot  do  it^  then  you  may 
ask  somebody  to  do  it  for  you. 

Tou  see  men,  after  a  snow-storm,  distributing  salt  on  the  car-track. 
I  say  to  you,  "  What  is  that  fort"  "Why,"  you  say,  "  to  melt  the  snow."  ( 
"  But  how  does  the  salt  melt  the  snow  t"    **  Well— it  melts  it  1"     It  is 
certainly  true  that  it  does ;   but  that  is  not  a  very  intelligent  answer. 
Ought  you  not  to  be  able  to  explain  such  a  thing  as  that? 

Take  plate  glass.  Where  do  these  magnificent  glasses  come  from 
that  are  four  feet  one  way,  and  six  feet  the  other,  all  in  one  solid  sheet, 
and  so  pure  that  when  you  look  through  them  you  do  not  know  that 
thei*e  is  glass  there  t  How  is  the  glass  made  T  Is  it  rolled,  or  cast,  or  ( 
blown  ?  What  b  it  made  of?  What  are  the  materials  which  gO'into 
the  composition  of  different  kinds  of  glass?  In  what  countries  are  they 
most  facile  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  ? 

Take  colors.  What  is  color  ?  What  is  this  particular  color?  Men 
look  at  it,  and  say,  "  It  is  pretty,  is  it  not?"  That  is  all  they  have  to 
say  about  it  Is  that  manly?  Does  such  a  com*se  as  that  command  your 
self-respect  ?  You  smile ;  and  yet,  when  you  smile  do  not  you  smile 
at  yourselves  ?  Do  not  you  do  the  very  things  which  I  have  been  in- 
veighing against  ? 

I  hold  that  if  a  man  has  eyes,  and  ears,  and  a  tongue,  and  he  chooses, 
he  can  find  out  something  every  day  he  Uves.  You  ought  not  to  go 
home  at  night  without  having  learned  something  to  put  down  in  your 
journal,  and  something  worth  knowing.  You  have  had  a  poor  day  if ' 
you  have  not  reaped  something.  Sometimes  the  fisher  comes  back  ^ 
without  a  fin,  and  the  hunter  without  a  feather ;  but  no  man  who  is  a 
hunter  or  fisher  for  knowledge  ought  to  come  back  without  his  pouch 
or  basket  full  every  single  night 

In  crossing  the  ferry,  I  like  to  stand  by  the  pilot  (whom  I  find  to  be  * 
veiy  gentlemanly)  and  talk  with  him;  and  the  river  is  not  broad 
enough,  and  the  trip  b  not  long  enough,  ^for  the  information  that  I  can 
gain.  And  I  frequently  go  down  into  the  hull  of  the  boat  I  would 
not  r^;ommend  you  all  to  take  such  liberties ;  but  I  find  in  the  engin- 
eer and  in  his  machinery  much  to  interest  and  instruct  I  could  talk 
with  bim  all  day,  or  all  night,  about  the  different  kinds  of  engines  and 
boilers ;  about  the  different  principles  on  which  they  operate ;  about  the 
different  manufacturers ;  about  the  running  of  the  boat  in  winter  and 
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saminer ;  abont  .the  life  he  leads  down  there ;  about  his  way  of  looking 
at  things;  abont  a  thousand  matters  that  he  is  fiuniliar  witfcs  and  I  am 
not 

It  is  interesting  to  talk  with  the  deck-man.  How  much  he  can  tell 
yon  of  people  that  go  across  the  ferry  at  all  the  hours  of  the  day— of 
those  that  go  eariiest  in  the  mommg,  and  those  that  go  a  little  later, 
and  those  that  go  still  later  1  How  much  he  can  tell  you  of  how  the  dif- 
ferent classes  appear !  Theie  are  a  multitude  of  questions  that  you  can 
ask  him,  and  as  many  things  that  he  can  lecture  yon  on,  if  you  have  a 
tongue  to  ask,  and  an  ear  to  hear. 

Life  is  full  of  sources  and  opportunities  for  aciiquijing  information. 
There  are  &cts  concerning  men,  and  Miimals,  and  vegetable  growths, 
and  manufactming  processes,  and  economies,  thousands  of  them,  which 
it  is  worth  your  while  to  acquaint  yoursdf  with.  Yon  could  draw  oat 
volumes  and  volumes  of  these  things  if  you  would  avaii  yourself  of  the 
opportunities  which  are  constantly  presented  to  you. 

Not  only  ask  questions,  but  wl^en  you  have  asked  a  question  go  and 
read  about  it.  When  yon  have  seen  something  that  has  excited  your 
curiosity,  and  you  have  asked  a  question  about  it  and  got  some  infor- 
mation, and  made  a  minute  of  it,  you  i^  in  just  the  right  state  to  go 
to  some  library  whera  there  are  encyclopedias,  and  ask  for  what  yon 
want.  If  you  do  not  know  what  to  ask  for,  hunt  up  .some  man  that 
does,  and  get  him  to  tell  you.  Pursue  the  thought  till  you  have  searched 
it  out. 

Do  you  suppose  you  could  follow  such  a  course  as  that  for  five  or 
ten  years  and  not  be  well  educated  T  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man 
should  go  to  a  college  or  an  academy  to  be  well  instructed  in  a  thou- 
sand things  that  it  is  well  for  a  free,  democratic  citizen  of  Ameiica  to 
know. 

There  used  to  be  an  impression  that  certain  things  belonged  to  cer- 
tain classes.  That  has  all  passed  away.  One  of  the  peculiar,  though 
unexpected  and  indu-ect,  results  of  democratic  influences,  is  that  pro- 
fessions are  no  longer  close  coi*poration8.  Once  nobody  was  expected 
to  know  about  mechanics  except  the  mechanic,  but  now  everybody  is 
expected  to  know  about  them.  Once  the  doctor  was  the  repository  of 
all  the  knowledge  of  health  and  disease  in  the  conununity ;  but  now  every 
well-read  householder  ought  t9  have  a  general  knowledge  of  medicine. 
Once  the  lawyer  knew  all  the  law  that  was  known ;  but  now  eveiy 
well  instmcted  business  man  has  some  considerable  knowledge  of  law 
as  it  relates  to  his  particular  business — and  he  ought  to  have.  Ever}'- 
body  has  a  right  to  know  what  anybody  has  a  right  to  know.  You 
have  a  right  to  steal  everybody's  trade,  and  to  pick  everybody's  pockets 
of  knowledge.    You  have  a  right  to  know  what  the  doctor  knows. 
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You  have  a  right  to  know  all  that  the  judge  know»-^no,  not  aU^  but 
whatever  things  rightfully  belong  to  the  profession  of  a  judge  I  You 
have  a  right  to  know  anything  that  is  becoming  in  a  man  and  a  citizen. 

This  leads  me  to  say  a  word  in  respect  to  die  company  which  men 
keep.  You  often  hear  men  speak  of  bad  company;  and  you  are 
often  warned  against  bad  company ;  but  there  is  a  shade  of  thought 
different  from  that  which  I  wish  to  urge  upcA  you;  namely,  that 
while  you  do  not  attempt  to  get  into  company  above  your  station 
in  life,  you  should  not  let  your  vanity  lead  you  to  select  inferiors  for 
your  companions,  so  that  you  can  shine  upon  them.  Pick  your  com- 
pany from  among  those  whom  you  are  conscious  are  superior  to  you, 
and  that  can  teach  you  something.  It  may  perhaps  pique  you  to 
be  obliged  to  feel  ^veiy  day  how  inferior  you  are ;  but  it  will  serve 
manliness  in  an  eminent  degree.  Therefore  let  your  fiiend  be  half  a 
head  taller  than  you  ara  Learn  to  look  up  for  your  company,  and 
life  will  go  well  with  you ;  but  if  you  have  to  look  down  for  your 
company,  it  will  go  ill  with  you.  After  all,  k  is  this  unconscious, 
incidental,  sympathetic  comiftunication  between  mind  and  mind  that 
works  most  powerful  changes  in  taste  and  temperament^  and  that 
works  in  the  way  of  knowledge.  There  is  nothing  that  excites  such 
electricity  as  mind  rubbing  on  mind. 

While  pursuing  your  education — and  your  own  thoughts  wUl  give 
a  larger  expansion  to  this  matter  than  I  have  time  to  give  it  now — ^re- 
member that  it  is  not  enough  for  you  to  be  educated  simply  in  knowl- 
edge. Because  you  are  a  citiEen  of  no  mean  republic,  and  because  you 
are  men,  it  is  right  for  every  one  of  you  to  aim  at  refinement  By 
refinement^  I  understand,  comprehensively,  the  bringing  to  bear  of 
reason  and  the  imag^ation  upon  qualities  and  things  in  such  a  way 
that  you  see  finer  elements  in  them  than  otherwise  you  would  see ; 
finer  than  your  senses  see ;  finer  than  your  common  reason  sees.  Do 
not  suppose  that  refinement  belongs  to  any  place,  or  to  any  class.  I 
admit  that  a  man  is  better  helped  to  be  refined  if  he  has  the  advantages 
of  refined  society ;  if  he  belongs  to  certain  professions  in  which  re- 
finement is  current ;  or  if  he  has  certain  lines  of  education.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  greater  facility  for  gaining  refinement  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. But  a  man  is  not  to  be  refined  because  he  is  a  minister, 
nor  because  he  is  a  lawyer,  nor  because  he  is  a  legislator,  nor  because 
he  is  an  artist.  He  is  to  be  refined  because  it  is  good  for  manhood  to 
be  refined.  '  And  it  is  just  as  good  for  manhood  at  the  bottom 
'as  it  is  for  manhood  at  the  top.  Are  you  a  carpenter  ?  Are  you  a 
mason?  Are  you  a  daylaborert  Do  you  drive  a  cartt  Do  you 
sweep  the  street  t  What  do  you  do  ?  Do  you  dig?  Do  you  delve  ? 
You  ought  to  be  refined,  not  because  of  your  ti-ade,  but  because  of 
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yourself  It  is  yoor  manhood  that  needs  refinement,  and  you  have  a 
right  to  it  .  It  is  not  a  thing,  thank  God,  in  our  day  and  nation,  that 
can  be  sequestered,  and  become  the  badge  of  any  pardcubir  class.  There 
is  that  inherent  right,  and  there  ought  to  be  that  expectation  and  en- 
deavor dear  down  to  the  bottom  of  society.  It  belongs  to  everybody, 
in  every  calling.  You  may  be  genteel  and  courteous,  you  may  have 
refined  tastes,  you  may  be  a  gentleman,  though  you  are  a  mechanic ; 
though  you  are  the  lowest  of  laborers.  I  see,  not  unfi:«quently,  as  fine 
specimens  of  gentlemanliness  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  as  I  see  in 
the  higher.  I  have  seen  as  true  manUness,  and  as  true  ladylikeness,  in 
humble  servants,  as  I  have  seen  anywhere. 

I  remember  a  poor  colored  man  who  earned  his  livelihood  by  sawing 
wood  from  house  to  house,  and  who  was  a  real  gentleman,  Viiginia 
bred.  No  governor  was  ever  more  truly  polite  than  this  poor  old  bro- 
ken-backed sawyer.  He  was  gentlemanly  in  speech,  in  manner,  in 
gesture,  in  the  whole  attitude  of  his  mind,  by  which  he  respected  him- 
self and  sought  to  deal  courteously  and  refinedly  with  others.  He 
was  a  gentleman  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  not  be  a  gentleman  if  he 
stands  at  the  forg^  if  he  stands  in  the  tannery  by  the  vat,  or  if  he 
stands  in  the  shop  by  the  tool-bench.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  a.man  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  should  not  be  a  gentleman  in 
manners,  in  speech,  and  in  courtesy  of  thought  and  feeling.  And  I 
long  to  see  the  day  when  it  shall  not  be  deemed  necessary  for  a  man 
to  have  what  is  called  '^  social  position  "  in  order  to  be  refined  and  gen- 
tlemanly. 

In  this  matter,  do  not  overlook  the  importance  of  good  manners. 
Good  manners  are  not,  of  course,  the  same  as  virtues;  but  they  stand 
very  closely  allied  to  vutues.  There  seems  to  be  with  many  ah  im- 
pression that  honesty  and  frankness  require  a  species  of  gruffness  and 
rudeness.  The  young — ^particularly  those  that  are  less  cultured  than 
they  might  have  been — ^have  the  impression  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
manliness  in  being  rude  and  blunt  There  is  not  It  is  a  misfortune 
for  a  man  to  have  rude  manners,  no  matter  where  he  is  or  who  he  is. 
A  shipmaster  on  the  sea,  or  a  collier  in  the  mine,  is  all  the  better  if  he 
has  courteous  manners — and  he  may  have  them.  It  lies  with  him  to 
possess  them.  Social  harshness  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  beneficial,  in 
any  way  of  looking  at  it  In  all  things,  remember  that  true  politeneas, 
and  the  source  of  true  good  manners,  is  a  Christian,  generous  sym- 
pathy. 

I  think  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Ist  Ooiinthians  is  the  most 
peifcct  desciiption  of  a  gentleman  that  ever  was  written  or  thought  of. 
It  is  Paul's  representation  of  love,    If  you  will  substitute  poUteness 
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for  love^  yon  will  see  that  this  is  so.  Not  that  I  would  reduce  love  to 
politeness ;  but  while  that  chapter,  as  it  stands,  is  the  most  glorious 
chant  that  ever  was  chimed  out  of  the  belfi'ey  of  inspiration,  it  has  a 
peculiar  significance  in  this  connection  if  we  say  politeness  instead  of 
Icve. 

*'  Politeness  suffereth  long  and  is  kind ;  politeness  envieth  not ;  po- 
liteness vaunteth  not  itself  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  un- 
seemly, seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  p\il " 
— and  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  beginning  of  good  manners,  the  beginning  of  politeness,  is 
the  inspiration  of  a  true,  pure,  generous,  loving  heait.  And  that  every 
man  ought  to  hava  And  where  a  man  has  that,  it  will  ovei-flow,  and 
show  itself  in  his  countenance,  in  his  manners,  in  his  dress,  in  eveiy- 
thing  about  him. 

Let  me  say  to  those  whose  way  of  life  calls  them  into  its  harsher 
relations,  that  it  is  becoming  in  every  young  man  to  cultivate  chivaliy. 
There  is  chivaliy  yet  in  the  world,  though  it  does  not  exist  in  the  same 
forms  that  it  once  did.  Tliere  are  opportunities  for  a  man  not  only  to 
have  a  high  bearing,  but  to  become  the  knight  of  the  weak  and  thoKA 
that  are  despoiled.  Young  man,  always  take  the  side  of  the  weak.  It 
may  sometimes  subject  you  to  ridicule ;  but,  afler  all,  taking  one  thing 
with  another  through  life,  that  man  who  is  all  the  time  looking  to  'see 
which  way  the  strong  are  going,  and  going  with  them,  will,  yon  may 
depend,  split  upon  a  rock.  If  you  would  be  generous,  bold,  brave,  and 
truly  manly,  side  with  the  weak.  Make  that  the  rule.  There  may  be 
exceptions,  but  you  will  find  them  out 

What  opportunities  are  there  t  A  great  many.  You  are  an  appren- 
tice. There  comes  into  the  shop  a  poor  green  country  boy.  The  old 
hands  are  disposed  to  play  tiicks  on  him.  He  is  homesick.  They  laugh 
at  him.  He  is  awkward.  They  jeer  him.  They  have  all  manner  of  sport 
at  his  expense.  They  make  him  very  ^Tetched.  Take  his  side.  Take 
the  side  of  the  .weak.  Take  the  side  of  the  unfriended.  The  bnitality 
of  breaking  in  apprentices  in  the  shop  is  only  equalled  by  the  brutality 
of  breaking  in  new  students  in  collega  Some  of  our  colleges,  which 
have  in  them  young  men  that  represent  the  best  families  in  the  country, 
show  what  brutality  there  is  in  human  nature.  In  American  society 
the  grossest  and  most  shameless  outi*ages  and  indignities  are  pei*peti'ated 
on  those  just  entering  upon  college  life  or  apprentice  life,  that  appeal  / 
to  every  instinct  of  honor  in  their  eldei-s.  And  you  ought  to  be  ^^ 
ashamed  of  it  Every  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it  If  there  is 
anything  that  would  make  my  blood  boil,  and  fight  quick,  and  take 
the  side  of  the  weak,  it  is  such  things  as  that  I  do  not  counsel  you  to 
fight ;  but  if  you  ever  do  fight,  fight  for  those  that  are  weaker  than 
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you  are — ^fight  for  the  woman ;  fight  for  the  child ;  fight  for  the  poor 
old  man.  No  matter  if  it  is  unpopular,  take  the  weak  side.  A^tliough 
it  may  be  to  your  disadvantage  for  the  hour,  it  will  be  to  your  advan- 
tage in  the  long  run ;  for  it  will  make  you  a  man. 

Do  not  despise  etiquette.  There  are  many  who  say,  "  I  believe  in 
kindness ;  I  believe  in  downright  good  manners ;  but  as  to  all  this 
etiquette,  these  French  manners,  and  so  on,  I  do  not  believe  in  them." 
Of  course,  etiquette  earned  to  excess  is  not  desirable ;  but  it  is  not  a 
paiticular  fault  in  American  society.  With  the  progress,  the  sucoessionf 
of  American  ideas,  we  are  disposed  to  throw  away  reverence  for  the 
aged,  respect  for  our  superiors,  refinement  of  address.  I  was  struck, 
when  abroad,  with  the  good  manners  which  I  saw,  and  could  not  help 
contrasting  them  with  the  want  of  good  manners  which  I  felt  existed 
in  my  own  country.  There  is  a  frank  American  address ;  but  there  is 
among  us  a  want  of  couii;esy  and  consideration.  Life  is  made  a  great 
deal  pleasanter,  intercourse  is  made  a  great  deal  smoother,  if  men 
obsei*ve  the  little  forms  of  propriety  in  life,  which  may  not  mean  a  great 
deal,  but  the  absence  of  which  is  more  felt  than  the  presence  of  it  It 
is  veiy  little  to  say  "  Good  morning,"  and  yet,  if  every  time  you  meet 
a  friend  or  a  neighbor  you  look  him  fair  in  the  face  and  say,  "  Good 
morning,  my  friend,"  if  it  is  morning,  or  "  Good  evening,  my  fiiend," 
if  it  is  evening,  is  not  the  effect  which  is  produced  very  different  fix)m 
that  which  is  produced  if  when  you  meet  a  man  you  hardly  look  at 
him,  and  pass  on  t  Is  there  not  a  difference  in  his  feeling  t  Is  there 
no  difference  in  yours  t 

You  go  into  a  stoi-e.  Does  it  make  no  difference  in  the  long  ran 
whether  you  tliink,  "This  man  is  a  trader,  and  I  came  to  buy,  and  it  is 
his  business  to  give  me  my  money's  worth,"  and  you  say,  "  Here,  have 
you  got  such  an  ailicle,"  and  pay  for  it,  and  go  out ;  or  whether  you 
gi'eet  the  man  courteously,  and  in  a  respectful  way  ask  for  what  you 
want,  and  give  him  the  salutation  as  you  leave  t 

In  Paris,  when  I  went  into  a  store,  the  proprietor,  who  was  sitting 
as  I  entered,  rose,  and  bowed,  and  bade  roe  good  morning.  I  thought 
it  was  probably  some  acquaintance  of  mine  that  I  did  not  recognize. 
I  bowed,  and  waited  for  him  to  talk  to  me,  but  found  that  it  was  only 
the  courtesy  of  the  shop,  and  proceeded  to  make  my  little  purchases. 
I  was  served  with  great  kindness  and  consideration ;  and  when  I  left, 
all  that  were  in  the  store  bade  me  good  morning.  I  said  to  myself, 
"Singular !  singular  I"  and  I  was  ashamed  that  it  did  seem  singular. 

I  am  sure  that  such  are  not  the  manners  of  my  country.  Here  men 
are  frequently  gruff,  indifferent,  and  rude.  Indeed,  they  often  practice 
rudeness,  or  fall  into  habits  of  coai-se,  rough  ways,  on  purpose.  And  the 
same  fault  to  some  extent  characterizes  our  cousins  of  Britain.    These 
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things  are  not  welL  They  are  neither  refined  nor  becoming.  The 
habit  of  acting  as  though  you  felt  interested  in  other  people's  happi- 
ness, will  by  and  by  make  you  really  feel  interested  in  other  people's 
happiness.  And  there  are  so  few  things  which  remain  in  the  form  of 
etiquette,  that  you  cannot  afford  to  despise  and  dispense  with  those 
few.  This  is  pailicularly  noticeable  in  the  want  of  respect,  not  only 
for  the  aged  and  for  superiors,  but  for  women. 

"But,"  you  say,  "Americans  are  celebrated,  the  world  over,  for 
their  respect  for  women."  No,  they  are  not  Amencans  are  famous 
for  their  respect  for  Uxdiea^  but  not  for  women.  If  there  comes  into 
the  cabin  a  very  sweet  and  comely  young  lady,  well  dressed,  there  are 
a  dozen  persons  who  are  more  than  willing  to  offer  her  a  seat  If  the 
car  is  crowded,  and  a  stately  maiden  comes  in  and  walks  through,  a  "" 
great  many  men  feel  called  to  offer  her  a  seat,  because  she  is  a  lady. 
But  when  a  poor  Irish  woman,  poorly  clad  and  weary,  walks  through 
the  car  or  the  cabin,  nobody  cares  for  her,  because  she  is  only  a  tooman. 
K  it  were  a  lady^  a  seat  would  be  offered  her  at  once. 

Now,  I  say  that  you  ought  to  respect  toomanhood.  No  matter 
how  a  woman  looks,  she  is  of  the  same  sex  as  your  mother,  as  your 
sister,  as  your  wife  if  you  are  manied,  and  as  your  daughter  if  you  > 
have  children.  I  feel,  to  the  very  depth  of  my  being,  that  womanhood 
itself,  without  regard  to  the  frivolity  pf  some,  without  regard  to  the 
stains  of  others,  and  without  regard  to  age,  is  essentially  to  be  re- 
spected, and  that  that  man  is  less  than  a  man  who  does  not  feel  the 
'  instinct  and  the  sentiment,  and  does  not  act  according  to  it 

One  word  more.  Yon  should  cultivate  the  habit  of  uniform  gener- 
osity in  all  your  intercourse  in  society.  I  do  not  say  that  it  will  bring 
you  a  reward  that  will  be  visible,  and  that  you  will  see — ^though  it  will. 
The  habit  of  taking  care  of  others,  of  having  consideration  for  the  hap- 
piness of  all  that  you  go  with,  is  wholesome.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  every  time  a  young  man  starts  upon  a  journey  he  should  say 
to  himself,  "  I  mean  to  study  to  make  other  people  happy,  from  the 
beginning  of  my  journey  to  the  end.  I  mean  to  train  myself  to  im- 
prove every  opportunity  to  do  the  thing  that  is  right  and  proper  for 
other  people,  and  not  for  myself.  K  you  had  trayeled  as  much  as  I  / 
have ;  if  you  had  scrambled  as  much  as  I  have  for  seats,  and  for  the 
best  ones — ^for  bad  manners  are  contagious ;  if  you  had  traveled  as 
much  as  I  have  on  steamboats  and  seen  how  people  that  are  most  dec- 
orotts  at  home,  when  the  bell  rings,  and  there  are  to  be  two  tables, 
rush  through  the  cabins  and  down  stairs  to  their  meals,  you  could  ap- 
preciate the  necessity  for  a  reform  in  this  matter.  But  I  do  not  think 
joa  need  go  to  steamboats  or  railway  depots  to  be  convinced  of  this. 
If  you  have  been  invited  to  fashionable  parties,  and  seen  what  pigs 
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men  make  of  themselves  who  are  well  fed  at  home;  how  they  behare 
at  the  refi*eshmeDt  table ;  how  they  lose  their  self-respect,  you  do  not 
need  any  ^ther  argument  on  this  subject  It  is  owing  to  a  want  of 
consideration.  It  is  not  that  they  are  so  essentially  selfish.  They  are 
persons  that  at  other  times  really  think  of  other  people's  welfare.  They 
are  persons  that  are  actually  kind  and  generous  in  their  impulseei  But 
I  obseiTe  that  under  such  circumstances  men  lose  all  their  training, 
and  forget  themselves.  And  it  is  worth  every  young  man's  while  to 
begin  life  with  this  thought:  In  all  my  intercourse,  at  home,  in  the 
steamboat,  on  the  cars,  wherever  I  am,  I  will  never  -lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  my  business  to  seek  others'  welfare  as  well  as  my  own; 
to  care  for  othei-s,  and  not  for  myself  alone.  You  will  find  that  it  is 
the  law  of  God  and  humanity.  You  will  find  that  it  is  the  law  of 
growth  in  true  manliness. 

I  have  picked  up  a  few  fragmenta  of  instruction.  I  believe  that 
there  could  be  more  than  twelve  baskets  full  gathered  of  these  loaves. 

In  closing,  let  me  say,  these  things  are  not  unimportant  in  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view.  All  these  duties  which  I  have  enumerated  im- 
ply self-denial,  forethought,  acting  upon  a  higher  principle  than  mere 
selfishness.  These  are  but  inflections  of  benevolence.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  general  canon,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  And  he  that  is  diilling  him- 
self in  these  minor  particulars,  is  preparing  himself  to  accept  that 
higher  law  in  all  its  fulness.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  accepts 
that  higher  law,  and  believes  himself  to  have  become  a  Christian, 
cannot  affbrd  to  stand  upon  a  principle.  He  must  carry  it  out  in 
its  details,  and  fill  up  life  with  these  exemplifications  of  this  great 
law  of  love. 

Nowhere  else  is  this  more  beautifully  taught  than  in  that  passage 
which  I  have  read  so  often,  which  I  have  so  often  urged  upon  you, 
and  which  I  would  have  you  write  in  large  lettera  above  your  desk — 
"  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatso- 
\  ever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report;  if  there  be  any  vir- 
tue, and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things.** 

May  God,  by  the  whole  discipline  of  life,  make  you  to  grow  in 
virtue,  in  truth,  in  purity,  and  in  benevolence,  and  bring  you  at  last 
where  you  shall  need  no  more  instruction,  in  the  perfected  land, 
xhfoujgh  Chi'ist^  our  Redeemer.    AmetK 


^ 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Ever  Qoediog,  and  ever  supplied  by  thy  abandance,  we  hare  learned  to  look  np  to 
hee,  O  Lord,  our  Ood,  in  ereiy  time  of  need.  We  haye  learned  to  look  more  ofren  in 
thanksgiTing  for  mercies  vhicb  descend  before  we  ask  them,  than  in  sapplication  for 
mercioB  withheld.  For  thou  knowest  what  things  we  have  need  of  before  we  ask  thee; 
and  thoa  dost  delay  only  that  we  may  ask,  and,  asking,  be  blest,  llion  art  making  our 
bccefits  gifts,  and  gifts  of  love;  and  they  oome  not  to  om  sensea,  to  make  ns  selfish,  but 
io  onr  honor  and  to  onr  heart  to  make  us  ftill  of  generous  and  filial  lore  and  reyerenco. 
We  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  thus  coupled  our  mercies  with  thy  gifts,  so  that  thou  art 
sovereign;  so  that  we  look  np  for  our  good,  and  not  downward,  and  are  redeemed  ftoxsi 
the  thrall  and  ftom  'the  reign  of  the  appetites  and  the  paasions.  Seasoned  are  all  these 
things  with  the  thought  of  God,  and  with  a  humble  dependence  on  thy  power.  For  all 
the  way  in  which  thou  bast  led  ns,  for  all  thy  rebukes,  for  our  instruction,  for  our  suffer- 
ing, for  our  hope  and  Joy,  for  all  the  blessedness  and  for  all  the  sadness  of  life,  alike,  we 
thank  thee.    This  mingled  mercy  and  discipline  thou  hast  administered  fbr  our  good* 

Accept  our  confession  of  sin — that  we  have  been  so  slow  to  learn;  so  bard  to  feel;  so 
unwilling  to  change;  so  obdurate  and  worldly,  stumbling  in  a  plain  way;  learning  little 
even  by  our  downfall;  requiring  the  same  treatment  over  and  oyer  again*  We  haye  lain 
heavily  on  thine  hands.  Thou  hast  been  patient  with  the  burden;  but  we  are  ashamed 
that  we  have  been  so  indocile;  that  we  haye  been  so  slow  to  learn,  and  slower  to  prac- 
tice that  little  which  we  haye  learned. 

And  now  we  desire,  O  Lord  our  God,  to  be  stirred  up  by  thy  Spirit,  and.  for  the 
time  to  come,  to  be  more  apprehensive;  to  be  more  yigilant;  to  be  more  sincerely 
earnest;  to  follow  thee  more  paiientlj'  and  more  in  the  spirit  of  little  children  learning 
from  parent  lips. 

Bo  pleased  to  sanctify  to  us  all  the  administrations  of  thy  proyidonce.  Grant  that 
all  things  may  work'  togotbci:  for  good  to  us.  May  we  find  ourselves  in  life  filled  with  a 
sense  of  thy  kindness  and  of  thy  mercy,  so  that  from  day  to  day  there  may  be  some  argu- 
ment of  thanks.  May  our  hearts,  no  longer  selfish  and  proud,  but  rendered  sensitive  to 
the  mercies  of  God,  discern,  even  in  the  darkest  day,  something  for  thanks.  And  may 
this  be  the  spirit  of  our  life.  May  we  constantly  draw  near  to  thee  with  grateful  hearts. 
And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  teach  us,  since  wo  are  pensioners  of  thy  bounty,  to  be  almon- 
ers of  this  Joy  which  thou  givost  to  us.  And  grant  that  we  may  distribute  it  to  others. 
Freely  haye  we  received;  freely  may  we  give. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  us  in  all  the  relations  of  lifo—in  our  households; 
in  our  fKendships;  as  citizens  in  the  discharge  of  secular  duties.  Going  out  and  coming 
in,  may  we  still  be  in  the  spint  of  our  Master.  May  we  be  patient.  May  we  be  faithful 
even  in  little  things.  May  we  learn  to  do  the  will  of  God.  May  we  live  in  this  Ufio  as 
expectants  of  a  better  life.  May  we  discern  here  the  seeds  and  beginnings  of  eternal 
growths.  And  we  pray  that  we  may  never  be  weary  in  well  doing,  nor,  having  begun  a 
Christian  life,  turn  away  from  it  to  seek  again  the  poor  and  beggarly  elements  of  this 
world. 

Bless  all  those  that  are  teaching  in  our  midst;  all  that  are  in  the  Sobbath  school, 
whether  teachers  or  scholars;  all  that  are  in  Bible  classes;  all  that  go  forth  to  cany  the 
tidings  of  truth  to  those  that  are  in  iniquity.  Inspire,  a  benevolent  disposition  in  eyery 
heart,  and  guide  that  disposition  to  all  acts  of  kindness.  May  we  learn  to  live  together 
with  more  gentleness;  w.th  more  Joy;  with  more  sincere,  unaffected,  and  continuous 
unfbldlngs  of  the  difine  life. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant,  as  we  Journey  toward  the  graye,  that  we  may 
have  assurance  finom  day  to  day,  so  that  when  the  hour  comes,  it  shall  not  oome  biring- 
ing  clouds  and  fears,  but.  Joy  and  peace  that  shall  grow  deeper  and  deeper  till  at  last  the 
disquietudes  of  this  world  shall  melt  into  the  everlasting  peace  of  the  world  to  come. 

And  we  will  give  the  praise  of  our  salyation  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Splxlt 
eyermore*    ^«w». 
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PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  blef»  the  word  which  we  hira 
■poken.  Gnmt  that  it  ina7  be  a  word  in  leaaoii,  awakening  thoni^ht,  impiriDg  new 
resolution,  and  quickening  endeavor.  Save  the  joung  from  themselves;  from  their 
tempters;  frpm  their  ensnarers.  We  praj  that  there  may  be  more  and  more  inspintion 
of  truth  and  nobleuesA  and  courage  and  pnrity;  more  and  mors  desire  for  knowledge; 
more  and  more  industiy  in  acquiring  iti  more  fellowship  one  with  another.  Msj  «e 
condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.  May  we  count  others  better  than  ourselves.  Hsj  we 
loYC  each  other  fervently  and  increasingly  in  all  our  relations  one  to  another.  Gnnt 
that  we  may  be  quickened  by  thy  divine  Spirit,  not  only  so  that  we  may  boi  n  lore  one 
with  another,  but  so  that  all  our  earthly  aflfections  may  be  sanctified  by  thine.  With 
this  overruling  love  of  Qod  in  our  hearts,  may  we  be  kept  £rom  all  iuordinatenesi  aad 
impurity.  And  when  thou  hast  done  with  ns  here  below,  bring  us  to  thine  own  pret- 
ence, and  the  Joy  of  thine  heavenlf  kingdom.  And  we  will  praise  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Spirit. 


The  Substance  of  Christianity. 


INVOCATION. 

Accept  OUT  song  and  our  rejoicing  at  the  beginning  of  this  day.  Accept 
that  inspiration,  O  thou  most  high !  by  which  we  shall  rise  in  yet  higher  joy 
unexpressed — the  hidden  joy  of  the  soul.  Grant  us,  we  beseech  of  thee,  the 
light  by  which  we  shall  find  that  truth  which  leads  us  to  thee,  that  coming 
unto  thee  we  may  find  ourselves  recreated  in  Christ  Jesus,  inspired  with 
his  Spirit,  rejoicing  in  his  hopes,  trusting  in  his  promises.  May  we  this  day 
worship  together  in  the  fear  of  God,  in  his  love,  in  fellowship  one  with  an- 
other, with  profit  and  with  rejoicing.  We  ask  it  for  the  Redeemer's  sake. 
Amen, 


THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  CHEISTIANITY. 


-•♦•- 


*'  That  Christ  may  dwell  In  Tonr  hearts  by  faith ;  that  ye,  belnff  rooted  and  grounded  in 
lore,  may  be  able  to  oompreheud  with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth, 
and  heiflTht ;  and  to  know  the  loTe  of  Christ,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  folness  of  Qoa"— 
Efil  m.  17-19. 


■4«*- 


This  is  a  'part  of  the  prayer  for  the  Ephesian  disciples  by  Paul. 
How  snblime  it  is !  It  reveals  the  veiy  interior  of  Paul's  hearty  when 
he  opened  it  to  the  sight  of  God.  Philosophy  never  before  or  since 
sprang  from  such  a  court  as  this.  For  this  is  not  the  gush  of  mei*e  en- 
thusiasm.  It  is  the  enthusiastic  utterance  of  the  profoundest  philosophy. 

Here  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christianity :  That  Christ  .may 
dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith  It  is  the  whole  of  Christianity ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  the  whole  of  it  in  the  same  way  that  an  acorn  is  the 
whole  of  a  tree.  Out  of  that  seed-foim  everything  else  will  develop, 
according  to  that  divine  law  which  is  divinely  included  in  it.  ^'  That 
Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith ;  that  ye,  being  rooted  and 
gi'ounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend,  with  all  saints,  what  is 
the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height;  and  to  know" — ^what? 
The  whole  nature  of  God  ?  The  whole  science  oF  human  government! 
The  whole  moral  theoiy  of  the  world  ? — "  and  to  know  the  love  of 
Christ,"  which  passeth  knowledge.  That  is,  no  intellection  can  ever 
follow  the  outgush  of  experience,  and  reproduce  it  in  the  form  of  ideas. 
While  the  intellect  may  interpret  the  experience  of  the  heart,  it  after 
all  stands  afar  off  from  it^  and  never  can  paitake  of  the  experience  itself. 
It  passes  knowledga  "And  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  that  ye  might 
be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God."  This  is  the  very  supi*eme  of  phil- 
osophy.    It  touches  the  lines  and  foundation  elements  of  Christianity. 

Christianity  differs  from  all  other  religions,  not  in  the  fact  that  it 
commands  a  worship — ^for  all  do ;  not  simply  in  the  superior  view 
which  it  gives  of  God ;  but  by  demanding  a  peculiar  condition  of  heart 
toward  Christ  Other  religions  demand  reverence,  and  worship,  and 
obedience,  and  uprightness — ^that  is  alL  Christ  is  said  to  be  "the  end 
of  the  law."  In  other  words,  that  which  the  whole  law  means  is  com- 
prised in  him.  Thei-cfore  it  is  sai^  again,  that  he  is  "  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law" — ^its  whole  outcome. 
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The  old  Jewish  law  had  its  secret  apiiit ;  but  it  was  hidden  in  a 
vast  system  of  forms.  That  spirit  broke  oat  in  Christ  Jesus  in  a  living 
exposition  of  itself. 

In  winter  there  is  scar/selj  a  thing  that  is  more  homely  than  an  ap- 
ple-tree ;  but  in  June,  when  it  is  covered  with  blossoms,  is  there  any- 
thing moi*e  exquisite  than  that  same  tree  ?  That  tree  in  winter  is  the 
old  Jewish  law.  Christ  is  the  old  Jewish  law  all  blossomed  and  com- 
ing to  fruit 

I  always  feel  sad  when  I  think  of  a  modem  Jew,  who  loves  the 
history  of  his  fathers,  and  is  proud  of  the  name  of  Hebrew,  and  clings 
to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  He  does  not  cling  to  them  any  more 
tightly  than  he  ought  to  ;  but  I  feel  sorry  that  he  cheats  himself  of  the 
right  and  pait  and  lot  that  he  has  in  the  New  Testament,  which  is  but 
the  unfolding  of  the  principles  and  truths  of  the  Old  Testament  The 
Jew  has  as  much  right  to  the  New  Testament  as  we  have.  It  is  the 
propeity  of  the  Hebrew,  and  is  derived  historically  from  the  faith  of 
the  Hebrews.  Christ  was  a  Hebrew.  The  principles  which  he  enun- 
ciated had  already  been  enunciated  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Jews  cling  to  the  seed,  and  will  not  take  the  har- 
vest which  has  grown  from  that  i}eed,  when  they  reject  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ 

The  Chiistian  i-eligion  is  not  a  system  of  laws.  It  is  a  state  of  the 
heart  The  Christian  religion  is  not  a  philosophy  of  truth  as  it  relates 
to  man's  nature  and  duty.  It  is  a  soul -life.  It  is  not  an  inventoiy 
of  truths  as  they  existed  before  man  came  into  the  world,  and  will  ex- 
ist after  he  passes  away.  The  Christian  religion,  in  respect  to  each 
particular  man  who  believes  in  it,  is  a  state  of  facts  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness. Christ  in  a  man — that  is  the  Christian  religion.  It  is 
Christ  dwelling  by  love  in  his  heart,  or  dwelling  in  his  heart  by  failL 
Out  of  this  will'  gi*ow  many  doctrines,  and  many  inferences:  but  it  h 
the  seminal  form,  the  germinant  element^  in  Christianity.  It  is  the 
peraonal  relationship  of  the  individual  heart  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  its  supreme  Head  and  Lover.  That  not  only  makes  a  man  a  Chris- 
tian, but  brings  him  into  the  central  point  of  the  Christian  system. 
Everywhere  in  the  New  Testament  this  one  element  stands  forth — 
the  personal  identification  of  the  human  heart  with  the  Lord  Jesas 
Christ 

The  forms  of  expression  a]*e  as  many  and  as  rich  as  are  the  forms 
which  vegetable  life  takes  on  in  the  tropics.  All  the  occupations  of 
life  yield  whatever  they  have  in  theqi  that  touches  the  heart,  in  figares, 
or  in  words  (that  are  latent  figures),  to  bring  out  this  idea.  AU  the 
habits  of  higher  love,  all  the  analogies  of  sustentation  of  life  in  the 
body ;  all  civic,  economic,  juridical,  domestic  traits — these  are  borrowed 
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to  expand  and  enforce  this  idea — ^tho  saprcmacy  of  allegiance  and  of 
love  toward  the  Loi^  Jesns  Christy  who  is  light ;  who  is  bread ;  who 
is  water ;  who  is  wine ;  who  is  meat ;  who  is  the  vine,  we  being  the 
branches ;  who  is  the  hooseholder ;  who  is  the  lawgiver ;  who  is  the 
shepherd ;  who  is  the  father ;  who  is  the  friend ;  who  is  the  lover ; 
who  is  judge ;  who  is  leader ;  who  is  Ood  over  all,  blessed  forever, 
occasionally  mounting  up  out  of  all  these  lower  forms  into  this  higher 
on&  And  whatever  there  is  in  day  or  in  night  that  is  sweet  and  sooth- 
ing and  nourishing  to  domestic  love,  is  sanctified  by  being  transfen-ed 
to  a  higher  function  and  use  in  the  illustration  of  this  noble  experience 
of  the  soul  of  each  individual  man  with  its  head,  Jesus  Christ  This 
heart-allegiance  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  to  each  one  of  you  all  the 
Christianity  that  you  can  have. 

Outside  of  personal  experience,  Christianity  is  but  a  pale  reflex — a 
lunar  rainbow — watery  and  faint  colors  produced  by  the  light  which 
the  moon  has  borrowed  from  the  sun,  and  which,  compared  with  celes- 
tial rainbows,  are  scarcely  worth  looking  at  All  Chiistianity  which 
does  not  include  personal  experience,  is  but  a  lunar  rainbow.  It  takes 
the  sun  to  make  a  rainbow  that  is  worth  looking  at,  and  that  any  boy 
will  try  to  chase.  All  Christianity  that  lies  outside  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  personal  experience,  is,  in  common  with  all  religions,  every  one 
of  which  has  in  it  some  particles  of  truth,  defective  in  this  regard. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  New  Testament  recognizes 
Christ,  as  represented  to  us ; — ^three  instrumentalities  by  which  we  ap- 
prehend him,  and  come  to  a  knowledge  of  him — ^the  senses,  the  intel- 
lect, and  the  heart 

The  primitive  disciples  came  to  Christ  by  sight  That  mode  was 
very  much  counted  on  in  their  day,  and  has  been  very  much  longed 
for  since.  We  have,  every  one  of  us,  doubtless,  wished  that  we  might 
once  behold  the  Saviour  in  a  dream  that  we  could  believe  to  be  a  rev- 
elatory dream ;  and  still  more  that  we  might  see  him  as  an  angelic 
presence.  To  see  the  Lord  was  considered  among  the  apostles  as  be- 
ing so  important  that  Paul  himself  said,  in  an  argument  to  one  of 
the  churches,  ''  Have  I  not  seen  him !"  He  was  met  by  the  envies 
and  jealousies  which  prevailed  even  among  the  apostles.  He  was  made 
to  be  inferior  to  the  others  because  he  came  in  afterwards,  and  had 
not  consorted  with  the  Lord  in  companionship ;  and  he  said,  "  Neveithe- 
less,  I  saw  him  when  I  was  converted.  When  going  to  Damascus,  did 
he  not  appear  to  me  ?  I  have  seen  Him  as  well  as  the  other  apostles." 
A  great  deal  was  made  of  the  fact  of  having  beheld  the  personality 
of  Christ  It  is  very  grateful ;  but  after  all,  it  does  not  amount  to  as 
much  as  we  are  apt  to  think.  They  that  had  seen  the  Lord  were  not 
helped  as  much  as  many  persons  who  had  not  seen  him.    The  sov  - 
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ereignty  of  Chmtian  experience  was  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  earlier 
ages.  There  have  been  developments  of  Chmt  in  human  life  far  trans- 
cending the  experience  of  the  primitiye  church.  In  later  days,  Uiere 
are  many  thousands  who  live  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight  Blessed  are 
they  who  bdieve,  not  having  seen — Christ  himself  being  interpreter  in 
that  matter. 

But  Christ  may  be  presented  to  us  in  a  purely  intellectual  point  of 
view.  There  is  much  in  a  divine  person  which  the  intellect  takes  cog- 
nizance of;  and  if  we  exercise  without  arroganoe,  and  within  due 
bounds,  this  capacity  of  intellectual  apprehension,  it  is  an  aid — it  is  an 
impoitant  guide.  More  than  that,  there  can  be  no  perfect  and  endur- 
ing conception  of  Christ  which  does  not  involve  in  it,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, an  intellectual  element  It  is  not  the  leading  one ;  it  ought  not 
to  be  the  prime  one ;  but  as  an  auxiliary,  the'  presentation  of  Christ  as 
he  can  be  apprehended,  or  as  any  being  can  be  apprehended,  by  the  in- 
tellect, is  of  very  great  impoitance.  This  intellectual  definiteness ;  the 
reduction  of  vague  feeling  to  the  form  of  ideas ;  the  giving  them  some 
sort  of  order  and  proportion  and  emphasis — all  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant preparation  for  the  heart's  own  work.  It  restrains  feeling  with- 
in its  proper  channels.  The  intellect  exerts  a  salutary  influence  upon 
enthusiasm,  which  attempts  to  bum  itself  to  ashes.  When  rightly 
used,  the  reason  does  not  become  the  rival  and  the  substitute  of  the 
feelings,  but  only  their  educator  and  their  friend.  It  is  the  reason 
which  enlarges  and  enriches  and  directs.  The  understanding  and  the 
feelings  reciprocate.  For  no  man  can  be  well  educated  who  has  uot 
in  his  intellect  the  color  and  the  inspiration  and  the  warmth  that  the 
sentiments  and  emotions  ^ve. 

But  the  stress  of  Scripture  is  laid,  not  upon  receiving  Chmt  be- 
cause we  have  seen  him,  nor  upon  receiving  him  because  we  under- 
stand him  when  he  is  expounded  to  us,  but  upon  receiving  him  by 
faith.  And  this  is  the  part  of  our  text  which  I  have  emphasized — 
"  ThoA  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith."  This  is  the  Pau- 
line aspiration. 

As  Christ  is  not  visible,  he  of  course  jnust  be  brought  before  us  by 
the  ima^nation.  We  cannot  love  nothing.  We  cannot  love  vacuity. 
There  must  be  some  conception  of  a  thing  before  we  can  ^ve  our 
hearts  out  toward  it  And  if  it  is  Christ  that  we  love,  or  wish  to  love, 
there  must  be  some  conception  of  Christ  This  is  one  mode  of 
faith — ^namely,  the  power  to  reproduce  that  which  the  senses  ordinarily 
see,  but  without  the  use  of  the  senses.  This  is  the  exact  definition 
that  is  given  to  it  by  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  "Faith," 
he  says,  "  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  ^ings 
not  seen."    That  power  of  the  mind  by  which  we  bring  definitely  and 
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deai'ly  before  us  invisible  traths^  whether  they  be  truths  of  quality, 
truths  of  pereon,  or  truths  of  place,  that  power  which  enables  us  to  see 
what  the  senses  cannot  see,  is  one  mode  or  form  of  faith ;  but  that  is 
not  its  full- form,  as  the  term  is  freely  used.  For  we  find  that  faith  is 
a  generic,  and  that  there  are  specifics  in  it  Faith  that  works  by  love 
is  the  &ith  that  saves  the  soul  and  sanctifies  the  life.  The  largest  and 
best  way  of  receiving  the  Lord  Jesus  Chiist  by  faith,  is  to  take  him  in 
such  a  sense  that  our  souls  go  out  to  him  in  the  foim  of  love.  It  is 
such  a  presentation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  through  the  imagination, 
to.  our  minds,  as  draws  forth  toward  him  the  soul's  enthusiasm  and 
secret  life.  It  is  the  personal  allegiance  of  love  to  Chiist  A  percep- 
tion of  his  grandeur  of  nature,  of  his  beauty,  of  his  sympathy  with 
us,  of  his  supreme  excellence  in  every  part — such  a  perception  that  we 
clasp  him  with  our  feelings,  that  we  put  our  souls  wholly  under  his 
influence— this  is  receiving  Christ  by  the  heart 

There  ai*e  three  ways,  then,  by  which  Christ  can  be  presented  to 
us :  1.  By  the  senses.  That  we  shall  not  have  again  on  earth.  2.  By 
the  intellect  That  is  the  pi*esentation  of  Christ  doctrinally  or  theologi- 
cally. 8.  By  the  heait.  That  is  the  reception  of  Christ  by  the  form  of 
an  actual  experience ;  by  such  a  cooperation  of  the  reason  with  the  imag- 
ination that  we  are  able  to  bring  the  invisible  person  near  to  us,  and  so 
bounlifuUy  reproduce  him,  and  so  beautifully  set  him  forth,  that  he  be- 
comes to  us  the  ''  chiefest  among  ten  thousand,"  and  the  "one  altogether 
lovely ;"  so  that  every  sweet  thing  in  us  goes  out  to  him  as  every  dew- 
drop  in  the  sunshine  evaporates  and  goes  up  toward  the  sun.  This  is 
receiving  Chiist  by  faith.  It  is  not  the  rejecting  of  the  senses ;  it  is  the 
non-using  of  them,  rather.  It  is  not  the  despising  of  the  reason  ;  it  is 
an  auxiliary  use  of  the  reason.  But  it  is  the  manly  way  of  taking  hold 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chiist  by  the  enthusiasm  of  love,  and  making  him 
the  supreme  object  of  our  desire,  and  of  our  allegiance.  This  is  re- 
ceiving Christ  by  faith ;  and  if  we  continue  so  to  receive  him,  then  he 
dweUs  in  our  hearts  by  faith — ^that  is,  by  heart-sanctifying  love. 

This  I  understand  to  be  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  Chi'istianity, 
not  only,  but  that  without  which  there  cannot  be  any  Christianity. 
There  can  be  no  Christianity  to  the  man  who  does  not  pei-sonally  take 
Christ  by  fidth.  There  is  no  substitute  for  this  personal  experience, 
and  there  can  be  no  system  of  Christianity  which  does  not  provide  for 
tliis  personal  experience,  toward  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

I  remark,  then,  in  view  of  this  exposition,  that, 
( 1.  Any  system  which  leaves  out  the  central  figure  is  not  Chris- 
tian, and  has  no  right  to.  wear  that  name.     It  is  not  enough  for 
any  system  of  ti-uth  which  is  preached,  that  it  thinks  well  of  Christ, 
and  sees  in  .Him  many  estimable  traits,  and  regards  Him  as  a  man 
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beyond  all  ordinary  men,  and  something,  perhaps,  angelic — fiir  up,  it 
may  be,  above  any  other  one  that  ever  lived  on  earth.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  He  revealed  a  higher  ethical  system  than  ever  was  revealed 
before,  or  gave  a  better  basis  for  worship  than  ever  was  given  before. 
This  is  all  well ;  but  it  does  not  constitute  Christianity.  It  does  not 
make  a  Christian  system.  The  thing  that  makes  Christianity  is  the 
teaching  of  Chiist  as  the  object  of  supreme  allegiance  to  every  indi- 
vidual heait.     It  is  the  identification  of  the  divine  nature  with  vour 

m 

nature.  That  is  the  peculiarity  of  Christianity.  Every  man  is  a  pait 
of  God  by  faith ;  and  Christ  is  that  God  revealed,  possible  to  apprehen- 
sion, brought  into  sympathetic  and  enjoyable  conditions,  so  that  every 
human  understanding  can  get  hold  of  him.  It  is  this  enthusiastic 
identification  of  your  personality  with  God's  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  is 
the  seal,  the  discriminating  test»  of  Chiistianity.  It  is  not  worship. 
All  things  worship.  It  is  not  obedience.  Obedience  belongs  to  all 
systems.  It  is  this  personal  fusion,  this  use  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
to  identify  him  with  the  experience  of  every  living  man,  that  makes 
men  Christians,  not  only,  but  that  constitutes  the  genius  of  Christianity. 

Now,  how  superlatively,  preposterously  absurd,  is  that  man  who, 
calling  himself  Christian,  teaches  a  system  which  derogates,  which  de- 
nies, which  brings  down  and  destroys,  the  personality  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  reducing  Him  to  the  level  of  a  man  I    I  do  not  undertake  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  point  in  philosophy  where  such  a  question  may  be 
raised ;  but  the  moment  Clnist  is  undeified — ^if  he  is  undeified — that 
very  moment  the  undoifier  ought  to  give  up  the  title  of  Christian.    For 
Chi-istianity  consists  in  such  an  enthusiastic  love  of  the  individaal  hu- 
man heart  for  Christ,  that  they  are  unified ;  that  there  is  a  substantial, 
indissoluble  oneness  between  them, as  there  is  between  the  child  and 
the  parent ;  and  that  it  is  the  cause  of  all  the  after  life  and  action  of  the 
individual  person.     If  that  is  denied,  Christianity  is  denied     If  Christ 
is  so  expounded  that  such  an  experience  is  impossible,  Christianity  is 
destroyed  in  the  destruction  of  the  veiy  fundamental  idea  of  Christ 

What,  then,  shall  we  think  of  Christians  whose  faith  is  that  they 
do  not  believe  in  Christ  t     What  is  a  Chiistianity  out  of  which  Christ 
is  taken.     If  it  were  possible,  by  a  very  skillful  sui^cal  opei-ation,  to 
open  the  head  of  a  man,  and  deftly  take  out  his  whole  brain,  and  every 
particle  of  his  nervous  system,  without  destroying  any  other  function, 
and  close  up  the  head,  and  have  life  go  on,  the  man  eating  and  sleeping 
and  walking  and  working,  what  that  body  would  be  compared  with  a 
full  man,  that  is  Christianity  when  Christ  is  taken  out,  compared  with 
Christianity  when  Christ  is  left  in.     And  many  men  reason  on  this 
subject  in  such  a  way  as  almost  leads  one  to  suspect  that  this  operstioD 
has  been  performed  on  them  I 
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I  say  this  not  in  any  spii-it  of  offence.  I  day  it  not  in  iiny  spirit  of 
controversy.  I  simply  take  the  ground  that  there  can  be  nothing  more 
plain  than  the  teaching  in  the  New  Testament,  that  Christianity  con- 
sists in  such  a  view  of  Christ  as  induces  an  enthusiastic  and  personal 
allegiance  to  E[im ;  and  that  the  destruction  of  that  personal  allegiance 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  destruction  of  the  whole,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  left.  Christianity,  when  you  have  taken  that  away,  is  what 
a  ti%e  is  when  you  have  cut  it  off  by  the  roots. 

To  still  hold  on  to  the  name  under  such  circumstances,  is  cow- 
ai'dly.  It  would  be  still  more  uncharitable  to  say  that  it  is  stupid.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  either  stupid  or  cowardly.  To  have  destroyed  eveiything 
in  Christianity  that  makes  it  distinctive  ;*  to  have  obliterated  its  genius ; 
to  have  put  the  fire  of  obliteration  on  the  very  point  of  vitality,  and 
burned  it*out ;  and  then  to  go  on  calling  one's  self  a  Christian  for  the 
sake  of  all  the  advantages  which  accrae  from  the  prejudices  of  the  com- 
munity in  favor  of  the  name  of  Christianitt/ — ^that  is  cowardly  or  stupid. 
It  is  far  better  that  a  man  who  is  bound  to  give  up  the  substance  of 
Christianity  should  also  give  up  the  name,  and  take  the  name  of  Theism 
or  NcAurdlimh^  or  any  other  name  that  he  pleases.  But  all  those  thai 
believe  in  Christianity  must,  it  seems  to  me,  logically  and  joyfully  go 
back  to  this  one  central  truth,  that  Chiist  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for* 
ever,  and  that  the  revelation  of  God  in  Chris4>  is  such  a  revelation  as 
makes  it  possible  for  our  hearts  to  rise  up  in  communion  with  Christ, 
and  clasp  him  with  affection  and  fidelity,  and  make  Him  our  Head  and 
Center,  our  supreme  All,  forever  and  forever.  Christianity  is  the  per- 
mission of  God  to  your  soul,  and  my  soul,  to  take  Christ  as  our  ever- 
lasting and  adorable  Friend. 

2.  As  the  Christian  system  is  not  held  by  those  who  leave  out  the 
central  figure,  so  every  Christian  system  is  imperfectly  held  by  those 
who  only  hold  it  in  a  philosophical  fonn.  This  latter  mode  is  far  in 
advance  of  the  former,  which  I  have  just  been  criticising ;  but  still,  the 
holding  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  speculatively  and  philosophically,  the 
teaching  of  Him  only  technically  and  psychologically  in  this  way,  is 
so  imperfect  a  holding  of  Him  that  it  cannot  for  a  moment  compai*e 
with  the  full-orbed  glory  of  Christianity  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  earliest 
narratives  and  teachings  of  the  New  Testament 

I  would  not  underrate  the  value  of  an  intellectual  conception  of 
Christ ;  but  I  would  hold  it  as  an  auxiliary  and  as  a  guide.  The  intel- 
lect cannot  fulfill  the  conditions  of  Christianity.  It  is  the  heart  by 
which  a  man  must  believe  unto  salvation.  It  is  not  Christ  as  analyzed, 
as  stated  in  technical  terms,  that  ever  will  affect  a  man.  I  do  not  deny 
that  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  make  exact  statements.  I 
affirm  that  Christians  ought  to  have  their  religious  life  reduced,,  as  fiu: 
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as  possible,  to  an  intellectoal  ezpresffion.  I  affirm  that  intenecfnal  ex- 
pressions may,  as  fiist  as  the  light  is  ^ven  us,  be  coordinated  and  drawn 
out  into  a  creed,  or  form  of  belief  Because  creeds  have  been  made 
instruments  of  oppression,  and  because  they  have  been  unwarrantably 
used,  it  does  not/ollow  that  they  are  of  no  value.  There  is  no  man 
that  ever  feels,  an^feels  definitely,  who  does  not  form  a  written  or  an 
unwiitten  creed.  Every  man  that  thinks  has  opinions ;  and  if  you  have 
opinions  on  any  subject,  and  they  take  on  any  order,  that  is  a  creed. 
Eveiy  man  has  a  creed  about  his  business.  The  way  he  thinks  his 
business  ought  to  be  conducted  is  his  commercial  creed.  If  he  teachcB 
his  son  how  to  do  business,  he  gives  him  a  creed.  If  a  man  belongs 
to  a  political  party  he  has  !i  political  creed.  It  is  called  a  ''plat- 
form ;"  but  that  is  only  another  name  for  the  same  thing.  Creeds  are 
intellectual  outlines,  that  are  generally  used,  both  in  politics  *and  relig- 
ion, to  deceive  the  mind  with.  YHiatever  sphere  a  man  is  in — whether 
he  be  a  navigator,  a  musician,  a  painter,  or  something  else — ^unless  he 
is  a  mere  enthusiast,  his  feelings,  his  enthusiasms  even,  conveit  them- 
selves  more  or  less  facilely  into  ideas,  and  those  ideas  take  on  some 
order,  and  become  the  outlines  of  his  opinions  and  beliefs.  And  these 
are  his  creed.  Therefore,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  the  human  mind 
haii  tended  to  formulate  its  intellectual  beliefs. 

What  I  object  to  is,  the  idea  that  any  creed  can  really  present  to 
the  human  mind  a  dear  and  definite  conception,  of  Uie  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  That  can  be  had  only  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  en- 
larging and  inspiring  the  faculties  of  the  soul  that  the  soul  itself  shall 
by  faith  appi'ehend  him.  Eveiy  man  must  by  the  inflammation  of  his 
own  heart-feelings  find  his  Christ 

A  creed  is  just  like  aphUosopher's  telescope.  He  sweeps  the  heavens 
to  see  if  he  can  find  the  star  for  which  he  is  searching ;  and  by-and-bj 
the  glass  brings  it  to  his  eye.  The  glass  helps  him ;  but  it  is  not 
the  glass  that  sees  the  star.  It  is  the  eye  that  does  that  The 
glass  is  a  mei*e  instrument  by  which  to  identity  the  star,  and  magnify 
it^  and  bring  it  near,  and  shut  off  other  things.  A  blind  man  could  not 
see  a  heavenly  body  with  a  telescope,  no  matter  how  powerful  it  might 
be.  A  creed  is  a  philosopher's  telescope  by  which  we  identity  philo- 
sophical truths,  and  magnify  them,  and  bring  them  near ;  but  it  is  the 
heart  that  is  to  apprehend  them.  It  is  the  heait  that  is  to  interpret 
the  things  that  are  marked  out  by  our  creed  or  philosophy. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  importance  in  this  than  perhaps  many 
are  disposed  to  believe.  It  is  this  indiscriminate  use  of  creeds  that 
perplexres  and  confounds  the  mind  of  the  community  in  times  of  con- 
troverey;  in  times  such  as  existed  a  few  hundred  years  ago  in  England; 
in  times  such  as  exist  now  in  some  parts  of  Europe.    For  instance, 
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where  a  man's  life  depended  on  his  creed,  Christians  were  warriors,  and 
had  business  on  hand.  It  is  only  two  or  three  generations  back,  meas- 
nring  by  long-lived  men's  ages,  when  to  deny  the  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  sacrament  was  enough  to  de- 
stroy the  strongest  man,  in  England.  Murder  is  not  so  feital  a  crime 
in  New  York  to-day  (for  it  is  not  fatal  at  all  to  \he  murderer)  as  in 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  two  hundred  years  ago,  was  the  crime  of  those 
who  believed  in  the  Lord's  Snpper  as  you  and  I  believe  in  it  It  was  a 
crime  for  which  nothing  less  than  fire  and  the  ax  wefe  penalties.  And 
at  such  a  time  a  creed  had  a  value  in  it  It  was  a  weapon  of  offence 
and  defence,  both,  which  long  since  has  ceased  to  be  needed  as  such  a 
weapon.  Now  we  are  clinging  to  a  creed  largely  as  a  means  of  instruc- 
tion. Used  with  moderation,  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  instnict 
by.  But  if  you  suppose  that  you  can  ever  do  more  with  it  than  make 
it  an  auxiliary  to  faith,  you  are  mistaken.  You  never  can  do  more  with 
it  than  to  bring  the  heart  into  conjunction  with  an  intellectual  presence, 
and  then  you  must  resort  to  the  help  of  the  Holy  Ghost  There  is  no 
further  help  to  be  given  your  souL  It  must  fight  its  own  way  with 
these  helps  up  into  the  bosom  of  Chiist,  and  learn  what  he  is,  and  who 
he  is,  and  what  are  the  blessed  sensations  of  love  toward  him.  More 
than  a  creed  is  necessary. 

8.  The  heart  may  embrace  Christ  with  an  enthusiasm  of  love, 
though  the  intellectual  perception  is  impeifect  and  vague.  It  is  better 
that  the  intellectual  perception  should  be  full  and  clear ;  nevertheless,  a 
man  can  embrace  Chiist  by  the  heart  without  the  help  of  the  under- 
standing, far  better  than  he  can  embrace  Christ  by  the  undcratanding 
without  the  aid  of  the  heart  Thousands  and  thousands  there  have 
been,  I  believe,  who  have  loved  Christ,  and  have  lived  on  their  love  to 
him,  and  have  died  by  tlie  power  of  that  love,  and  have  been  translated 
to  jjlory,  though  they  could  not  have  defined  the  divine  nature,  nor  re- 
duced their  tUith  to  any  intellectual  expi'ession.  There  have  been  muU 
titutles  of  children,  poor  uneducated  persons,  degraded  negro  minds, 
into  whose  te:iching  never  ^tered  even  the  technics  of  philosophy, 
.  who  understood  nothing  of  mental  science,  but  whose  hearts  have  seen 
Jesu.<4  Christ,  and  out  of  whose  hearts  has  gone  an  enthusisism,  an  alle- 
giance, a  fidelity,  that  has  led  them  gloriously  through  life  and  through 
de.ith  to  (ho  blessed  Master.  They  would  have  been  larger  and  hap- 
pier Christians,  doubtless,  if  they  had  added  to  the  heart  element  the 
inti^lkw^tuitl  element  also;  but  it  is  possible  for  one  t(»  take  hold  of 
Chrint  with  the  heart  It  is  possible  for  one  who  has  but  slender  en- 
dowments of  reason  to  take  hold  of  Christ 

And  that  is  the  peculiarity  of  Christianity.     It  is  not  a  lore  of 
pliilosophy  which  requires  years  and  years  of  teaching,  and  which  can" 
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be  taught  only  to  men  of  genias.  It  does  not  reqnire  that  a  man  should 
understand  the  whole  theoiy  of  moral  government,  or  that  he  should 
understand  the  psychology  of  the  divine  mind,  before  he  can  go  to  God 
through  Christ  Jesus.  *  A  child  can  go.  A  peasant  can  go.  A  bliod- 
minded,  ignorant  man  can  go.  The  lowest  and  poorest  can  get  hold 
of  their  God,  though  they  cannot  reason,  and  though  they  have  but 
very  little  understanding.  It  is  this  peculiarity  that  makes  the  gospel 
of  Christ  a  gospel  for  the  poor ;  and  that  makes  it  a  gospel  for  all  ages, 
for  all  nations,  an4  for  all  climes. 

When,  therefore,  you  insist  upon  it  that  a  man  shall  accept  Jesns 
Christ  through  the  channels  of  a  large  understanding,  yon  commit  a 
serious  error.  If  intellectual  instruction  becomes  a  part  of  your  domes- 
tic tmining,  it  is  all  the  better ;  but  if  meeting  men  as  they  are,  ud- 
tanght,  unwashed,  uncultared,  uninspired,  you  find  one  saying,  '^I  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  he  lives  as  though  he  loved  him,  it  is  not 
right  for  you  to  demand  the  other  element ;  it  is  not  right  that  he  should 
be  I'equircd  to  have  exact,  clearly-defined  beliefs ;  it  is  not  ri^ht  that  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  give  all  the  philosophical  reasons  why  Jesus 
Christ  stands  central  in  the  universe,  or  why  the  life  and  suffeiings  and 
death  of  Christ  are  atoning  in  their  power.  For  I  hold  that  if  one  loves 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  accepts  him  as  his  Saviour,  that  is  the  es»;n- 
tial  thing.  Although  it  would  be  better  for  him  if  he  could  add  the 
other  element,  he  can  get  along  without  it  He  can  live  safely  without 
it,  and  he  can  die  safely  without  it  You  cannot  take  a  mere  intellect- 
ual belief  in  Christ  and  be  saved  by  it ;  but  if  Christ  is  presented  to  the 
heart  by  faith  you  can  live  and  die  and  be  saved  by  that  Though  yon 
ai'e  better  off  with  the  intellectual  element,  yet  if  it  is  not  there  yoo 
may  be  saved,  provided  Chi-ist  dwells  in  your  heart  by  faith. 

In  the  day  of  Chiist,  some  men  took  him  by  the  senses,  and  some  rejected 
him.  Now-a-days  some  men  take  Chrbt  by  intellectual  approhensioD. 
If  it  is  vitalized  by  another  and  ipore  impoitant  feeling,  it  is  admirable. 
Without  being  thus  vitalized,  it  is  of  very  little  use.  It  is  a  light  that 
will  condemn  one  by  and  by.  But  |io  man  takes  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
by  faith  and  love, — in  other  words,  no  man  takes  him  by  an  experiiueDtal 
knowledge,  no  man  takes  him  by  a  personal  enthusiasm  of  allegianoe,— 
that  he  does  not  take  him  substantially  right,  and  in  satisfying  forma 

Christ  is  not  divine  to  us,  then,  by  a  well-formed  idea  of  divinitj. 
It  is  the  worship  of  love  that  makes  him  diyina  Thei*e  is  many  a  wo- 
man who  loves  a  man  as  if  he  were  divine.  Although  she  does  not  in* 
tellectually  think  he  is  divine,  she  feels  as  though  he  was.  That  is  to 
say,  she  looks  up  to  him.  For  women  love  up  if  they  can,  and  never 
down  if  they  can  help  it  Thcra  is  many  a  man  tliat  stood  beroie  be- 
fore the  wife ;  and  up  to  him  went  enthusiasm,  and  affection,  and  every- 
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'  tbing  that  was  in  her  heart  to  give.  If  he  had  been  very  God  she  could 
n6t  have  given  more.  He  was  her  idoL  He  was  to  her  a  God.  If 
you  had  called  upon  her  to  define  her  feeling,  she  would  not  have  been 
able  to  do  it  If  you  had  asked  her  if  she  thought  he  was  divine,  she 
would  have  said  ^^No."  Intellectually  she  did  not  think  he  was  divine ; 
but  her  heart  made  him  divine :  she  wrongfully  made  him  her  idol. 

There  are  many  and  many  hearts  that  turn  toward  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  with  an  enthusiasm  of  love,  with  a  clasping  of  affection,  with  an 
entire  allegiance,  with  a  hope,  a  yearning,  a  desii*e,  that  carries  with  it 
everthing  which  their  heart  has  to  give ;  and  they  have  been  so  edu- 
cated that  if  you  say  to  them,  ^^  Do  you  think  he  is  divine  ?"  they 
cannot  say  that  they  believe  him  to  be  so ;  but  their  heart  is  making 
him  divine  all  the  time :  and  the  loving  worship  of  Jesus  as  divine, 
is  a  true  worship.  By  the  heart,  man  believes  unto  salvation ;  and 
there  is  many  and  many  a  man  who  may  err  in  his  speculative  ideas, 
bat  whose  heart  makes  correction  for  all  his  mistakes,  if  it  is  really  and 
truly,  with  all  its  power  and  enthusiasm,  fixed  on  the  Saviour,  and  loves 
him. 

Whoever  so  loves,  then,  need  not  be  afraid  to  translate  his  love  into 
words.  As  a  man  may  love  Christ  in  his  heart  as  if  he  were  God,  al- 
though in  terms  he  denies  that  he  is  God,  his  intellect  being  weak,  and 
in  bondnge,  but  his  heai*t  being  fi^e,  and  interpreting  more  nobly  than 
his  understanding,  and  transcending  it^  taking  the  place  of  it,  indeed; 
so  I  say  to  such  persons,  who  are  restrained,  oftentimes,  from  avowing 
that  they  worship  Christ  as  God,  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  bear  wit- 
ness, if  you  can,  that  Christ  is  all  that  God  could  be  to  you  in  your 
conception.  If  instead  of  Christ  you  should  put  Jehovah  there,  would 
yon  feel  any  more  love  f  No.  Would  you  feel  any  more  singleness  of 
purpose  to  serve  him  T  No.  Would  you  be  any  more  zealous  in  serving 
him  t  No.  Could  you  trust  him  more  utterly  than  you  trust  Christ! 
No.  Are  not  all  your  best  feelings  consciously  excited  in  you  by  the 
thoaght  of  Christ,  by  the  presence  of  Christ,  and  by  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Christ?  Yes.  And  although  you  see  manifold  inconsistencies  and 
imperfections  in  yourself,  and  live  far  below  your  ideal,  are  you  not 
conscious  that  about  that  name  your  best  experiences,  the  veiy  best 
things  your  soul  knows,  cluster  every  day  f  Yes.  Then  you  need 
not  be  afraid  to  put  the  name  on  that  Being.  Yoa  need  not  be  afi*aid 
to  crown  him.  Your  heart  has  crowned  him  already.  You  have  made 
him  your  Chief,  your  Leader,  your  Guide.  You  have  ascribed  to  him, 
not  by  thought  but  by  affection,  eveiything  that  constitutes  allegiance 
to  divinity.     Your  heart  is  woi-shipping  him. 

What  is  worship?    It  is  not  merely  bowing  down  and  saying 
prayers.     It  is  not  merely  the  ascription  of  this,  that  (x  the  other  qnal- 
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ity  which  may  come  in.  Bat  he  who  pours  forth  his  hearty  his  best 
feelings,  and  gives  himself  to  another  in  all  his  nobler  nature^  worships. 
And  I  think  there  are  thousands  of  persons  that  the  stress  of  controversy 
has  driven  away  fiom  the  name  of  Christ,  whom  the  grace  of  God  has 
brought  back  to  the  subatance.  I  believe  that  there  are  thousands  of 
persons  who  feel  the  drawing  of  Christ's  great  heart,  that  is  drawing 
men  as  unconsciously  to  them  as  the  planets  in  the  heavens  draw  the 
tides.  The  ocean  does  not  know  what  ails  it ;  but  it  swings  to  and 
fro,  following  the  planets,  going  out  and  coming  in,  obeying  the  direc- 
tion of  the  power  that  is  exerted  upon  them  from  above.  And  thou- 
sands of  hearts  in  every  community,  conscious  of  their  sinfulness,  and 
conscious  of  their  need,  look  aloft^  and  behold  the  one  name  of  Christ 
Jesus ;  and  to  him  they  ^ve  their  thought,  and  their  zeal,  and  their 
souL  They  live  in  him,  and  trust  in  him.  His  name  is  the  sweetest 
name  in  dying.  It  is  music  in  the  sinner's  ear.  And  why  not  call  Him 
divine  t 

Do  you  think  that  God  the  Father,  who  so  loved  the  world,  while 
yet  it  was  his  enemy,  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die  for  it,  is 
so  narrow  and  jealous  that,  when  you  are  with  all  your  heart  loving  and 
following  Jesus,  if  you  make  a  mistake  in  a  name  or  philosophy,  he 
wili  be  angry  at  it  T  If  you  are  giving  your  soul  to  Christ  you  are  do- 
ing the  best  you  can  ;  and  the  mistake  of  a  name  or  a  philosophy  is 
not  going  to  be  material  with  you.  Oh,  that  they  who  think  they  will 
be  saved  because  they  intellectually  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
could  be  alarmed  and  aroused  1  That  will  not  save  thenoL  Oh,  that 
those  who  have  all  the  glow  of  love  in  their  souls,  and  who  yet  think, 
^'  I  do  not  dare  to  call  my  Saviour  divine,"  could  be  undeceived,  and 
break  away  from  these  shackles,  and  these  traditional  prejudices,  and 
come  out  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God !  He  who  loves 
God  under  any  name,  and  follows  him,  and  yields  allegiance,  and  et^ 
thusiaetic  allegiance,  to  him,  is  salvable.  For  it  is  the  love  of  God 
that  redeems  us,  and  cleanses  us,  and  leads  us  with  an  infallible  light 

Take  these  simple  forms  of  »words : 

'*  Abide  in  me  and  I  in  70a.  Aa  the  branch  cannot  bear  ftnit  of  itaelf,  except  it 
abide  in  the  vine :  no  naore  can  je,  except  je  abide  in  me.  I  am  the  tiup,  ye  are  the 
branches."  *<1  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock  :  if  any  man  bear  my  voice,  and  opeo  the 
door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  aup  with  him,  and  he  with  me." 

Take  these  simple  declarations,  and  translate  them  into  your  life. 
Ask  not  yourself  what  it  is  going  to  do  to  you,  or  where  it  is  going  to 
caiTy  you.     Simply  do  it 

Do  you  suppose  it  is  possible  for  you  to  love  Christ  in  such  an  in- 
timate way  as  that ;  do  you  suppose  it  is  possible  for  you  to  be  iden- 
tified with  him  as  a  branch  is  to  a  vine ;  do  you  suppose  it  is  possi- 
ble for  you  to  live  so  that  you  can  say  of  him,  '^  He  is  my  Alpha  and 
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Omega,  he  is  my  first  and  my  last,  he  is  my  food  and  my  drink,"  and  do 
it  all  your  life  long, — and  then  have  anything  left  over  and  above  that, 
which  the  soul  can  do  for  any  other  being  higher  than  het  Have  yon 
not  spent  the  force  of  life  when  you  have  fulfilled  these  commands  that 
lie  upon  the  face  of  Scripture  T 

Let  me  put  it  in  another  form.    Suppose  a  man,  of  every  excellence, 
noble  in  form  and  feature,  and  endowed  with  every  generous  disposi- 
tion  and  worthy  aspiration,  should  meet  with  one  cast  down ;  suppose 
that  through  the  stress  of  temptation,  through  the  wail  of  woe  that  is 
in  the  world,  some  soul  had  been  thralled  and  soiled,  but  yet,  being 
brought  out  by  him  into  the  companionship  of  holy  thoughts,  had  begun 
tcr  seek  a  better  way ;  suppose  this  noble  nature  drawing  near  to  her, 
should  instruct  her  from  day  to  day,  until  all  h^r  soul  began  to  rise  up 
to  a  higher  plane,  until  she  began  to  see  how  hateful  her  past  life  was ; 
suppose  that  now  he  should  say  to  her,  *'  Come  to  me  every  day,  that 
where  I  am  you  may  be  also ;"  suppose  he  should  say  to  her,  '*  Come 
&eely,  for  my  thoughts  live  in  you ;"  suppose  he  say  to  her,  *'  I  want 
you,  after  this,  to  consider  your  life  as  so  twined  with  mine,  that  we 
are  growing  on  one  root,  and  that  you  are  a  branch  of  me  ;*'  suppose, 
still  holding  her  fluttering  soul,  she  in  her  silence  wondering  what  such 
words  could  mean,  but  intensely  excited  and  lifted  up,  and  coming  to  a 
nobler  and  nobler  apprehension  of  truth  and  fidelity  and  purity,  he 
should  say  to  her,  ^'  Now  think  of  me  always ;  think  of  me  when  the 
morning  breaks — ^let  me  be  the  bright  and  morning  star  to  you ;  think 
of  me  in  the  twilight — let  me  be  also  the  evening  star  to  you ;  think  of 
me  in  all  times  of  joy  and  sorrow.   I  will  never  leave  you  nor  foraake 
you.     You  are  mine,  and  mine  forever."  Suppose  this  should  go  on  for 
weeks  and  mouths,  until  her  whole  soul  had  gone  out  and  twined  itself 
with  his  being ;  and  suppose,  at  last,  when  she  had  given  everything 
she  had  to  give,  he  should  tuiii  upon  her,  and  say,  <'  What  I  do  you 
suppose  it  is  right  for  }'ou  to  love  and  worship  me  in  this  way  ?    You 
must  look  higher  than  to  ma    You  must  not  have  such  a  clasping 
adoration  as  this  for  me.     I  must  go. «  I  must  leave  you.     I  cannot 
have  you.     You  must  find  some  other  support     You  must  p|it  your 
trust  in  something  higher  than  I  am." — I  ask  you  if  that  would  not  be 
using  the  divinest  elements  in  the  human  soul  for  the  worst  betmyal 
which  it  is  possible  for  one  being  to  commit  upon  another  t 

I^  when  I  rise  in  the  last  day,  and  look  upon  Jesus  Christ,  I  may 
not  cast  my  crown  at  his  feet,  then  let  me  die  in  ignorance  of  his  name. 
For  he  has  told  me  that  he  is  mine,  and  that  I  am  his.  He  has  said 
that  he  dwells  in  my  heart,  and  has  told  me  to  come  into  his  heart. 
He  has  called  himself  by  every  sweet  name.  Nature  itself  is  precious 
to  me  because  I  associate  it  in  so  many  ways  with  Imn.    There  is  no- 
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thing  in  the  day  or  in  the  night  or  in  the  year,  that  has  not  been  sanc- 
tified and  made  use  of  as  a  love-term  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  And 
now  may  I  not  love  him,  so  that  by  love  I  shall  hold  on  through  life, 
and  go  through  the  ford  of  death  ?  And  when  I  rise  on  the  other  dde, 
am  I  to  be  rebuked  because  it  is  idolatry  f  Who  taught  me  to  worship 
him  ?  What  if  he  did  not  use  the  word  worship  ;  did  he  not  tell  me 
to  love  him  ?  Did  he  not  tell  me  to  cling  to  him  ?  Did  he  net  tell 
me  to  aspire  toward  him  t  Did  he  not  open  to  me  everything  in  him 
that  was  sweet  and  atti'active  ?  And  had  I  not  a  right  to  let  my  heart 
go  out  to  him  in  simplicity  and  tnlkst  ?  And  am  I  to  be  cast  out  in  the 
last  day  because  I  worshipped  the  wrong  one  ? 

Oh,  poor  bewildered  soul!  do  not  be  afraid.  TheiO  is  no  sueh 
rock  in  the  hai'bor  where  you  are  going.  Love  on,  love  moi-e ;  and  do 
not  fear  that  in  the  last  day  you  will  find  that  you  have  put  the  crown 
on  the  wrong  head.  Crown  the  Lord  Jesus  Chiist — crftm.  him  Lord 
of  aU — and  you  are  safe  in  worshipping  him.  Love  him,  and  he  will 
take  care  of  you.  Dismiss  your  jealousies.  Dismiss  your  fears,  and 
your  distress.  Only  be  sorry  that  you  do  not  love  enough,  and  that 
your  life  does  not  conform  enough  to  love. 

God  grant  that  every  one  of  us  may  stand  to  repeat  these  words : 
<*  They  8UDK  A  new  song,  sayiog,  Tboa  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the 
seals  thereof;  for  thoa  waat  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  Gk>d  by  thj  blood  out  of 
every  kindred,  and  tongue,  aod  people,  and  nation  ;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God 
kings  and  priests ;  and  we  shall  reigD  on  the  earth.  And  I  bohclJ,  and  I  heard  the 
Toice  of  many  angels  round  about  the  throne,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  elders ;  and  the 
number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands, 
saying  with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and 
riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory  and  blessing.  And  every  crea- 
ture which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  ULder  the  earth,  and  such  as  Hre  in  the 
sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying,  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power, 
be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  eTer  and  ever.  And 
the  four  beasts  said,  Amen.  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  and  woishipped 
him  that  liveth  forever  and  ever." 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON, 

We  thank  tLee,  oor  Father,  for  all  thy  care  of  love  which  thoa  haat  taught  as.  Wo 
thank  thee  that  thou  hast  caused  the  toachmgs  of  experience  to  ooD?erge  upon  thee. 
And  whatever  we  have  learned  to  know  of  the  heart  in  all  its  relations  of  home;  what- 
ever we  have  seen  of  love  between  children  and  parcntSi  and  friends  most  loving,  is  but 
the  faint  and  far  away  instruction  of  thy  piovideoce.  When  thou  bringcst  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  to  us,  then  thon  dost  eukibdle  all  theso  know- 
ledges; then  thou  dost  lift  up  our  souls  into  a  higher  sphere  of  ezperienoe.  And  now 
we  know  what  is  the  full  meaning  of  all  this  alphabetic  experience.  We  are  taught  to 
love  thee  with  all  the  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul,  and  strength,  and  to  rejoice  in  it,  and 
to  find  in  it  our  perfect  liberty;  to  find  in  it  the  hidden  experience  of  power;  to  find  in 
it  all  joy  and  perfect  peace. 

We  thank  thee  that  ibou  art  granting  unto  some  the  more  perfect  knowledge  of  this 
royal  way  of  life.  We  thank  thee  that  there  are  some  who  have  found  the  King's 
palace,  though  they  only  walk  before  it,  and  do  not  see  his  royal  presrneo.  Some  there 
arc  that  sit  in  the  garden  and  have  glimpses  as  he  passes  to  and  fh)  within.  And  somo 
there  are  that  stand  upon  the  threshhold  and  behold  his  comely  preeenoe,  and  yet  do 
not  go  in.  And  some  there  are  that  stand  within,  and  yet  as  servants.  And  some  there 
are  that  are  admitted  to  his  presence,  and  that  hear  him  say,  Henceforth  I  call  you  not 
servants  but  friends.  And  some  there  are  that  abide  with  him;  and  be  knowetb  them. 
Thrice  blessed  are  they.  Oh  that  we  were  of  their  nambor  I  Oh  that  we  were  within,  and 
always  within,  and  always  hearing  thee,  and  seeing  thee,  and  loving  thee,  and  rejoicing  in 
thee,  and  rejoiced  over.  For  what  can  hurt  those  who  are  so  snrroanded  by  thine  armsf 
What  can  pierce  them  or  reach  to  disturb  their  settled  peaoef  All  the  earth  might 
weep;  bat  they  are  lif:ed  in  tliy  divine  strength  above  sorrow.  Yea,  in  sorrow  is  sweet- 
ness to  them.  They  learn  to  sufier  with  rejoicings.  How  precious  are  the  revelations 
of  thyself  to  those  who  have  the  secret  of  God !  How  are  their  lives  as  choral  music  S 
How  often  is  mourning  turned  to  the  sweet  melody  of  minor  music 9  Lord,  art  thoa 
accessible  unto  allf  May  others  come 7  Wilt  thon  show  thy  face  to  those  who  walk 
past  (he  palace,  and  are  without?  Wilt  thou  not  go  forth  and  speak  unto  the  poople, 
and  to  them  that  throng  the  streets?  Thou  that  didst  leach  in  the  temple,  didsc  teach 
upon  the  hillside.  Tiiou  thai  didsi  teach  in  Jerusalem,  didst  also  teach  in  Samaria, 
dfspised  as  it  was.  Tho|^  that  didst  reason  with  the  priests,  and  ofier  the  Pharisees  sal- 
vation, (Udttt  suffer  the  publicans  aud  harlots  to  come  unto  thee;  and  thou  wert  most 
merciful  and  gracious  untit  tht-m,  and  somo  of  them  found  that  peace  which  passeih  all 
noderstaui  iiig.  And  an  thou  not  the  )>ame  yesterday,  to-dny  and  forever,  dwelling  iu  an 
iuuocunus  flame  of  love— flauu*  of  love  that  never  burns  but  purifies  I  Art  tbou  not  shin- 
ing forih  as  the  sun,  thy  symbol,  is,  for  all^for  the  poorest;  for  the  most  needy;  for  all 
that  n«*«d  and  will  take ? 

Gianr,  we  beseich  of  thee,  this  day  thy  sovereign  love  to  all  those  that,  by  igno- 
rance, by  b  iudage,  or  by  bias  and  hindrauce,  ar^  kept  from  their  best  estate.  Thon 
must  draw  them.  Draw  them,  we  beseech  of  thee,  not  by  compulsion,  and  by  strange 
bauos,  and  violont  forces:  draw  them  as  the  sun  draws  forth  the  flowers  in  the  garden, 
that  come  out  tiiey  know  not  why.  Draw  them  by  thy  love,  that  they  may  find  that 
secret  way  bftween  their  souls  and  God,  which,  once  open,  shall  never  be  stopped  again. 

Oi  leauh  every  one  thiit  is  weary  to  find  the  place  of  rest.  Teach  all  those  that  are 
oppressed  with  guilt  to  know  wh(  re  their  clouFanoe  is.  Teach  all  those  that  are  in 
dispoudoncy  and  in  the  borders  of  despair  to  look  up  and  realize  that  a  great  light  has 
riS'U  upon  them,  fcach  h11  those  that  are  made  to  know  thdr  folly,  and  to  feel  their 
weakuew,  aud  io  de>piiM>  thoinst  Ives  at  times,  and  at  other  times  to  oast  themselves 
reckl  sir  away  as  if  all  ntiite  wore  vain  for  (hem,  to  find  where  their  sucoor  is.  May 
they  behold Mesus  bearing  the  binibs  in  his  bosom  the  Shepherd  that  guides  by  hand, 
by  voice,  by  rod.  and  carries  as  well.  And  we  pray  that  there  may  be  none  that  shall 
count  themselves  imwoithy  of  thee,  of  thy  notice,  of  thy  care.    S'or  thon,  O  Physician ! 
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wilt  not  dospise  any.    Thon  vilt  undertake  for  the  most  sick,  and  tboge  that  are  netnst 
nnto  death,  and  thon  wilt  reoorer  them,  and  bring  them  back  to  lore  again. 

Grant  we  praj  thee,  then,  that  those  who  lie  abont  the  pool  waiting  and  looking 
wlstftiUj  for  some  one  to  help  them  down,  ma/  hear  thj  Toice  sajing  to  themi  Wilt 
thou  be  made  whole  f  And  grant  that  there  maj  be  many  souls  to-da  j  that  ahill  lift 
themselves  np  in  a  holy  expectation,  and  come  forth  in  a  blessed  exaltation,  safiDgto 
those  aronnd  about  them,  See  what  the  Lord  hath  done  ibr  me.  Grant  that  haid  hearts 
may  be  broken,  and  obdurate  hearts  turned  back.  Grant  that  there  may  be  rclcntiogtof 
will,  new  purposes,  and  holier  ones,  more  fbrrent  prayers,  and  more  sincere  vowi  tbui 
haye  been  made  before.  And  oh !  that  those  who  hare  often  thronged  thy  sabeliuiy, 
and  hare  registered  tows  there,  which  are  foigotten;  oh !  that  those  who  look  back  npon 
many  and  many  promises  made  in  times  of  darkness  and  trouble,  which  hare  never  been 
kept;  oh!  that  those  who  look  back  upon  times  of  sickness  when  death  oame  near  to 
take  them,  upon  promises  made  to  God,  ereryone  of  which  has  been  broken— oh  I  that 
they  might  look  back  to-day  and  think  upon  all  theae  things,  and  renew  these  promises, 
and  fulfill  them  speedily,  with  sorrow  and  contrition,  with  confession  of  sin  and  hamili- 
ation.  O  that  there  might  be  found  many  to  cast  themselves  upon  the  rorereign  mercf 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  to-day.  And  may  thy  Spirit  illumine  and  aancUiy  and  deanse, 
and  fill  with  al^oy  and  peace.  And  may  thy  name,  thua  praised  in  the  hearens  abovts 
be  praised  on  earth  reaponsirely.  And  may  many  Join  that  song  who  shall  nerer  cssm 
to  sing  its  numbers  with  erer-growing  strains  until  they  ling  that  nobler  soztg  in  hearen. 

Bless,  not  us  alone,  but  all  the  churches  that  wait  upon  thee  to-day.  Grant  that 
thy  people  upon  earth  may  cease  to  divide  the  garment  of  Christ.  Grant  that  that  which 
is  of  Christ  in  us  may  be  more  uni/eakably  precious  than  all  the  rest  of  the  things  in 
this  world.  Grant  that  we  may  be  deliyered  from  arrogance  and  firom  selfishness.  Oruit 
that  we  may  be  as  tender  toward  one  another  as  thon  art  toward  us.  Forgiven  eveiy 
day,  liring  on  thy  mercy,  may  we  loam  at  last  to  keep  our  hands  from  our  brother's 
throat.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  cauae  everywhere  that  spirit  of  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy and  gentleness  and  divine  love  to  glow,  that  it  may  overcome,  as  a  mighty  divine 
power,  pride  and  arroganoe,  and  every  evil  and  hatefUl  thing.  Grant  that  holiness  msy 
pierail  in  the  world,  and  all  flesh  see  thy  salvation. 

Which  we  aak  through  Jesus  the  boloved,  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit 
ahall  be  praises  evermore.    Ama^ 
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PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Grant,  Almighty  Go^,  thy  blessing  to  rest  npon  the  truth  which  wo  have  spoken. 
Grant  that  it  may  be  as  a  word  from  God.  And  with  divine  illumination  snd  divine 
inB|jiration,  lift  us  up  from  our  low  estate.  Lift  us  up  fh)m  the  p<»or  teachings  of  the  honse- 
hold.  Give  us  the  clearer  light  of  thine  own  Spirit  and  bring  us  into  that  persooal 
oomrounion  with  Jesus  by  which  our  heart  shall  be  changed  to  love  and  our  life  illum- 
ined by  faith.  Thee  and  thee  only  do  we  trust.  In  thy  name  will  wo  live;  and  in  thy 
name  will  we  die;  and  if  need  be  we  will  perish  in  thy  name.  For  thou  art  to  as  all  in 
all.  O  blessed  and  atoning  Saviour  I  we  thank  thee  for  thyself.  We  thank  thee  fur  that 
goodness  which  has  brought  us  into  personal  love  to  tbce.  We  thank  thee  for  all  the 
cheer  and  comfort  which  we  have  in  it.  We  thank  thee  that  it  mnkos  our  bed  in  sick- 
ness; tlat  it  smooths  our  road  in  adversity;  that  it  charms  and  cheers  us  in  ihedr*»arifst 
scenes  of  life.  We  thank  thee  that  we  are  eularged  and  ennobled  by  that  which  thou 
dost  give  to  us  of  thyself!  '  Slill  may  we  cling  to  thee.  Still  may  wo  love  thee;  and  lov- 
ing live,  and  loving  die,  that  we  may  live  again  in  an  immortality  of  lore.  And  to  thy 
name  shall  be  the  praiae,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  evermore.    Ametu 
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INVOCATION. 

Reach  forth  onto  ns,  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  help  ns,  that  we  may  rise 
and  come  into  thy  presence,  and  behold  thee.  Not  with  oar  mortal  eye,  but 
by  faith,  may  we  discern  something  of  thy  glory,  this  day.  Draw  near  tons 
that  we  may  araw  near  to  thee.  Live  in  us,  that  our  life  may  spring  forth  to 
thine.  Remove  doubt,  and  darkness,  and  care,  and  all  trouble  of  heart ; 
and  say  to  every  one  of  us  this  morning,  Peace  be  with  you!  Grant 
that  we  TfiAj  feel  that  we  are  reconciled  to  the  Father  through  the  Lord 
Jesifs  Christ.  Give  us,  to-day,  the  token  of  Sonship.  May  we  find  in  us, 
calling  for  thee,  all  unawares  and  involuntarily  that  which  completes  our 
sonship.  Grant  that  we  may  have  that  familiarity  which  shall  show  that 
we  are  indeed  brought  to  the  very  throne  of  grace.  And  so  wilt  thou  bless 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  of  instruction  and  devotion.  Bless  our  medita- 
tion, both  here  and  elsewhere,  this  day,  and  make  it  a  day  of  great  joy  and 
great  peace.    Which  we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    AtMn. 
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"Bot  if  oor  Ooflpel  be  hid,  it  it  hid  to  them  that  ar^loet ;  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world 
hath  blinded  the  mindi  of  them  whloh  believe  not,  leet  the  light  of  the  gioiloiia  gospel  of  Christ 
%te  fa  the  image  of  God,  ihould  ■hine  noto  them.*'— 8.  Cob.  IV.  3,  4. 
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Sight  belongs,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  bodily  organization ;  and 
yet,  very  early,  and  among  all  nations,  the  phraseology  is  transferred 
to  the  operations  of  the  mind,  instead  of  the  eye ;  and  men  are  said  to 
see,  or  not  to  see,  mentally.  A  corresponding  change  was  also  made 
in  the  medium  of  sight  The  tmth  was  called  lights  and  falsity  was 
called  dcirkness.  The  whole  imagery  of  the  eye,  and  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  perception,  has  been  spiritualized.  It  scarcely  seems  to  have 
been  transfeiTed.  We  have  become  so  used  to  it,  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  figure  in  any  sense.  We  speak  with  the  same  familiarity  of  a  man's 
seeing  a  thought  or  an  argument,  as  we  do  of  his  seeing  a  mountain  * 
or  a  bird.  *  And  we  speak  of  truth  so  familiarly  as  the  light  that  no  man 
stops  to  think  whether  I  say,  ^^The  light  of  this  matter;"  or,  "The 
truth  of  this  matter."  Either  phrase,  even  by  a  child,  would  be  per- 
fectly well  understood. 

The  apostle  here  declares  that  the  Gospel  is  hidden ;  and  the  impli- 
cation is,  that  it  is  a  thing  hidden,  as  it  were,  in  the  night — ^that  there 
is  darkness  spread  over  it;  and  that  it  is  hidden  from  men  on  account 
of  theu'  moral  character— -on  account  of  their  nature.  They  are  blind. 
He  says,  '^  It  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost;  in  whom  the  god  of  this 
world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  believe  not."  The  truth 
of  the  Gospel  has  so  admirable  an  adaptation  to  our  moral  wants,  that 
we  should  receive  it  almost  spontaneously,  it  is  so  admirably  fitted  to 
meet  a  necessity  of  our  being  that  it  would  have  an  iii'esistible  impres- 
sion upon  our  moral  nature,  if  it  were  not  that  there  is  something  which 
hinders  it  There  is  some  interposition.  It  is  declared  here,  "  The 
god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  that  believe  not" 
There  is  darkness  thrown  between  the  appearances  of  the  truth  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  and  the  receiving  faculties  of  the  human  soul,  "lest 

f>(V!fDAT  MoBXDrot  l^b.  laC  1870.   LsasoM:  Bon.  IL    Hnim  (Pljmouth  CoUeotion)  Not. 
SI,  484,  097. 
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the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God, 
should  shine  unto  them.*' 

That  which  the  apostles  found  to  be  tine  has  been  found  to  be  true 
i^  every  age  since,  by  any  that  have  attempted  to  teach  significantly^ 
and  with  effect^  the  pure  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ*    * 

How  it  is  that  men  are  blinded,  or  what  is  meant  by  being  blind  to 
truth,  may  need  some  illustration. 

The  impression  that  a  man  s  reason  is  a  pure  intelligence,  that  it  is 
a  simple  capacity  to  know,  ttnd  that  it  acts  by  laws  purely  of  its  own, 
is,  I  suppose,  the  popular  conception.  Men  discriminate  between  the 
reason  and  the  emotions ;  and  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  persons  speak 
of  the  necessity,  in  order  to  let  the  reason  have  full  operation,  of  sup- 
pressing the  feelings.  We  are  to  discharge,  we  are  told,  passion,  and 
prejudice,  and  feeling  of  every  kind,  from  the  mind,  and  to  look  calmly, 
with  a  pure,  cold  reason — for  men  have  an  impression  that  reason  is 
just  that.  In  regard  to  fai*  the  most  impoitaut  sphere  of  Knowledge, 
however,  the  truth  is,  that  reason  is  not  competent  to  discern  the  truth 
at  all,  in  and  of  itself^  and  is  as  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  influence 
of  feeling  for  its  capacity  to  discern  moral  and  social  trath,  as  the  eye 
is  dependent  upon  light  for  its  power  to  discern  color,  or  measure  dis- 
tances, Thei'e  is  no  popular  fallacy,  and  no  philosophical  fallacy,  of 
the  schools,  more  appai'ent  upon  reflection  and  examination  than  the 
*  idea  that  in  order  to  think  well,  a  man  must  think  coldly.  It  is  to  a 
very  great  extent  tnie  of  the  lowest  sphere  of  truth — that  is,' the  sphere 
of  physical  truth.  In  pure  scientific  truth,  it  may  be  that  the  reason  is 
to  be  discharged  of  all  color,  and  that  no  man  is  to  let  emotion,  passion, 
prejudice,  perception,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  come  in  to  determine, 
or  to  modify,  or  even  to  influence,  the  use  of  his  reason.  It  is  the  pure 
action  of  the  intellect  upon  qualities  that  lie  outside  of  the  man's  own 
consciousness,  hov/ever,  only,  in  which  the  reason  is  capable  of  discern- 
ing in  and  of  its  own  self.  The  moment  you  come  from  mere  physical 
truths  into  the  realm  of  human  life,  and  undertake  to  investigate  and  . 
detennine  traths  that  involve  in  them  character,  aflection,  sentiment; 
in  other  words,  the  moment  you  begin  to  speak  about  the  traths  of  * 
common  life — ^about  pnidence,  justice,  kindness,  pity,  Jove,  hate,  fear, 
or  desires  of  any  kind,  right  or  wrong,  in  all  their  categories — ^tbat  mo- 
ment, I  afiiim,  the  understanding  ceases  to  be  competent'to  form  any 
conception,  and  to  come  to  any  just  judgment,  without  the  help  of  the 
feelings.  The  intellect  cannot  discern  a  tinth  of  justice  unless  there  is 
a  conscience  that  throws  upon  it  its  magnetism,  or  its  color,  or  what- 
ever you  choose  to  call  it  It  is  impossible  for  the  intellect  to  form  a 
judgment  of  a  truth  of  conscience  unless  it  looks  upon  it  in  the  light 
of  conscience.    There  can  be  no  purely  intellectual  judgment  of  honor. 
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There  mast  be  a  sentiment  behind  the  ti-uths  of  honor,  and  then  the  « 
intellect  can  judge  of  those  tiiiths. 

So  it  is  of  all  the  relations  of  life.  The  most  important  truths  are 
those  which  stand  between  you  and  your  neighbor — ^between  you  • 
^and  the  whole  Iribe  and  family  of  mankind.  In  social  and  moral  truths 
lie  the  life  of  man ;  and  here  are  the  most  important  elements  of  reason. 
These  have  constituted  immeasurably  the  most  of  all  that  the  reason 
has  had  to  deal  with  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  And  in  regard 
to  this  large  class  of  truths,  pure  intellection  is  foolishness.  It  is  alight 
shining  in  the  darkness ;  and  the  darkness  comprehends  it  not  In  re- 
gard to  all  these  tniths  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  intelligent 
judgment  formed,  unless  the  reason  is  supplemented  and  inspired,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  guided,  by  the  intuitions  of  feeling.  And  these, 
together,  constitute  the  ability  of  a  man  to  foim  just  judgments  in  re- 
gard to  Bocia^and  moral  truths. 

Experience  shows  that  the  intellect  of  man  ranges  from  a  very  quick 
sensibility  to  truths,  moral  and  social,  all  the  way  down  to  Stone-blind- 
ness. If  you  take  men  as  they  rise  in  society,  you  shall  find  that  many 
— and  I  think  the  number  increases — are  competent  to  discern  truths 
upon  their  presentation.  Thoy  are  quick ;  they  are  sensitive.  You 
can  present  to  them  no  tnith  of  justice,  none  of  honor,  none  of  recti- 
tude,  none  of  character,  that  they  do  not  comprehend  instinctively. 
Their  minds  are  so  adjusted,  their  intellect  has  been  so  accustomed  to 
play  with  their  moral  feelings,  their  urfderstanding  is  so  saturated  with 
moral  sentiments,  that  the  moment  their  attention  is  called  to  these 
truths,  they  are  like  truisms  to  them. 

From  that  higher  point  men  gi-ade.  You  will  find  some  that  are 
competent  to  judge  of  ceitain  kinds  o^  trath,  and  insensitive  to  all 
other  kinds^.  You  will  find  other  men  that  are  competent  to  judge  of 
some  kinds  of  truth  by  an  effort,  when  they  strive  to  come  up  to  them, 
in  their  more  favored  hours,  when  all  their  better  affections  have  been 
roused  up,  and  their  worst  ones  have  been  put  in  subjection,  but  only 
under  such  circumstances.  In  a  time  of  calamity,  of  affliction,  of  one 
or  another  experience,  you  will  find  that  men  are  able  to  discern  moral 
truths ;  but  not  truths  that  are  below  these.  You  will  find  men  who 
can  discern  the  strongest  colors  of  moral  and  social  truths,  but  very 
little  besides.  Then  you  wiU  find  other  men  that  do  not  underatand 
these  truths  at  all.  It  is  like  casting  pearls  before  swine  to  tell  them 
about  social  truths  and  moral  truths.  They  not  only  do  not  under- 
stand them,  but  they  do  not  believe  in  thenb  And  they  turn  again 
and  rend  you  if  you  preach  them. 

This  describes  the  condition  of  men  in  human  society  as  they  actu- 
aDy  are  on  the  presentation  to  them  of  pure  forms  of  religious  truth, 
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and  of  the  higher  forms  of  social  tinith.  Not  only  do  we  see  this  to  be 
so  upon  the  bare  statement,  but  we  act  upon  it.  Men  see  differentlj 
all  the  time,  and  we  act  accordingly. 

For  instance,  a  pian  b  solicited  to  buy  some  pictures.  He  has  never 
thought  much  of  pictures  himself  He  has  known  that  he  was  getting 
lioh,  and  has  meant  by-and-by  to  live  as  other  folks  did ;  and  he  has 
undei-stood  that  folks  that  lived  well  lived  with  pictures  in  their  houses;, 
and  he  has  expected  that  the  time  would  come  when  he  should  live 
with  pictures  in  his  house.  He  has  learned  that  having  pictures  is  a 
part  of  gentility,  and  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  will  have  pictures. 

At  last  the  time  has  come  when  he  has  a  little  more  money  than  he 
wants  in  his  business,  or  knows  what  to  do  wit*h  ;  and  his  wife  saya, 
"  Now  buy  some  pictures ;"  and  his  daughters  say,  "  Why  don't  you, 
Pa  ?"  and  he  concludes  that  he  will.  A  speculator,  finding  out  that 
he  .is  going  to  buy  pictures,  catches  him  by  the  elbow,  and  draws 
him  into  a  ^lace  where  there  are  pictures  for  sale,  and*  says,  "  You 
ought  to  hfive  these  pictures.  Look  at  this  one.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
glorious  pictures  anywhere  to  be  found.  Don't  you  see  V*  The  man, 
after  looking  a  moment,  says,  '^I  do  not  exactly  like  the  frame." 
"  Well,  but  the  picture^'*  says  the  speculator — "  do  you  see  that  T 
"  The  picture  may  be  well  enough ;  but  I  do  not  know  much  about 
these  things.  I  must  get  the  advice  of  somebody  that  knows  about 
pictures." 

Here  is  a  class  of  truths  that  this  man  confesses  he  does  not  know 
much  about.  He  looks,  and  does  not  see  what  he  looks  at.  He  does 
not  know  what  to  look  for.  He  does  not  know  whether  the  colors  are 
right  or  wrong.  He  does  not  know  whether  the  forms  are  according 
to  nature,  or  a  violation  of  nature.  He  knows  nothing  about  groups 
ing,  or  about  drapery.  He  knows  nothing  about  "  tone."  He  looks 
upon  the  picture  as  a  mere  swab  of  color  all  about  the  canvas.  Here 
is  a  case  in  which  he  is  incapable  of  judging  for  himself,  and  he  knows 
it 

Who  does  he  get  to  judge  for  him  ?  There  is  a  spider  bellied  man 
yonder,  in  a  little  hole,  whom  he  has  employed  whenever  he  has  been 
"  shaving"  notes  or  speculating  in  paper.  His  judgment  is  good  in 
money  matters.  He  is  keen  as  he  can  be  in  this  dii'ection.  His  eje 
glittei-s  like  a  basilisk's.  He  is  sharp  as  a  iiizor.  He  scarcely  ever 
makes  a  mistake  in  giving  his  opinion  with  regard  to  financial  opera- 
tions. And  the  man  says  to  himself,  '^  I  think  I  will  go  and  ask  him 
abqut  pictures."  And  then,  after  a  moment's  thought,  he  laughs,  and 
says,  "  What  does  that  old  miser  know  about  pictures  ?  He  is  not  the 
man  for  me  to  go  to.  I  must  find  somebody  else."  And  here  is  an- 
other instance  in  which  a  man  that  is  familiar  with  one  kind  of  truth, 
does  not  know  much  about  another. 
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By-and-by  the  man  thinks  of  another  person,  and  he  says  to  a  &iend, 

**  Who  is  that  fellow  that  failed  two  or  three  times — ^the  son  of  a  rich 
man,  who  tmveled  in  Europe,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  his 
education,  and  only  succeeded  in  one  thing — making  a  popinjay  of 
himself?  I  recollect  hearing  it  said  that  he  had  a  great  taste  for  pic- 
tures." The  man  hunts  up  this  "  fellow,"  as  he  calls  him,  saying  to 
himself,  "  He  has  an  eye  to  see  what  I  cannot,  and  what  this  old  mo- 
ney-maker cannot"  They  are  blind  in  art,  but  have  good  sight  in 
finance ;  and  he  has  good  sight  in  ai*t,  but  is  blind  in  finance.  They 
have  succeeded  on  the  street,  and  he  has  failed  on  the  street 

The  man,  when  he  has  found  this  connoisseur^  says  to  him,  ^'  Go 
with  me  and  look  at  some  pictures,  and  give  me  yom*  judgment  about 
them."  So  they  go  to  see  the  pictures  that  the  speculator  gave  such 
a  glowing  account  of;  and  after  glancing  about  the  room,  the  critic 
says,  "  Are  you  going  to  buy  these  pictures  t"  "  Well,  I  do  not  knyw. 
The  man  recommends  them  very  highly.  He  says  that  is  a  Kembrandt, 
and  wants  me  to  buy  it"  "A  what?  A  Rembrandt!  What  does 
he  say  that  other  is  ?"  "  That  he  says  is  a  Rubens."  "  A  Rubens ! 
Look  here,  my  friend,  just  you  come  out  of  this  place.  Do  not  you 
get  caught  by  being  pei'suaded  to  buy  any  of  these  pictui-es.  A  man 
with  half  an  eye  can  see  that  they  are  mere  daubs.  They  are  only 
copies,  and  miserable  copies  at  that  I  would  not  give  twenty  shillings 
for  the  whole  of  them."  •  • 

One  of  these  men  is  stone  blind  about  pictures ;  but  the  other  sees 
them.  And  men,  the  moment  they  want  anything  done  in  a  dh'ection 
in  which  they  cannot  see,  go  for  advice  and  help  to  men  who  can 
see  in  that  direction,  though  they  may  not  be  able  to  see  in  other 
directions. 

I  have  not  unfrequently  been  consulted  by  peraons  at  a  distance,  as 
to  what  they  had  better  do  with  property.  One  man  writes  me  that 
he  wants  to  bestow  about  t^o  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  eleemosynary  institutions,  and  that  he  would  like  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  best  methods  of  doing  it  Suppose,  in  such  a  case, 
I  should  go  to  some  avaricious  hunks,  and  say  to  him,  ''You  are  a 
moneyed  man,  and  I  want  to  ask  your  opinion  in  a  matter  involving  a 

large  sum.     I  have  a  friend  in  Indiana  who  wants  to  invest "     "  I 

would  advbe  him  to  put  it  in  stocks  of  the  Michigan  Central,  Rock 
Island,  or  something  of  that  soil,"  says  the  man.     "  No,"  I  say,  "  he 

wanta  to  invest  it  in  charitable "     "  Chaiitable?    What  stdck  is 

that  ?  I  never  heard  it  quoted  on  the  street  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
ever  known  here  ?"  "  But  stop,  my  fiiend ;  he  wants  me  to  give  him 
some  information  as  to  how  to  leave  his  property  so  that  it  will  do 
^ood  after  he  is  dead."     ''  Oh !  advise  him  to  leave  it  to  hb  wife  and 
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children.  That  is  what  I  mean  to  do  with  my  property."  "  He  has 
BO  wife  and  no  children,  sir ;  and  he  wants  to  leave  it  so  that  it  will 
take  care  of  the  poor  and  needy."  "  Well — ^well — ^I  never  thought 
much  about  those  thin^  You  had  better  go  to  a  minister  or  some- 
body else.  I  do  not  understand  matters  of  that  kind.  I  cannot  give 
you  any  advice  on  such  subjects." 

That  man  has  no  eye-sight  for  things  of  this  sort  He  does  not 
understand  anything  about  a  charitable  application  of  funds.  He  never 
thought  about  it,  or  felt  about  it,  or  cared  about  it.  He  does  not  like 
to  have  his  attention  called  to  it  When  he  has  been  pressed  to  use 
some  of  his  superabundant  means  for  benevolent  purposes,  all  that  was 
in  him  rose  up  against  it,  and  he  pushed  it  away  fi'om  him,  and  would 
not  have  anything  to  dt)  with  it 

Take  a  merry,  sharp,  good  natui-ed,  well-to-do,  but  selfish  and  un- 
sc^pulous  lawyer.  Go  to  him  in  respect  to  your  child.  Say  to  him, 
"We  are  living  neighboi's,  and  I  desire  to  consult  you  on  a  subject 
which  causes  me  a  great  deal  of  unhappiness,  and  to  have  you  tell  me 
what  I  am  to  do.  I  brought  my  daughter  up  meaning  her  to  be,  as 
she  is,  a  splendid  creature.  She  is  perfect  in  music,  di*awing,  and  every- 
thing that  could  add  to  her  accomplishmenls.  I  have  brought  her  to 
just  the  point  when  I  want  her  to  go  into  society,  and  she  has  gone  in 
company  only  a  single  winter,  and  has  twenty  beaus  after  her ;  and 
now  she  hbs  fallen  in  with  some  of  those  church  folks  and  got  religion. 
She  does  not  want  to  dance,  or  go  to  balls  any  more.  The  education 
I  have  given  her  is  thrown  away.  All  that  she  c&ven  for  is  to  mope 
with  her  Bible,  and  run  afler  rag-tag  and  bob-tail  children.  I  have 
talked  with  her,  and  coaxed  her,  and  scolded  her,  but  it  does  no  good. 
She  is  the*plague  of  my  life.  She  is  a  dear  girl ;  I  cannot  help  loving 
her ;  and  I  am  going  to  leave  her  all  my  property ;  bat  I  do  wish  this 
thing  had  not  happend.  And  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  I  want  you 
to  advise  me." 

The  lawyer  looks  at  him,  and  says,  "  Then  Mary  has  gone  and 
got  religion,  has  shef  Now,  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  neighbor,  my 
advice  is  that  you  go  to  the  minister,  and  talk  to  him.  I  do  not  tliink 
I  am  very  deep  in  such  things  myself.  If  it  were  a  matter  of  dispute 
between  you  and  some  neighbor,  I  would  gladly  take  the  case ;  but  as 
it  is  a  question  of  religious  feeling  (whatever  that  may  be)  l)etweeD  you 
and  your  daughter,  I  confess  I  do  not  know  much  about  it  We  do 
not  have  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  courts.  You  must  go  to  some- 
body that  has  moi*e  knowledge  of  such  matters." 

Would  not  that  be  true  to  natui*e  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  many  men 
are  blind  i-especting  that  class  of  subjects  ?  You  yourself  are  every 
single  day  sorting  out  men  on  the  principle  that  some  men  can  see 
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some  things,  and  cannot  see  others;  that  some  men  know  some 
things,  and  do  not  know  others.  And  when  you  speak  of  what  a  man 
knows  you  do  not  speak  of  Tdeas  necessarily.  Men  may  know  a 
great  deal  of  mathematics,  a  great  deal  of  machinery,  a  great  deal  of 
invention,  and  yet  not  know  that  which  shall  fit  them  to  be  your  coun- 
sellors. There  ai*e  some  things  about  which,  if  you  question  them,  you 
will  find  that  they  ai'e  all  blank.  If  it  were  a  matter  of  any  delicacy, 
you  would  not  think  of  going  to  them.  If  it  were  a  matter  of  courage 
and  strength,  you  would  not  think  of  going  to  some  others.  You  soit 
men  on  the  supposition  that  they  aie  difi^erently  developed,  and  that 
some  can  see  and  some  cannot;  that  some  can  see  some  things,  and 
not  others ;  that  some  can  see  a  little  way  up,  some  further  up,  and 
some  far  up.  Men  recognize  this  in  their  daily  business ;  but  they  do 
not  stop  to  see  that  it  is  part  of  a  great  moral  problem ;  that  it  is  a 
truth  exemplified  in  seculai*  and  social  life  which  underlies  the  whole 
teaching  of  the  Bible,  and  has  in  it  the  most  tremendous  issues  and 
consequences. 

If  we  take  this  average  experience  of  men,  or  if  we  take  this  secular 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  men  are  or  may  be  blind  to  tioiths,  we  per- 
ceive how  they  grow  in  thi^  direction.  They  are  not  so  at  the  begin- 
ning,  always.  It  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  things  in  the  world, 
that  while,  usually,  the  executive  part  of  a  man  grows  sharper  and  more 
efifective  as  he  advances  in  life,  those  things  which  make  his  manhood, 
liis  noble  traits,  average  worse  as  he  grows  older.  The  effect  of  the 
sorrows  of  the  world,  of  its  strifes,  its  disappointments,  its  rivalries  and 
collisions;  the  growth  of  pride  and  avarice — ^these  are  such  that,  with- 
out  the  Gospel  to  hold  them  back,  and  sweeten  their  dispositions,  .per- 
sons ripen  poorly,  badly,  and  are  seldom  as  generous,  seldom  as  honor- 
able, seldom  as  sensitive,  seldom  as  fine  in  their  perceptions,  as  they 
were  when  they  were  boys  and  girls.  In  their  executive  nature,  their 
force-nature,  men  gain,  and  in  their  higher  moral  nature  I  fear  they 
lo^  as  they  advance  in  life.  Let  us  look  at  the  steps  by  which  they 
lose. 

Men  grow  blind  to  moral  truth  dimply  by  pre-occupation ;  by  hav- 
ing their  minds  so  full  of  other  things,  that  there  is  nothing  in  them 
that  looks  or  sees.  A  man  goes  down  through  the  itreet  so  full  of 
thoughts  of  business  that  he  does  not  know  one  man  that  he  meets.  A 
man  goes  through  a  long  ride,  and  he  is  so  occupied  with  his  compan- 
ion, or  with  his  own  thoughts,  that  when  he  comes  back  he  could  not 
tell  you  anything  about  the  sceneiy.  He  could  not  tell  you  whether 
he  has  seen  any  trees,  or  any  birds,  or  anything  else.  The  trees  flitted 
right  before  him ;  the  birds  sung  from  the  thicket  which  he  was 
skirting ;  the  flowers  exhaled  the  sweetest  perfumes ;  the  fismners  were 
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in  the  fields  plowing,  and  the  crows  and  blackbirds  were  following  for 
grubs ;  and  the  opening  scenes  aroand  about  him  were  enough  to  make 
a  poet  half  crazy ;  but  he  went  through  the  circuit  of  a  seven  or  tught 
miles'  ride ;  and  when  he  returas,  and  the  invalid  girl  says  to  him, 
"  Father ;  is  the  grass  growing  t"  he  says,  "  What  my  child ?"  "Is  the 
grass  growing?"  "I  do  not  recollect  I  did  not  think  to  look." 
"  Well,  did  you  not  see  any  birds  while  you  were  out?"  Poor  thing! 
there  she  has  lain  on  the  bed  for  months ;  her  strength  i^  gone,  ber 
hands  are  thin,  and  white  as  alabaster ;  she  longs  for  the  country,  and 
says,  '*  Oh  I  if  I  could  onl}'  see  the  flowers  again,  and  hear  the  birds 
sing  once  more !  Father,  were  the  birds  singing  ?"  "  Why,  ray  child, 
if  I  had  thought  you  wanted  to  know,  I  certainly  would  have  listened." 
She  cannot  get  anything  out  of  hioL  His  mind  was  so  full  of  some- 
thing else,  that,  though  he  went  through  a  most  beautiful  region, 
where  there  were  countless  objects  and  sounds  to  delight  the  eye  and 
the  ear,  when  he  gets  back  home  he  cannot  tell  a  thing  that  he  has 
seen  or  heard,  but  says,  "  I  have  been  looking  inside  all  the  while." 

Suppose  that,  on  one  of  those  paroxysmal  days  in  the  Gold  Room 
in  New  York,  while  every  one  of  the  men  there  is  attempting — with 
admirable  success — to  imitate  the  wildest  lunatic,  throwing  op  his 
hands,  and  yelling  and  pitching  and  striving — suppose  that  on  such  a 
day,  a  bunch  of  flowers,  the  most  exquisite,  were  cai'ried  in  there  and 
set  down,  do  you  suppose  they  would  be  noticed  ?  Not  a  man  wonld 
see  them.  Why,  those  mcfn  would  bo  so  eaten  up  by  the  insane  ex> 
citement  of  the  hour  that  they  would  not  see  anything,  and  would 
hai*dly  hear  a  thunderbolt  if  it  should  break  in  the  midst  of  them ! 

Men  can  be  so  preoccupied  that  their  minds  become  quite  insuscep- 
tible to  impressions.  This  may  occur  not  simply  in  physical  things, 
but  also  in  social  and  moral  things.  A  man  can  take  one  or  two  inter- 
ests in  life,  and  give  himself  up  to  them  with  such  absorption,  that  all 
the  greater  truths  of  life  are  unheeded  by  him.  Of  the  spiritual  influ* 
ences  that  are  permeating  society  ;  of  that  which  God  is  doing  by  his 
providence ;  of  that  which  he  is  doing  by  the  ministry  of  angels ;  of 
what  the  Holy  Ghost  is  doing  in  the  hearts  of  men — of  these  things 
thart  are  going  on  iirom  day  to  day,  around  about  him,  he  nev^r  has  a 
suspicion.  He  Aoes  not  see  them ;  he  does  not  believe  in  them ;  he 
does  not  understand  them  when  he  hears  others  talking  about  them, 
his  mind  is  so  perfectly  filled  with  secular  afiairs. 

People  often  say  of  such  a  man,  ^*  He  is  a  good  sort  of  person.  I 
never  heard  that  he  did  any  harm."  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  did 
any  good  ?  He  is  entirely  absorbed  in  one  or  two  secular  things.  Hb 
•whole  life  beats  in  those  one  or  two  things. 

The  process  of  blindness  to  spiritual  things  may  grow  in  a  man,  too, 
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by  the  principle  of  elective  affinity.  Men  feed  on  that  which  they  hun- 
ger for,  morally,  and  socially,  and  intellectually.  They  seek  the  quali- 
ties in  life  which  they  desire.  When,  therefore,  one  class  of  men  go 
down  the  street  for  business,  they  see  only  the  side  of  life  which  per- 
tidns  to  business.  When  another  class  go  down  the  street  for  gayety, 
they  see  only  the  sides  of  life  that  reflect  gayety.  One  class  of  men, 
going  down  the  street,  think  only  of  men ;  for  they  are  managers  of 
men.  Another  class  think  of  customers ;  their  business  is  to  gather 
and  to  keep  customers.  Another  class  think  of  companions;  they 
are  seekers  and  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  anything  else.  That 
which  is  strong  in  men  absorbs  their  attention.  The  strongest  passion 
or  feeling  in  them  controls.  And  by  this  piinciple  of  elective  affinity 
they  seek  out  that  in  life  which  they  most  desira 

That  is  the  principle  on  which  men  read  the  Bible.  K  a  -man  is 
intensely  conscientious,  he  reads  the  Bible  so  as  to  gather  out  all  the 
conscience  element  thei'e  is  in  it  The  love  element  will  not  touch  him. 
He  will  go  over  that  and  not  see  any  of  it  To  him  the  Bible  will 
seem  to  be  one  long  series  of  conscience-propositions.  Another  man, 
who  has  very  little  conscience,  but  who  has  a  great  deal  of  veneration ; 
a  man  in  whom  the  worshipping  instinct,  is  strong,  will  go  through 
the  Bible  and  glean  out  all  that  appeals  to  that  predominant  quality  of 
his  nature.  Another  man,  whose  predominant  feeling  is  love,  as  he 
goes  through  the  Bible,  will  see  no  conscience,  and  no  veneration,  but 
will  be  struck  with*  the  love  principle,  and  will  glean  that  all  out 

And  men  do  just  so  by  Ufe.  They  glean  out  of  it  the  things  to 
which  they  are  attracted  by  elective  affirfity.  Those  are  the  things 
which  they  see ;  and  to  everything  else  they  are  indifferent  and  blind. 

Men  become  blind  to  the  truth,  also,  by  nourishing  passions  which 
ai^  antagonistic  to  it  Every  one  knows  by  his  own  experience  that 
there  are  some  states  of  mind  which'  preclude  others.  If  a  man  is 
angiy,  he  cannot  be  mirthful,  or  if  he  is  mirthful  he*  cannot  be  angry, 
at  the  same  time.  The  mind  is  apparently  made  with  antagonistic 
passions ;  and  if  one  is  in  ascendency,  its  opposite  is  in  depression,  al- 
ways. And  that  is  the  secret  of  discipline,  if  people  only  knew  it. 
When  your  child  is  furiously  angry,  and  you  wish,  without  chastise- 
ment, to  make  him  good-natured,  it  you  can  present  that  which  is  lu- 
dicrous to  him  so  as  to  make  him  laugh,  you  will  see  the  point  at 
which  the  anger  strives  and  bubbles  and  foams,  and  the  point  at  which, 
finally  the  laugh  gets  the  upper-hand,  and  the  anger  goes  down.  This 
is  a  trick  of  the  nursery.  Children  play  it  on  each  other.  And  this 
principle  is  impoi-tant — namely,  that  the  feelings  move  at  opposite 
poles,  and  that  if  one  is  in  ascendency,  the  other  will  be  in  depression. 
You  cannot  have  destiiictiveness  and  benevolence  dominant  at  the 
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same  time.     One  pats  the  other  down,  or  is  put  down  by  it    And  so 
it  is  in  the  whole  realm  of  the  human  mind. 

Now,  no  maa  can  be  satorated  with  pride,  and  have  any  discern- 
ment of  those  spiritual  truths  which  turn  on  humility.  No  man  can 
be  filled  with  sensuous  passions  from  day  to  day,  and  yet  know  any- 
thing about  the  truths  of  disinterestedness,  and  pure,  true,  spiritual 
friendship.  No  man  can  live  from  day  to  day  in  the  spirit  of  self-in- 
dulgence, and  yet  have  any  conception  of  what  Christ  meant  when  he 
said,  ^'Take  up  my  cross,  and  follow  me^  daily.*'  No  man  can  live 
in  a-grabping  selfishness,  and  yet  have  any  conception  of  affluent 
benevolenca  Where  men  live  in  the  indulgence  of  the  lower  passions 
of  their  natui-e,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  see  any  truths  except  those 
which  are  colored  by  those  passions.  I  had  almost  said  that  they  are  a 
mechanical  obstruction.  Certain  it  is  that  no  mechanical  obstcQction 
could  be  more  efiTectual  than  this  moral  obstruction.  In  the  very  nature 
of  things,  where  lower  passions  fiill  the  mind,  men  are  blind  to  higher 
moral  elements. 

By  habit  this  may  become  a  second  nature — and  it  actually  does. 
Men  grow  away  from  the  power  of  seeing  things.  Men  grow  away 
from  art  Men's  eycR  grow  less  sensitive  and  less  delicate.  They 
come  to  know  less  and  less  about  propoilion ;  less  and  less  about  those 
elements  which  are  constituents  of  art  And  so,  men  grow  away  from 
household  purity.  They  are  not  so  good  boys  as  they  were  little  chil- 
dren. They  are  not  so  good  young  men  as  they  were  boys.  They  are 
not  so  good  in  middle  life  as  they  were  when  they  were  young  mea 
They  are  in  old  age  worse  than  they  were  in  middle  life.  That  is  the 
histoiy  of  hundreds  and  thousands.  And  men  gi'ow  away  from  moral 
feeling.  It  never,  perhaps,  was  very  sti'ong ;  but  it  grows  less  and  less 
declared — ^less  and  less  effectual.  What  by  pre-supposition,  what  \>j 
elective  affinity  for  other  things,  and  what  by  the  antagoilistic  influence 
of  the  basilar  passions,  they  come  to  have  less  sensibility  to  moral  truth. 
They  begin  to  call  it  an  t«m,  an  abstractiofij  or  metaphysics,  and  often 
deride  it,  and  say,  ^'It  is  not  practical;  it  does  not  belong  to  oonunon 
life  and  common  sense." 

That  was  the  apostle's  experience  in  carrying  forth  the  story  of 
Christ  There  is  something  very  touching  to  my  mind  when  I  think 
what  Chiist  was  to  the  apostle.  Is  there  anything  that  is  so  innocent, 
is  there  anything  that  is  such  a  mark  of  simplicity,  as  the  ingenuous 
conduct  of  a  y^ng  lover  ?  He  is  twenty-two  years  old.  He  has  a  fine 
heart,  a  real  noble  nature.  He  has  at  last  Mien  upon  one  of  God's 
angels.  He  tells  you  so,  with  great  simplicity.  There  never  was  such 
another — ^for  so  the  young  lover  always  thinks.  She  is  a  perfect  being — 
a  thing  which  every  lover  finds  to  be  the  case  at  first    He  makes  me 
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his  confident;  and  says,  '^I  wish  70a  conld  know  hem"  I  have  known 
plenty  of  others  that  were  equal  to  her  in  every  way.  But  he  thinks 
this  is  a  special  casa  "  Oh,  Mr.  Beecher  1 1  want  yon  to  look  at  her 
picture."  He  takes  it  oat  and  shows  it  to  me.  It  is  an  amiable,  pretty 
face ;  but  I  have  seen  five  hundred  just  like  it  I  would  not,  of  course, 
hurt  his  feelings  by  telling  him  so ;  but  it  is  the  fiMSt  He  goes  on  to 
descant  upon  her  beauty.  He  says,  '^  Knowing  her  has  made  another 
man  of  me.  It  has  caused  me  to  live  differently.  It  has  cleansed  my 
conscienca  It  has  inspired  my  industry.  It  has.fiUed  full  all  the  bet- 
ter parts  of  my  Ufa  I  am  determined  to  be  a  noble  num.  I  am  go- 
ing to  be  worthy  of  this  woman." 

Oh !  do  not  tell  me  that  the  widow's  only  son  buried,  is  the  saddest 
sight  in  Ufa  Do  not  teU  me  that  the  first-bom  child  plucked  out  of 
the  mother's  arms,  and  laid  under  the  flowers  and  under  the  tur(  is  the 
saddest  sight  To  see  that  young  nian,  before  one  year  is  gone  by,  in 
an  agony  of  despair,  bury  his  trust  and  fiuth ;  to  see  his  heart,  after  it 
has  touched  its  most  generous  mood,  faU,  like  a  star  from  heaven,  into 
darkness  and  despondency  and  u^faith — that  is  the  bitterest  thing  in 
this  world.  To  lose  fkith  in  love ;  to  lose  faith  in  disinterested  friend- 
ship;  to  lose  faith  in  that  which  you  thought  stood  nearest  to  Qod  and 
nearest  to  you — that  is  the  saddest  thing  in  this  world. 

Paul  seems  to  me  just  like  such  a  young  man,  only  he  never  lost 
his  faith ;  only  he  is  Uke  those  more  fortunate  ones  who,  having  dis- 
covered something  that  they  thought  to  be  perfect,  have  found  it  to 
grow  better  and  better  in  afler  years.  For  there  are  people  who  are 
just  Uke  flowers  that  blossom  only  once— that  blossom  early  in  spring, 
and  carry  their  leaves  wilted  and  ragged  aU  through  the  summer ;  and 
there  are  persons  who  are  like  the  morning  glory,  that  begins  to  bios- 
soq^  early,  and  does  not  fbrget  it  till  the  very  frost  of  winter  cuts  it 
down.  There  is  bloom  upon  bloom,  morning  after  morning,  and  each 
one  is  as  fair  and  as  faiiy-Uke  as  if  there  had  never  been  another. 

Paul  went  forth  feeling  that  he  had  found  a  Lover.  The  o^  phar- 
isee  ;  the  proud,  stiff-necked  Jew ;  the  man  that  was  cruel  in  his  con- 
scientiousness ;  the  man  who,  for  the  sake  of  making  another  man  be- 
Ueve  right,  took  him  by  the  throat  and  hurled  him  mto  the  fire — ^he  had 
a  view  of  Jesus  Christ  that  gave  him  such  a  conception  of  God,  such 
an  Idea  of  love,  such  a  sense  of  character,  as  became  to  him,  oh  I  what 
a  power  I  When  once  he  had  taken  it  in  it  filled  his  soul  with  light 
And  he  said,  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon 
earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee."  It  was  be  that  could  say,  afterward, 
^I  will  very  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  you;  though  the  more  abun< 
danUy  I  love  you,  the  less  I  be  loved."  It  was  he  that  conld  declare 
that  by  faith  he  rejoiced  in  infiimities  and  tribulations.    It  was  he  that 
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could  say,  "  My  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God."  It  was  he  that  could 
8ay»  '^  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have 
kept  the  faith ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  rigliteoas- 
ness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me."  Paul  went 
round  with  this  Chi-ist — ^this  lover  Christ — ^this  Chiist  with  whom  he 
was  in  love,  who  was  all  to  him  in  heaven,  and  who  was  the  center  and 
embodiment  of  every  oonceivable  excellence,  in  God,  in  angels,  and  in 
men.     ThL»  Christ  he  preached.     His  soul  was  thrilled  by  him. 

If  you  read  Paul's  letters,  you  will  see  that,  although  he  was  a  man 
of  an  intensely  logical  mind,  never  did  the  name  of  Christ  come  up  La 
the  midst  of  an  argument,  that  it  did  not  shatter  that  argument  to  firag- 
ments.  Never  did  it  burst  in  upon  him,  that  he  did  not  have  to  stop 
and  unfold  Christ's  character,  and  express  his  adoration  for  him,  before 
he  could  get  his  own  leave  to  go  on  with  his  argument  And  there 
never  was  a  more'  ragged  arguer  than  his  New  Testament  writings 
show  him  to  have  been.  And  that  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Bible.  No 
man  knows  how  to  read  the  Bible  who  does  not  undei'stand  the  explo- 
ration of  sudden  emotions  of  love  in  the  midst  of  logic ;  who  does  not 
understand  the  deflections  it  makes. 

Paul  went  out  to  pi*each  this  Christ,  that  made  him  tingle  fidm  head 
to  foot ;  and  men  listened ;  and  bome  said,  ''What  will  this  babbler  say  T" 
and  others  said,  ''He  seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange  Gods;" 
and  philosophers  listened  with  a  leaden  and  half-curious  ear,  and  forgot 
what  he  had  said  before  they  left  the  spot  To  be  sure,  there  was  one 
widow  out  by  the  river  who  heai*d  it  gladly ;  and  here  and  there  a  poor 
servant  or  slave  accepted  it ;  but  after  yeara  and  years  of  labor  he  said, 
"  Ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,  how  that  not  many  wise  men  after  the 
flesh,  not  -many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called ;  but  God  hath  cho- 
sen the  foolish  things  of  this  world  to  confound  the  wise;  and  God 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things 
which  are  mighty ;  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  whibh 
are  desj^ised,  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and  ftiings  which  are  not,  to  bring 
to  naught  things  that  are."  And  yet,  there  was  living  in  his  imagina- 
tion, and  glowing  in  hb  heait,  a  radiant  and  transcendent  image  of 
beauty — the  most  glorious  conception  that  could  fire  the  heart  of  man, 
exalting  it,  elevating  it,  comforting  it,  and  promising  it  joy  in  the  life 
that  now  is  and  in  that  which  is  to  come.  And  when  he  preached  it 
in  Athens,  he  got  nothing ;  when  he  preached  it  in  Corinth  he  got  a 
handful ;  when  he  preached  it  in  Asia  Minor,  he  gleaned  a  few  here, 
and  a  few  there ;  but  the  great  mass  of  men  were  clamoring  on. 
The  god  of  this  world  had  blinded  them  so  that  they  could  not  see  the 
truth,  and  the  beauty,  and  the  joy,  and  the  glory,  which  there  was  in 
the  Lord  Josus  Christ 
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Now,  that  which  was  the  experience  of  Paul,  is  the  experience  of 
eveiy  man  whose  own  soul  has  ever  been  made  enthusiastic  by  the 
love  of  the  Saviour.  When  he  attempts  to  preach  Cbiist  to  men,  the 
conviction  which  he  looks  for  in  them  does  not  exist  The  sentiments 
which  he  expi*esses  find  no  echo  in  their  bosom.  The  rapture  and  zeal 
which  he  feels,  meet  with  no  response  from  them.  They  are  preoccu- 
pied. And  it  is  this  fact  that  makes  them  blind  to  these  things.  They 
are  engrossed  with  other  things  which  they  like  better,  and  that  makes 
them  blind.  They  are  under  the  dominion  of  those  coarser  passions 
which  are  antagonistic  to  any  such  feelings  as  thesa  And  thus,  from 
every  side,  and  for  every  reason,  men  are  blind,  so  that  they  hear  the 
Gospel  preached,  and  are  told  what  Christ  is,  and  see  men  rejoicing  in 
Him,  almost  without  any  sympathy  whatever. 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  whole  of  human  life — ^its  industry, 
its  civic  economy,  its  social  fabric,  which  was  meant  to  be  a  grand 
means  of  grace,  training  men  not  only  to  outward  thrift,  but  through 
this,  to  a  nobler  reason  and  spirituality — ^it  comes  to  pass  that  these 
things,  instead  of  promoting  the  objects  for  which  men  were  created, 
are  making  them  carnal,  secular.  This  world,  which  was  meant  to  be 
a  symbolization  of  the  other  life,  becomes  a  curtain,  and  hangs  before 
that  life,  and  shuts  out  the  light  of  it.  All  the  processes  of  society  and 
nature  that  were  meant  to  teach  us  of  God ;  all  the  economic  forces 
that  exist  among  men ;  all  the  sweet  relationships  of  social  life,  in%ither 
and  mother,  and  brother  and  sister,  and  friend  and  neighbor,  which 
were  meant  to  be  so  many  teachers  of  the  various  inflections  of  life, 
designed  to  give  its  some  conception  of  the  nature  and  disposition  of 
the  great  Father  in  Heaven — ^these  things  are  perverted  to  wrong  uses 
and  made  to  teach  men  falseness,  to  hide  the  truth  from 'them,  and  to 
render  them  blind  to  those  things  which  above  all  others  they  ought  to 
see. 

Men  thus  go  on  exerting  the  whole  force  of  their  lif9  in  producing 
moral  deformities.  Dwarfs  are  usually  not  simply  smaller  than  other 
men,  but  deformed.  The  hands  and  the  feet  will  perhaps  be  enormously 
large,  and  the  body  and  legs  and  arms  excessively  small  'No  person 
takes  pleasure  in  looking  at  a  deformity  of  the  body.  It  is  a  painful 
sight  for  any  one  to  behold.  Men  sometimes  shrink  with  iiTepressible 
shudderings  from  each  others  physical  deformities.  And  yet  you  are  so 
familiar  with  deformity  within,  that  you  can  without  shrinking  or  ex- 
periencing any  pain,  see  men  destroy  their  whole  moral  nature,  or  leave 
it  almost  ungrown,  the  hands  and  feet  by  which  they  work  and  walk  in 
this  world  being,  like  those  of  the  dwarf,  overgrown ;  but  conscience, 
and  veneration,  and  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  and  sweet  divine  sym- 
pathy, being  almost  in  the  bud,  scarcely  unrolled,  and  net  at  all  devel- 
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oped.  Men  are  living  so  ai^  to  dwarf  themselves  in  their  higher  nature ; 
and  when  they  come  to  the  hour  of  death  they  will  not  be  able  to  carry 
out  with  them  that  for  which  they  have  given  their  whole  life.  The 
thing  that  men  work  for,  and  sacrifice  everything  for,  in  this  world,  is 
that  which  they  cannot  carry  one  i?tep  beyond  the  grava  And  their 
better  nature,  which  they  have  cralnped,  and  crippled,  and  deformed, 
and  destroyed,  and  saaificed,  is  the  only  part  which  they  can  take  out 
of  life  vrith  them.  Having  made  themselves  morally  hideous  for  the 
sake  of  earthly  things,  they  leave  all  those  earthly  things  behind  them 
at  death,  and  take  with  them  moral  cripplings,  moral  hideousness,  moral 
deformity,  into  the  other  life;  into  that  profouqd  mystery  of  the  future; 
into  that  great  void — ^no,  into  that  land  of  joys  and  of  woes ;  into  that 
land  wnich  no  human  thought  can  fathom. 

In  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  there  are  chasms  ii^o  which 
one  may  throw  stones,  and  listen,  and  listen,  and  listen,  and  hear  no 
answer.     So  deep  are  they  that  no  sound  returns. 

Men  stand  on  the  verge  of  the  eternal  world,  and  throw  over  their 
questions,  and  listen,  and  listen,  and  no  answer  comes  back.  Nor  do 
we  know  anything  about  that  world,  except  that  Jesus,  who  came  from 
it — Jesus  the  pure,  the  serene,  the  sweet,  the  gentle— s:ud,  ''These  shall 
go  away  into  everlasting  life,  and  those  into  everlasting  punishment" 
That  is  all  we  know — just  this  simple  separation  of  the  bad  from  the 
good*forever,  in  the  world  that  is  to  come.  And  we  take  the  mighty 
enginery  of  this  world ;  we  take  all  its  forces,  and  all  its  incitements, 
and  all  its  treasures,  the  whole  royalty  of  its  wealth,  to  cripple  and 
destroy  that  part  of  ourselves  which  is  to  go  out  of*  this  life ;  and  all 
the  things  that  we  have  lived  for  we  shall  leave  behind.  And  so,  having 
been  blind  all  the  way  ihrough  life^  we  go  to  be  blind  in  the  land  ot 
darkness  beyond. 

My  dear  friends,  is  not  this  true,  to  your  own  personal  knowledge  ? 
All  you  that  have  not  been  enlightened  by  the  saving  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  all  you  that  have  not  felt  the  power  of  the  truth  as  set 
home  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  is  it  not  true  that  you  are  blinded 
— ^blinded  to  the  love  of  Christ;  blinded  to  the  sacrifice 'of  Christ;  blind- 
ed to  your  obligations  to  Christ  ?  Are  you  not  blind  to  the  great  econ- 
omy of  truth  that  is  going  on  silently,  solemnly,  and  surely  above  your 
heads,  and  around  about  you  t 

All  the  earth  is  moving.  The  Lord  God,  who  sits  regent,  is  not 
deteiTed  by  philosophy.  His  cause  goes  forward^  in  the  church,  and 
out  of  the  church ;  by  ministers,  and  in  spite  of  ministers ;  with  skep- 
tical philosophies,  and  with  faith  running  to  the  other  extreme.  Under 
all  cu'cumstances,  the  great  Kingdom  of  God — ^the  kin'gdom  of  reason, 
the  kingdom /)f  justice,  the  kingdom  of  truth  and  sympathy,  the  king- 
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dom  of  love  and  gladness,  the  kiDgdom  of  parity — ]&  gaining  ground. 
It  is  growing  sti*onger  and  stronger  in  all  the  earth.  Selfishness  does 
not  stop  it ;  and  all  man's  pride,  foaming  out  against  it,  does  not 
stop  it 

Since  the  sun  has  begun  to  come  back,  who  can  stop  the  growing 
daj  ?  Who  now  can  make  the  houra  dark  that  the  sun  is  making  light? 
It  lingers  longer  in  the  west,  and  comes  up  earlier  in  the  east,  and  the 
day  is  growing.  And  let  the  north  blow  out  its  puffs  of  ice  as  much 
as  it  will ;  let  the  snow  come  as  much  as  it  will,  they  cannot  keep  the 
summer  ofL  It  is  coming.  It  is  iadvancing  through  the  air.  I  hear 
the  birds  coming.  I  smell  the  flowers,  blooming.  Yxfyai  &r  south- 
ern latitudes  the  sun  is  advancing.  The  summer  will  be  here  before 
long. 

And  to,  he  that  is  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  is  brining  in  the  sum- 
mer-day of  redemption ;  and  all  men's  belief  and  wickedness  and  foam- 
ing passions  may  set  themselves  against  it,  but  it  comes  thi'ough  the 
air.  It  comes  through  the  ages.  It  comes  by  the  mighty  power  of 
the  omnipotent  God.  And  no  man  shall  stop  it  The  day  will 
yet  come  when  it  shall  be  triumphant  over  alL  And  you  shall  see  it — 
some  of  you  in  sympathy  and  rejoicing ;  and  some  of  you,  I  fear,  on 
the  other  side,  on  the  left,  with  scowling  sadness.  Woe  be  to  those 
that  are  not  on  the  Lord  s  side  when  he  comes  in  the  day  of  his  power, 
to  execute  final  justice  and  judgment  I 

May  God  grant,  when  Chiist  is  prodsdmed  to  you,  now,  to-day, 
that  you  may  wipe  away  the  films  from  your  eyes,  and  throw  away  those 
passions  that  hide  the  light  of  the  tinith  as  it  is  in  Chi-ist  Jesus,  and  that 
you  may  rise  up  and  call  yourselves  the  sons  of  light,  and  begin  to  see, 
to  love,  to  ti-ust,  to  follow,  that  you  may  finally  reign,  with  exceeding 
great  joy,  in  your  Father's  Kingdom. 
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PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  rejoice,  Almightj  Gk>d,  that  thou  hast  made  thjaelf  knovn  to  db  in  the  world 
which  thou  bast  created;  but  more  especially  do  we  rrjoice  that  thon  hast  recorded  th/ 
truth  and  thy  government  bj  the  word  of  holy  men  that  sp^ke  of  old  as  tbcj  nrere  moyed 
by  thy  Spirit,  and  that  thon  hast  gathered  up  and  garnered  those  ripest  and  best  expe- 
riences ^f  men  under  thy  care,  and  made  them  our  models  and  our  guides.  Wc  thank 
thee  that  in  the  ftilness  of  times  all  other  truth  is  surpassed  in  fullncfs  and  gloriousoees 
by  the  revelation  of  thyself  in  Jesus  Christ.  Through  him  we  now  discern  the  truth  of 
the  living  God,  no  longer  afar  off;  no  longer  hid  under  forms  of  dread  anthority;  no 
longer  cluthed  with  power  and  with  faith  ministered  unto  all  that  fear.  We  arc  brought 
near,  now,  by  love.  We  behold  the  face  of  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  We  are  in 
sympathy  with  thee.  Thou  comest  for*  us,  and  dost  wait  upon  our  weakness.  Thoa 
dost  forget  our, transgression,  and  thy  chastidement  is  a  healing.  Whom  then lovest 
thou  cbastenest,  and  sconrgest  the  sons  whom  thou  reccivest.  And  now  we  behold  thy 
blessed  Spirit,  enlightening,  comforting,  guiding,  inspiring,  all  abroad  throughout  the 
earth.  Whatever  is  good,  or  aspires  toward  goodness,  is  helped  by  thy  Spirit ;  and  the 
blind  are  led  in  a  way  which  they  knew  not  of,  and  the  poor  are  made  rich  in  a  way  that 
they  sought  not,  and  those  that  are  out  of  the  way  are  found  of  Him  who  goes  to  seek 
and  to  save  the  lost.  Thou  art  filling  the  world  and  time  with  the  sweet  infiiicnces  of 
thy  nature;  and  this  earth  that  began  fiu:  away  from  thee,  and  hast  wallowed  in  sava|^ 
ness,  thon  art  through  the  ages  ameliorating,  building  up  into  righteousness,  bringing 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  filling  with  thy  Spirit.  Even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.  To 
US  how  slow  is  the  work !  but  thou  dwellest  in  eternity,  and  thou  art  not  hurried,  as  oar 
steps  are  that  must  fall  fast  or  ever  life  and  its  light  are  gone.  Grant,  we  beseech  of 
thee^  that  we  may  have  fkith  to  believe  that  that  is  best  done,  though  it  takes  many 
generations  of  our  lives,  measured  upon  the  scale  of  thine  own  greatness.  Grant  that 
we  may  learn  to  be  patient,  and  not  to  doubt,  and  not  to  fear  the  progress  of  thy  work  in 
this  world.  Thon  hast  sown  the  seed;  thou  wilt  reap  the  harvest.  Thon  hast  begnn 
the  work,  so  diiTereut  from  onr  conceptions,  so  fhll  to  us,  yet, jof  darkness  and  mystery; 
but  thon  wilt  complete  it  in  righteousness.  And  the  heavens  shall  praise  thoo;  and  all 
shall  rejoice  before  thee  that  see  thy  goodness  and  thy  wisdom,  and  all  the  marvels  of  it 
in  time.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  we  may  be  of  that  blessed  number  who  yet  shall 
stand  at  thy  right  hand,  to  see  thee  cleared,  and  the  way  of  righteousnes  made  plain, 
andGod  vindicated  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  universe,  that  he  has  been  just  and  true  and 
merciftil.  Grant,  we  beseech  thee,  that  we  may  not  be  among  those  that  harden  their 
hearts,  that  blind  their  eyes,  that  stop  their  ears,  that  refuse  to  love  thee,  and  are  turned 
away  as  thine  enemies,  and  are  not  pcmu-tted  to  enter  into  thy  glory.  Grant,  we  pray 
thee,  O  Lord,  that  we  may  be  among  that  blessed  band  who  love  the  Savior,  aud  who  by 
love  are  transformed  into  his  image,  and  are  led  by  his  hand,  step  by  stop,  up  to  all  the 
heights  of  glory.  For  the  time  we  should  be  teachers;  and  yet,  we  have  need  to  leom 
what  are  the  first  principles.  We  should  have  gone  on  unto  perfection,  not  stopping  to 
lay  again  the  foundation.  '  Alas!  that  wo  linger;  that  our  victories  are  so  inconclusive; 
that  our  battles  are  fought  over  and  over  and  over  again. 

Lord  Je»us.  grant  that  we  may  have  such  a  quickening  influence,  such  an  indwell- 
ing of  thy  power,  that  we  may  be  able  to  defeat  thine  enemies  and  ours,  so  that  they  shall 
be  utterly  destroyed,  and  that  their  dominion  over  us  shall  ccaso.  Lead  us  to  higher 
and  higher  attainmcDts  in  the  Christian  life-  Grant  that  onr  own  souls  may  become  so 
transformed  by  the  multiform  working  of  love,  that  we  shall  discern  more  beauty  in 
thee,  and  more  wondrous  excellencies  in  thy  law,  and  in  the  life  of  true  Christian  faith. 
May  it  be  granted  to  us  to  discern  the  truths  that  are  within  the  vail,  and  to  live  above 
the  senses,  in  that  invisible  realm  of  holy  thoughts,  and  pure  affections,  and  noble  aspira- 
tions; in  that  realm  where  thon  thyself  dost  dwell. 

And  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  all  hindrances  may  be  taken  away.  Take  away  ftom 
us  all  known  sins;  all  things  that  limit  and  hinder  the  conscience:  all  things  that  sully 
it;  all  things  that  diminish  the  power  of  affection;  all  things  that  make  ua  proud  and 
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■elfish  and  vorlclly.  And  maj  ve  seek  to  prepare  our  hearts  bo  that  thoy  shall  be  gnest- 
ehambera  for  thine  indwelling.  And  come,  O  thou  best  Friend,  Jesns,  Son  of  God,  and 
Teiy  God— come  to  ub  with  all  thy  power  of  love,  of  light,  of  gentleness,  of  patience,  of 
goodness.  Work  mightilj  in  as,  until  everything  that  is  offensive  to  thee  is  subdued; 
until  all  the  passages  of  our  nature  are  cleansed;  until  our  sins  are  taken  away,*and  all 
things  are  made  pnro  and  sweet  before  thee.  So  grant  that  thy  work  may  abound  in 
every  one  of  us.  And  may  we  strive  thereto,  and  watch  therefor,  firom  day  to  day,  liv- 
ing as  in  the  sight  of  that  blessed  visiun  which  cannot  be  far  fh>m  any  of  us,  aftd  which 
ia  near,  very  near,  to  some  of  ns.  Grant,  O  Lor.l,  our  God,  that  we  mny  begin  to  feel 
the  drawing  of  that  world  toward  which  we  go;  and  may  we  more  and  more  look  away 
from  the  things  that  are  seen,  unto  the  things  that  are  invisible.  More  and  more  may 
we  measure  the  things  with  which  we  dwell  fk'om  day  to  day,  not  by  the  estimate  of  men, 
nor  by  their  worldly  value,  but  by  their  relations  to  our  immortality,  and  to  the  thought 
of  God,  and  to  the  opinion  of  those  that  are  to  ^  oar  companions  in  heaven. 

And  grant,  we  pmy  thee,  that  our  houBeholds  may  be  sanctified.  Mav  our  inter- 
oourse  glow  more  with  true  Christian  love  and  faithfulness  toward  one  another;  and 
may  we  be  bound  together  in  the  blessed  bond  and  fellowship  of  a  common  faith,  and 
learn  to  bear  one  another's  burdens;  learn  to  love  one  another;  learn  to  desire  one 
another's  welfare  as  much  as  our  own;  and  in  honor  to  prefer  one  another. 

And  grant  that  this  Church  may  be  filled  with  thy  presence,  and  be  an  honor  and 
glory  to  thy  naige.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  thy  churehos  of  every  name. 
Hay  the  truth  more  and  more  abound  in  them.  May  the  things  which  hinder  their  usc- 
ftilness  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  May  there  prevail  a  co-opcratiye  seal  in  all  the  sects  of 
thy  one  church  upon  earth.  Let  thy  kingdom  in  which  dwelleth  rightcousuens  come 
among  all  nations.  Overturn  oppression  every wheie.  Destroy  ignorance,  uhich  is  the 
mother  thereof.  Grant  that  men  may  be  delivered  from  the  bond  of  superstition.  And 
may  men  grow  up  more  and  more  into  a  manhood  pure  and  fUli  of  goodness.  May  all 
the  earth  at  last  see  thy  salvation. 

Which  we  ask  in  the  adorable  name  of  Jesus,  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  shall  be  preisea  everlasting.    Amen, 
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Our  Father,  we  prey  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  apon  the  word  which  has  been 
■poken.  Thou  hast  wrought  in  the  greatness  of  thy  strength  as  one  that  traveled  alone 
in  the  wilderness  of  lime.  From  thee  has  come  all  the  strength  that  men  have  had. 
And  martyrs,  and  holy  men,  and  apostles,  and  confessors,  have  been  filled  with  thy 
light.  Borrowed^c  was,  and  their  strength  has  been  but  something  of  thine.  Thou  only 
hast  been  strong;  thou  only  hast  been  patient — thou  that  art  upholding  the  heavens; 
thou  that  art  ransoming  the  earth.  Grant,  O  Lord  God  1  that  man's  opposition  may  be 
laid  aside.  Oh !  come  again  to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  thou  that  didst  heal  them  when 
upon  earth.  Touch  the  hearts  of  men,  and  bring  them  to  life,  thou  that  didst  raise  the 
dead.  Grant,  O  Lord  Jesus,  that  there  may  be  those  this  morning  who  shall  see  that 
life  is  going  ill  with  them;  that  their  habits  are  engrossing  thorn;  that  they  are  losing 
more  and  more  the  sensibility  of  things  sweet  and  pure  and  true  and  elevating.  And 
grant  that  they  may  search  ihoir  hearts,  and  see  how  they  are  leading  lives  of  resistance 
to  God ;  how  they  turn  themselves  away  flrom  the  law  of  apiriinalily;  how  they  are  not 
obedient  to  it,  neither  indeed  can  be.  Grant,  we  prey  thee,  that  there  may  be  heart- 
searchingA  among  all  of  us.  May  we  know  whether  we  are  children  of  God  or  not; 
whether  Christ  is  precious  to  us  or  not;  whether  or  not  we  are  following  him  earnestly, 
and  loDging  more  and  more  f  >r  the  fulfillment  of  his  will  iu  ns.  May  our  houses  be  set 
in  order.  May  all  that  we  bare  to  do  in  life  be  done  quickly.  The  day  is  coining.  The 
summons  is  out.  Already  thy  messengers  are  on  the  wing  for  some  of  us.  Oh !  grant 
that  we  may  not  be  caught  asleep,  ob  unprepared.  And  when  the  summons  comes,  and 
we  are  culled  to  go,  oh  !  giant.though  it  may  s<>em  to  those  behind  as  the  setting  of  oar 
son,  it  may  seem  to  us  as  the  ribing  of  our  everlasting  day.  And  to  thy  name  shall  be 
the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.    Amau 


XXIV. 


Perfect  Peace, 


mVOCATION. 

Look  upon  ns  graciously  our  heavenly  Father  1  and  by  all  thy  wisdoniy 
and  by  all  thy  goodness  kindle  our  hearts.  For  we  are  thy  children. 
Though  babes,  though  beginHers,  we  are  thine,  destined  to  bear  thy  full 
image  and  glory.  Grant  unto  us,  then,  according  to  the  riches  of  thy  good- 
ness, and  not  according  to  our  wisdom  in  asking,  nor  our  preparedness  in 
receiving.  Multiply  grace,  mercy  and  peace  unto  us.  And  now,  O  Lord  I 
we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  accept  our  office  of  levotion.  Assist  us  in 
the  office  of  instruction.  Guide  us  as  we  rgoice,  that  our  joy  may  mingle 
itself  with  thine.  May  we  find  thee  in  communion  of  prayer.  May  we  find 
thee  in  sacred  song.  May  we  find  thee  in  the,  consolations  of  meditation, 
and  in  the  sanctuary,  and  in  our  own  consecrated  homes.  Grant  that  this 
day  may  be  filled  with  thy  spirit  and  presence.  Which  we  ask  for  Christ's 
sake.    Amen, 


PEEFECT  PEACE. 
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"Whom  httfing  boI  Men,  ye  1ot«;  In  irhom,  thongh  now  jt  tee  him  not,  yet  beUeyinff.  ye 
r^oloe  with  Joy  nnspeakable,  and  fbll  of  glotji  reoeiring  the  end  of  yoor  faith,  eren  the  sal- 
Tation  of  yoor  eoola."— 1  P«T.    I.  8^  9. 


i4*^ 


This  passage  points  to  a  higher  form  of  experience  than  is  common 
among  Christians.  If  such  langnage  be  applied  to  the  earlier  experi^ 
ences  of  Christian  people,  it  will  discoujage  thenL 

When  a  yonng  botanist  brings  in  frftm  the  field  a  flower,  and  com- 
pares it  with  some  magnificent  drawin|r  of  the  same  flower ;  or  when 
he  chances  to  plnok  an  imperfect  flower  by  the  wayside,  too  early  de- 
veloped for  its  own  good,  frost-bitten,  and  dwarfed,  and  compares  it 
with  the  same  flower  as  it  has  been  developed  by  the  hand  of  skill  nn- 
der  glass,  or  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  in  the  garden, 
large,  glowing,  and  perfect,  he  is  tempted  to  throw  away  his  specimen, 
and  say,  ^'  It  is  not  the  same  thing.  I  have  not  found  the  flower."  And 
yet)  it  is  the  same  thing,  though  the  stage  of  development  is  very  differ- 
ent. 

Nothing  is  more  disooura^ng  than  for  persoiis  to  attempt  to  measure 
their  experiences  in  the  Christian  life  by  taking  the  ultimate  and  final 
forms  which  moral  feelings  assume  after  a  life  of  mspiration  and  of 
providential  development,  and  comparing  the  nascent  states,  the  buds, 
the  earlier  blossoms,  with  the  later  stages,  and  making  these  later  stages 
a  test  of  the  reality  of  the  earlier  ones. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  an  unspeakable  joy  in  Christian  hearta  There 
is  a  perfection  of  glory.  There  is  a  heavenly  gift — a  gift  which,  as  is 
declared  here,  is  the  very  end  of  our  hope.  And  it  is  salvoHon.  ''Re> 
eeiving  the  end  of  your  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  your  souls."  This 
glory,  this  gift  and  this  salvation  are  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  this 
present  state  of  existence.    They  do  belong  to  it  T 

I  wish  to  speak,  this  morning,  upon  the  higher  conditions  of  Chris- 
tian experience  in  this  life.  • 

We  ought  to  dismiss  from  our  minds,  entirely,  the  mechanical  idea 
of  conversion  and  experience,  as  if  Christians  were  so  many  gold  coins 
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stamped  in  the  miDt,  exactly  alike  in  weight,  in  figure,  in  letter,  in  mill- 
ing, and  in  every  other  element  We  must  remember  that  Ghiistians 
are  infinitely  various.  We  should  understand  that  the  Christian  reli- 
gion is  not  a  name  for  a  certain  outward  and  theoretic  systenL  Nor  is 
it  a  name  for  a  prescribed  and  definite  round  of  experiences  that  may 
be  counted  and  perfectly  described. 

The  Christian  faith  is  our  name  for  all  living  experiences  which 
are  ever  bred  in  the  human  soul  by  the  power  of  Grod.  It  would  be 
just  as  inappropiiate  to  say  that  music  was  simply  and  only  that  which 
had  been  thought  out  and  uttered  by  instruments  hitherto,  and  not  nil 
that  ever  might  be  thought  out  by  new  geniuses  under  new  musical  in- 
spii'ation,  as  to  say  that  the  Christian  faith  was  merely  a  given  number 
of  doctrines,  or  a  given  number  of  usages,  or  a  given  line  and  cii^sle  of 
"experiences. 

That  term,  Christian  faith^  signifies  the  possibility  of  the  humftn 
soul  under  the  divine  guidance  of  God  and  inspiration.  And  all  that 
is  ever  to  be  thought  aright,  all  that  ever  is  to  be  experienced  in  that 
direction  which  the  soul  takes  when  it  works  up  toward  its  God,  be- 
longs to  Christianity.  And  the  unuttered  parts  ofphristianity,  the  un- 
developed truths  of  Christianity,  which  ai'e  to  come  through  human 
hearts  and  human  life,  I  fain  would  believe  are  the  major  parts. 

Hence,  whatever  the  soul  comes  to,  whatever  it  gains  or  legitimately 
develops,  under  the  divine  influence  and  guidance,  is  a  part  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Christianity  is  to  be  found  in  the  living  experiences  of  Christ's  electa 
and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  what  has  been  felt  It  includes  all 
the  possibilities  of  the  mind.  It  is  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory ^ 
with  all  the  finiits  of  that  indwelling.  And  the  infinite  vai-iety  of  such 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  can  be  imagined  in  no  way  so  well  as  by  the  infinite , 
variety  of  the  products  of  the  sun,  var}''ing  fi-om  the  lichens  and  dwarfed 
shrubbery  of  the  Arctic  circles,  with  the  increasing  wai*mth  of  every 
latitude,  to  the  magnificent  tropics.  All  these  things,  fmm  the  extreme 
north  to  the  equator,  are  children  of  the  sun. 

But,  though  variety  is  infinite  in  Christian  experience,  yet  it  is  all 
one.  X^  is  all  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  of  God  working  upon  the  quality 
or  faculty  <rf  the  human  soul. 

In  this  great  variety,  we  may  help  ourselves  by  some  classification. 
And  for  all  general  purposes  it  is  enough  to  say  that  true  Christian  life 
is  to  d^elop  itself,  or  to  fall,  under  one  of  three  heads  or  departments. 

1.  The  earliest  and  the  lowest  stage  is  that  of  conscience.  We  do 
not  generally  begin  our  Chiistian  life  at  the  point  of  love.  That  comes 
somewhat  later.  We  begin  to  think,  to  purpose,  to  strive,  to  pray,  un- 
der the  mingled  influence  of  fear  and  conscience.     Self-condemnation, 
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fear  of  consequences,  the  censure  of  our  better  moral  nature — these 
work  in  the  beginning,  and  bring  us  on  to  the  fii*st  line  of  ti-ue  Chi'istian 
experience. 

The  first  steps  of  Christian  life  in  this  l6wer  department,  are  those 
of  deliberate  choica  The  lower  Christian  life  is  a  life  of  voluntary 
purpose  kept  up.  every  day.  It  is  a  state  in  which  duty  is  the  main- 
spring. In  all  stages  of  religious  defvelopment,  duty  is  implied,  and 
duty  exbts  in  some  form  or  other,  but  in  its  first  stage  it  has  preemi- 
nence,it  stands  out ;  it'is  the  master  motive  ;  it  is  the  one  ruling  thing. 
"  What  is  right  ?  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  What  is  it  my  duty  to  do  !" 
— ^this  is  the  spirit  of  the  lower  or  firat  stage  of  Christian  experience. 
We  forbear  a  thousand  things  because  we  ought  not  to  do  them.  We 
perform  many  things  that  have  no  sap  in  them  to  our  taste,  because 
we  ought  to  do  them.  We  keep  days  or  refuse  days,  we  keep  ordin- 
ances or  refuse  ordinances,  from  a  bare  sense  of  right  or  wrong,  as  the 
case  may  be.  And  we  are  called  at  eveiy  hour,  and  at  eveiy  moment^ 
almost,  to  reject  some  things  on  purpose.  We  struggle  up  to  a  choice, 
and  say,  "  Thank  God  I  I  have  a  victory,  and  I  can  say  No."  We  put 
the  wrong  behind  us ;  but  it  is  by  a  perpetual  effort.  We  are  at  the 
oar,  and  every  inch  that  we  make  upon  the  river  of  life  is  one  that  we 
pull  for.  We  have  no  cuiTent  yet,  and  very  little  wind  of  inspiration, 
to  drive  us  along.  It  is  work  of  the  arm  and  of  the  hand.  It  is  pur- 
pose, purpose,  PURPOSE,  all  the  way  through. 

It  is  in  this  stage  that  a  man  has  a  lai'ge  sense  of  morality.  Men 
look  upon  their  relations  one  to  another,  and  their  relations  to  the 
world,  and  their  relations  to  God,  their  occupations,  and  the  duties 
gi'owing  out  of  them ;  they  endeavor  to  accept  these  relations,  and 
their  consequent  duties,  as  the  law  of  life ;  and  they  are  continually 
diiving  up  their  performance  of  duties.  Thus  they  become  eaiiiest ; 
they  become  self-exacting;  they  even  become  self-pereecuting,  and 
sometimes  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  self-condemnation  because  their 
sense  of  duty  is  more  keen  than  their  power  of  performance.  Then- 
ideal  is  flashing ;  the  real  drags  behind,  and  is  duU. 

In  this  lower,  this  perfunctory  stage  of  Christian  experience,  when 
we  are  trying  to  do  well,  when  we  are  depending  upon  our  will  for  our 
ability  to  do  well,  and  when  we  march  up  to  duties  and  assail  them  on 
purpose,  there  is  very  little  moral  intuition  in  our  life ;  very  little  in  - 
voluntariness;  very  little  spontaneity;  ve>y  little  gush  and  unthoughtrof 
outflow. 

In  terms,  God  may  be  the  Father  of  persons  in  this  condition ;  the 
Saviour  may  be  their  pitying  Friend,  in  terms  /  but  these  higher  con- 
ceptions are  occasional  only.  Men  watch  for  them ;  and  bless  the 
hour  when  they  really  have  them ;  but  they  do  not  find  these  their 
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constant  experience.  The  ^rit  is,  that  God  is  a  master,  if  not  even 
a  task-master ;  that  he  is  the  Judge,  the  Govenior,  the  Law-maker,  and 
the  Magistrate  that  administers  law.  Men  live  in  a  state  of  responsi- 
bDity ;  in  a  state  of  care  and  anxiety.  And  every  day  they  make  up 
their  account,  as  it  were.  Every  day  they  reckon  with  iJiemselves. 
Every  day  they  think  whether  they  have  a  right  to  be  at  peace  with ' 
God.  Every  day  they  are  undei'  condemnation.  And  every  day  they 
go  and  pray  it  away — ^they  do  not  know  how  or  why — ^till  they  feel 
better  again.  They  can  give  no  philosophy  of  the  change  which  they 
experience.  They  are  honest ;  they  are  earnest ;  they  have  set  their 
face  to  live  according  to  the  commands  of  Chiist ;  they  have  begun  to 
find  out  a  great  many  of  those  commands ;  and  they  are  fighting  against 
their  passions,  and  their  old  habits,  and  the  infinenoes  of  the  world,  to 
enabl^  them  to  do  it  They  have  all  the  soveiieignty  of  their  reason 
and  will  on  one  side,  and  are  hewing  their  way ;  but  it  b  all  woik. 
Now  and  then  there  is  an  hour  of  lightness  and  of  joy.  They  do 
not  know  where  it  came  from,  or  why  it  went  away ;  but  they  81*0  very 
thankful  for  it 

The  main  principle  is  this — bracing  up,  and  saying,  ''  I  have  begun 
or  found  the  Christian  cours&  Oh  I  that  I  may  be  faithful  to  the  end. 
Pray  for  me,  that  I  may  hold  out  I  will  persevere.  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan.  I  am  a  wanior."  That  is  the  spirit  in  which  they  live, 
fighting  for  the  right ;  fighting  for  duty ;  fighting  to  keep  their  vows 
and  covenants;  pressing  upward;  often  overthrown ;  often  overcome; 
often  driven  back ;  but  maintaining  this  battle  and  struggle  of  life  in- 
cessantly. And  it  is  a  life  in  which,  the  clearer  yom*  reason,  and  the 
more  exacting  your  conscience,  the  more  wretched  you  are.  Woe  be 
to  that  man  who  ever  matches  himself  against  his  own  ideal  I  Woe  be 
to  that  man  who  is  dear-eyed  to  see  the  invisible,  and  attempts  to  make 
the  visible  and  the  real  a  portraiture  of  it  It  is  the  seventh-of -Romans 
experience  over  again  in  every  man's  life. 

2.  Out  of  this  stage,  sometimes  by  one  histoiy,  and  sometimes  by 
another,  people  emerge  into  a  second  one,  and  a  very  much  higher  one 
— one  in  which  they  have  heard  Christ  saying  to  them,  '^  Henceforth  I 
call  you,  not  servants,  but  friends."  They  have  been  God's  hired  men ; 
they  have  been  working  on  his  farm ;  they  meant  t6  work  all  the  time ; 
they  gave  him  the  advantage  of  all  that  they  possessed ;  they  were 
faithful  to  his  property ;  the^  attempted  to  be  good,  honest  workmen 
and  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus — ^with  an  emphasis  on  the  word  ser- 
vants ;  they  endeavored  to  do  their  duty  fully.  But  there  comes  a  time 
when  they  are  called  out  of  the  field,  and  out  of  the  cottage,  into  the 
mansion.  And  the  Master  of  the  mansion  says  to  them,  ''' Henceforth 
I  call  you  not  servants;"  and  takes  them  by  the  hand,  sayings  ^'I 
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call  you  friends."  And  they  are  friends  thereafter.  They  are  now  oon- 
scions  that  their  feet  have  been  placed  on  a  different  footing ;  they 
think  differently  of  him,  and  feel  differently  toward  him.  And  they 
live  differently. 

It  is  this  second  stage  that  is  the  terminns  of  most  Christian  experi- 
ence— even  of  that  which  is  ecstatic  and  high.  Of  that  stage  I  will  give 
a  few  words  of  explanation. 

It  is  a  stage  of  experience  which  does  not  do  away  with  a  sense  of 
duty,  or  of  morality,  or  of  conscience ;  but  it  finds  a  motive  power 
higher  than  it  has  had  before,  by  which  men  can  perform  duty  and 
keep  conscience. 

In  old  times,  when  women  would  have  bread,  they  sat  down  to 
their  hand-mill,  and  worked  the  stone,  themselves  grinding;  and  they 
got  by  exercise  the  digestion  which  they  needed  for  their  food.  And 
that  was  a  great  deal  better  than  starving.  But  now,  when  men  want 
meal,  or  flour,  mills  are  arranged  in  ju^t  the  same  way,  so  far  as  the 
stone  is  concerned.  There  has  not  been  any  improvement  in  that  for 
four  thousand  years.  It  grinds  on  precisely  the  same  principle  to-day 
that  it  did  in  the  Arab  tents,  or  on  the  plains  of  Syria.  But  the  mo- 
tive power  has  changed.  First  came  wind.  That  was  better  than  the 
hand  of  man.  Afterwards  came  water.  And  now  vapor  is  used.  The 
difference  is  not  that  grinding  has  ceased,  or  that  the  principle  of 
grinding  has  changed,  but  simply  that  the  motive-power  has  changed, 
so  that  we  now  grind  more,  and  grind  better,  and  grind  with  ten  thous- 
and times  less  effort,  than  men  used  to. 

In  the  beginnings  of  Christian  life  men  grind  their  own  food,  by 
their  own  hands,  and  work  for  it  When  they  come  into  a  higher 
stage^  the  difference  is  not  that  the  food  or  the  grinding  is  dbpensed 
with.  There  is  just  the  same  sense  of  duty  and  moral  rectitude ;  there 
is  just  the  8hme  sense  of  endeavor ;  but  there  is  a  higher  inspiration  by 
which  the  work  is  done ;  there  is  a  new  class  of  feelings  that  rise  up 
and  become  the  motive-power  of  the  souL 

It  is  that  stage  in  which  love  arid  hope  become  the  true  motive- 
power.  Men  rise  so  far  toward  God  in  conception  and  sympathy  that 
they  begin  to  be  conscious  that  the  divine  nature  quickens  in  them, 
more  than  anything  else,  the  love  and  hope  principla  So  th&t  they 
have  all  the  trust,  all  the  familiarity  and  all  the  power  that  comes  from 
love ;  and  they  have  all  the  buoyancy  and  cheerfulness  and  hope  that 
comes  from  the  future.  And  when  hope  and  love  predominate,  they 
do  not  destroy  conscience.  They  merely  cover  it  down.  In  the  be> 
ginning  of  Christian  life  conscience  is  like  a  man's  skeleton.  A  skele- 
ton is  indispensable ;  but  a  man  is  not  comely  who  has  nothing  but 
that.     It  is  not  until  love  and  hope  begin  to  give  flesh  and  skin  that 
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cover  the  hard  skeleton,  that  the  Chiistian  life  takes  on  fair  propor- 
tions. The  backbone  is  there,  and  ought  to  be ;  the  other  bones  are 
there,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  bat  they  are  hidden,  they  are 
covered,  and  men  are  beautiful  in  life. 

In  Christian  experience,  then,  you  will  never  lose  out  conscience, 
or  the  sense  of  right  It  is  fundamental.  It  is  a  part  of  the  inherent 
frame-work  of  the  human-soul,  without  which  love  would  have  nothing 
to  hang  itself  on — without  which  there  would  be  no  place  for  flesh,  no 
place  for  skin,  and  no  place  for  color. 

But  as,  in  life,  we  are  not  accustomed  to  think  of  each  other  ana- 
tomically, thank  God,  as  the  sum  of  lungs,  and  stomach  and  liver,  and 
what  not ;  as  we  are  accustomed  to  take  each  other  in  apparent  unity, 
without  analysis ;  so  in  Chiistian  life  we  come  to  a  state  in  which  we 
do  not  think  of  conscience,  or  morality,  or  this  and  that  thing  which  is 
right.  We  come  under  the  inspiration  of  love  and  hope,  which  are 
themselves  a  nobler  way  of  working  out  these  consciences  and  moral- 
ities than  any  other. 

This  a  more  buoyant  and  more  fruitful  state  of  mind,  and  one  that 
is  more  faithful,  a  thousand  times,  than  the  other.     There  probably 
never  was  a  better  sense  of  exact  right  and  wrong  than  you  shall  find 
in  many  nurses  who,  going  out  to  service,  take  the  child,  and  love  it  a 
good  deal,  and,  by  night  and  by  day,  suffer  for  it  all  that  must  be  suf- 
fered if  it  is  to  be  raised  to  virtue  and  excellence.     The  great  principle 
of  vicarious  atonement  is  the  condition  of  all  growth  in  human  life. 
It  is  figured  to  us  again  in  each  bne  of  every  household  on  earth. 
That  which  Christ  did  for  the  univerae,  and  set  foith  on  the  grandest 
pattern,  is  hinted  at  and  reproduced  and  symbolized  in  eveiy  man,  in 
similar  ways,  and  everywhere.     And  whoever  brings  up  a  child,  sulTers 
for  that  child.     And  nurses  will  suiTer  for  a  child  in  bringing  it  up,  on 
the  principle  of  fidelity,  as  gloriously  as  that  principle  can  %e  applied. 
But  the  mother  stands  by  ;  and  the  child  falls  sick ;  and  then  will  she 
trust  that  child  to  fidelity  ?    There  is  no  more  self-denying  creature 
than  its  nui*se.     She  will  lie  awake  with  it  night  after  night,  and  min- 
ister to  its  eveiy  want     But  that  will  not  do.     There  b  nothing  like 
the  mother.     And  what  is  the  difference  between  a  mother  and  a  nmise  ? 
With  ftie  exception  of  the  difference  which  there  is  between  the  prin- 
ciple of  love  and  the  principle  of  conscience  or  fidelity,  they  ai'e  just 
alike.     But  O I  the  mother  has  a  fountain  of  love  which  no  nurse  can 
have  till  she  is  a  mother.     It  is  that  love  which  is  the  higher  power. 
Out  of  it,  unconsciously,  comes  fruit     Out  of  it  come  noble  influ- 
ences that  you  never  can  get  by  mere  purpose,  or  forethought,  or 
volition.     It  is  the  intuition  of  love,  it  is  the  spontaneity  of  love,  it  is 
the  creative  power  of  love,  that  miake  it  superior  to  any  lower  forms 
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of  life.  And  if  Christians  can  gain  such  a  view  of  Deity — (the  poorest 
word  in  the  language  by  which  to  represent  God  I  I  never  knew  any- 
body in  this  world  that  worshipped  only  a  vague  and  generic  concep- 
tion of  God  in  the  Father.  I  never  knew  anybody  to  come  to  clasping 
love  of  God  except  where  he  was  represented  through  the  personation 
of  Christ  Jesus.  That  manifestation  of  the  divine  Being  is  just 
adapted  to  our  want.  It  exactly  fits  our  nature.  Toward  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  as  our  God,  every  heart  can  flow  out  There  is  a  possi- 
bility of  a  love  toward  Christ  which  shall  transcend  eveiy  other,  and 
be  finiitful  of  religious  experience,  and  a  helpfulness,  that  you  never 
can  get  from  the  dominancy  of  conscience,  or  from  the  controlling 
influence  of  reason,  or  from  voluntariness,  in  any  man*8  Chiistian  life) 
— ^but,  when  Christians  can  come  into  this  state  of  love  and  hope,  if 
they  can  advance  to  this  middle  stage  of  experience,  fear  in  all  its  lower 
forms  ceases  entirely.  Fear  never  ceases,  and  never  ought  to  cease; 
but  it  rises  and  becomes  an  inspiration  of  higher  qualities. 

Tou  can  use  a  mallet  or  hammer  in  two  ways.  You  can  smite  with 
it  du-ectly  on  the  substance — ^the  wood  or  the  metal ;  or  you  can  take 
it  as  a  force  and  strike  against  the  handle  of  some  -other  instrument ; 
and  then  it  lends  its  force  to  the  awl,  or  the  chisel,  or  whatever  tool 
you  may  be  using. 

So  our  basilar  passions,  the  powers  of  our  lower  nature,  we  may  use 
directly,  in  the  form  of  temper  or  appetite  or  inclination ;  or  they  may 
be  otherwise  turned  to  account,  and,  like  a  hammer  or  mallet,  be  made 
to  strike  against  higher  faculties  oi*  emotions,  so  that  they  shall  lend 
their  force  to  those.  Thus  conscience  may  ^become  intoned  by  the 
stroke  of  the  lower  feelings,  hope  may  become  strengthened  by  the 
stroke  of  the  lower  feelings,  all  the  higher  feelings  may  become  ener- 
gized by  the  stroke  of  the  lower  feelings,  which  cease  to  have  their 
own  direct  stroke,  but  merely  lend  themselves,  as  a  hammer  or  mallet, 
to  the  higher  feelings.  Fear,  for  instance,,  never  ceases  to  act,  though 
it  ceases  to  act  directly.  It  works  on  the  conscience,  to  make  it 
sharper.  It  works  upon  hope,  and  makes  it  more  earnestly  solicitous. 
It  works  upon  love,  and  makes  it  more  anxious,  and  fills  it  with  tremu- 
lousness  of  solicitude  lest  it  should  not  be  strong  enough,  and  disinter- 
ested enough.  And  thus  fear  dies  out  by  giving  sti-ength  to  the  higher 
feelings,  and  giving  strength  to  them  each  of  its  own  spirit  and  kind. 
But  as  to  the  original  principle  of  fear  in  its  own  roasterhood,  it  dies. 
In  this  second  stage  of  Christian  experience  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
duty  is  converted  to  inclination.  Duties  remain,  and  men  perfoi-m  them 
as  duties ;  but  they  become  pleasures.  And  they  are  more  and  mor^ 
automatic.  Habit  at  last  converts  the  greater  part  of  our  life  into  the 
joy  and  the  glory  of  active  involmitariness.    And  involuntai'iness  is 
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the  test  of  all  exoeUenoe.  No  man  does  anything  well  who  does  it  on 
purpose.  As  long  as  he  is  obliged  to  do  it  on  purpose,  it  is  done  poorly. 
It  is  not  until  a  person-  can  do  a  thing  without  thinking  that  he  can  do 
it  perfectly.  No  man  that  studies,  the  stroke  which  he  makes  is  likely 
to  make  it  skilfully.  No  painter  who  has  to  think  how  to  combine 
his  pigments,  and  then  has  to  think  how  and  where  they  are  to  go  on, 
can  be  a  true  artist  No  engraver  who  has  to  watch  with  his  mind 
every  movement  of  the  burin,  is  a  genius  in  his  profession.  The  true 
workman  always  does  the  work  firsts  and  then  follows  and  sees  why 
he  did  it^  and  reasons  upon  it 

And  as  it  is  in  physical  things,  so  it  is  in  moraL     Though  there  is 
a  stage  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  think,  and  then  do,  it  is  the  earlier 
one ;  and  the  next  stage  is  that  in  which  we  do  the  thing  spontane- 
ously, without  thinking.     And  in  Christian  life  it  is  so.     When  a  man 
has  risen  to  that  state  of  love  and  hopefulness  which  breeds  in  him  all 
divine  sympathies,  and  all  human  sympathies ;  when  he  has  all  diligent 
continuance  in  well-doing;  when  he  has  diilled  himself  so  that  he  is 
gentle,  and  sweet-minded,  and  humble,  and  sofl-voiced,  and  gracious, 
and  charitable  in  jconsideration  of  other  men's  thoughts,  and  full  of 
peacefidness,  and  full  of  that  disposition  which  bears  coi-dial  to  men 
according  as  they  have  it ;  when  by  the  summer  of  love  he  is  ripened 
into  these  things  till  he  performs  all  kind  offices  without  thinking — 
then  he  has  risen  to  the  state  of  spontaneity  in  Christian  life.    And  if 
you  meet  such  a  man,  and  ask  him,  ^'  Do  you  do  your  duty  t"  he  will 
say,  ^'Duties?    I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  duties.**    What  has 
become  of  his  duties  T   What  ai-e  duties?   First,  manure  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vine,  spaded  in — and  by  hard  work  at  that     In  the  alembic  of 
the  roots  it  is  caught  up,  dbd  refined,  and  separated,  and  hidden,  and 
lost ;  and  it  ascends  in  the  sap.    And  we  begin  to  see  it  next  in  the  leaf. 
And  how  different  it  is  now  &om  what  it  waa  as  it  lay  as  a  black  mould 
at  the  bottom  I    It  is  transformed.    But  go  on.   Now  it  is  the  fragrant 
blossom.     Oh  I  how  small !  but  oh !  how  sweet  I    Wait  a  little.    Now 
it  is  the  purple  cluster,  full  of  rich  juices.    The  sun  has  wrought  it^ 
and  the  dews  have  baptized  it    It  is  a  child  of  the  summer,  most  beau- 
tiful to  behold.    Tet  there  below  is  the  £sither.    It  stalled  from  duty, 
which,  by  the  invisible  influence  of  love,  has  worked  itself  up,  until  at 
last  it  has  taken  on  the  forms  of  clusteriog  beauty  and  admirable  usea 

So  in  life  men  take  on  things  first  because  they  ought  to ;  at  length 
they  practice  them  because  they  like  to ;  and  finally  they  do  them 
because  they  do  not  think  anything  about  them.  But^  subtly,  at  the 
|)ottom,  there  is  the  sense  and  act  and  fact  of  duty. 

''  Let  me  wash  my  own  babe,*'  says  the  little  impatient  mother. 
Since  it  is  the  first  and  only  one,  it  is  the  most  admirable  of  all  created 
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things !  *^Let  me  do  it"  And  yeti  metbinks  about  four  years  ago, 
when  this  maiden  was  requested  to  do  that  very  act,  she  snarled  her 
pretty  face  because  it  was  so  disagreeable  and  tedious,  washing  a  babe 
that  was  squirming,  and  running,  and  full  of  playful  ugliaess.  But 
now  that  it  is  her  child,  she  will  not  let  anybody  w/Esh  it  for  her.  It  is 
her  blossoming  hour,  it  is  her  day-star  hour^  in  which  she  is  permitted 
to  perform  offices  that  she  once  thought  were  burdensome.  They  are 
just  as  much  duties  now  as  they  were  before ;  only  she  is  working 
fi-om  a  plane  so  much  higher,  that  she  does  not  think  of  them  as  duties. 
But  if  she  should  lose  the  gladness,  she  would  come  down  a  peg,;  and  if 
she  should  lose  fidelity,  she  would  come  down  another  peg;  and  by  ancl 
by  she  would  stiike  the  old  sense  of  duty.  There  it  is,  down  at  the 
bottom ;  only,  spontaneity  has  cushioned  it,  and  put  springs  over  it. 
She  is  working  from  a  motive  so  high  that  she  has  lost  sight  of  duty ; 
but  the  duty  is  waiting  to  catch  her  if  she  fiills. 

And  so  in  Christian  life,  duty  is  never  obliterated.  The  higher 
feelings  may  work  so  much  quicker  and  easier  as  to  outrun  duty ;  but 
it  is  a  reserve  force,  latent,  coiled  up  like  a  spring,  below.  And  we 
are  doing  our  work  in  life  by  the  forces  of  love,  of  faith,  and  <^  hope, 
with  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  this  stage  it  is,  when  persons  have  come  thoroughly  into  it,  that 
all  holy  exercises,  all  Christian  graces^  all  activities  and  labors,  all  suf- 
ferings and  trials,  become  first  joyful,  then  spontaneous,  and  finally 
habitual.  It  is  in  this  stage  that  we  pass  into  that  state  which  we  call 
the  sUxJtt  of  liberty^  the  sUxZe  of  adopUony  of  which  the  Scripture 
speaks.  We  are  the  children  of  God,  and  live  at  home,  and  are  never 
afraid  to  see  our  Father's  face,  and  are  always,  glad  to  hear  His  voice. 
\^  dwell  in  His  presence,  and  there  is  nobody  that  we  love  so  much 
as  we  do  HiuL    We  are  children,  and  live  at  home,  and  have  liberty. 

This  is  considered  an  eminent  stale  of  Christian  attidnment ;  and 
it  is ;  for  it  is  itself  an  advanced  step  in  a  long  line  of  degrees. 

8.  Now  the  question  comes,  ^'  Is  there  anything  higher  than  this  t" 
Yes.  There  is  a  stage  that  is  higher  than  this ;  and  it  is  just  as 
marked,  just  as  definite  and  certain,  as  this  middle  stage  is  certain  and 
definite  and  marked  above  the  elementary  or  preliminary  one.  As  love 
and  hope  created  an  entirely  different  development  of  experience  from 
that  which  was  developed  by  conscience,  or  fear,  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  initial  and  earlier  state,  so  there  is  a  later  state,  which  is  more 
difficult  to  describe,  but  which  I  shall  try  to  hint  and  defina 

It  is  a  state  in  which  the  whole  soul  has  been  canied  up  to  the 
highest  degree.  In  this  state  the  soul  has  been  trained,  it  has  been 
practiced,  it  has  been  habituated,  in  the  highest  forms  of  mornl  attain- 
ment^ until  it  has,  as  a  part  of  its  daily  experience^  a  transcendent  per- 
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ception  of  divine  being — floul,  and  reason  and  imag^ation ;  nntil  it  ^ 
not  only  sees  God  by  volnntary  thonghty  bat  sees  him  everywhere  in- 
voluntarily ;  until  the  world  itself  changes,  as  it  were,  its  fonnaUon, 
and  everything  bears  the  impress  of  the  divine.  As  the  poet  sees  all 
natural  objects  in  fiie  light  of  beauty ;  as  the  artist  sees  all  things  in 
,  nature  in  the  line  of  art ;  as  the  mechanic  sees  the  forces  and  princi- 
ples in  the  material  world  in  the  light  of  mechanical  laws ;  as  the  scien- 
tist looks  upon  nature  in  relation  to  his  science ;  so  there  is  a  state  of 
mind  in  which  everything  that  exists  in  nature  and  society  suggests  to 
the  soul  the  sense  of  God.  All  things  reflect  him.  They  are  symbols 
of  hioL  Evei^  voice  has  something  of  the  divine  voice.  £very  form 
of  glory  brings  something  of  the  divine  to  the  mind.  Everything  that 
is  great  or  little  draws  the  soul  toward,  and  not  away  from,  the  divine 
Deing,  till  one  can  say,  *^  He  fills  the  heavens ;  he  fills  the  earth ;  he 
fills  the  body ;  he  fills  the  soul ;  and  my  life  is  hid  in  his  life.  My  life 
is  but  a  taper ;  His  life  is  the  sun ;  and  what  taper  can  be  seen  while 
the  sun  is  abroad  in  the  day  J" 

Then  the  invisible  spirit  land  becomes  more  potential  than  the  in- 
visible and  material  one,  to  those  that  have  risen  into  this  higher  state 
Their  thoughts  are  so  used  to  conversing  with  things  that  are  notpres-. 
ent,  but  that  lie  beyond ;  they  dwell  so  much  in  the  other  world ;  their 
treasure  has  been  so  long  there ;  4heir  imagination  has  become  so  ac- 
customed to  winging  its  flights  over  the  celestial  city,  or  vrithin  it,  that 
the  soul  has  formed  the  habit  of  living  in  the  sphere  of  the  invidble 
and  spiritual.  Set  your  <rffections  on  things  abovCj  wJiere  Christ  sii- 
teth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  has  become  not  so  much  a  rule  as  an 
experience  with  them,  and  they  live  in  the  unseen. 

With  this  comes  a  change  which  is  more  difficult  to  describe,  ^vA 
which  is  in  its  effect  of  transcendent  value.  I  mean  that  by  which 
man's  will  becomes  coincident  ^th,  or  swallowed  up  in,  the  will  of 
God.  I  do  not  mean  that  one's  will  as  the  antithesis  of  compliance,  or 
as  the  expression  of  selfishness,  bows  down  to  a  sense  of  rectitude,  to 
a  sense  of  beauty,  or  to  a  sense  of  excellency — though  that  is  included 
in  it ;  I  do  not  mean  that  one's  conscious  personality  is  ever  lost ;  but 
I  do  mean  that  there  is  a  state  in  which  one's  soul  is  consciously  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  soul  of  Gk)d.  I  know  it  is  so.  I  have  felt  it,  and  I 
see  the  analogies  of  it  on  every  side. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  selfish  love.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  that  lower  form  of  love  in  our  social  relations  which  enriches, 
to  be  sure,  and  shines  upon  the  path  of  life,  and  brings  many  fruits 
that  are  most  desirable  to  the  touch  and  taste;  and  yet, it  is  a  lower 
form  of  love.  There  is  no  true  love  but  that  which  tends  to  obliterate 
the  sense  of  personality,  so  that  persons'  natures  intersphere ;  so  that 
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.  there  is  almost  no  conscious  personality  in  companions  of  a  bonsehold, 
their  reasons  being  consentaneous,  their  moral  affections  moving  them 
to  mutual  sympathy,  their  feelings  twining  together,  so  that  they  can 
say,  *<  Our  lives  are  separate,  and  yet  they  are  one,  and  we  are  one." 

There  never  can  bcthis  oneness  of  life  so  far  as  the  body  is  con- 
cerned. If  there  is  anything  that  is  a  unit,  it  must  be  the  spirit  And 
there  is  such  unity  in  rare  instances  on  earth.  There  are  natures  that 
know  even  in  then-  mortal  relations  what  it  is  to  be  so  identified  with, 
another's  being,  that  without  that  other  they  wither  and  die.  Their 
roots  grow  together ;  all  their  vitality  is  in  them ;  they  live  by  them 
while  they  live ;  and  when  one  is  taken  the  other  cannot  long  remain. 
Such  per|ons,  lefl  behind,  are  not  heart-broken.  They  are  merely 
like  a  plant  that  bleeds  to  death,  being  cut  from  its  own  root 

Now,  that  state  whi^|x  we  rarely  see  among  men,  but  which  we 
know  is  possible  because  we  see  the  conditions  of  it  in  life — ^how  much 
more  is  it  possible  where  God  is  the  Lover ;  where  the  soul  may  be 
magnetized,  fired,  and  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  presence  of 
God,  so  that  its  reason,  and  moral  sentiments,  and  affections,  and  yeanl- 
ings for  pm*ity  and  glory  and  immortality,  are  met  in  the  bosom  of  the 
divine  fullness,  and  we  are  scarcely  separable  from  Him  in  whom  we 
live. 

Out  of  this  state  there  come  intuitions  and  ecstatic  bursts  of  expe- 
rience that  cannot  be  written.  There  have  been  beautiAil  strains  of 
poetry,  beautiful  hymns,  that  are  angelic  in  their  ministration,  and  will 
be  as  long  as  the  world  lasts ;  but  the  unwritten  thoughts,  and  the  un- 
written feelings  overmatch  the  vocal  hymns.  What  men  have  thought 
and  felt  is  immeasurably  beyond  what  they  can  express.  There  have 
been  souls  in  which  the  calm,  the  peace,  did  pass  cUl  understanding, 
and  into  which  God  did  come,  and  abide  and  sup,  as  Chiist  premised 
that  he  'would.  There  have  been  souls  that  have  been  conscious  that 
they  carried  their  Christ  with  them  day  and  night  They  have  lived  in 
such  a  state  that  he  dwelt  in  them.  It  may  be  overclouded,  just  as  our 
life  is  by  the  period  of  sleep ;  but  as,  though  we  have  lost  our  life  in 
sleep,  we  wake  up  again,  so,  though  this  state  may  be  overclouded  by 
care  and  duty,  and  may  for  a  moment  intermit,  it  returns.  And  these 
persons  abide  in  it^  identified  with  God,  living  in  the  very  highest  realm 
of  spiritual  feeling  and  spiritual  intuition,  not  far,  I  believe,  from  com- 
merce with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  other  life  being  reduced  to  a  mere  abstraction, 
as  it  were,  they  live  upon  the  borders  of  the  heavenly  land. 

Here,  then,  are  these  three  stages :  the  firsts  which  I  call  the  stage 
of  struggle  ;  the  second,  which  I  call  ths  stage  of  victory ,  which  fol- 
lows struggle ;  and  the  third,  Vhich  I  call  the  stage  of  pea^  which 
follows  victory.    These  are  the  three  great  groups  of  experiences  into 
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which  I  should  divide  the  Christian  life.    With  regard  to  the  third, 
many  questions  will  arise. 

In  the  first  place,  is  this  last  experience  a  gift  of  God,  or  is  it  some- 
thing that  is  wrought  out  in  us  t    Both.    I  believe  that  God  sends  into 
this  life  priests.     As  he  sends  into  this  world  men  equipped  to  teach  by 
poetry,  and  they  are  bom  for  that  long  before  the  school  finds  them ;  as 
he  sends  into  this  world  men  that  are  mechanics,  men  that  are  musi- 
cians, and  men  that  are  orators,  and  that  are  bom  to  their  respective 
spheres  of  labor ;  so  I  believe  God  sends  men  that  are  to  be  the  illumi- 
nators of  the  world  in  things  spiritual,  and  that  they  are  bom  to  it 
As  in  the  case  of  the  prophets,  by  their  own  declarations;  ajs  in  the  case 
of  Jeremiah,  who  declares  that  he  was  called,  a  prophet  from^his  moth- 
er's womb,  having  the  adaptation  in  his  birth ;  so  there  are  men  who  are 
called  to  be  spuitual  leaders — ^men  adapte4»to  this  higher  stage  of 
Chi-istian  development — ^men  bom  to  it     And  the  moment  they  are 
bom  into  Christ  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  pass,  as  it  were, 
undei-standingly,  through  the  period  of  straggle.    And  they  do  not  tar- 
ly  in  the  realm  of  victory — on  the  middle  ground ;  they  rise  at  once 
into  the  higher  stage  of  perfect  peace,  and  of  wondrous  insight  and 
intuition  and  glory. 

And  these  ai*e  the  men  that  ought  to  lead  the  world.   These  are  the 
men  that  stand  to  give  to  our  ideals  something  more  definite,  and  to 
show  us  what  we  are  to  strive  for.    Out  of  that  higher  realm  of  expe- 
rience they  ought  to  speak  troths  which  shall  take  away  the  coarseness 
of  our  lower  forms  of  troth,  and  which  shall  fill  up  the  thought  of  the 
Ohidstian  church  and  of  Chiistian  experience  with  the  more  heavenly 
conceptions  which  belong  to  them.    They  are  bom  to  it    And  Christ 
serves  himself  by  sanctifying  them,  enlightening  them,  and  bringing 
them  into  their  trae  sphere  and  function  in  this  life.     He  glorifies  him- 
self by  such  persons,  the  greatest  number  of  whom  have  come  to  this 
state,  by  first  going  through  the  process  of  volition,  and  then  develop- 
ing, from  stage  to  stage,  die  different  Christian  conditions.    A  man  may 
be  bom  into  the  Christian  life  by  the  stage  of  stroggle.     He  may  be 
for  years  and  years  fighting  his  passions,  and  fighting  his  circumstances. 
But  by-and-by  there  comes  to  him  a  glorious  day  of  insight  and  deliv- 
erance. *  In  the  hour  of  prayer,  it  may  be,  or  in  the  great  congregation, 
or  in  some  pounding  affiction,  or  in  some  walk  or  meditation,  Christ 
Jesus  rises  before  him  in  a  way  that  he  never  has  seen  him  before,  fill- 
ing the  heaven,  filling  infinite  spheres,  filling  his  soul,  and  by  his  blessed 
power  lifting  him  above  the  straggling  stage,  and  into  die  stage  of  vic- 
tory, so  that  he  says,  '*  By  fiiith  I  liv^  and  by  faith  I  will  live  all  the 
rest  (f  my  days." 

And  so  he  goes  on  for  yeare  and  years,  until  at  last,  at  some  blessed 
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toncb,  and  in  some  blessed  hour,  he  knows  not  when  nor  how,  he  rises 
into  the  upper  state,  and  finds,  without  thought  or  effort,  that  trans- 
cendent peacefulness,  that  wondrous  communion,  that  exhalation  of  the 
soul,  all  of  whose  tendencies  are  now  upward,  so  that  he  lives  in  the 
bosom  of  his  God. 

Thus  he  has  gone  through  the  regular  periods  of  evolution,  and  has 
come  to  that  higher  stage: 

But  may  anybody  come  to  itt  Tes,  anybody.  In  its  fullest  form? 
No.  But  to  eveiy  man,  according  as  God  has  ministered  the  gift  to 
him,  to  every  man  according  to  his  own  order,  to  every  man  according 
to  his  own  created  capacity,  this  is  the  last,  as  it  is  a  proper  develop- 
ment of  Christian  life.  Fii-st  there  is*  the  struggle,  next  there  is  the 
victory,  and  last  there  is  the  coronation  of  peace.  And  no  man  should 
think  of  himself  as  haying  completed  his  Chi'istian  course  if  he  is  in  the 
first ;  until  he  has  passed  on  to  the  second ;  until  he  has  progressed  out 
of  the  second,  and  come  triumphantly  into  the  third.  For  his  own 
soul's  sake,  for  the  church's  sake,  and  for  tlie  honor  and  glory  of  that 
God  who  has  called  him,  he  should  not  stop  short  of  this  highest  stage. 

Is  this,  then,  what  men  mean  when  they  talk  so  much  of  perfection. 
in  this  life  t  Is  this  what  men  mean  when  they  talk  of  entire  sanc- 
tification  in  this  life  ?  Is  this  what  men  mean  when  they  talk  .of  holi- 
ness in  this  life,  or  of  their  complete  salvation  fi.*om  sin  in  this  life  t 
Yes,  it  is  just  what  they  mean.  I  do  not  believe  a  word  in  their  phi- 
losophy, but  I  believe  entirely  in  then*  facts.  If  you  talk  of  humau 
perfection,  I  do  not  believe  in  it  There  is  no  perfection  here  below. 
If  you  talk  of  entire  release  from  sin  in  this  world,  I  do  not  believe  in 
that.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  lives  who  docs  not  sin  sometimes. 
But  if  you  talk  of  a  man  as  raised  up  to  that  state  in  which  to  him 
legality  is  ended,  in  which  he  thinks  of  himself  as  not  any  more  a  sub- 
ject of  law,  but  as  a  subject  of  Uberty  and  of  love,  I  believe  in  that 

Why,  you  keep  accounts  where  you  get  your  groceries ;  you  keep 
accounts  in  your  lower,  fretting  life ;  but  what  daughter  ever  kept  a 
inmning  account  of  love  with  her  mother's  heart,  as  they  sit  together, 
and  sing  together,  and  talk  together,  and  work  together,  till  they  learn 
to  twine  then*  affections  round  each  other,  and  live  in  each  other,  and 
by  each  other  t  What  possible  thought  of  law  could  come  into  such  a 
life  ?  Who  ever  thinks  of  keeping  accounts,  or  measuring,  in  the  sphere 
ot  love  ?    Love  has  its  own  way,  its  own  liberty. 

And  the  moment  a  man  rises  into  this  higher  Ftate,  in  which  his 
life  is  suffused  by  love,  and  God  pours  in  streams  his  life  down  upon 
the  soul,  he  does  not  think  of  law  any  more,  or  transgression  any  more ; 
he  no  more  thinks  ab^ut  whether  he  is  peifect  or  not  This  third  and 
last  stage  of  Christian  experience  in  this  world  is  one  in  which  we  ai'e 
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80  swallowed  up  in  the  consciousness  of  God's  goodness,  and  nearness, 
and  sweetness  and  love,  that  we  do  not  think  much  about  ourselye& 
Our  life  is  in  Christ.  And  we  are  not  all  the  time  ferretting  out  trans- 
gressions, or  looking  at  this  or  that  wrong  that  we  have  done.  If  we 
committed  sins,  we  should  be  sinking  down  into  that  lower  state  where 
conscience  would  catch  us,  and  then  we  should  have  condemnation 
.  enough.  But  so  long  as  we  are  *  living  in*  this  state  of  liberty  and 
higher  development,  though  we  are  not  perfect  (no  man  is  perfect ; 
God  meant  man  to  be  man  in  this  world ;  and  no  m^n  is  perfect  so 
long  as  there  is  anything  to  be  added  in  his  development) ;  yet,  so  far 
as  the  law  is  concerned,  it  is  dead  to  those  who  live  by  love.  There  it 
is,  away  down  below,  to  catch  them  if  they  fall ;  but  if  they  keep  up 
where  they  are  it  will  not  touch  them. 

Birds  have  feet  to  walk  with  when  they  cannot  use  their  wings ; 
but  a  bu-d  that  is  not  a  fool  will  never  use  its  feet  if  it  can  use  its 
wings.  And  the  soul  never  uses  its  feet,  as  it  were,  to  walk  with,  so 
long  as  it  can  fly  and  abide  in  these  higher  realms. 

Thus,  the  Chi'istian  experience  of  all  sects  and  denominations 
unitizes  itself.  The  Romanists  believe  that  in  their  church  there  are 
saints  who  live  in  this  higher  state.  Their  i-easons  are  unsatisfactoiy ; 
the  peculiar  language  which  they  employ  is  exceptionable ;  but  the  fact 
is  not  to  be  questioned.  The  Methodists  believe  that  there  are  many 
in  their  church  who  have  reached  the  state  of  sanctifwation.  The 
Congregational  church  at  Oberlin,  and  other  Congregational  churches, 
have  in  them  men  who  think  that  they  have  come  to  the  unsinning 
state,  where  they  are  not  under  the  condemnation  of  the  law.  The 
phenomenon  I  believe  in,  but  the  philosophy  by  which  they  explain 
it  I  do  not  believe  in.  Sometimes  it  is  true,  sometimes  it  is  partly  true, 
and  sometimes  it  is  not  true  at  alL  That  the  power  of  God  lifls  those 
souls  that  are  prepared  for  it  into  a  higher  realm  of  experience  which 
is  always  sweet,  serene,  and  beautlM,  always  victorious,  always  sing- 
ing and  making  othei-s  sing,  always  tearless  and  joyful,  "  with  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory,"  as  our  text  has  it — ^that  I  do  believe.  I 
.  do  Iniow  that  people  may  be  lifted  up  into  this  state. 

Now,  Christian  brethren ;  will  you  dwell  at  the  gate ; '  or  will  you 
dwell  in  the, palace ;  or,  dweUing  in  the  palace,  will  you  sit  down  in 
the  kitchen,  or  go  up  into  the  banqueting  hall  t  In  your  Christian 
life,  are  you  in  the  stage  of  struggle  t  Will  you  abide  there,  or  will 
you  make  haste  to  get  &om  that  into  the  stage  of  victory,  where  love 
is  supreme?  And  will  you  abide  there,  or  will  you  rise  still  fur- 
ther ?  •  When  one  has  come  to  that  middle  stage,  woe  to  him  if  he  stays 
there  I    So  easy  is  it  now  to  rise ;  so  short  are  the  stepsj'so  little  is  the 
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flight ;  so  near  is  the  experience,  that  methinks  one  should  emerge  into 
it  at  once,  and  abide  there  forever. 

And  if  one  were  living  in  this  higher  state,  so  that  his  face  shone 
(for  it  would  shine.  You  cannot  have  anything  in  the  heart  and  keep 
it  from  the  face) ;  if  .one  canied  within  him,  perpetually,  those  sweet 
and  pure  and  noble  feelings  which  belong  to  this  higher  state,  so  that 
his  countenance  glowed  with  their  light,  his  very  appearance  would  be 
a  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  peace  to  men.  In  a  time  when  men  are 
swinging  from  their  faith  and  confidence  I  despair  of  books ;  I  despair 
of  arguments.  I  desp^r  of  any  special  work  to  save  men  from  unbe- 
lief But  no  man  can  resist  the  argument  of  holiness  brought  in  a  per- 
sonified form  before  him,  in  its  gentleness,  in  its  sweetness,  in  its 
aspiration,  in  its  love,  in  all  its  blossoms  and  fruits  of  peace  and  joy. 
Let  men  see  that,  and  they  do  not  want  to  disbelieve.  All  their  heaits 
are  set  a-yeaming.  No  real  conception  of  Christ  is  reproduced  before 
men,  that  they  do  not  long  to  have  the  same  thing  in  themselves. 
And  out  of  this  yearning  comes  aspiration ;  and  out  of  aspiration  comes 
intuition ;  and  out  of  intuition  comes  realization ;  and  out  of  realization 
come  conversion  and  sanctification.  So  that  no  man  preaches  so  much 
and  so  effectually  as  the  m|m  that  does  not  speak  a  word,  but  whose 
whole  life  is  one  revelation  of  higher  foims  of  Christian  development. 

Oh  mother  I  because  you  are  in  the  household,  it  does  not  follow 
that  you  are  not  also  in  the  pulpit  There  are  these  open  pulpits; 
there  are  these  domestic  pulpits.  The  candle  that  is  lit  for  your  table 
in  the  cottage,  and  gives  its  light  there  first,  shines  8ut  of  the  window, 
also,  and  throws  its  rays  far  down  the  road,  and  the  weary  traveler 
sees  them,  and  plucks  up  courage,  and  says,  *' There  is  succor  at  lastT' 
and  follows  the  lights  and  finds  your  house,  and  is  rescued.  And  while 
you  are  giving  yourself  to  your  children  in  sweetness,  and  love,  and 
prayer  and  trusty  a  light  shines  down  the  road,  to  those  that  have  lost 
their  way,  and  many  a  soul  may  be  brought,  by  your  example,  home^ 
to  Jesus. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  because  you  have  not  an  ampler  sphere  of 
testimony.  Live,  love,  trust,  and  wait^  and  ere  long  forever  and  for- 
ever triumph  and  rejoice  I 
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PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  rejoice  befoie  thee,  our  Father.  We  take  hold  of  thee  bj  fAith.  We  haTo 
learned  something  of  thj  nature.  Throufrh  jeaTB  thoa  hast  interpreted  (hyaelf  to  our 
understanding,  through  onr  affections  and  throngh  onr  lives.  Thou  art  past  finding  out, 
in  the  amplitude  of  thy  being.  Yet  we  are  as  they  who  vander  io  the  snmaier,  and, 
though  they  cannot  compass  the  whole  summer,  bring,  in  their  hands,  from  eve  17  field, 
something  which  is  the  symbol  of  all  that  they  have  left.  The  wondrous  glory  of  the 
heaven  and  of  the  earth  la  brought  to  them  by  the  simplest  things.  And  so,  f  bou<:h  we 
cannot  compass  thee,  nor  by  searching  find  thee  out  unto  perfection,  yet  our  love  and 
patience  and  hope  all  bring  thee  near  to  us,  and  there  r  se  before  our  minds  the  concep- 
tions of  thy  grandeur  in  wisdom,  in  purity,  in  gentleness,  in  love,  iu  long  >u£ri.'riag 
kindness,  so  that  the  heavens  are  not  able  to  contain  thee.  Thou  .doet  fill  immoD9ity, 
and  our  spirits  sink  back,  and  we  rest  oasselvcB.  As  the  doye  cannot  fly  through  all 
the  air,  but  only,  according  to  the  strength  of  its  wing,  through  a  little  portion  of  it, 
BO  neither  are  we  strengthened  to  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness;  to  see  thee  as  thoa 
art;  and  to  come  into  the  fulness  of  th>\t  Joy  which  boionga  to  thy  servants.  We  wait 
for  the  revelation.  We  wait  till  the  weakness  of  these  mortal  bodies  has  passed.  We 
wait  for  the  disclosure  of  these  spirits,  when  all  that  we  are  shall  rise  up  and  assert  itself, 
and  come  to  its  symmetry,  now  compressed,  and  hidden  and  diatorted  by  those  bodiea. 
We  yet  are  to  stand  forth  in  i^llress,  in  power,  iu  beauty  and  in  joy,  such  as  eye  hath 
not  seen,  and  such  as  it  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  And  we 
bless  thee  for  all  this  hope.  We  bless  ^bee  that  there  is  something  better  than  treasure, 
something  better  than  friendship,  something  better  than  even  character  in  this  mortal 
life.  When  thou  shalt  be  all  in  all;  when  we  shall  rise  into  glorioua  identification  with 
thee;  when  we  shall  know  thee  as  we  are  known,  and  move  co-ordinate  with'ifaee,  bow 
will  all  the  things  which  are  mojtt  precious,  and  in  this  our  state  of  being  most  nerdfhl, 
seem  inferior  to  us  1  As  the  steps  by  which  one  rises  from  the  ground  to  the  bigher 
rooms,  as  soon  as  they  are  trod  on  are  left  behind,  ao  thou  dost  teach  us  that  the  things 
most  simple  and  the  moat  needful — the  moralities  of  life,  and  the  virtues  of  life — arc  but 
60  many  steps  by  whidi  we  shall  go  higher,  to  that  more  blessed  and  all-comprehending 
experience  which  the  soul  may  have  in  its  perfect  rest  with  Jesus  Christ. 

Lord  Jesus,  is  not  thy  pavilion  open?  and  can  it  ever  be  crowded!  Can  any  more 
come  than  thou  canst  entertain  f  Is  there  any  soul  that  may  not  know  its  perfect  rest 
in  Christ  f  If  all  the  world,  if  everyone  of  its  living  creatures,  should  come  to  ihee, 
wouldst  thou  be  surprised  out  of  thy  generositjr^  Is  it  not  in  thine  heart  to  give,  and 
to  give  abundantly  f  And  were  there  millions  more,  would  it  not  bo  to  swell  thy  jor  ? 
O  thou  Redeemer!  is  not  thy  redemption  enough  for  all  mankind,  and  for  all  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed?  Canat  thou  not  redeem  I 
Canst  thou  not  sot  thy  people  free  from  sin,  even  in  this  lifef  •  Canst  thou  not  bear 
them  up  in  thy  bands  so  that  they  shall  not  dash  their  foot  against  a  stone  t 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  there  may  be  more  earuest  desires  among  us,  to 
enter  into  that  hidden  life,  that  more  blessed  and  higher  constunanation  of  Curis'ian 
experience.  Oh !  lot  us  not  bo  forever  on  the  storir-wasbed  shore.  Let  us  not  be  fur* 
ever  swept  and  rocked  by  the  winds.  May  we  at  last  find  that  land  where  are  no  storma; 
where  is  settled  peace;  from  which  we  behold  the  baitlement  afar  off,  where  are  wafted 
snatches  of  that  blessed  song  which  we,  too,  ere  long,  shall  sing.  And  we  pray  that  wo 
may  gird  up  our  loins,  make  a  new  crown  of  faith,  and  again  press  upward  aud  forward, 
undiscouraged,  undismayed,  not  daunted  by  suffering,  nor  by  sorrow,  nor  by  any  evil 
that  shall  come  upon  us.  Holding  all  our  life  subject  to  thy  will,  may  we  take  or  part 
with  whatever  is  best.  May  we  bear  burdens,  or  fiud  them  rolling  off,  as  pleases  thee; 
BO  that  in  all  things  our  will  and  thine  shall  be  one  and  inseparable. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  to  all  those  who  are  beginning  a  Chribtian  life,  so  far  the  sight 
and  light  of  that  higher  and  blessed  state,  that  they  may  press  on  with  vigor,  with  failb, 
and  with  assured  hope.  Wc  pray  that  many  more  may  be  drawn  into  the  blessedness  of 
vChristiaHiezpericnce.    Why  should  they  die  as  the  beasts  die  f    Why  should  they  seek. 
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g  oTeling,  the  things  that  poiish  in  the  using  f  Whj  should  they  be  separated  Arom  all 
that  is  pure  and  noble  and  divine  in  life  ?  Why  should  the  hope  of  palvaiion  through 
Jesus  Christ  shine  upon  us,  and  not  sliine  upon  allf 

O  Lord !  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  naoTe  u^n  the  consciences  of  men. 
Quicken  their  dormant  feeling,  firing  to  a  reaolut'on  and  to  a  purpose  all  wi^cring  and 
scattering  thought.  And  we  praj  that  there  may  be  many  who  shall  inquire  what  they 
shall  do  to  be  saved.  May  their  voices  be  heard  telling  what  the  Lord  hath  dine  for 
them.  May  souls  be  renewed,  sins  be  forgiven,  life  be  recreated  in  faith,  and  thy  name 
be  glorified  in  the  life  and  example  of  multitudes  whom  thou  hast  rescued  from  the  cap* 
tivity  of  sin  and  Satan. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  teach  thy  people  to  be  like  thee.  May  every  one 
of  them  have  some  word  of  testimony.  May  every  one  of  them  have  something  to  say 
of  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for  him.  May  every  one  be  a  preacher  of  righteousness  in 
the  household,  or  wherever  he  is.  May  there  be  the  influence  of  Jesus  Christ  exhaling 
from  every  one. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  not  only  bless  our  Church,  and  our  dear  brethren,  and 
the  families  clustered  around  about,  but  remember  all  sister  Churches  of  every  name. 
And  grant  that  all  this  great  bend  of  Churches  may  live  together  not  only  in  peace,  not 
harming  each  other,  but  in  cordiality,  in  confidence  and  cooperative  zeal  and  labor,  stu* 
dying  to  bear  each  other's  burdens,  in  honor  preferring  one  another,  and  laying  aside 
pride  and  envy,  and  all  those  hateful  wor^  of  Satan.  And  grant  that  at  last  thy  gar- 
ment may  be  without  a  seam,  undivided.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  bless- 
ing to  rest  upon  all  the  labors  of  thy  servants  for  the  great  conmiunity  in  which  we 
dwelL 

Remember,  we  beseech  of  thee,  all  the  States  in  this  Union,  the  United  States  Gk)v* 
emment,  the  President  of  these  United  States,  and  all  that  are  in  authority  with  him. 
Grant  that  thy  Spirit  may  rest  largely  upon  them,  and  that  they  may  walk  in  the  way 
of  wisdom.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  purify  our  magistracy  and  our  judges.  May  all 
this'land  see  justice  becoming  truer,  purer,  nobler  and  more  authoritative  among  men. 

May  intelligence  spread.  May  schools  and  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning  bo 
multiplied  and  blessed,  and  this  whole  land  throw  off  its  darkness,  and  superstition,  and 
base  bad  passions,  and  rude  injustices. 

And  grant  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  may  pervade  the  whole  nation,  and  that  aU  ,the 
world  at  last  may  see  thy  coming,  and  behold  the  truth  of  thy  Gospel,  and  feel  the  force 
of  thy  salvation. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  ^all  be  praises,  cTermore. 
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Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  word  spoken.  Grant  that 
there  may  be  mure  and  more  of  us  de^rous  of  rising  above  the  bes^ments  of  this  mortal 
life;  above  our  entanglements  with  the  world,  with  t^e  flesh,  with  appetite  and  with 
passion;  above  our  relations  one  with  another,  and  with  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Give 
us,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  power  of  faith  by  which  we  may  come  into  the  hour  of  vie* 
tory,  when  Christ  shall  be  all  in  all  to  us- mightier  in  us  than  interest,  or  than  our 
reputation;  dearer  to  us  than  ourselves;  and  more  lovely  than  those  most  loved. 

So  may  we  live  in  this  routine  of  life  by  Christ's  aid.  And  out  of  that,  Lord  Jesus, 
open  thine  inner  chamber,  that  we  may  go  in  unto  tbee.  And  where  there  are  no  words; 
where  only  calm  ecstacy  dwells;  where  is  peace  profound,  without  wave— unending 
peace,  and  joy  which  pai*ses  idl  understanding— there  may  we  abide.  And  so  in  life, 
rising  to  these  glories,  may  we  pass  from  glory  to  glory,  until  we  stand  in  Zion  and 
beTore  God. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.    Ama^ 
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-•••^ 


••  Take  ye  heed,  watch  and  pray ;  for  ye  know  not  when  the  time  ia.**— ICask  Xin.   33^ 


■  <»» 


If  any  man  has  ever  tak^n  a  leaf-bud  into  his  hand,  and  examined 
it,  he  has  found  that  while  it  seemed  like  a  unit — a  simple  thing  in  it- 
self— ^it  contained  within  the  fii'st  leaf  another  one ;  and  that  within  the 
second  there  was  a  third,  and  on  so  all  the  way  through,  a  whole  sum- 
mer s  growth  being  compressed  into  a  form  scarcely  bigger  than  the 
head  of  a  pin. 

So  it  is,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  with  prophecy,  which  has  a  kind  of 
^^ springing  and  germinant  accomplishment"  For,  while  the  words  of 
our  Master  often  seem  to  have  reference  to  a  near  and  present  thing, 
they  are  also  made,  otherwhere,  and  in  the  same  discourse,  to  apply  to  a 
more  remote  one,  and  to  one  still  more  remote.  You  shall  find,  in  one 
prophecy,  wrapped  up,  like  so  many  leaves  in  one  bud,  declarations 
which  respect  the  death  of  the  individual,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  final  day  of  judgment — ^the  great  settling-day  of  this  moi'al  ex- 
periment of  the  univerae.  And  all  of  them  lie  in  a  line.  Being  of  one 
analogy,  having  moral  similarities,  they  are  grouped  together.  And  the 
same  prophecy  means  the  first,  the  secpnd,  and  the  third. 

So  it  is  with  the  passage  from  which  I  have  made  this  selection  to- 
day. While  the  context  shows — ^as  especially  do  the  parallel  passages 
in  other  gospels — that  the  Saviour  was  speaking  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  almost  without  an>y 
possibility  of  discriminating  the  points,  he  shades  off,  in  his  teaching,  to 
the  great  and  final  judgment  And  yet  he  applies  both  of  these  things 
to  the  individual  fear  and  the  individual  fidelity,  and  makes  it  an  argu- 
ment for  every  man  to  prepare  for  deatL 

In  Matthew,  pailiculai-ly,  .there  is  a  gi-oup  of  pictures  parabolic.  I 
read  some  of  them  to  you  as  part  of  the  opening  service. 

The  first  is  the  picture  of  a  man  who  had  possession  in  his  house, 
and  who,  if  he  had  known  at  what  hour  the  thief  would  come,  would 
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have  watched.  Human  life,  all  that  is  valuable  to  a  man,  all  that  it  is 
worth  his  while  to  save,  is  like  a  house,  with  its  precious  commodities 
and  treasm^es  in  it ;  and  Death  b  like  a  thief ;  and  the  householder,  if 
he  is  wise,  and  has  any  hint  that  a  thief  is  coming  on  a  given  night, 
will  watch,  and  be  ready  for  him ;  so  men  should  watch  against  that 
thief  Death.  But  the  householder  did  not  know  that  the  thief  was 
coming,  and  so  the  thief  stole  on,  and  peered  into  the  window,  and  lis- 
tened, and  raised  the  sash  gently,  and  thiTist  himself  in,  and. went  to 
the  ascertained  place  where  the  treasure  was  hidden,  and  took  it,  and 
disappeared ;  and  then  it  was  too  late  for  the  householder  to  watch 
His  treasure  was  gona  And  so,  by  implication,  the  Saviom-  says  to 
every  one  of  us,  "  Prepare  for  Death  before  he  comes ;  for  it  will  be  too 
late  to  prepare  when  he  has  come." 

Or,  to  take  another  figure,  the  master  goes  to  a  far  country  on  a 
journey  of  pleasure  or  of  business,  and  leaves  his  house  and  goods  in 
the  hands  of  his  servants,  'and  charges  them  to  take  care.  And,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  as  soon  as  the  master  s  eye  is  off  from  them,  the 
servants,  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  and  determined  to  have  a  good  time, 
now  that  the  master  is  gone,  conspire  together,  saying,  "  Nobody  will 
know  what  we  do ;  nobody  will  hold  us  to  accountability."  And,  not 
di'eaming  that  he  is  coming  back  so  soon,  thinking  that  his  absence 
will  be  prolonged  for  days  and  days  yet^  by  his  business,  they  go  on  in 
their  hilaiity ;  and  they  are  in  a  drunken  debauch,  and  are  quarreling^ 
those  that  are  stronger  beating  those  that  are  weaker.      And  at  that 

# 

veiy  moment  in  comes  the  lord,  unexpectedly,  and  catches  them  in  that 
gross  abuse  of  his  trust,  in  that  outrageous  infidelity  to  their  duty.  It 
is  too  late,  then,  for  them  to  watch,  and  make  ready  for  his  return. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  their  conduct ;  so  they  are  bundled  out,  all  of 
them.  Not  one  remains.  And  our  Saviour  says,  ^' Watch.  Your  Mas- 
ter is  absent  He  is  coming.  If  you  are  all  of  you  wild  with  dissipated 
pleasure,  abusing  reason,  abusing  conscience,  abusing  life  itself,  he  will 
come  for  you  at  an  hour  that  you  think  not  o£  Be  sober ;  be  vigilant ; 
be  ready.  Let  him  come  when  he  pleases,  by  day  or  by  night ;  aod 
whenever  he  comes,  let  him  find  the  household  of  your  heart  ready  for 
him." 

Then  there  is  the  third  picture.  It  is  of  the  marriage  feast,  or,  ra- 
ther, festival — ^for,  among  the  Jews,  weddings  occupied  two  or  three 
days  and  nights,  and  sometimes  fourteen*  days  and  nights,  of  rejoicing. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  bridegroom,  taking  some  of  his  companions, 
to  go  to  the  house  of  the  father  of  the  bnde ;  and,  so  soon  as  the  proces- 
sion set  out  from  his  father's  house,  or  from  his  house,  many  of  his 
companions  were  prepared  to  go  out  into  the  sti*eet  and  join  the  pro- 
cession, sometimes  throwing  flowers,  and  always  carrying  torches.  And 
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when  they  had  come  to  the  house  of  festivity,  and  gone  in,  the  door 
was  closed,  and  they  spent  their  hours  in  social  enjoyment 

Our  Master  8ay%  of  the  ten  virgins  who  were  thus  waiting  to  join  the 
bridal  procession,  that  five  of  them  were  ready,  and  five  of  them  were 
not  ready.  So,  when  the  procession  hove  in  sight,  and  the  ciy  came 
down  the  street,  "Behold!  the  bridegroom  comethl"  and  they  rose  to 
go  out  to  meet  him,  half  had  no  oil  with  which  to  light  their  torches. 
And  they  begged  the  others  to  lend  them  of  their  oiL  And  the  others 
said,  "Prepare  your  own  torches;  we  have  only  enough  oil  for  our- 
selves." And  they  went  out  to  get  some  oil,  and  while  they  were  gone 
the  procession  went  on,  and  entered  the  .house,  and  the  door  was  closed. 
And  when  they  came,  afterwaids,  and  knocked,  they  were  rejected.  It 
was  too  late. 

All  these  pictures  bear  on  this  one  point — ^timely  preparation  to 
meet  God  in  the  other  life.'  All  of  them  have  one  dri^  one  mean- 
ing ;  and  that  is,  that  men  should  make  their  whole  life  a  sober,  watch- 
ful preparation  for  the  hour  of  death,  and  the  consequences  of  it ;  and 
that  it  is  disastrous,  that  it  is  a  piece  of  temerity  and  of  wickedness,  for 
any  man  to  defer  preparing  for  death  until  death  comes. 

It  is  this  subject  that  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  this  morn- 
ing— leaving  your  preparation  for  the  other  life  until  death  di*aws  near 
to  you. 

Men  do  not  love  to  think  of  Death,  because  they  are  not  on  good 
terms  with  him.  They  resort  to  forgetfulness.  They  occupy  them- 
selves, often,  intensely.  They  rush  into  pleasures.  They  comit  him  to 
be  no  kind  companion,  and  no  pleasant  friend,  that  will  insist  upon  re- 
minding them  of  dying  and  death.  It  is  a  gloomy  thing.  All  the 
offices  of  death  are  gloomy ;  and  they  are  made  more  so  by  the  heathen 
practices  of  Christian  communities. 

Now,  death  is  not  in  itself  anything  terrible,  as  a  mere  physical 
event  Most  persons  die  with  as  little  pain  as  a  child  goes  to  sleep ; 
and  all  the  suffering  which  precedes  death  is  so  little  in  ^he  majority 
of  instances  that  if  it  were  all  summed  up  and  put  upon  a  man  who  is 
alive  and  well,  he  would  be  ashamed  to  shed  a  tear,  or  to  shrink  from 
the  bearing  of  it  Death  in  and  of  itself  is  merciful.  It  was  not  meant 
that  men  should  be  crowded  out  of  life  as  thi*ongh  a  door.  When  men 
ai*e  prepared  to  die,  nature  b  as  gracious  to  them  in  dying,  as  to  an 
apple,  when  it  is  ripe  and  ready  to  fall  from  the  bow.  The  stem  itself 
prepares,  as  a  pait  of  its  ripeness,  to  let  go ;  so  that  when  the  least 
breath  of  wind,  after  the  moistening  by  the  dew  in  the  night,  shakes 
the  apple,  it  falls  easily  to  the  ground. 

We  do  not  cling  to  the  bough  of  life  very  tenaciously.  We  do  n<jt 
need  to  be  torn  from  it  by  rude  handling.    Dying  is-not  a  thing  spe- 
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Gia]ly  to  be  dreaded.  ISo  man  ever  has  the  toothache  in  good  earnest, 
no  man  ever  has  the  rheumatism'  or  neuiiilgia,  that  he  does  not  sofier 
eveiy  hour  more  pain  than  dying  inflicts  upon  mei^ordinaiily.  Tiiere 
are  exceptional  cases,  but  this  is  the  genei*al  rula  Death  is  a  thmg, 
therefore,  not  to  be  dreaded  as  a  physical  experience. 

In  regard  to  death  as  the  interruption  of  om*  plans  and  affections,  it 
is  a  thing,  certainly,  more  painful,  and  to  be  apprehended  with  less 
composure ;  because  death  does  overhang  men  in  the  midst  of  their 
love,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  schemes ;  and  they  have  seen  among 
their  neighbors  what  disasters  have  followed  it  One  prophesies,  and 
asks,  "What  will  become  of  mj  children?  What  will  become  of  my 
estate  t  What  will  become  of  these  mighty  interests  which  have  de- 
volved upon  me,  and  which  my  hands  have  controlled  and  guided  ?" 
So  that  there  is  a  reason  more  worthy  than  the  fear  of  pain,  why  men 
do  not  like  to  think  of  death.  , 

And  yet^  even  this,  philosophy,  without  any  consideration  of  re- 
ligion, might  very  much  ameliorate.  For,  since  the  world  began,  has 
it  ever  been  found  that  a  man  died  whose  place  could  not  be  supplied  ? 
Has  the  world  mourned  because  a  family  mourned  ?  Have  children 
that  have  lost  the  guiding  parent  not  been  able  to  find  their  way  into 
life,  and  through  life  ?  Natm*e  is  made  so  large  and  so  bountiful,  and 
the  economy  of  God]s  providence  is  such,  that,  after  all,  those  who 
think  that  they  are  so  important  to  their  estate,  to  their  bu^ess,  to 
their  families,  over-estimate.  To  be  sui*e,  if  they  should  die,  the  house- 
hold would  not  be  carried  on  as  they  are  canyiug  it  on ;  but  it  would 
not  be  destroyed.  A  man  says,  "  Oh  I  let  me  compass  sea  and  land, 
and  bring  home  what  my  golden  net  would  fain  enclose ;  let  me  live 
till  I  can  make  my  children  as  princes,  warding  off  all  care  from  them, 
and  supplying  them  with  the  means  of  all  culture  and  pleasure ;  let  me 
live  till  things  are  consolidated,  and  then  I  can  leave  my  household 
without  anxiety  for  their  welfare."  But  the  Lord  strikes  down  this 
man,  and  he  ^es  in  the  midst  of  his  plans,  and  unfaithful  agents  scat- 
ter, taking  what  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  and  executors  take  the 
rest,  and  his  children  are  left,  just  as  he  was,  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
providence  of  God.  And  they  gi'ow  up  energetic,  industrious,  careful 
and  frugal,  as  they  would  not  have  done  if  they  had  been  left  to  be 
pampered  and  slain  by  the  dissolving  power  of  an  ovei-plus  of  riches. 

Besides,  we  are  not  as  necessary  as  we  think.  The  sun  will  come 
up  to-morrow  if  you  do  die.  The  stars  will  shine  if  you  are  not  here 
to  see  them.  Summer  will  come  if  your  plough  lies  still.  The  world  is 
not  made  to  turn  on  you  as  a  pivot.  You  occupy  a  very  small  place. 
Tour  littie  will,  and  your  little  purposes,  scarcely  crease  the  gi-eat  orb 
of  affairs.     And  no  man  is  so  necessary  that  of  the  stones  God  cannot 
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raise  np  one  to  take  his  place.     The  work  that  you  have  in  trndivided 
hands,  God  scatters  and  divides  up  among  a  hundred. 

So  men  over-estimate  their  importance,  and  think  that  death  is  a 
terrible  thing  because  they  ai'e  conceited  in  regard  to  their  relations 
here  in  this  world.  ♦ 

But  the  true  significance  of  death  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  brings  men 
into  final  moral  relations  with  God ;  that  it  brings  moral  character  and 
conduct  to  a  final  test ;  that  it  brings  men  into  judgment  for  all  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body — ^for  eveiy  word ;  for  every  thought ;  for  every 
habit ;  for  every  element  of  character.  At  death  men  enter  into  the 
presence  of  God.  There  is  a  settling  of  their  estate ;  and  their  estate 
follows  then*  nature  and  character.  They  that  have  done  good  'rise  to 
honor  and  glory  and  immortality;  and  those  that  have  done  evil 
sink  to  shame  and  woe.  That  is  a  reason  why  men  dread  death ; 
and  it  is  a  good  reason  for  dreading  it  But  it  is  not  a  good  reason  for 
not  thinking  about  it  It  is  not  only  a  good  reason  why  men  should 
not  love  to  cherish  in  their  bosom  the  thought  of  death,  which  is  so 
full  of  fear,  but  it  is  a  good  reason  why  they  should  take  away  fear 
from  the  thought  of  death.  For,  death  may  come  to  us  either  dark, 
revengeful,  prophesying  mischief,  or  it  may  come  as  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  full  of  hope  and  promise  and  cheer. 

Every  consideration  should  induce  men  to  give  this  point  of  their 
being  the  most  profound  thought ;  but  it  has,  in  fact,  the  least  of  our 
thought  Men  do  not  willingly  entertain  thoughts  of  it,  because  it  is 
painful,  and  they  are  not  prepared  to  let  that  pain  work  in  them  a  salu- 
tary result 

Now  let  us  consider,  as  calm  and  prudent  men,  the  full  efiect  and 
the  true  character  of  deferring  the  preparation  for  death  until  the  dying 
hour. 

1.  To  thus  defer  this  preparation  is  to  deprive  life  itself  of  one  of 
its  chief  steadying  elements.  There  is  nothing  that  we  need  more 
than  ballasting.  There  is  nothing  that  we  need  more  than  some  form 
of  earnestness  which  shall  give  cohesion  and  depth  and  power  to  the 
whole  course  of  our  lives.  We  tend  to  run  after  follies.  We  tend  to 
be  diverted  from  the  highest  good.  We  are  tempted  and  dazzled  by 
tripperies.  And  .death  is  a  solemn  undertone  which  never  dies  out  of 
the  air. 

They  who  live  near  the  shore  of  the  sea  know  that  even  in  a  calm 
the  surge  moans  upon  the  beach.  No  wind  comes,  that  the  plash  does 
not  gi'ow  louder.  And  stoims  thunder  on  the  shore.  And  those  who 
live  near  the  sea  leani  .to  miss,  if  they  go  away  from  it,  the  solemn 
undertone  of  the  great' singing,  sighing  ocean. 

So  death,  to  the  contemplative  mind,  is,  as  it  were,  the  great  other 
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world  beating  on  this.  And  the  thonght  of  it  keeps  in  one's  soul  a 
sense  of  one's  life — of  its  greatness,  its  reality,  the  consequences  of  it; 
and  so  it  steadies  men,  and  keeps  them  to  their  woik,  to  their  thought, 
to  their  conscience,  and  to  their  reason. 

A  wise  foresight  of  death  changes  the  emphasis  of  experience  in 
this  life.  He  who  forethinks  and  prepares,  will  find  that  he  has  made 
wise  provision  not  simply  against  the  contingency  of  the  future,  but 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  present  For  the  preparations  for  death,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  more  by  and  by,  will  relieve  us  from  the  threat  of 
ten  thousand  cares  and  ills,  and  ten  thousand  dissipations.  Just  so 
soon  as  a  man  measures  his  history,  or  his  experience,  by  infinite  meas- 
ures, how  he  puts  to  shame  the  common  rules  of  society  I 

There  is  one  solitary  little  proverb  that  gets  a  living  among  men, 
which  is  very  good.  When  one  frets  over  a  small  thing  men  are  ac- 
customed to  say,  "  Well,  it  will  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence !" 
That  is  a  sort  of  blind  or  homely  way  of  coming  at  this  same  thfng. 

If  men  w^ere  accustomed  to  measure  things  by  their  value  to  them 
in  their  whole  scope  of  being — and  that  it  is  to  think  of  death  in  these 
ways — a  thousand  things  which  torment  them  would  be  found  to  be 
mere  midges.  Men  think  that  they  are  stung  to  death  when  mosquitoes 
sting  them,  in  moral  things.  Men  yex  and  haiTass  and  annoy  them- 
selves by  mere  dust  The  vast  things — ^those  things  that  involve  in 
them  everlasting  consequences — ^tbey  do  not  feel.  The  emphasis  is 
wrong.  Men  acuminate  the  things  which  are  small  and  inconseqnen- 
tial ;  and  they  leave  blunted  and  undiscovered  things  which  are  vast 
and  terrible  in  their  outworkings.  So  that  if  a  man  be  living  with  a 
wise  forethought  of  life,  and  the  tennination  of  life,  he  will  not  be  so 
apt  to  be  inflamed  by  ambition,  as  if  he  thought  this  life  was  every 
thing.  And  wealth  will  not  be  so  tempting  to  him.  It  will  not  be 
any  less  a  power :  it  will  be  more  a  power,  but  a  diflerent  one,  working 
for  a  different  part  of  his  nund.  Pleasure  will  not  fly  away  because  a 
man  must  needs  die,  but  it  will  answer  a  different  end  to  one  who  feels 
that  he  will  ere  long  die.  He  who  feels  that  death  opens  the  gate  to 
another  and  higher  state  of  existence,  will  look  upon  all  parts  of  life, 
not  with  indifference,  but  with  a  different  emphasis,  and  with  a  differ- 
ent meaning. 

A  wise  foresight  of  death  also  ^ves  unity,  consistence,  and  steady 
purpose  to  the  whole  of  our  life,  now  scattered  into  details,  or  gathered 
together  like  a  sand-heap  in  which  the  particles  are  in  juxtaposition,  but 
not  in  union.  He  who  thinks  from  day  to  day  that  death  is  but  a  hand- 
breadth  ;  that  death  comes  to  termmate  this  life,  and  then  be^ns  the 
other,  the  etemaU  and  the  real  life,  cannot  but  &id,  not  only  that  it  will 
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minister  to  wisdom  and  prudence,  but  that  it  will  Boflen  many  hard 
places,  and  relieve  many  shai-p  sufferings. 

If  one  thinks  wisely  of  death,  not  only  will  it  not  be  a  fear  and  a 
terror,  but  it  will  be  a  guardian  angel.  There  is  no  thought  sweeter  to 
.those  that  believe  in  Christ,  than  the  thought  that  He  will  bring  them 
firom  the  dead,  even  as  He  was  raised  from  the  dead.  There  is  no 
thought  in  which,  with  more  joy,  men  bathe  their  fevered  brow,  than 
the  thought,  ''  Ere  long  I  shall  die ;  I  shall  go  forth  from  this  straggle 
— ^from  this  strife  of  tongues ;  from  this  bitterness ;  from  this  injustice ; 
from  this  paitial  life ;  from  this  unmanlinesa  It  will  be  but  a  little 
while  before  I  shall  go  forth  and  be  at  rest." 

2.  Living  without  conscious  prepaiTition  for  death  is  a  risk  which 
neither  prudence  nor  self-respect  should  allow.  Judging  by  any  way 
that  men  treat  themselves,  it  is  not  pradent  to  put  to  peril  and  risk  all 
the  tremendous  issues  of  dying.  No  man  would  put  his  affections  to 
such- a  risk.  No  man  does.  A  man  guards  himself  with  a  wise  prov- 
idence of  the  future.  No  man  puts  his  affections  as  they  are  involved 
in  the  family  to  such  peril.  He  is  pei*petually,  forethinking ;  working 
to  provide  against  evils ;  making  preparation  to-day  and  this  year  for  to- 
morrow and  next  year.  And  it  is  wise — so  wise  t^at  it  ought  to  apply 
to  the  whole  of  our  existence,  as  well  as  to  a  part  No  man  should  allow 
his  interest,  his  ambition,  his  property,  to  go  without  wise  foresight 
and  preparation.  And  no  man,  certainly,  should  treat  that  which  is 
unspeakably  more  precious — ^his  own  immortality — ^without  any  consid- 
eration of  the  future.  He  that  will  not  suffer  his  house  to  go  uninsur- 
ed— should  he  suffer  his  Father's  house  in  heaven  to  be  in  peril  to  him  ? 
He  that  would  not  suffer  his  taste,  or  his  commonest  affections,  to  go 
without  being  clothed*  and  guarded  with  foresight  and  caution  and 
fidelity — should  he  permit  his  whole  nature  to  be  launched  upon  the 
future  withQut  a  thought  or  a  preparation  ?  Is  that  wise  !  Is  it  pru- 
dent! 

Still  more,  thei'e  is  a  principle  of  self-respect  involved  in  this  matter. 
The  more  worthy  one  thinks  himself  to  be,  the  less  can  he  afford  to 
leave  death  to  hazards.  If  it  be  that  death  divides ;  if  one 'living  right 
goes  into  joy  and  glory,  and  one  living  wrong  goes  into  shame  and 
punishment;  if  death  is  the  point" of  division  between  a  man's  nobler 
life  and  his  disgraceful  life,  no  man  that  has  self-respect  can  afford  to 
leave  the  chances  of  his  future  bemg  to  the  hour  of  death.  You  cannot 
afford  to  throw  yourself  away ;  and  the  more  you  are  naturally  proud 
and  self-respecting,  the  more  profound  is  your  moral  consciousness 
worthy  of  your  being,  the  less  can  you  afford  to  put  it  in  peril  on  the 
threshold  of  the  other  world.  No  man  so  much  as  he  who  thinks  high- 
ly of  himself,  of  his  power,  of  his  capacity,  of  his  recipiency,  can  af- 
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ford  to  leave  anything  to  chance  in  respect  to  that  great,  that  rich,  that 
infinite,  that  eternal  world  No  man  can  afford  to  go  into  the  future 
life  an  enemy  of  God.  No  man  who  helieves  in  himself  here,  can  af- 
ford to  be  bankrupt  there.  No  roan  can  afford  to  be  a  beggar,  no  man 
ean  afford  to  be  a  vagabond,  forever.  No  man  can  afford  to  be  a  cul- 
prit in  the  world  to  come.  And  no  man  has  any  right  to  leave-  his 
condition  there  to  chance. 

8.  There  is  a  view  which  will  have  weight  with  men  who  are  jost, 
and  who  are  honestly  seeking  to  guide  themselves  by  principles  of 
honor.  It  is  the  ignoring,  the  dishonoring  of  God's  love,  his  will  and 
his  commands,  all  one's  life,  and  then,  at  death,  for  fear,  or  for  the  sake 
of  interest,  rushing  into  a  settlement  It  is  better  to  enter  "  so  as  by 
fire"  than  to  perish  ;  but  where  one  has  his  life  and  his  reason  before 
him,  it  is  a  shame  for  him  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ^^  so  as  by 
fire" — to  escape,  as  it  were,  into  the  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  have  no  doubt  as  to  this  matter  of  honor  between  man  and 
man.  If  you  were  at  odds  with  a  neighbor,  and  you  were  prosperous, 
and  he  was  prosperous,  and  disaster  overcame  you,  you  would  be 
ashamed,  in  the  hour  of  your  disaster  and  your  weakness,  to  go  to  that 
neighbor  and  make  up  with  him,  because  a  great  trouble  had  come  up- 
on you.  You  would  be  ashamed  to  do  at  such  a  time  what  you  would 
not  do  in  your  prosperity  and  strength,  for  the  sake  of  the  benefit  you 
might  derive  from  it 

Or,  put  it  in  another  form.  A  child  is  reprobate,  and  breaks  away 
from  home,  and  squanders  all  he  can  get,  and  becomes  a  wreck  and  a 
wretch,  and  apparently  is  to  be  disowned.  He  hears,  at  last,  after 
years  and  years  of  dissipation,  that  his  father  is  weakening  and  draw- 
ing near  to  death ;  and  he  scents  the  opportunity,  and  rushes  home, 
and  professes  repentance  and  refoiination,  in  order  that  his  father  may 
reconstruct  his  will,  and  leave  him  a  part  of  his  estate.  What  would 
you  think  of  a  child  that  should  do  that  t  What  would  you  think  of 
a  child  that  should  deliberately  calculate  upon  it,  and  say  in  himself, 
"The  old  man  has  oftentimes,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  warned  me  against 
my  gambling  companions;  but  there  is  time  enough  yet  He  is  rich, 
and  I  want  a  part  of  his  money,  and  I  know  his  heart,  and  I  mean  to 
come  in  for  a  share  by-and-by.  I  am  going  to  have  my  pleasure ;  I 
am  going  to  eat,  drink  and  be  meiry ;  I  am  going,  to  have  my  royal 
debauch  with  my  companions ;  and  when  I  see  that  the  old  man  is 
about  pegging  out  I  will  go  home  and  reform  ;  because  I  do  not  mean 
to  lose  that  property ;  I  am  going  to  enjoy  myself  as  I  please,  and 
have  that  too  V  What  would  you  think  of  a  child  that  should  say 
that,  and  then  keep  his  eye  on  his  father,  and  calculate  his  chances,  and 
run  scuttling  home  just  in  time  to  get  his  name  put  in  the  will  right, 
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in  order  that  he  might  have  the  property  t  What  name  iB  there  id  any 
language  that  is  adequate  to  express  your  feelings  toward  such  baseness 
as  that? 

And  yet^  are  there  not  in  my  hearing  men  that  are  living  precisely 
so  with  respeot  to  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven!    Are  there  not  men 
here  who  are  saying  to  themselves,  ^  I  am  going  to  have  the  way  of  my 
pride,  and  my  ambition,  and  my  lost ;  I  am  going  to  live  as  I  please ;  I 
am  going  to  seek  my  own  delights ;  but  I  cannot  go  out  of  life  as  I  am ; 
BO  by-and-by  I  am  going  to  repent  "t  '  Oh  I  you  mean  pensioner !  Oh  I 
you  detestable  creature  I    Do  you  mean  to  suck  all  that  is  palatable  to 
you  out  of  God  s  summer,  and  make  no  acknowledgment  to  him  for 
his  bounty  as  long  as  you  can  help  itt    Do  you  deliberately  calculate, 
^  I  will  serve,  iniquity,  I  will  dishonor  love,  I  will  forswear  allegiance, 
I  will  use  myself  for  myself,  during  the  best  part  of  my  life— for  God 
is  good,  and  will  not  cut  me  down ;  and  by-and-by  I  will,  when  I  have 
some  monition  of  approaching  death,  repent,  and  make  a  lucky  turn ; 
and  slip  into  the  kingdouL     I  will  have  all  the  good  of  this  world,  and 
all  the  good  of  the  other  world  too  T    Is  that  your  calculation  f    Did 
you  ever  think  whether  you  were  living  on  principles  (rf  honor  or  not  ? 
Are  you  not  living  on  principles  that  between  man  and  man  are  so  de- 
testable that  you  would  not  look  one  in  the  face  who  should  practice 
them  toward  his  fellows!    And  how  must  angels  look  upon  men  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  do  toward  God  that  which  they  would  be  ashamed 
to  do,  and  would  scorn  to  do,  toward  each  other!    And  yet^  there  is  i 
many  and  many  a  man  who  has  calculated  his  whole  life  on  that  chance. 
Young  man,  yon  have  said,  ^^  For  one,  I  am  not  going  to  be  wor* 
ried  and  fretted  by  this  thing  any  longer.     I  am  going  to  throw  it  be- 
hind my  bacL    I  have  entered  upon  a  business  career;  and  I  am  going 
to  run  through  that  career.    !l^ligion  would  check  me  in  my  coui'se ; 
it  would  stand  in  the  way  of  my  doing  what  I  mean  to ;  and  I  will 
not  trouble  myself  about  it  now.     But  by-and-by,  when  I  have  accom- 
plished my  objects  in  life,  I  am  going  to  give  attention  to  preparation 
for  death."    There  is  your  horoscope.    There  are  the  piinciples  on 
which  you  are  living.    And  yet,  if  I  charge  you  with  total  depravity, 
how  your  brow  wrinkles  I    Tou  have  taken  the  noblest  and  best  of  all 
relations,  and  put  them  on  principles  so  odious  and  hateful  that  a  man 
cannot  be  tolerated  who  acts  upon  them  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow 
men ;  and  yet  you  expect  to  go  out  of  this  life  and  be  happy  in  the 
other  life !     Be  your  own  judge  in  this  thing. 

4.  There  are  prudential  oonsiderations  of  a  very  solemn  nature 
which  one  should  employ.  Those  who  think  that  they  shall  prepai'e 
for  death  in  the  last  hour  of  life,  tmght  to  consider  some  of  their  chan- 
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An  a  matter  of  fiict^  more  than  one  half  that  die  in  this  world  die 
without  consciooBness.  Not  alone  of  those  that  die  by  accident,  bj 
sadden  stroke,  but  of  those  that  die  by  disease,  more  than  one  half  die 
under  a  doud,  so  that  they  have  no  use  of  their  reason.  And  among 
these  are  many  who,  all  their  life-long,  said,  "'  I  am  not  prepared  for 
death ;  I  know  that  very  well ;  but  I  hope  to  have  timely  notice,  and  I 
mean  to  prepare  before  I  die.**  Hundreds,  thousands,  multitudes,  have 
reserved  to  the  last  hours  of  life  a  preparation  for  death ;  and  when 
those  last  hours  came  reason  had  gone,  and  they  went  out  of  life  as 
men  asleep,  when  the  ship  sinks,  go  out  of  life,  drowned  without  a 
cry. 

A  large  portion  of  the  residue  are  by  disease  so  fiir  disabled,  be- 
numbed, relaxed,  weakened,  that  it  is  quite  in  vain  to  attempt  much 
instruction  with  them.     One  of  the  piteous  things  which  a  minister 
sees  who  is  called  to  exhort  the  dying,  is  the  calmness  which  they  ex- 
hibit   I  have  been  called  to  the  bedsides  of  men  whom  I  know  to  have 
been  dissipated,  and  in  no  ordinary  degree  wicked,  whose  reason,  though 
it  remained,  was,  as  it  were,  under  a  charm.     I  would  talk  with  them, 
and  they  would  admit  everjrthing.     They  saw  everything.     They  felt 
nothing.     Sensibility  seemed  to  have  died  in  its  fountsdns,  and  they 
were  like  meft  who  were  in  a  dream.      They  saw  the  future ;  they  be- 
lieved in  the  future;  they  believed  in  God,  in  judgment,  and  in  pun-* 
ishment;  and  they  believed  that  they  themselves  were  drifdng  right 
'  on  to  the  shore,  a  wreck ;  and  yet,  it  affected  neither  fear,  nor  hope, 
nor  remorse.      There  was  a  perfect  insensibility  in  them.     And  so 
they  died.    And  of  those  that  die  with  their  reason,  of  those  that  die 
rational,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  one  half  die  with  such  a  lowered 
tone  of  sensibility,  with  the  nervous  system  so  impaired,  that  they  are 
utterly  incapable  of  making  any  prepyation  for  death.     At  the  veiy 
best  there  be  few  who  are  capable  of  it 

And  of  the  residue,  how  few  are  there  who  in  that  hour  can,  with' 
any  deliberation,  with  any  discrimination,  with  any  ready  command  of 
faith,  with  any  clear  apprehension  of  life,  throw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  any  such  way  as  to  leave  a  reasonable 
and  well-grounded  hope  to  those  who  are  left  behind,  that  they  haye 
made  a  good  exchange  of  worlds  I 

To  be  sure,  there  are  some  chances-^chances  enough  to  make  it 
wise  for  every  man  to  be  exhorted.  There  is  hope  even  in  the  eleventh 
hour.  There  is  hope  for  some.  And  yet  the  hope  is  so  slender  that  it 
seems  to  me  he  who  is  in  life  and  health  is  infatuated  who  I'eserves  his 
immortality  to  the  miserable  chances  of  a  death-bed  repentance.  There 
is  no  standard  which  we  employ  in  respect  to  our  common  affairs,  there 
is  no  way  of  measuring  prudence  and  honor,  which  does  not  sit  in 
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condemnation  upon  those  who  reserve  for  the  last  hour  all  their  prepa* 
ration  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Whichever  way  you  look  at  it,  and  the  more  you  look  at  it;  whether 
you  accept  the  importance,  the  worth,  of  a  man's  own  soul,  or  the 
claims  of  God,  his  rightful  commands ;  whether  you  consider  the  effect 
of  a  timely  prepaiTition  upon  this  life  or  on  the  issues  of  the  other ; 
whether  you  take  into  account  the  glory  of  the  heavenly  estate,  or  the 
misery  of  those  who  are  lost — whichever  way  you  look  at  it,  no  man 
can  justify  himself  in  the  court  eilher  of  his  conscience  or  his  reason, 
for  letting  alone  a  preparation  for  death  until  the  last  moment  And 
yet,  that  is  just  what  every  man  is  doing  who,  though  he  is  living  from 
day  to  day  under  self-condemnation,  is  doing  nothing. 

This  subject  ought  to  come  very  near  to  the  }  oung,  because  it  will 
take  away  one  of  those  fears  and  one  of  those  distresses  which  are  so 
incident  to  the  young.  How  vividly  I  remember  my  boyhood.  Oh, 
that  old  church  bell  I  W}iat  woe  it  has  smitten  into  my  sensitive  soul! 
Hearing  that  old  bell  toll  for  some  one^s  death  was  enough  to  give  me 
horrors  for  the  day  and  for  the  week.  How  the  thought  of  the  other 
life,  and  of  my  want  of  preparation  for  it,  brooded  over  me  like  a  hide- 
ous dream  in  the  night  I  And,  at  last^  when  I  found  who  lived  in  the 
other  life ;  when  I  found  that  it  was  my  Saviour  and  my  Friend ;  when 
I  found  that  he  had  taught  me  how  to  love  him,  and  that  in  his  arms 
was  salvation,  and  that  death  was  slain  and  destroyed,  and  that  I  was 
saved  in  him,  how  it  was  as  if  one,  being  in  a  fai*  frozen  zone,  had  gone 
to  the  temperate  zones,  or  the  tropics  1  And  for  scores  of  years,  dying 
has  had  no  fear  for  me.  It  has  long  since  censed  to  have  any  banners 
of  threat  and  warning  in  tl^  sky  for  me.  It  is  better  to  die  than  to 
live,  for  him  who  is  prepai'ed  to  die.  If  I  wished  to  send  a  child  of 
mine  into  the  world  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  wished  him  the 
highest  joy  and^  the  greatest  peace,  I  would  say  to  him.  Clear  the  ter- 
ror out  of  your  futm'e.  See  that  you  have  a  right  to  die  with  a  crown 
on  your  head  as  a  son  of  God,  and  not  as  a  miscreant  and  a  culprit 
Prepare  to  meet  thy  God  in  youth.  Trust  him.  Love  him.  It  will 
take  away  fear  from  all  your  life,  and  make  that  life  better  woith  hav-  • 
ing — ^more  cheerful,  more  joyfuL 

Do  not  think  that  in  order  to  prepare  now  for  death,  a  man  must 
sit)  as  it  were,  among  tombstones.  Do  not  think  that  I  call  you  to  a 
gloomy  life.  Do  not  think  that  I  call  you  to  meditation  on  funerals, 
and  coffins,  and  graves,  and  skulls,  and  cross-bones,  and  hideous  insig- 
nia of  death.  Do  not  think  that  I  call  you  to  sadness  and  sepulchral 
ghasUiness.  I  do  not  call  you  to  these  things.  I  do  not  seek  to  fill 
your  minds  with  terror;  but  to  present  death  to  you  in  such  a  light 
that  it  shall  have  no  terror  to  you.     Live  by  faith  of  Grod,  give  your 
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heart  to  Chiist,  take  him  to  be  your  personal  Saviour,  yield,  as  a  child, 
everything  to  him  as  a  Father,  and  you  will  have  no  occasion  to  fear 
death.  Death  has  no  teiTor ;  no  blackness ;  no  memorials  of  evil ;  do 
threat.  It  is  as  sweet  as  flowers  are.  It  is  as  blessed  as  bird-singing 
in  spiing  is.  I  never  hear  of  the  death  of  any  one  who  is  ready  to  die, 
that  my  heait  does  not  sing  like  a  harp.  I  am  soriy  for  those  that  are 
lefl  behind,  but  not  for  those  that  have  gone  before. 

It  is  always  a  sad  day  in  autumn,  to  me,  when  I  see  the  change  that 
ccmes  over  natm'e.  Along  in  August,  the  bu'ds  are  all  stUl,  and  you 
would  think  that  there  were  not  any  left ;  but  if  you  go  out  into  the 
fields  you  find  them  feeding  in  the  trees,  and  hedges,  and  everywhere. 
By-and-by  September  comes,  and-  they  begin  to  gather  together  in 
groups;  and  anybody  that  knows  what  it  means  knows  that  they  are 
getting  ready  to  go.  And  then  come  the  later  days  of  October — ^the 
sad,  the  sweet,  the  melancholy,  the  deep  days  of  October.  And  the 
bii'ds  are  less  and  less.  And  in  November,  high  up,  you  see  the  sky 
streaked  with  water-fowl  going  southward ;  and  strange  noises  in  the 
night,  of  these  pilgrims  of  the  sky,  they  shall  hear  whos&ears  are  at- 
tuned to  natural  history.  Birds  in  flocks,  one  after  another,  wing  their 
way  to  the  south.  Summer  is  gone ;  and  I  am  lefl  behind ;  but  they 
are  happy.  And  I  think  I  can  hear  them  singing  in  all  those  states 
clear  down  to  the  Gulf.  They  have  found  where  the  sun  is  never  cold. 
With  us  are  fi*osts,  but  not  with  the  bird  that  has  migrated. 

Oh,  mother !  my  heait  breaks  with  your  heart  when  your  cradle  is 
empty;  but  shall  I  call  back  the  child?  Nay ;  sooner  pluck  a  stiir  out 
of  heaven  than  call  back  that  child  to  this  wintiy  blast.  Shall  I  call 
back  your  young  and  dear  and  blooming  friend  ?  Nay.  You  are  left 
in  some  bitterness  for  a  time;  but  make  not  a  man  out  of  angel  again. 
Let  him  rejoice. 

In  all  our  outlook,  and  in  all  our  forelook,  dying  is  triumphing. 
Not  any  bower  of  roses  is  so  festooned  in  June.  Not  where  the  jessa- 
mine and  honeysuckle  twiue^  and  lovers  sit^  is  there  so  fair  a  sight,  so 
sweet  a  prospect,  as  where  a  soul,  in  its  early  years,  is  flying  away  out 
,  of  life,  and  out  of  time,  thiough  the  gate  of  death — the  rosy  gate  of 
death ;  the  royal  gate  of  death ;  the  golden  gate  of  death ;  the  pearly 
gate  of  death. 

It  is  guilt  and  fear  that  blacken  dying.  Hope  and  love  make  it 
sweeter  than  being  born.  And  so  the  day  of  death  is  better  than  the 
day  of  biilh ;  and  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to 
the  house  of  feasting.  It  is  really  so  to  those  who  know  it^  and  put  it 
to  proof. 

And  to  the  young  I  say.  If  you  would  be  happy,  do  not  live  with 
an  unsettled  account    It  is  the  special  boast  of  some  men  that  they 
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are  out  of  debt.  They  reflect  upon  it  with  unfeigned  satisfaction.  It 
is  a  source  of  great  happiness  to  them.  And  you  shall  sometimes  hear 
one  man  say  to  another,  as  it  were  in  defiance,  "  Do  I  owe  you  any- 
thing, sir?"  "I  believe  not^"  says  the  other.  "No,  sir,  nor  any  other 
man,  thank  God !  I  own  my  house,  and  everything  I  have.  I  do  not 
owe  anybody,  and  nobody  can  hurt  me."  Then  there  are  other  men 
who  at  eveiy  corner  they  turn  expect  a  hand  to  grab  them.  They 
owe,  and  cannot  pay ;  and  every  day  they  go  dodging  about,  and  resort 
to  various  shifting  devices,  to  avoid  their  creditors.  And  what  sort  of 
a  life  is  that  ?  Just  such  a  life  as  hundreds  and  -  thousands  of  young 
men  are  living,  who  all  the  time  feel  that  there  is  a  gloom  coming  down 
on  their  joys.  Because  they  know  that  they  are  not  prepai*ed  to  die, 
they  are  perpetually  dreading  the  future. 

Now  for  pleasui*e's  sake — certainly  for  honor's  sake  and  duty's  sake, 
but  even  for  pleasure's  sake — ^it  is  wise  that  the  young  should  prepare 
for  death  while  they  are  yet  young,  and  keep  that  preparation  up  all 
the  way  through  life. 

And  if  it  be  wise  for  them,  certainly  it  is  wise  for  those  who  are 
advancing  in  life — ^those  whose  days  are  numbered.  There  are  a  great 
many  such  before  ma  There  are  men  here  whose  years  make  it  right 
that  I  should  call  them  my  fathera,  who  have  lived  scores  and  scores 
of  years,  and  who  are  to  day  witnesses  against  themselves,  that  they 
have  never  made  any  preparation  for  dying.  They  think  they  are 
honest,  and,  as  the  world  goes,  they  are.  They  are  industi-ious,  they 
are  fnigal,  thoy  are  straight  as  citizens,  they  are  kind  as  householde]*s, 
they  have  a  great  many  virtues ;  but  all  of  these  virtues  do  not  amount 
to  a  preparation  to  meet  God,  and  to  dwell  with  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect  And  they  know  it  They  have  been  for  forty  years' 
talking  about  the  subject  of  religion,  but  they  have  not  advanced  one 
single  step  toward  it ;  and  they  are  living  as  far  from  preparation  and 
from  hope  as  they  ever  were.  But  time  is  dealing  with  them,  and  it 
cannot  but  be  that  in  a  few  years  the  places  that  now  know  them  will 
know  them  no  more  forever.  I  appeal  to  everyone  who  is  going  on  in 
life,  and  who  has  been  years  and  years  thinking  of  this  subject  of  life  and 
death,  whether  it  is  not  time  for  them  to  change,  and  change  at  once. 
Is  there  any  command  that  comes  home  to  you,  in  exhortation,  with 
more  affecting  earnestness  than  that  of  our  text  t 

There  are  some  of  you  that  God  is  dealing  with.  There  are  some 
of  you  that  cannot  rest  Tour  consciences  are  sore.  Your  fears  are 
more  faithful  to  you  than  you  are  to  youreelves.  There  are  some  of 
you  who  are  living  in  known  sin.  There  are  some  of  you  who,  if 
you  could  detach  yourselves  fi'om  oeitain  courses,  would  have  nothing 
to  hinder  your  reconciliation  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ    There  are 
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many  of  you  tbat  are  rolling  sin  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  your 
tongue.  But  you  are  not  happy  in  it  Is  it  not  strange  that  men 
are  not  detached  from  their  sins  by  the  want  of  enjoyment  t  Many 
and  many  a  man  says,  ^  I  cannot  give  up  my  cup ;  and  yet  it  makes 
me  wretched."  Many  a  man  says,  "  I  cannot  give  up  my  illicit  life ; 
and  yet  it  is  a  torment  to  me  all  the  time."  There  are  those  who 
knowingly  give  themselves  up  to  dishonesties,  impurities,  and  dissipa- 
tions of  various  kinds.  Death  is  coming  on  step  by  step.  Th^y  are 
dragging  themselves  literally  to  the  point  of  disaster.  And  they  reluc- 
tate at  times.  Sometimes  they  weep,  and  sometimes  they  breathe 
prayers.  Yet  they  do  not  change.  And  one  after  another  will  drop 
out  of  life  lik^  men  that  fall  over  a  precipice  so  high  that  we  do  not 
hear  the  report.  They  will  disappear ;  and  friends  coming  back,  will 
ask,  "  Where  is  A.  t"  and  the  reply  will  be,  "  Oh  I  he  died  and  was 
bmied  twelve  months  ago."  "  Where  is  B. !"  "  He  played  out  about 
six  months  ago."  "Where  is  C.t"  "He  has  taken  up  lodgings  in 
Greenwood."  So  men,  with  these  ghastly  pleasantries,  cover  up  all 
theu*  fears,  and  that  greatest  event  of  life — agoing  out  of  it  And  there 
are  men  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who  are  trembling  now,  and 
who  know  that,  above  eveiything  else,  they  need  that  some  hand 
should  take  them  up,  with  irresistible  power,  and  put  their  life  where 
their  moi*al  sense  is  already,  and  do  for  them  what  they  are  too  irreso- 
lute to  do  for  themselves. 

But  the  time  is  short ;  and  if  you  are  to  do  it  for  yourselves  (  as  you 
must ;  for  there  is  no  hand  but  yours  to  do  it)  you  need  to  be  in  a 
huriy.  lie  ye  readi/  !  To  some  of  you,  this,  if  it  is  not  the  last  time, 
is  among  the  last  times,  that  you  will  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  years  are  unmerciful,  and  are  bearing  you  away,  be- 
yond preaching,  and  beyond  the  solicitude  of  the  Gospel,  toward  God, 
and  towai*d  the  inevitable  doom  of  sin  and  sinners. 

And  so  I  say  to  you.  Oh,  my  friends  I — ^ye  that  are  living  in  dn. 
Prepare  to  meet  your  God.  He  makes  haste.  The  days  are  going. 
Watch ;  be  sober;  be  ready ;  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not^  the 
Son  of  man  eometh. 

And  so,  as  helpless  as  a  child,  I  have  dnfted  thi'ongh  this  subject, 
and  come  to  the  end  of  it,  and  done  nothing,  to  my  own  thought  and 
seeming.  I  think  there  is  no.place  where  a  man  feels  his  helplessness 
EO  much  as.  when  he  stands  between  two  great  worlds,  and  strives  to 
deal  with  men.  There  is  no  fortress  that  is  so  inaccessible  as  the  hu- 
man heai*t  There  is  no  place  where  a  man  feels  his  skill,  his  wit,  his 
knowledge,  his  power,  so  baffled  as  when  he  stands  in  the  presence  of 
a  living  man,  and  attempts  to  lift  him  out  of  animalism,  and  out  of 
sordid  passions,  and  out  of  worldly  moods,  into  a  pure,  serene  and  heav- 
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cnly  mool  I  shall  sooner  stand  and  say  to  the  flowers,  '^Come  forth !" 
and  see  the  flowers  obey  my  call,  than  stand  m  the  midst  of  such  a  deaf 
assembly  as  this,  and  say  to  the  impure,  ''Come  into  purity!"  to  the  hard, 
**  Come  into  thesweetnestj  of  love ;"  to  the  suspicious,  "  Come  into  sim- 
plicity and  trust,"  and  to  the  worldly-minded,  "  Be  ye  heavenly-minded, 
and  set  your  aflections  on  things  above,  at  the  right  hand  of  Ood, 
where  Chiist  sitteth,"  and  have  them  do  my  bidding. 

All  power  is  as  nothing.  Tet  I  yearn ;  I  long ;  I  strive ;  I  pray. 
As  an  ambassador  in  Christ's  stead,  I  beseech  you,  be  ye  reconciled  to 
God.  To-day  I  say  to  the  young.  Death  loves  to  riddle ;  and  if  you 
think  you  are  in  no  danger  of  dying  because  yon  are  young,  I  beseech 
you,  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Greenwood,  and  read  the  ages.  That  is  a 
lesson  for  any  man  to  learn.  Take  the  averages  of  those  ages,  and  see 
whether  men  die  young  and  in  the  prime  of  life  or  not 

I  beseech  of  you  (and  there  is  nothing  that  carries  your  whole  rea- 
son and  judgment  and  conscience  more  than  this)  do  not  defer  any 
longer  a  preparation  for  dying.  It  will  be  an  evU  horn*  if  you  repent 
on  your  death-bed.  It  may  be  with  your  reason  clouded;  it  may  be 
amidst  tempestuous  fears ;  it  may  be  in  an  utter  apathy.  Prepare  now ; 
for  the'  best  prepai*ation  for  dying  is  right  living,  v^-— ^ 

To  you  that  are  young,  4x)  you  my  fathers,  and  to  you  my  own 
equals  in  age,  I  come  bearing  the  message  of  your  Master.  Heaven 
waits  for  you.  The  joy  of  heaven  may  be  yours.  And  all  the  disas- 
ters, all  the  terrors,  of  &in  and  guilt  and  shame,  wait  for  those  that  dp 
not  turn  from  their  wickedness  to  God,  and  witness  for  life.  I  stand 
between  the  flame  and  the  crown,  and  cry  out  to  you,  Prepofre  to  meet 
your  God  t  For  the  day  makes  haste.  Your  time  is  short  Your 
work  is  great  Do  not  procrastinate  any  longer.  Begin  to-day,  in 
prayer,  and  consecration,  and  simplicity,  and  earnestness,  to  live  a 
Christian  life.  And  God  will  be  glad,  and  Chiist  will  rejoice  over  you, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  will  help  and  sanctify  you. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  thank  thee,  onr  Father,  that  thoa  bast  not  clothed  thTself  with  terror;  that 
thoa  dost  not  fill  the  tovan  with  fear.  We  draw  near  to  thee  by  Him  who  is  called 
Saviawr^  Friend^  Bedeewier;  and  when  we  are  taken  by  his  hand  and  presented  to  tbee  we 
behold  thy  name.  It  la  Father.  We  are  tanght  to  call  thee  bj  this  endearing  name^ 
And  what  fear  can  oome  with  theet  What  dread  can  there  be  of  thee  t  In  tbee  is  reftigo 
and  reacae  to  those  (hat  are  ontaide  of  thee,  tossed  with  fear  and  with  dread.  We  take 
refuge  as  children  in  our  Father's  boose.  We  run  to  thee  in  ercrj  lime  of  fear,  that  we 
majbesared.  And  we  ie|oioe.  The  more  we  put  thee  to  proofand  tnistthee«the 
more  doat  thou  reveal  thyself  in  our  ezporienoe,  past  all  doubt,  a  faithftil,  oor- 
enant-keephig  God.  Every  word  of  thy  promise  ii  Yea  and  Amen.  We  are  belplesa 
Kone  of  as  esa  do  onr  duty  in  full.  We  an  siufnl,  weak,  imperfect,  stumbling^ 
erring  ereiy  day  and  erery  thoment.  And  all  are  pensioners  of  lore.  It  is  not  to  meaa- 
ure  out  onr  desert  that  thou  dust  give.  It  is  not  that  we  are  worthy.  It  is  that  thou  art 
geuerouB.  It  is  because  thou  art  that  nature  of  loye  which  delights  to  give  to  the  nn* 
worthy,  and  by  giving  make  them  worthy.  Thou  doet  fill  np  our  deficieDcy  with  thy 
goodness,  and  bring  na  very  near  to  thee, because  it  pleases  thee  to  do  these  things.  This 
is  the  royalty  of  thy  heart.  Here  dost  thou  love  to  sit  with  Justice  to  defend;  to  love:  to 
draw  all  thine  unto  thyself.  And  when  thou  dost  draw  thy  sword  and  smite  thine  ene- 
mies, it  is  that,  being  wounded,  they  may  be  made  iThole;  that,  being  slain,  they  may 
be  brought  to  life  again  with  a  more  glorious  life.  Thou  dost  seek  to  subdue  thine 
advesraries  by  thy  grace  and  by  thy  mercy;  and  the  goodness  of  God  leads  us  to  repent* 
ance.  Foibtd  that  we  should  overthrow  all  the  purposes  of  thy  goodness,  and  treasure 
upforoursalves  wrath  sgainst  the  day  of  wrath,  and  call  down  upon  our  heuda  God's 
righteous  retribution  againat  the  wicked.  Forbid  that  onr  selfishness  should  reftoe  thy 
bounty;  that  our  obstinacy  ahould  resist  thy  sweet  persuasion;  and  that  our  sordid  and 
secular  minds  should  be  unconscious  of  all  that  precious  treasure  which  thou  dost  offer 
to  our  faith.  O  thou  that  dost  bring  forth  summer  out  of  winter,  briag  forth,  we  pray 
thee,  out  of  our  cold  and  hard  hearts  the  pleasant  fhiits  of  righteousness.  And  grant 
that  the  word  of  truth  which  ahall  be  spoken  to-day,  may  be  spoken  with  serionsnesa 
and  eamestuess,  with  simplicity  and  directness;  and  grant  that  the  Spirit  of  God  m^y 
boar  it  home  to  every  solI  that  shall  need  its  special  lesson. 

Are  there  those  in  thy  presence  that  have  oome  up  hither  burdened  in  beartt  O  then 
that  didst  oommand  the  morning  to  come  forth  firom  the  night  again  !  ahinto  upon  the 
most  dark  and  troubled  souls.  May  they  find  their  way  to  thee,  and,  bearing  ti'ars,  oomo 
away  with  songs.  Are  there  those  that  are  heavily  laden  t  O,  may  they  tear  thee  say- 
ing. Come  to  me  and  find  rest  to  your  souls.  Are  there  those  that  have  disported  them- 
selves in  their  wild  and  natural  liberty  1  May  they  hear  God  calling  them  and  saying. 
Take  my  yoke  upon  yon.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  there  may  be  many  who  ahull  look 
from  their  trouble  to  that  great  Joy  and  peace  which  thou  haat  ft>r  all  troubled  souls. 
Are  there  any  that  are  thinking  of  their  way,  and  are  dissatisfied  with  the  past,  and  anx- 
ious for  the  fhture.  and  yet  dare  |p  hope  f  Beveal  to  them  this  day  the  plea-^ant  Aiee  of 
Jesns  reoonciled  to  them  in  love,  if  they  are  loving  and  reconciled.  And  may  they  hear 
their  Father  and  their  God  offering  to  them  ftiU  and  free  fergif encss.  Whntever  may 
have  been  their  sins,  how  long  soever  they  may  have  been  sinning,  thy  heart  is  ample 
enough  for  full  forgiveness  to  every  one.  The  very  chief  of  sinnen  may  come  to  thee 
and  live. 

Grant,  we  pmy  thee,  that  thosa  who  are  beginning  with  flseble  steps  to  tivad  the 
royal  way,  may  have  the  stumbling-blocks  taken  out  of  their  path.  May  they  fiod  that 
they  are  growing  stronger.  More  and  more  may  the  light  dawn  as  they  tnivel  on  toward 
the  celestial  gate.  May  none  of  them  cast  away  their  hope.  May  none  of  (hem  ooust 
themselves  unworthy  of  eternal  life,  and  go  back.  May  evefy  one  press  forward  toward 
the  Sacred  Heart. 

We  beseeoh  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  €k>d,  that  those  who  labor  in  holy  things  mi^  be 
themselves  quiokened;  that  they  may  be  fiUed  more  with  the  Spirit  of  their  Father  in 
heaven* 
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Ohl  grant  a  blessing  to  rest  npon  all  the  jpong  in  this  congregation,  and  those  gath- 
ered in  onr  Sabbath  schools,  and  in  onr  Bible  classes.  SanctifVthose  that  teach;  aud 
laay  those  that  are  tanght  be  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Jesns  Ghribt  for  the  sal- 
Tfttion  of  their  souls. 

We  beseech  thee  that  all  the  influences  that  go  forth  from  this  Church  and  its  rarlous 
operations,  maj  be  to  the  honor  and  glorjr  of  (}od.    May  we  be  saved  from  pride  and 
firom  vanitj  and  from  self-indulgence.    May  •re  be  saved  ftom  adulation,  and  from 
everything  that  shall  tarnish  simplicity  and  humility  and  purity  and  ohildlikenoss  before 
j  God  our  Father.    Grant  that  thy  people  here  may  be  bold  to  rebuke  and  to  resist  ini- 

quity. May  they  be  gentle,  and  kind,  and  easy  to  be  entreated  by  those  who  are  in 
need.  And  we  pray  that  more  and  more  bound  together  by  love  among  themselves,  and 
more  and  more  filled  and  refilled  fhim  the  fountain  thereof  in  God,  they  may  walk 
toward  the  celestial  city,  singing  as  they  go,  and  trhimpbing  ere  they  meet  their  foe, 
and  passing  as  conquerors,  crowned  and  laureled,  through  death  itself;  and  that  they 
may  appear  in  Zion  and  before  God. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  that  tho'i  wilt  bless  us  all,  and  that  thou  wilt  bless  to  us  all  the 
dispensations  of  thy  providence.  Thou  art  taking  one  and  another  out  of  onr  midst. 
Thou  art  calling  home  many  from  among  us.  We  thank  thee  for  their  life,  for  their 
victory,  for  all  onr  faith  and  gladness  for  their  Joy  above.  Howpreolons  are  they  making 
the  heavens !  How  numy  stars  now  that  once  we  saw  not  are  shining  out  1  How  nrany 
are  there  of  memories !  How  many  are  there  o£  associations  1  How  many  are  there  of 
blessedohordsof  love  that  draw  our  hearts  thither  r  How  shall  we  realise  that  great 
fhture  in  which  once  no  man  dwelt  to  us,  bnt  which  is  now  made  populous !  It  is  the 
city  of  our  God,  and  our  city.  And  forth  there  will  come  how  many,  from  the  gates  to 
greet  us — some  whom  we  have  helped;  some  whom  we  have  borne  and  taught,  asd  now 
are  teaching  us  to  fight  our  way  to  them,  and  so  onr  way  to  heaven  t  Grant,  O  Lord ! 
that  this  heavenly  land  may  be  brought  very  near  to  us  to-day.  May  we  rejoice  in  ita 
Joys  May  its  overflow  come  down  as  the  rains  fkom  the  elonds  upon  us.  May  our. 
affections  spring  up  as  the  flowers  after  the  dew.  And  may  onr  hearts  be  glad,  looking 
heavenward  to-day,  in  its  promises,  and  in  our  holy  hopes  and  expectations. 

And,grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  npon  die  Churches  that  are 
gathered  together  to-day  erery  where,  and  upon  those  that  shall  preach  thy  gospel.  May 
every  one  have  more  and  more  light.  Increase  to-day  more  and  more  earnestness  and 
fidelity.  And  make  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  to  spread  abroad.  And  make  the 
power  of  his  name  to  be  felt,  so  that  justice  shall  grow  stronger;  so  that  there  shall  be 
more  intelligence  and  less  ignorance;  so  that  men  shall  grow  humane  and  kind,  one  to 
another;  so  that  civilization  shall  be  fhll  of  Christ;  and  so  that  all  this  nation,  and  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  at  last  see  thy  salvation. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  be  praises  evermore.    Amen, 
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Onr  Father,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  word  which  has  been  spoken,  to  the 
coDsideration  of  every  one.  Help  dying  souls.  Holp  the  children  that  have  no  parents 
to  pray  for  them.  He^p  the  yount:  that  have  drifted  away  from  the  restraints  and  guar- 
dianship ot  home.  Help  those  that  are  in  the  midst  of  life,  and  fixed  fast  in  habits 
which  they  know  not  how  to  break.  Help  the  advanced  who  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
infirmities  of  age.  Ob!  grant  that  every  pain  may  be  as  the  voice  of  a  prophet  saying 
to  them,  Prepare/  Grant  that  every  sign  of  weakness  may  say  to  them,  Prepare.'  May 
they  see  messengers,  one  and  another,  all  the  way  along  the  road  which  they  travel, 
growing  thicker  evoxy  day,  and  more  loud-voiced,  raying  to  them.  Bo  ready  I  Prepare  to 
meet  thy  Godt  Lord  Jesus,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  answer  the  pmyers  that  long  lave 
been  delayed,  and  bring  in  at  last  the  reluctant.  Win  them  and  wear  thorn  in  thine 
everlasting  glory.  And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  be  praises 
evermore.    Amen, 
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Fidelity  to  Conviction, 


.     INVOCATION. 

Almighty  God,  thou  hast  fonned  us.  Thou  hast  reared  us  through  life 
to  this  day.  Thou  hast  girded  us  round  about  by  thy  laws,  and  by  all  thy 
providence  led  and  blessed  us.  Vouchsafe  still  to  us  thy  care  4pd  love.  And 
this  morning  breathe  thy  benediction,  that  we,  as  sons  going  home  to  our 
Father,  may  rejoice  with  liberty  and  sweet  delight  of  loye.  And  bring  us 
into  that  mind  of  reconciliation,  of  loye  and  of  faith,  out  of  which  all  truth 
shall  seem  clear  And  help  us  in  the  spirit  of  faith  this  day  to  draw  near 
to  thee  with  prayer,  that  we  may  commune  with  thee  with  praise,  that  our 
gladness  may  have  voice.  Grant  that  we  m'ay  commune  one  with  another ; 
that  we  may  learn  from  thy  word  our  duty ;  that  the  influences  of  devotion 
and  inspiration  may  be  made  by  thy  Holy  Spirit  this  day  efficacious.  And 
be  with  us  in  our  hours  of  retirement,  and  in  our  social  joy.  At  home  and 
everywhere  may  the  Spirit  of  our  God  redeem  us  from  sin,  and  deliver  us 
from  eviL    Which  we  ask  for  thine  own  name^s  sake.    Amen. 
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"  JMUt  heard  thftt  thej  had  oaat  him  ont ;  and  when  he  had  found  him,  he  said  nnto  him, 
Doat  thou  believe  on  the  Son  ofCrodt  He  answered  and  laid,  Who  !■  he.  Lord,  that  I  might 
beliere  on  him  t  And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thou  hast  both  seen  him,  and  it  is  he  that  taLketh 
with  thMb   And  he  said,  Lord,  I  believe.    And  he  worshipped  him."— Johm  IX.  35—^ 
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This  is  the  veiy  affecting  close  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
dramatic  passages  of  the  history  of  oar  Lord  which  have  been  recorded. 
It  was  recorded  by  John.  Almost  every  instance  of  the  Master's 
experience  which  involves  insight^  which  requires  a  sense  of  what  is 
going  on  in  men's  thoughts  and  feelings,  will  be  found  more  fully 
recorded  by  John  than  by  the  other  Evangelists. 

It  seems  that  a  blind  man«  well-known  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem, 
who  had  been  blind  from  birth,  sat  begging,  and  that  the  Master, 
having  compassion  upon  him,  healed  him  of  his  blindness.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  so  striking,  the  case  was  so  public,  and  it  happened 
so  to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  people,  and  to  lead  them  to  infer 
the  superior  authority  of  Christ,  that  it  produced  a  tremendous  excite- 
ment. It  was  one  of  those  little  things  which,  happening  to  stiike 
rights  produced  very  disproportionate  results  from  what  one  would 
have  expected. 

There  were  numbers  of  blind  men  healed  by  the  Saviour ;  many 
lepers ;  many  palsied ;  many  afflicted  with  fevers  and  dropsies.  His 
life  was  almost  a  continuous  miracle  of  mercy.  On  many  days  it  was 
impossible  to  instance  the  healings  which  he  performed.  And  yet,  no 
great  excitement  followed,  except  that  of  general  wonder.  There  was 
no  conflict  under  ordinary  circumstances.  But  it  was  different  in  this 
case.     On  this  occasion  a  very  great  conflict  arose. 

As  soon  as  the  man  was  healed  (for  Christ  made  a  salve  of  spittle 
and  clay,  and  anointed  his  eyes,  and  told  him  to  go  to  the  pool  of 
Siloam,  t^t  was  but  a  little  distance  fi'om  the  temple,  near  which, 
doubtless,  he  sat — ^though  that  fact  is  not  expressly  stated — to  wash  ; 
and  be  went  and  washed,  and  returned  seeing)— as  soon  as  he  was 
healed,  and  came  back,  a  buzz  went  through  the  whole  neighborhood. 
For  everybody  knew  this  man.     He  was  a  landmark. 

SUHDAT  Eybntno,  Ifaroh  S,  187a    Lbssom:  Pba.  Cm.  1*18.    Hmm  (Plymouth  CoUeo- 
tlon) :  ^oit.  1278, 1S9I,  133& 
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"  The  seighbon  therefore,  and  they  which  before  had  seen  blm  that  he  vaa  bllJid, 
said,  Is  not  this  he  that  sat  and  begged  f  Some  said,  This  is  he;  othefB  [yeiy  caotions 
folks]  said,  He  is  like  him;  but  he  said,  I  am  he." 

The  man  did  not  like  to  lose  his  personal  identity  just  becacffie  he 
had  got  his  sight  It  is  not  very  flattering  to  a  man's  self-love  to  go 
back  among  liis  neighbors  and  have  folks  doubting  who  he  is,  and  what 
he  is. 

"  Therefore  said  thej  unto  him,  How  were  thine  ejea  opened  f  He  answered  and 
said,  A  man  that  is  called  Jesus,  made  clay,  and  anointed  mine  eyes,  and  said  unto  me. 
Goto  the  pool  of  8iloam.  and  wash;  and  I  vent  and  -washed,  and  I  leceiTed  aight. 
Then  said  they  unto  him,  Where  is  he  f    He  said,  I  knov  not."  ^ 

You  see  peif ect  simplicity  here.  He  was  as  child-like  as  a  man  could 
be.  And  this  great  miracle  had  b^n  wrought  upon  him,  not  on  account 
of  any  worth  that  was  in  him ;  not  because  he  was  knowledgeable ; 
not  because  he  had  any  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  He  was 
not  eminent  in  station.  He  had  no  influence ;  he  had  no  property ;  he 
had  nothing  except  misery.  And  that  was  the  whole  and  sole  reason 
Avhy  this  gi'eat  miracle  of  God  was  performed  upon  him — ^his  misery. 
That  is  reason  enough  in  the  sight  of  God.  That  a  man  is  sinful,  is  a 
reason  why  he  should  have  forgiveness.  That  a  man  is  an  enemy  of 
God,  is  a  reason  why  he  should  be  accepted  by  love  and  educated  to 
vutue.  That  a  man  is  wandering  far  away,  is  a  reason  why  he  should 
be  sought  after  and  brought  back.    God  measures  his  merdes  by  oar 

need,  and  by  his  own  generosity. 

"  Thoy  broQght  to  the  Pharisees  him  that  aforetime  was  Mind." 
They  went  to  the  Phai'isees  just  as  now  men  go  to  the  minister  with 
questions  which  they  cannot  answer  themselvea  And  there  was  no 
impropriety  in  it,  in  such  an  instance  as  that  **  Every  man  to  his 
trade,"  it  is  said.  If  my  watch  is  out  of  order,  I  never  attempt  to 
put  it  in  order  myself,  but  take  it  to  the  watdi-maker.  If  my  clothes 
need  repairing  I  take  them  to  the  dothes-repau-er.  If  I  have  a  law 
question  to  be  solved,  I  go  to  the  lawyer.  If  I  am  sick,  I  go  to  the 
physician.  And  so  it  is  in  every  sphere  of  life.  If,  therefore,  one  has 
casuistical  questions,  ethical  doubts,  it  is  proper  for  him  to  go  to  those 
who  make  these  things  their  study.  And  the  Jewish  people  went  to 
the  Pharisees. 

Who  were  the  Phaiisees  T  They  were  the  men  who  represented 
the  patriotic  purity  of  theii*  times.  They  were  the  men  who  felt  the 
burden  of  standing  up  for  Palestine,  as  against  foreign  inva^ra.  Not 
only  that^  they  were  the  men  who  stood  up  for  the  old  worship— not 
for  the  old  theology ;  but  for  the  old  worship.  They,  therefore,  ad- 
dressed themselves  in  many  ways  to  the  pride  and  the  selflove  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  Externally,  there  was  very  much  about  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees  which  was  winning  and  commendable.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  on  a  very  low  plane  they  acted  according  to  their  sense  of 
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duty.  They  lored  their  own  people,  and  they  loved  their  own  heredi- 
taiy  institutions  and  worship ;  and  they  were  willing,  not  only  to  be 
witnesses  for  them,  but  to  suffer  something  for  the  maintenance  of 
them.  But,  judged  npon  a  higher  plane,  and  by  a  spu-itual  law  of 
truth,  they  were  very  proud,  they  were  very  selfish,  and  they  never 
leaiTied  how  to  maintain  the  truth  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  make  it 
invariably  humane,  merciful,  sympathetic.  Of  this  they  were  igno- 
ranti  and  they  were  constantly  stumbling  into  morality ;  and  were 
constantly  using  their  orthodoxy  as  a  screw  by  which  to  crash  somebody, 
or  something.  This  set  the  Master  very  vehemently  against  them, 
vThey  were  men  to  whom  the  theory  of  tnith  was  more  precious  than  the 
people  to  whom  the  truth  was  sent  They  were  men  to  whom  Juda- 
ism was  more  precious  than  the  Jews.  They  were  men  who  loved 
their  party,  and  who,  for  the  sake  of  their  party,  would  give  up  every- 
thing that  the  party  was  good  for — namely,  the  benefits  which  it  could 
give  to  poor,  sufiering  humanity. 

Such  were  the  Pharisees ;  and  to  them,  as  the  teachers  and  author- 
itative expounders  of  whatever  was  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  economy, 
the  people  brought  this  man,  that  they  might  solve  the  difficulty.  For 
they  brought  him,  evidently,  not  becanse  it  was  a  kind  thing  that  had 
been  done,  but  because  they  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it 

There  must  have  been  something  more  than  is  stated  in  this  naiTa- 
tive.  We  judge  it  by  the  shadow  which  it  ca^ts.  It  evidently  existed 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  We  see  it  in  the  fact  of  their  bringing 
him  to  the  Pharisees,  not  only,  but  in  the  peculiar  state  of  mind  in 
which  the  Pharisees  met  the  question.  It  is  very  plain  that  the  work- 
ing of  this  mii*acle  had  produced  a  very  powerful  impression  in  favor 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ  himself,  as  an  antagonistic  force  to  the  Phari- 
sees ;  for  they  were  thrown  instantly  upon  self-defence. 

Therefoi-e,  the  crowd,  that  had  this  kind  of  vague  influence  exerted 
upon  them,  went  to  the  Pharisees  to  see  what  they  thought  about  this 
man — as  much  as  to  say,  "  Here  is  a  man  who  has  healed  one  that  was 
bom  blind ;  and  is  not  this  the  Son  of  God  ?  Is  not  this  the  promised 
Messiah  V  Evidently  that  was  the  lurking  feeling,  the  motive,  which 
led  theni  to  go  to  the  Pharisees.  They  wanted  to  see  what  the  Phari- 
sees had  to  say  about  it 

"  It  WHS  the  Sabbath-day  when  Jeana  made  the  daj,  and  opened  his  ejca  Then 
again  the  Phaiiaeea  alio  [as  the  citisena  had  done]  asked  him  [the  man]  hov  he  had  re- 
oeived  his  sight.  He  said  nnto  them.  He  pat  cUy  npon  mine  eyes,  and  I  washed,  and 
doaee*'* 

It  was  not  necessary,  in  the  state  of  feeling,  in  the  temper,  which 
existed  among  the  Parisees,  to  come  any  nearer  than  that  Already 
Jesus  had  made  his  presence  fill  the  whole  land.  He  was  in  every- 
body's thoughta.    Therefore,  when  the  man  said  '^  he,"  it  must  have 
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been  Jcsns  that  was  meanti  as  there  was  but  One  who  coold  be  desig- 
nated by  that  term. 

"Therefore  said  some  of  the  Pharisees,  this  man  it  not  of  Qod.'' 
Why  I  that  is  a  queer  inference.  He]*e  was  a  man  that  found  a 
poor  wretch  who  lived  by  begging ;  who,  being  deprived  of  the  means 
of  going  about  and  helping  himself,  was  an  objdct  of  universal  com- 
passion and  charity.  Here  was  a  man  that  was  a  stranger  to  this  poor 
creature  ;  that  had  perhaps  never  seen  him  before  ;  that  held  no  rela- 
tion of  kinship  to  him  ;  and  that,  for  no  earthly  reason  but  that  of 
general  compassion,  had  healed  him.  And  the  man  was  rejoicing  in 
their  midst  with  full  eyesight  One  would  think  that  everybody  would 
have  said,  "  Whoever  you  are,  you  have  done  a  divine  thing."  But 
when  this  man  was  brought,  and  he  testified  that  Jesus  had  restored 
his  sight,  some  of  the  Pharisees  said,  "This  man  is  not  of  God."  Why? 
Was  not  that  a  divine  beneficence  ?  Was  not  that  a  thing  worthy  of 
God  ?    To  raise  a  suffering  creature  out  of  his  darkness  and  into  light 

and  joy — is  not  that  divine  ?     Oh  I  hear  them : 

'*  This  man  is  not  of  Ood,  becanse  ho  kcepeth  not  the  Sabbath  day.'' 
What  is  the  sabbath^y  ?  It  is  a  conventional  an*augemenl  It 
is  a  mere  artificial  custom.  It  is  a  veiy  good  thing ;  but  it  is  a  part 
of  the  world  s  harness.  It  is  a  mei*e  servant  of  man.  As  Christ  said,  on 
another  occasion,  "  The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  sabbath."  And  here,  in  the  place  of  thb  miracle,  of  this  wondrous 
humanity  and  mercy,  there  were  Pharisees  found  who  stroked  their 
beard,  and  looked  upon  the  man  with  stem  eye,  and  said,  "  He  is  not 
of  God ;  for  he  does  not  keep  the  Sabbath  I" 

There  are  men  who  are  utterly  dead  to  all  moral  sensibility,  biit 
quick,  jealous,  in  regard  to  any  church  arrangement — anything  that  a 
priest  has  chai'ge  of;  anything  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  have 
authority  over.  Not  to  keep  an  hour,  not  to  read  a  lesson,  not  to  put 
a  bow  or  a  garment  on  just  right— that  is  a  sin ;  but  to  wound  a  feUow 
man,  or  to  neglect  to  i*elieve  a  fellow  man  who  is  in  trouble,  is  a  matter 
of  veiy  little  cons^^quence  I  To  do  a  kindness  to  a  creature  that  is  suf- 
fering is  well  enough  in  its  way ;  but  under  these  cu'cumstances  it  was 
not  ^'  orthodox,"  and  so  was  to  be  condemned  I 

Here  is  a  case  that  looks  very  hateful  when  we  see  it  as  having  oc- 
cun*ed  two  thousand  years  ago,  in  a  Pharisee ;  and  it  ought  to  look  just 
as  hateful  to-day  when  you  see  it  in  yourselves.  A  great  fundamental 
humanity  ought  to  stand  higher  in  every  man*s  regard  than  any  philos- 
ophy, than  any  observance  of  days,  than  any  ecclesiastical  arrangement, 
or  than  any  civil  law. 

But  the  Pharisees  were  not  all  so  fierce  as  that  There  were  some 
good  men  among  them.  Because,  when  this  thing  was  propounded  as 
the  theory, 
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« 

**  Others  said,  Hov  oftn  a  man  that  is  a  sinner  do  snoh  miracles  f  And  there  was  a 
diyislon  among  them/' 

They  resoit^  then,  to  the  man,  once  more,  and  give  another  turn  to 

the  screw. 

"  Th(*7  ray  nnto  the  hlind  man  sgain,  What  sayeat  thou  of  him,  that  he  hath  opened 
thine  e/esf    He  said,  IIo  is  a  )>rnphet." 

He  understood  the  question  to  be,  What  further  was  the  impres- 
sion that  you  derived?  And  he,  in  his  simplicity  (for  he  was  good- 
tempered  yet)  said,  "  He  is  a  prophet" 

That  was  all  he  knew  about  it.     That  was  a  real  Jewish  answer. 

Anybody  that  was  on  a  higher  level ;  anybody  that  was,  for  instance, 

a  teacher,  and  a  good  man,  was  supposed,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  be 

a  prophet  i 

*<  Hnt  the  Jews  did  not  boIioTe  concerning  hisi,  that  ho  hcd  been  blind,  and  re- 
ociyed  Li5  nij^ht." 

W  hat  was  the  matter  ?  Why  did  not  they  believe  it  ?  It  was  a 
plain  cas&  There  was  no  doubt  about  it  What  was  there  that  hin- 
derM  their  believing  it  ?  It  was  a  latent  sense,  an  inward  perception, 
that  if  they  admitted  this  miracle,  it  was  going  to  damage  their  secta- 
rian interest     That  was  the  trouble  "with  them. 

Now  see  to  what  ingenuity,  to  what  twistings,  to  what  contortions, 
to  what  moral  obliquities^  this  secret^  silent,  organized  social  selfishness 

will  lead  men. 

**  They  called  the  parents  of  him  that  had  received  his  sight." 
Now  we  shall  have  a  pretty  scene.  Of  coui*se  parents  love  their 
children ;  and  any  favor  done  to  their  children  will  swell  their  heaits 
with  gratitude  even  more  than  if  it  were  done  to  themselves.  He  that 
blesses  my  child,  twice  blesses  me.  He  that  blesses  my  child — let  who- 
ever will  speak  against  him,  or  pei-secute  him — ^I  am  his  fiiend,  and 
.1  will  stand  up  for  him,  and  he  shall  never  want  a  defender  as  long 
as  my  heait  beats.  And  every  true  parent  feels  so.  Every  generous 
nature  feels  that  a  kindness  done  to  a  friend  is  more  than  a  kindness 
done  to  himsel£  So  we  shall  see  a  spectacle  of  real,  enthusiastic  pi- 
rental  gratitude — perhaps! 

*^  They  asked  them,  saying,  Is  this  your  son,  who  ye  say  wsa  bom  bUndf  How 
then  doth  he  now  sreT*' 

Rather  a  chilling  question. 

*<  His  pnrontfi  answered  them  and  said,  TVeknow  that  this  in  onr  son,  nnd  that  he 
was  bom  blind  ;  bat  by  what  means  ho  now  seoih,  w(»  know  not ;  or  who  hath  opened 
his  eyoft,  Wd  know  not :  he  is  of  uge.  osk  him  ;  he  Hhall  speak  for  lilmself.'' 

Oh!  the  cowards!  The  mean-spirited  sneaks!  See  how  they 
dodged ;  and  that,  too,  right  in  the  face  of  this  royal  benefaction. 

Now,  is  not  that  human  nature,  after  all  ?  Do  we  not  still  see  just 
such  cowards — men  that  are  afraid — men  in  whom  there  is  no  honor 
and  no  love  to  hold  them  up  so  that  they  will  face  anything  that  is 
dangerous  to  them  ? 
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What  was  the  matter  with  these  parents  t  Why  were  they  afraid 
to  speak  out  their  honest  thoughts  ?  For  they  believed,  just  as  much 
as  the  man  himself,  not  only  that  he  was  born  blind,  but  that  Jesus 
had  healed  him.  What  was  the  matter  t  I  will  tell  you  what  it 
was. 

"  These  words  spake  bis  ptirento,  becaiise  thej  feared  the  Jews ;  for  the  Jews  bad 
agreed  alrcadj,  that  if  aiy  man  did  confess  that  he  was  Christ,  he  shoald  be  pnt  out  of 
the  synagogue." 

Now,  there  is  an  argument  for  yoo.  The  Jews  had  set  that  up  as 
a  threat  and  a  terror ;  and  these  poor  cowardly  parents  stood  shudder- 
ing under  the  shadow  of  it,  and  did  not  dare  call,  I  will  not  sa^  tlieir 
soul,  but  their  «on,  their  own.  Yes,  they  believed  he  was  their  son ; 
they  were  sure  about  that ;  but  as  to  who  healed  him  they  were  not 
so  sure.  So  to  get  rid  of  the  consequences  of  answering  this  question, 
they  tucked  it  off  on  to  their  son,  saying,  '^Ask  him." 

What  a  mean,  beggarly  spirit !     I  want  you  to  despise  it  soundly ; 

for  by-and-by  you  will  have  to  see  the  same  thing  in  yourselves ;  «and 

it  is  well  for  you  to  be  prepared.     I  want  you  should  be  ashamed  of 

,  being  afraid  to  stand  to  up  for  yo.ur  principles  and  foD*  your  affections. 

**  Thererore  said  bis  parents,  Ee  is  of  age ;  ask  bim.*' 

Well,  the  case  had  not  gone  very  well  so  far  I  The  Pharisees  evi- 
dently were  not  snUed.  They  had  made  no  impression  on.the  popular 
mind..  They  had  not  secui*ed  anything  that  was  defensory  on  their 
part  Here  was  this  damaging  miracle  that  was  threatening  to  pro- 
duce a  popular  impression  in  favor  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus ;  and 

they  could  not  make  head  against  it. 

<*  Then  apiin  called  they  thp'man  that  was  blind,  and  said  nntohim  [hov  dcront 
people  will  be  when  thcj  have  a  purpose  for  it  I],  Olve  God  the  praiae:  we  koov  that 
thia  cLau  is  a  siooer." 

That  settled  it,  then  I  If  this  man  had  been  accustomed  to  receive 
his  notions  from  authoiity,  instead  of  using  the  judgment  and  con- 
science which  God  gave  him,  that  would  have  been  the  end  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  there  probably  would  never  have  been  any  account  of  this  his- 
tory.    But,  though  this  man  did  not  set  out  to  be  a  hero,  see  how 

beautiful  he  made  fidelity  to  one's  convictions  to  appear. 

*'  Ho  an-ir«T'd  and  sai^,  Whother  be  be  a  sinner  or  no,  I  knoir  not ;  one  thing  I 
knoir,  rhiit,  wiureas  I  wai»  blind,  now  I  see." 

Oh !  that  hateful  fact !  That  was  just  the  thing  that  they  wanted 
to  suppn^ss  ;  and  here  the  man  blurted  it  out  again — Jtoaa  bUndy  €tnd 
born  blindy  and  Isee^  flnd  that  man  gave  me  my  sight :  make  the 

best  of  it    That  did  not  content  them. 

**Then  •hey  said  to  biro  again,  wbat  did  be  to  thoe  f  bow  opened  he  thino  pjcs?*' 
The  man's  patience  rather  failed  him.     There  was  something  too  in- 
sulting: in  their  wav. 

**  He  answeri'd  them,  I  bare  told  700  already,  and  jon  did  not  hear:  wbereftirB 
would  ye  bear  it  again  T  Will  ye  also  be  his  disciples  f    Theu  the/  reTlled  bim.** 
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Ofconrse  thej  did.    That  is  the  usual  wa/  in  a  discussion  of  this 

kind.     They  had  got  into  the  marrow  of  the  argument  now. 

**Tho7  fiaid,  Thou  art  bis  disciple;  but  we  are  Moses' disciplos.    We  know  that  ^ 
God  spako  unto  Moses:  as  for  this  follow,  we  know  not  from  whence  he  is.    The  man 
answered  and  said  unto  them ,  Why,  herein  is  a  marrellouB  thing,  that  ye  know  not 
Aom  uhcDce  ho  is,  and  jet  he  haih  opened  mine  eyes." 

'   It  was  as  if  he  had  said,  What  is  the  use  of  having  spiritual  teach- 
ers that  do  not  know  as  much  as  that?    And  that  rather  went  against 

them. 

**  Now  we  know  (hat  God  heareth  not  sinnen;  but  if  any  man  be  a  wombipper  of 
God,  and  dncth  his  will,  him  he  hoAroth.  Since  the  world  began  was  it  not  hoitrd  that 
any  mau  opened  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  horn  blind.  If  this  man  wcro  not  of  God  he 
could  do  nothing.** 

Brave  fellow  I    How  well  he  stood  up  for  his  benefactor  I    What 

a  sermon  he  preached  I — and  he  never  was  ordained,  either. 

Now  it  is  their  turn.     And  their  discourse  is  now  divided  into  two 

parts — ^fii'st,  theoretic ;  and  second,  practical.     The  theoretic  was  this : 
'*  Thou  wast  altogether  born  in  sins ;  and  dost  thou  teach  osY" 

That  was  blasphemy  against  the  Pharisees. 
The  practical  part  was: 

'*  And  they  cast  him  out." 

Here  is  a  sermon  with  two  heads-^-the  theoiy  and  the  practice. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  passage  which  I  have  selected  for  our 
text  comes  in.  The  whole  thing  had  passed.  A  man  sat  beggingi 
thoughtless  of  any  mercy — ^perhaps  expecting  a  dole  of  a  penny ;  but 
instead  of  .that  he  received  his  sight  It  was  the  greatest  gift  that  he 
could  have  received.  For,  he  that  has  been  blind,  and  that  receives 
his  sight,  receives  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  (he  stars.  He  receives  the 
day  and  the  night.  He  receives  all  things  that  grow:  He  receives  all 
things  that  are  beautiful  And  the  face  of  father  and  mother,  the  face 
of  wife  and  child,  the  face  of  all  fair  things  on  the  globe,  go  with  the 
gift  of  sight  It  IS  the  simple  putting  of  the  divine  finger  upon  the 
eye.  And  with  the  opening  of  the  eye  comes  all  the  glory  of  the 
heavens  and  of  the  earth.  And  he  that  reached  out  his  hand  for  a 
penny,  received  the  whole  world,  in  being  healed. 

And  then  came  the  tumult  among  the  people ;  the  questionings 
among  the  neighbors ;  the  controversy  between  him  and  the  Sanhe- 
drim ;  and  the  excommunication.  And  when  a  man  was  excommuni- 
cated, he  might  as  well  have  been  dead.  For  all  social  connection  with 
him  was  broken.  No  man  might  entertain  him,  nor  even  speak  to  him, 
if  it  was  the  greater  excommunication.  On  him  the  whole  public  sen- 
timent concentered,  and  he  was  a  cast-away.  Nobody  dai-ed  to  say 
that  he  was  his  friend.  Nobody  dared  to  speak  for  him.  Nobody  dared 
to  take  him  by  the  hand.  Nobody  dared  to  take  him  into  his  house, 
or  to  give  him  employment     For  there  was  that  same  authority  that 
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had  excoramanicated  him,  threatening  to  excominnnicate  any  that  should 
befriend  him.    Therefore  he  was  damned,  so  far  as  eccleSixistical  author- 
^ity  could  damn  him. 

Our  Saviom*  meant  to  do  this  man  a  great  kindness ;  but  see  what 
a  great  disaster  he  brought  upon  him.  The  man  might  veiy  well  have 
said,  "What  to  me  is  this  eyesight!  It  comes  too  late.  I  can  leara 
no  trade,  i  own  no  land.  I  can  no  longer  beg.  I  have  lost  my  coun- 
tiy.  I  have  lost  my  religion.  I  have  lost  my  friends.  I  am  a  miser- 
able outcast  I  might  better  be  a  leper,  and  have  men  pity  me  and 
show  mercy  to  me,  than  be  a  well  man,  with  restored  eyesight,  and  have 
nothing  but  stai'vation."  He  might  very  well  have  said  this  in  his  loneli- 
ness. I  do  not  know  that  he  had  a  single  one  of  these  thoughts.  I  belieye 
he  did  not  think  anything  of  the  soil.  For  he  seems  to  have  been 
made  of  sterling  good  stuff.  He.  seems  to  have  been  an  honest,  sti*aight- 
forward,  courageous  nature. 

It  was  at  this  dark  pei'iod  of  his  histoiy  that  the  Master  sought  him 
— for  that  he  did  seek  him  there  can  be  no  doubt  He  did  not  leave 
nor  foi'sake  him  when  he  had  taken  the  first  step  toward  ameliorating 
his  condition.  He  followed  him  with  his  sympathy.  And  it  seems  that 
when  he  heard  that  he  had  come  to  grief,  he  went  and  hunted  him  up. 

*' JosuB  heard  that  they  had  cast  him  oat;  and  when  he  had  found  him  [thatan- 
qao^tinnablj  conrejs  the  idea  of  continaons  Boarchfng,  and  Buspeuded  actlou]  ho  said 
*info  him,  Doat  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God?  lie  aoBvercd  and  said,  Who  it  he, 
LoTd,  that  I  mighty  believe  on  him  f  And  Joens  said  nnto  him,  thou  bast  both  Been 
him,  and  it  is  he  that  talkoth  with  thee.  And  he  aaid,  Lord,  I  believe.  And  he  vor- 
shipped  him." 

Conti*ast  this  man,  and  his  simple,  quiet  heroism,  with  the  proudest 
of  all  those  whose  history  has  gone  in  review  before  us.  How  much 
nobler  he  was  than  the  professional  teachers  of  morality  I  How  much 
nobler  he  was  than  his  own  parents !  And  his  nobility  all  sprung,  not 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  wise,  that  he  had  knowledge,  or  that  he  had 
done  any  extraordinary  thing.  He  was  knowledgeable^  but  to  a  very 
limited  extent ;  and  he  could  not  boast  of  any  gi*eat  achievements.  But 
he  stood  by  the  light  which  he  had.  He  did  not  wait  for  more.  H« 
acted  according  to  the  full  light  that  he  possessed — which  is  more  than 
many  of  you  do.  You  want  to  wait  till  all  doubts  are  solved ;  till  you 
can  see  through  doctrines,  in  every  direction,  to  the  utmost  bound;  till 
you  have  made  investigation  into  creeds,  and  into  chui-qhes,  and  into  ser- 
vices, and  into  ceremonies.  Very  few  men  ai-e  willing  to  trust  the  simple 
.  light  and  testimony  of  their  own  consciences.  But  this  man,  without 
wwting  to  know  what  further  there  was  in  truth,  when  it  was  called  in 
question,  stood  up,  at  peril  and  risk,  for  it,  according  to  the  light 
which  he  had.  He  was  not  ashamed  of  his  Benefactor,  as  many  men 
are,  who  know  that  all  that  they  have  is  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  yet 
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are  ashamed  of  God.  He  was  not  ashamed  of  the  name  of  him  who 
Lad  healed  his  eyesight.  On  the  contrary,  he  bore  witness  of  that 
name  when  it  cost  him  all  that  life  was  worth  to  him.  Thongh  he 
was  cast  out  for  the  witness  he  bore,  he  still  I'emained  faithful. 

But  notice,  that  a  man  who  suffers  for  doing  what  is  right,  is  never 
BO  near  to  God  as  when  he  seems  to  be  furthest  from  him.  This  man 
might  have  said,  "  Oh  !  why  did  he  come  near  me,  at  any  rate  ?  Why 
did  he  get  me  into  this  peiil  and  difficulty?  He  had  better  lefl  me 
alone."  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  thought  of  it.  I  believe  the  nature 
of  the  man  was  such  as  to  lead  him  to  say,  ^^  I  had  better  be  a  whole 
man,  in  the  possesion  of  my  senses,  if  I  do  starve,  than  to  sit  there  a 
miserable  cripple-eyed  beggar."  He  loved  full  manhood,  and  large 
manhood,  and  sat  there,  doubtless,  thinking,  wondering  and  wailing ; 
and  the  Saviour  was  hunting  him  up ;  was  looking  for  him ;  was  fol- 
lowing him. 

Is  there  any  man  here  who  has  taken  one  single  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  duty,  and  seems  to  have  got  into  difficulty  by  it  ?  There  are  a 
gi'eat  many  people  who  do  that.  I  know  men  who  undertake  to  make 
crooked  thiiigs  straight  in  money-mattera ;  and  it  seems  as  though  they 
only  made  their  case  worse.  I  know  men  who  are  living  in  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  morality ;  and  the  light  dawns  on  theif  minds,  and  they 
begin  to  act  according  to  their  secret  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  they  seem  to  themselves  to  get  into  a  worse  place  than  they  Vere 
ever  in  before.  I  know  men  who  set  their  moral  sense  againt)t  the 
domination  of  their  p^issions ;  and  it  seems  as  though  they  only  made 
then*  passions  tyrannical  Never  was  it  so  hard  for  them  to  refrain 
from  profanity,  never  was  it  so  hard  for  them  to  speak  the  truth,. never 
was  it  so  hai'd  for  them  to  keep  their  temper,  never  was  it  so  hard  for 
them  to  I'ein  in  their  imperious  appetites  and  passions,  as  when  they 
undertake  to  do  right  The  fii'st  steps  seem  to  themselves  only  to  sink 
them  deeper.  They  begin  to  see ;  but  they  are  cast  out  of  sympathy  ; 
they  are  cast  away  from  help,  apparently. 

No !  Never  has  tt  man  undertaken  one  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  begun  to  suffer  for  it,  tjiat  Christ  did  not  look  ailer  him. 
You  may  not  see  him ;  he  may  not  be  visible  to  you  just  yet ;  but  he 
is  on  your  track.  He  will  find  you.  Do  not  murmur,  do  not  repine, 
that  you  have  taken  one  step.  Do  not  be  sorry  that  you  have  begun 
to  see.     You  ought  to  have  seen  long  ago. 

Oh,  drankard!  oh,  lustful  man  J  oh,  illicit  lover  of  pleasure!  oh, 
dishonest  man  I  oh,  incipient  swindler  I  oh,  perverter  of  the  young ! 
are  you  beginning  to  see  ?  And  does  it  seem  to  yon  as  though  the 
darkness  .thickened  around  about  you,  and  as  though  the  difficulties 
were  more  than  yoa  ever  befoi^  knew  them  to  be  ?    Do  not  be  dis- 
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conraged  nor  faithless.  The  Christ  that  has  led  you  so  far  is  not  going 
to  abandon  you.  He  stands  by  your  side  already.  So*  far  you  have 
gone  in  youi*  own  strength ;  and  now  conies  Jesus  to  yon,  who  has 
opened  your  eyes,  and  says,  "Dost  thoit  believe  on  the  Son  of  God?" 
You  must  go  up  from  transgi*ession  to  morality ;  and  you  must  go  from 
moi-ality  a  step  higher,  into  faith. 

And  no  man  who  has  been  whelmed  in  wickedness,  and  means  to 
extricate  himself  from  it^  can  do  it  by  the  mere  force  of  his  own  reso- 
lution, or  by  his  own  volition.  A  man  must  have  power  to.  take  the 
fii'st  step  toward  his  own  reformation  ;  and  having  taken  that  first  step, 
he  must  take  the  second. 

Now  Christ  stands,  to-night,  by  the  side  of  every  man  who  has 
taken  one  step,  and  says,  "  Will  you  take  hold  of  the  hand  of  the  living 
God  ?"  And  ai'e  you  not  willing  to  take  the  simple  step  which  this 
man  took  ? 

"  Ho  BRid,  who  is  be,  Lord,  that  I  might  believe  on  bim  f  And  Jesna  said  nnto 
bim,  thou  bast  both  seen  bim,  and  it  is  be  that  talkeib  with  thoc.  And  he  aaid,  Lord, 
I  believe." 

How  straight  to  the  mark  this  man's  thoughts  flew  I  How  true  his 
purposes  were !  There  was  an  essential  nobility  in  him.  He  was  a 
hero,  in  a  small  \fay — an  obscure  hero. 

"  And  be  worshipped  bim.' 

I  would  rather  have  been  that  man  than  to  have  been  the  high- 
priest  I  would  rather  have  been  that  man  than  to  have  been  Herod, 
or  any  of  his  Court  I  would  rather  have  been  that  man  than  to  have 
been  Caesai*,  who  was  reigning  at  Rome.  There  was  not  a  man  with  a 
crowned  head  or  with  a  sceptered  hadd ;  there  was  not  a  man  deep  in 
treasure,  nor  a  poet,  nor  an  orator,  seeking  and  winning  praise,  iii  all 
the  earth,  who,  after  all,  had  the  stature  of  this  ignoranti,  simple-minded 
man,  who  was  tine  to  the  light  he  had,  who  found  Christ,  and  knew 
when  he  found  him,  and  who,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child  that  when 
the  mother  opens  her  arms,  runs  to  her  bosom,  and  clasps  its  han<te 
about  her  neck,  ran  to  Christ,  when  he  was  revealed  to  him,  and  threw 
his  arms  about  him,  and  loved  him,  and  was  saved. 

Ages  have  gone  past;  the  dai'kness  of  revolution  has  whelmed  the 
earth ;  but  still  rising  above  the  gloom  of  the  distant  past  is  the  light 
of  this  simple  example  of  fidelity,  of  willingness  to  know  Christ,  of 
willingness  to  believe,  and  of  willingness  to  worship. 

I  draw  near  to  every  man  who  is  periled  for  the  sake  of  the  truth, 
to-night,  and  say.  Do  not  be  afrad  of  being  cast  out  No  matter  if 
your,  church  does  disown  you  ;  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  mightier  than 
any  church.  No  matter  if  your  neighbors  do  desert  you ;  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  more  to  you  than  all  the  men  in  any  neighborhood  or 
community  could  be.    No  matter  if  your  parents  foreswear  you ;  the 
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Lord  Jesns  Christ  is  better  to  you  than  pai-ents.  No  matter  if  yojir 
own  selves  seenl  to  sink  in  solitariness  and  in  darkness  ;  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  yours,  and  he  offers  not  simply  to  continue  his  past  mercies  to 
you,  but  to  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  lead  you  on  to  higher  and  nobler 
experiences.  Will  you  accept  that  Saviour  who  draws  near  to  you  to- 
night f 

Oh !  there  are  present  those  that  I  know,  and  there  are  here  still 
more  that  I  do  not  know  personally,  to  whom  my  words  are  as  pierc- 
ing as  a  sword.  There  are  consciences  that  lise  up  to  the  touch  of 
these  truths.  There  is  a  consciousness  in  many  and  many  a  heart  that . 
faxdy  quivers  as  I  speak.  There  are  persons  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice  who  do  know  that  their  eyes  have  been  opened ;  dnd  who  know 
the  state  that  they  are  in ;  and  by  their  side  stands  the  Loi*d  Jesus  Christ, 
though  they  may  not,  for  the  moment,  know  that  it  is  he.  Their  very 
ti^ouble  is  Jesus.  That  which  they  call  dai'kness  is  the.  veiy  shadow  of 
God  which  falls  upon  them.  And  the  voice  of  God  comes  to  them,  to- 
iiight^  and  says^  ^^  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  the  salvation  of 
your  soul." 

Will  you  believe!  Will  you  look  up,  and  say,  "Lord,  t  believe," 
and  worship  ?  Do  that,  and  upon  you  shall  rise  the  blessing  of  Al- 
mighty God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  But  if  yon 
turn  away  from  Him  that  speaketh ;  if  in  this  solemn  hour  of  your  ex- 
perience, when  you  have  been  brought  to  the  very  point  of  rectitude, 
to  the  very  point  of  reformation,  to  the  very  point  of  converaion — ^if 
now  you  turn  back,  you  put  Chiist  to  an  open  shame  by  your  continual 
and  habitual  refusal ;  and  upon  you  must  rest  forever  and  forever  the 
consequence  of  this  refusal.* 

Think  better  of  it,  and  make  this  nigllt  the  night  of  your  emanci- 
pation. Throw  away,  to-night,  all  the  hindrances  and  all  the  obstacles 
that  are  about  you,  and  register,  as  your  voiv,  Hencefoktu  I  ah  tub 
LoAD*& 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  come,  O  blessed  Savioar  I  in  the  familiar  way  of  oar  own  exporieDce — ^tbe  vaj 
that  thought  has  trod,  the  way  of  the  angels'  flight,  the  way  of  sorrow,  and  the  waj  of 
J07.  For  in  J07  and  in  sorrow  we  have  prayed  unto  thee.  Angels  have  borne  petitioos 
aud  brought  back  answers  of  mercy.  And  ihon  thyselt  didst  pray,  in  the  mountain,  and 
at  midnijrht,  and  often,  with  thy  disciples,  and  hast  tanght  us  to  pray.  And  our  own 
hearts  have  sought  to  ease  themsolvcs  in  trouble  by  prayer.  We  have  through  prayer 
made  known  our  gladness  and  onr  gratitude  in  Joys  that  1i;;htod  onr  world-face.  And  we 
have  tbund  rest  from  the  tongues  of  men,  from  the  fears  of  fortune,  from  the  importuni> 
ties  of  onr  own  passions,  from  all  that  cin  harajss  and  ycz,  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of 
our  closet.  There  thou  hast  revealed  thyself.  There  thou  hast  made  us  to  be  the  sons 
of  peace.  The  witness  of  the  Spirit  hath  been  given  us  that  we  are  the  children  of  God; 
that  we  are  of  the'  household  of  faith.  And  then  bast  made  it  sweet  to  pray.  Nor  can 
we  ref.ain  from  pIVaying,  always  and  every  where,  our  very  thoughts  moving  as  in  chonl 
gladness  in  the  recognition  of  thy  daily  presence  and  of  thy  daily  power  and  mercies. 

We  tha.k  tboo,  O  Lord,  that  though  thou  art  not  visible,  thou  dost  communicate 
with  UB,  by  thy  prosoace,  so  that  we  know  that  thou  art.  Thon  dost  speak  inwardly  to 
us,  not  as  to  the  body  by  the  lip,  but  by  the  Spirit  to  the  spirit.  And  we  know  that 
thou  art  near  in  love  to  refresh,  to  cheer,  to  enc3urago  hope,  to  rebuke  sin.  We  love 
.Ihy  fidelity.  We  are  glad  for  thy  wholesome  strokes.  Wo  do  not  desire  a  Leader  that 
would  permit  us  to  wander;  a  Teacher  that  would  not  correct;  a  Parent  that  would  not 
chastise.    We  thank  thee  for  that  fidelity  which  brings  pain,  and  with  pain  healing. 

Grant,  we  pray  theci  that  wo  still  may  have  that  same  care.  THou  hast  never  for- 
saken us,  nor  ceased  to  be  faithfUl.  We  desire  still  the  ministration  of  pain,  bnrdcos, 
yokes,  crosses,  the  rod,  thorns,  whatever  is  best.  What  didst  not  thou  bear  for  naf 
Shalt  thou  sufier  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  we  not  sufiTer  for  our  own  sina  7  Is  the 
di&ciple  better  than  the  Master^ 

Oh !  may  we  rebuke  that  spirit  within  ns  which  goes  forth  every  day  mnrmnring, 
and  wonderiug  why  we  are  dealt  with  as  we  are.  0ivo  us  a  more  wholesome  and  manlj 
disposition,  that  we  may  rejoice  to  suffer  with  Chnst,  and  to  make  up  in  our  body  that 
which  was  lacking  in  his  suffering.  Grant  that  wo  may  rejoice  to  be  called  the  disciplej 
(if  him  who  is  the  crowned  Sufferer.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  through 
Buffering  we  may  come  to  faith,  aud  patience,  and  stability. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  accept  onr  thanksgiving  for  all  past  mercies,  and 
our  ardent  desires  for  mercies  in  da^  to  come.  Lead  us  safely  thiough  this  li.e,  amidst 
its  care,  its  toil,  its  danger,  its  piercing  temptations,  its  business  pleasures,  its  dissipa- 
tions, and  its  allurements  thereby.  Oh !  let  us  have  thy  sure  guidance.  Give  to  us  that 
inward  joy  which  they  have  who  know  that  Christ  is  the  Captain,  that  he  loads,  that  ho 
will  defend,  and  that  he  will  bring  victory. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  the  services  of  this  evening; 
upon  the  exposition  of  thy  word;  npon  our  service  of  devotion;  upon  oar  thonj^ht  and 
meditation.  And  grant  that  all  the  blessing  of  the  Sabbath-day.  may  not  expend  itself 
upon  this  day.  AS  ay  the  food  which  we  have  received  serve  ns  to  go  many  days  down 
through  the  wilderneso.  May  we  carry  our  joys  out  of  the  sanctuary,  that  they  may  sing 
to  us  in  the  desolate  places  of  the  world.  May  we  comfort  one  another  with  truths  as 
pilgrims  that  walk  by  the  way.  And  so  may  we  cheer  and  strengthen  each  other's 
bands.  Thus  may  we  go  on  until  at  last  we  all  meet  in  the  heavenly  land,  to  rocoant 
onr  toils,  and  rejoice  in  onr  victory. 

Aud  we  will  give  the  praise  of  our  salvation  to  the  Father,  the  Son  and  tho  IIolj 
Spirit.    Amiaim 
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